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Eighty-first Session — 1914 15. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A.. 
at the Opening Groneral Meeting, Alonday, •2nd November 1914. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — The President is supposed to employ himself during the recess in pre- 
paring an Address for the opening night. Unfortunately, or may I say fortunately for you, my time 
has been occupied in other ways, and you will be relieved to know that I am not going to inflict an 
Address upon you. I felt — and I am sure you wiU agree with me — that this was not a time for dinners, 
addresses, and the usual accompaniments of the opening night of the Session. Our thoughts are else- 
where, and although I think we ought, as far as possible, to carry on the necessary business of the 
Institute, I feel that social functions would be out of place. I shall therefore content myself with a 
very simple statement of what we have done, are doing, and propose to do, during the Session which 
technically opens to-night. 

On the outbreak of the war, the Institute formed, with the co-operation of other architectural 
bodies, a War Committee. The machinery, being new, has creaked a httle, but I think I may say that 
it is now running smoothly and doing useful work. Subscriptions were also invited for the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, and for reheving distress amongst architects caused by the War. The Institute gave a 
donation of 100 guineas in August to the Prince of Wales’s Fund, £249 11s. has now been collected, and 
£210 has been forwarded to the Treasurer of the Fund as a first donation. We have been able to hand 
over £591 19s. 6d. for the relief of distress consequent on the War to the Architects’ Benevolent Societj-, 
which proposes to open a special account for this purpose. The Professional Employment Committee, 
believing that it is better, if possible, to provide employment than to relieve by means of doles, is 
arranging a programme of work which might usefully employ men whose ordinary practice has come to 
a standstill. £162 8s. has been received specially earmarked for this purpose, and the Committee hope 
to receive further financial support not only from architects, but from the public generally. 

The Selection Committee is concerning itself in tabulating useful information with respect to 
special services that may be required by the Government, and in organising assistance to carry on the 
work of architects who have joined the Forces. They have already done most useful and l aluable 
work. 

The Architectural Association has concerned itself moie with the Military part of the Wai- Com- 
mittee’s programme. Many of its members, following the high example of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to his country of Mr. Maurice Webb, the President, have enlisted in the New Army. Not content with 
this, they have formed an Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps. This Corps has been able to assist the 
Government and Regular Forces by acting as a recruiting agency to enlist and classify men volunteering 
for Mihtary Sei vice, and in many other ways. The scheme has met with the approval of distinguished 
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militan" officers and has, I understand, been recommended by them to Lord Kitchener as the model to 
which all the unofficial Training Corps throughout the country should conform. 

It is obvious that this important work cannot be done without expense, and there is at present no 
particular fund on which the Corps can draw. The Council of the Institute has made a grant of £50, 
but further contributions are required. 

Under the Presidency of Mrs. Maurice Webb, a committee has been formed to keep in touch with, 
and look after, the welfare of the Architectural Association recruits and those whom they have left 
behind, and I hope, although I know you are receiving appeals every day. that this particular appeal 
will touch you very nearly, and that all who can respond to it will do so generously, borne copies of 
the circular have been distributed to the meeting. 

I am afraid that, so far, I have done nothing but call your attention to the various funds which 
invite donations, but you will nevertheless allow me to say that none of the subscription lists are closed, 
and that contributions to all of them will be welcome. 

Architects have responded well to the call for soldiers, and so far as I have been able to get informa- 
tion, there are probably not far short of 1,000 serving with the Colours. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. I feel that we have reason to be proud of our young brethren who have 
been ready without a moment's hesitation to give up comfortal)le homes and good prospects to serve 
their country' at a time of need. 

In regard to internal affairs. I have thought it right — and here again I am sure of your approval — to 
drop for the moment all controversial matters, and therefore no further steps have been taken in con- 
nection with the Xew Charter. 

I hope that when the time comes for going forward with the work, this period of trial and anxietv 
through which we are passing may draw the sting of controversy, and that we may concentrate on our 
many points of agreement, rather than on those few on which we differ. Let us bear in mind, too, that 
Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and men outside the Institute or any other body, are now serving their 
country under the one title of recjistered, or rather, enlisted soldiers : any further distinction will be 
earned by their own ability and bravery. 

It has been decided to hold the Examinations as usual, but the Council have resolved to postpone 
the Prizes and Studentships Competitions for 1915 until the year 1916, and that those candidates 
who, under the age limit, are eligible m 1915 shall be considered eligible for the Competitions for the 
year 1916. 

I find that my short address has already grown much longer than I meant it to be, but I feel that I 
camiot conclude without reference to the terrible havoc wrought by Germany in her mission to spread 
“ culture ’ ’ throughout Europe. On the destruction of Louvain we, in common with the Eoyal Academv 
the Society of Antiquaries, and other bodies, sent a protest to the American Ambassador, which was 
duly forwarded to Washington. Since then we have felt that all further protests would be useless 
The spread of ” culture” continues. Kheirns has suffered irreparable damage, and day by day adds to the 
hst. We can only offer our heartfelt sympathies to our allies. Belgium has lost priceless treasures but 
she has preserved the most priceless of all. her honour. I have said tliat we can only offer our synijm- 
thies ; but we can do something more. Many French and Belgian families have come to Fmeland I et 
us seek them out and do all that we can not only to see that their material needs are provided foi’ but 
to make them feel that they are welcome. 

I now proi)ose to put the following resolution to the meeting, ulfich I hope will be carried with 
acclamation : 


That messages be transmitted to the Governments of Fraiice and Belgium expressing on behalf 
of the Royal Institute of British .\rchitects, their profound sympathy w ith the peoples of thot countr ies 
in the terrible losses which they have suffered i>y tim .lotruction of so „u,nv of their most famous am! 
beautiful buildings and iiioimments. ’ * . . ju 
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Mr. EEGINALD BLOMFIELD, E.A., Past President ; I would like to second that resolution. I 
will not make a speech, because, as our President has rightly said, this is not an occasion for speeches. 
He has given us an admirable resume of the present serious condition of affairs, and what the Institute 
and the Association are doing to meet it. But this matter of sympathy Avith our Belgian friends in the 
terrible losses they have suffered is a different question. We are not speaking now of their terrible 
losses in men — their husbands, brothers, and sons — but of those beautiful buildings that we architects, 
of all people in the world, know most how to value. But it is not a matter we can talk upon at all : 
we feel too strongly upon it. I will therefore. Sir, simply second this resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


REVIEWS. 

ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. 

The Architecture of Humanism : A Study in the History of 

Taste. By Geoffrey Scott. 8o. Bond. 1914. Is. 6d. net. 

[Constable <£- Co., Ltd.] 

It is always gratifying to meet with a work on the 
philosophy of architecture from the pen of one who 
himseU is practising the ar*’, and we regret that so 
few architects are wilhng to undertake this most 
useful labour. No amateur, however instructed, 
can speak with equal authority, or discuss the theory 
of the art so impressively. For this reason, as well 
as for its high merit, we W'elcome Mr. Scott’s hook ; 
and, though we may not be able always to agree 
with him, we recognise and appreciate his serious 
purpose, his philosophic temper, the stimulating 
freshness of his thought. The volume, though 
not a large one, covers an immense field, every chapter 
opens up a crowd of questions which it would be a 
pleasure to discuss fully with the author. All that 
wo can attempt here, however, is to touch briefly 
on a few of the simpler and more elementary of these 
questions, and to recommend aU who are interested 
in the subject to pursue it, under Mr. Scott's guidance, 
in his suggestive pages. 

It seems captious to quarrel about a title, yet 
'■ The Architecture of Humanism ” is open to objec- 
tion. Custom restricts the terms " humanist ”, 
“humanism”, to a single brief period, the earliest 
and perhaps the most inspiring and huninous phase 
of the Renaissance, to that brilliant moment of 
history when the New Learning and the New Art 
first took possession of the stage. The New Learning 
was Humariism, as opposed to the tSckolusticisiu 
which, up to that time, had engrossed the intellect 
of Europe ; a hterature of human hfe, human 
interests, in contrast with a hterature of theology 
and moral philosophy. The name is distinctive 
of an epoch of change and conflict, it loses its signifi- 
cance in later times, when the con.flict had been 
decided. So that to apply the epithet of humanist 
indiscriminately to aU Renaissance architecture 
■■ from the revival of classic forms at the hands of 
Brunelleschi, in the fifteenth century, to the rise 


of the Gothic movement ”, — as Mr. Scott does. — 
is a little disconcerting. We seem to lose the sense 
of achieved distinctions, to be mixing up things 
which, in temperanient, really differ profoundly. 
There is no period of architecture in which it is more 
necessary to distinguish between schools, between 
times and places, than the Renaissance period ; 
moved as it was this way and that by fluctuating 
currents of opinion, — literary, philosophic, artistic, — 
dependent as it was on these currents of opinion, 
and not on a popular imptdse. Mr. Scott points out, 
quite truly, that the Gothic revival was due to 
influences mainly literary ; the same thing may be 
said, W'ith equal truth, of other revivals, and surely, 
with equal truth, of the Renaissance in all its phases. 
.Ind with good reason ! for the impulse which leads 
people to resuscitate by-gone modes is an intellec- 
tual, not an aesthetic, impulse ; its origin is in the 
cidtivated literary taste, not in a movement of the 
popular mind. In some passages Mr. Scott seems to 
imply, perhaps inadvertently, that it was the Gothic 
revival which broke the Renaissance tradition, 
in others he sanctions the received opinion that this 
tradition, — with so majiy others ! — w'as broken up 
by the French Revolution. The tradition was broken, 
perhaps beyond repair, but the habit of mind on 
which it reposed was not broken, it persisted. The 
Gothic revival, the other revivals, may be traced to 
just the same kind of intellectual influence as the 
Renaissance itself ; — a hteraiy taste, or preference, 
for some old-time mode of civihzation, and a desire 
for architectural forms sympathetic with it. Not the 
least hopefid .sign at the present day is the serious 
effort to free architecture from this servitude, to 
direct its appeal less to the special tastes of the 
scholar and the antiquary, more to the popular 
imagination. 

But in later chapters, — chapters novel and pro- 
foundly suggestive, — Mr. Scott takes “ Humanism ” 
in a very different sense, in a sense not historical 
but psychological, and this is by far the most valuable 
part of the work. In the chapter “ Humanist 
Values ”, speaking of the Greeks, he says “ their 
thought was anthropocentric, so also was their 
architecture ”, and his whole theory is an expansion 
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of that text. He conceives of architecture as a 
humanised pattern of the world, of the architect as 
constructing, “ within the world as it is, a pattern 
of the world as he would have it And this pattern 
is partly a subjective reflection of human physical 
conditions, an “ echo to the body’s mrusic, — ^its force 
and movement and repo.se — ” ; partly an objective 
reflection of mental conditions, of that order which 
is the pattern of the human mind ”. The humanism 
of architecture in fact is “ the tendency to project 
the image of our fimctions into concrete forms ”, 
and Mr. Scott regards that as “ the basis. ... of 
creative design ”. As we understand it, this imagina- 
tive synthesis is sub-conscious, intuitive ; the con- 
dition assumed is a mental state, a mood, not depen- 
dent on will, nor easily responsive to conscious effort, — 
■■ arcliitecture is unconsciously invested by us with 
human movement”. Yet this mental activity of 
which we are not directly conscious, this mood which 
does not respond to our will, this persoiinliiij, is the 
one indispensable thing for the artist, the condition 
of all creative work. The naive, the anthropo- 
morphic, way which humanises the world and 
interprets it by analogy with our bodies. ... is 
still the aesthetic way. ... it is the foimdation of 
architecture”. And so, in this new .sense, the title 
of the book justifies itself. Humanism, not now the 
mark of a definite historical .school, or style, not now 
bearing the accent of a literary movement, becomes 
really a criterion of all architecture. " Arcliitecture, 
to communicate the vital values of the spirit, must 
appear organic like the body ”. 

But we are ashamed of the injustice of fragmentary 
quotation. The chapters in which this theory is 
developed, in language of singular felicity, deserve 
to be studied closely as a whole. If Mr. Scott will 
pardon the remark we think that he hardly realises 
how impoitant, how comprehensive, the theory really 
is. We wish that he coidd have devoted a much 
larger part of the work to a fuller examination, 
a more thorough analysis, of it, even af the sacrifice 
of some other less valuable parts. 

In truth the book would ha\e been better without 
its polemic, an echo of far-off and half-forgotten 
controversies, — those dusty heated controversie.s of 
tlie nineteenth century which some of us can remem- 
ber, with their uncritical cla.ssic ” and " gothic 
standards. The old rhetoric is faded now, the old 
arguments are out-worn and unconvincing. And 
yet among much that has lo.st interest, even meaning, 
for the modem student, we come here and there on 
questions which go down to the veiy roots of things, 
questions which must be settled thi.s way or that 
before we can hope for an intelligible theory of 
architecture. The relation between stiucture and 
sesthetics, for example, what is it really ? Can there 
be such a thing as structure without awthetic i It is 
inconceivable to me. An architect may fi.x his 
attention w'holly on construction, and mav exclude 
ffisthetic.s from his mind entirely. But when that 


construction, — ^say a railway bridge,— becomes mani- 
fest, as a visible and tangible object, it appeals 
instantly, inexfitably, to the senses ; pleasing or 
un pleasing it is an aesthetic result. Or again, can 
there be such a thing as an aesthetic result without 
construction ? Obviously not, the merest decorative 
scheme must be constructed in some way, and the 
observer’s instinct assume.s structure whether he 
actually sees it or not. So far we imagine that we 
are in agreement with Mr. Scott ; but he seems to 
think, if we understand him, that the less the con- 
structional element is exhibited, or is allowed to 
obtrude, in architecture, the better for the aesthetic 
element ; that the Itahan Renaissance in general, the 
baroque in particular, derive great aesthetic advan- 
tages from a disregard of, or an indifference to, the 
element of construction. At this point, with regret, 
we part company with him. Architecture is the 
aesthetic of construction. The twm elements, struc- 
ture and aesthetic, since of necessity both must be 
present always in it, are to be brought into com- 
munion, into organic unity ; not merely combined, 
but so interfused that it may seem almost a matter of 
indifference, in regard to any part or feature of a 
building, whether we are to call it a necessity of the 
structure or a necessity of the aesthetic. Such perfect 
identification is the ideal, — how seldom achieved ! — 
a flawless unity, as of Rossetti’s ideal Lady : — 

*• Whose .speech Truth knows not from her thought 

Nor Love her bodj' from her soul.” 

Indeed, is not all art obedient to laws similar or 
parallel to this ? In poetry, for example, we perceive 
an element impo.sed from without, irrespective of the 
poet, which we will call, for the moment, the natural 
element ; and we perceiv'e another element given by 
the poet's own mind, which we will call, also for the 
moment, the artificial element ; — to fuse these two 
elements into one indissoluble whole is the business of 
poetry. 

.See wlierc the Child of Heaven with wingM feet 

Runs down the .slanted sunlight of the dawn. " 

Here the natural and the artificial are fused by the 
heat and magic of Shelley's genius into one entire 
and perfect image, and a beam of the yet unrisen 
smi become.s a pathway for the Me,ssenger of the 
Gods. 

Architecture is a constructional art ; whatever else 
It may be,— and it is much else, — it is that. It is a 
constructional art by its nature, by its origin, bv its 
life-.story. Mr. Hcott calls it an art of form, well then, 
of structural form, not of abstract form. Is there 
really such a thing as abstract beauty of form ? 
Nature supplies us not with beauty of form in the 
abstract, but with an infinite number of beautiful 
forms, each appropriate to some structm-e. The form 
of a mountain side is beautiful, we feel it to be so, yet 
the same form in another object, — the human face 
for instance,— might be repulsive. In Nature we 
perceive structuie in beautiful forms, not abstract 
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beauty either of line or surface. I am unable to 
<;onceive of abstract beauty of line, every line is 
beautiful in its place, a.s appropriate to, or expres- 
sive of, structure. Mr. Scott thinks that Renaissance 
architectm-e, the baroque especially, by its compara- 
tive freedom from the pres.sure of structural law, was 
able to devote its energy to abstract beauty of form. 
But is that really the fact ? ^ITiat one feels about it 
is that its forms are structural forms used very often 
Avithout structural reahty, without, at best, the 
sentiment of structure. The characteristic note in it, 
surely, is not abstract form but actual, weU-known, 
structural forms divorced from construction, used 
in fact as decoration. A facade by Borromini seems 
more a stage efiect than architecture, the appeal is 
to sense only, not through sense to the imaginative 
reason. 

We are not denying to baroque architecture a 
peculiar fascination, at its best there is genius in it,— 
energy, vivacity, an impatience of formalism, of the 
commonplace. A sincere critical study of the 
buildings in Rome which date from the pontificates of 
Pope Sixtus V. and Pope Paul V. would be a valuable 
addition to architectural literature. But it must be 
impartial ! sjmpathetic of course, but not bhnd to 
defects which are really as characteristic as excellen- 
cies. The warts must not be omitted from the 
portrait. Is it not Arnold who tells us that the first 
duty of criticism is disinterestedness, — to show the 
object as it really is ? And, in the case of the baroque, 
it will not be necessary for the adrocatvs diaholi to say 
with Ruskin, that it is base and immoral, nor, with 
Anderson, that it is decadent; it will be enough 
to say that it is eccenti ic. If I were to see a friend 
coming down the street with three hats on his head, 
one above another, I should tliink him eccentric, to 
the verge of imbecility. And when I see buildings 
with three pediments, of different shapes, one over 
another, I cannot help feehng that here is a school of 
architecture which has taken leave, not only of 
construction, but of common sense also. Common 
sense ! well, we resent its intrusions, we all like to go 
<iur own licentious way. And yet it ha.s its place, its 
uses ; to restrain art from becoming whimsical, 
affected, perverse ; in a word, — if Mr. Scott vill allow 
it. — from becoming baroque. 

No art can survive long without a I’ule or deter- 
mining impulse of some sort. The architects of the 
Renaissance quite certainly did hold themselves 
free, as far as was possible, from the control of the 
old structural principle in architecture, but on the 
other hand they admitted a new law, self-imposed, 
addressed solely to assthetics, the law of the Orders, 
the Vitruvian canon. Mr. Scott is sure that Renais- 
sance architecture gained immensely by this change, 
by the substitution of a purely aesthetic code for the 
old preoccupation with structure. We find it diffi- 
cult to share his conviction on this point. Surely 
a code of laws which is addressed to aesthetic directhj, 
as the Vitruvian code is, must have a more cramping 


influence on the imagination than structural law can 
have, which influences sesthetic only indirectly, 
which while it compels also impels, while it hmits 
also defines, while it controls also suggests. In fact 
is not this precisely the defect which is charged most 
frequently against the Renaissance, that in it the 
imagination has too little play, too httle freedom 
of movement ? And further, what authority can 
an arbitrary self-imposed law claim ? The great 
architects of the Renaissance themselves did not hesi- 
tate to take liberties with the Vitruvian rules. What 
is the good of a law- which may be obeyed or not, which 
is rooted in no authoritative principle 1 It may be said 
that, though these aesthetic rules of the Renaissance 
possess no authority in themselv^es, yet they deriv'e 
strong authority from taste. But taste also has no 
authority, no compelling force. People can be brought 
to agree about principles, but it is a commonplace 
that nothing will reconcile differences of taste. 
Taste, in fact, is idiosvncrasy, it is a name which 
covers all those inscrutable habits and dispositions, 
tho,se instinctive preferences and aversions, those 
small prejudices quite outside reason, which go 
to make up personahty. It is here principally 
that we differ, not agree ; neither education, nor 
argument, nor scholarship, nor agreement in prin- 
ciples, will suffice to obliterate differences of taste. 
If I am told that such and such things are of the best 
taste, that there is strong evidence of their being 
so, that a great number of very distinguished people 
have held that they are so, I answer : — but are they 
really so, are they so to me, now, and under these 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Scott devotes two chapters to what he calls 
“ The Romantic Fallacy,” not, as we think, with 
much success. It is evident that he dislikes very 
keenly some of the errors and excesses of Romanti- 
cism, and that, on account of these mi.stakes, he is 
inclined to treat the Romantic element in art rather 
cavalierly. Indeed his definitions of Romanticism 
are so extraordinary that we can hardly believe that 
he intends them to be taken seriously. Romanticism, 
he says, consists in ‘‘ a high dev'elopment of poetical 
sensibility towards the remote as such.” ‘‘ Its most 
typical form is the cult of the extinct.” Again, 
“ it allows the poetic interest of distant civilization 
to supplant fosthetic interest of form.” And again, 
“ it is inspired by the distant and the past.” No 
verv’ critical eye is needed to .see that all this is 
directed principally against the Gothic revival ; as 
a definition of the Romantic in art it cannot be 
received for a moment. According to this theory 
Renaissance architecture mnst be pronounced 
Romantic, for without question it w’as a cult of the 
extinct, without question it was inspired by the 
distant and the past. And Jlediseval architecture 
must be called un-Romantic, or perhaps “ classic,” 
for quite certainly it did not allow the poetic interest 
of distaut civilization to supplant aesthetic interest 
of form. By Mr. Scott’s definitions all architecture 
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since the fifteenth century is Romantic, and all 
architecture before that date — Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Ai'abian, Gothic — ^is not 
Romantic. Would such a classification .satisfy 
him ? But, in the ordinary acceptation, we take 
“ romantic ” to mean just that element in art which 
is the opposite of the commonplace and the prosaic, 
just that magic, in fact, which turns paintings, 
statue.s, buildings, into works of art ; 
which turns verses into poetry. .Vll new 
experiences are romantic to us for the 
time, unaccustomed scenery for instance, 

Swiss mountains. But art is of necessity, 
and by its very nature, romantic. Un- 
romantic pictures, unromantic verses, un- 
romantic architecture, are by no means 
inconceivable ! but these in truth are the 
failures. Art is romance ; if it were not 
that, what use should we have for it ? 

Nature gi\es us beauty. Nature affords 
delight to the senses, ai+ must offer us 
something different. And the one thing 
that we desire from art, really, is life, more 
life, a keener consciousness of living. 

From a world out-worn, a world of the 
commonplace, of prosaic fact, of routine, 
we turn to art for a new world, a world 
of strange experience.s, of intense situa. 
tions, of unconventional emotions : — in 
fact for a Romantic world. Art is of the 
imagination, and is addressed to the 
imagination — what can the imagination 
deal with but the romantic ? With fact ? 
yes, but with romantic fact, with fact 
treated romantically. The artist, in Mr. 

.‘^cott’s fine phrase, constructs “ within the 
world as it is, a pattern of the I'orld as he 
iionld have it,” surely, a romantic world. 

The Greek .spiiit itself was romantic : is 
there no romance in the Attic drama, in the 
Agamemnon, in the Medea ? For our part 
we cannot doubt that, to the Atlienian of 
the fifth century r.c.. the temple.s on the 
-4cropoli.s were romantic art, a fresh and 
enchanting e.xperience, a iiewly-crcated 
■■ pattern of the world as he would 
have it. " 

ft seems unpardonable to have devoted 
so much attention to the mi.stakes, os we 
think them, of Mr. Scott's admirable book. 

W e have done .so partly, no doubt. Ire- 
cause we are of a disputatious temper ; bat 
chiefly, it may be hojred. because we feel tliat it 
would be a serious loss to architectural littraturc 
if 3Ir. Scott were to suffer his fine critical ability to 
be cramped by prejudices. For no theory of archi- 
tecture has the smallest chance of finding acceptance 
unless it can be applied, impartially, to all the various 
manifestations of the art. 

Birmingham. -I. J-. Ball. 


BRUGES. 

Bruges ; J Becord and an Im pression. By Mary Stratton. With 
120 Illustrations by Charles Wade. 8o. pj). 163. 5s. net. 

[R. T. Batsford, Ltd., 95 High Holborn .] 

Mrs. Stratton’s book on Bruges would have been 
welcome at any time, for it is thoroughly well 
written and appreciative ; but its appearance now is 
especially opportune. For Bruges is in the thick of it, 


and no one knows yet to what extent it has suffered or 
will suffer. All parts of the town are of interest. The 
interest centres, it is true, in and around the Grande 
Flace with Its top-heavy belfry, the neighbouring 
Hotel de \ die, remains of the Palais du Franc, and 
other public buddings ; but there is not a street in the 
town, not a corner enclosed within its windmill-topped 
ramparts, that does not contain houses or churches 
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well worthy of attention. The secluded Beguinage with that of the Maison des Bateliers at Ghent, or even 
presents a scene that for mediseval completeness and with some of the facades at Ypres and Tournai. 
old-world charm would be difficult to beat. Possibly the inhabitants of Bruges — has Mrs. Stratton 

The past history and greatness of Bruges, the reasons coined the word Brugeans % it does not appear right — 
for its decline and why so much of the city remains spent their money more on interiors and fittings, 
unaltered, its present charm and fascination, are well History records their extravagance in dress, 
stated by Mrs. Stratton. She emphasises its rela- Immense though the fall of Bruges has been from its 
tions with this country by mentioning that William former high position as one of the chief towns of the 
Caxton, who printed his first book at Bruges, held great Hanseatic League, still more lamentable has 
office there as “ Governor of the English Nation.” In become the state of Damme, three miles away, and 
her very slight references to Mencding (or Memlinc) she once the flourishing port of Bruges. When I visited it 
is disappointing. The wonderful series of pictures by in 1882, on a hoard over the entrance doorway to the 
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that artist in the Hopital S. Jean deserve more than 
the bare mention of their existence that they receive. 

A chapter on the fayades of houses, in which Mrs. 
Stratton had the assistance of her husband, Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, brings out well their peculiarities, and shows 
why " Bruges being, ... a city of narrow streets and 
densely packed houses, . . . the city dweller had to he 
content with a comparatively narrow plot of ground, 
which . . . presented to the street a front averaging 
no more than some 20 to 30 feet in width.” Although 
the same idea of vertical brick pilaster strips dividing 
each front into bavs and framing in square-headed 
mullion and transoraed windows, the heads of ivhich 
are filled with sunk brick tracery, runs through all, 
there is still considerable variety in design shown. At 
the same time there is no one facade that can compare 


principal building in the town were the words " Hotel 
de Ville et Estaminet ” ! Damme receives full mention 
from Mrs. Stratton, who says that its population, once 
60,000, is barely 1,000 to-day. It still boasts a 
large church and some houses as good as any in 
Bruges itself. 

The illustrations deserve a special word of praise. 
Mr. Charles Wade has evidently come under the in- 
fluence of Memling and other masters of the Flemish 
school, and records his impressions of Bruges and 
Damme with a fidelity to detail which even they might 
have envied. Some of the drawings, especially the 
smaller architectural views, are hard, and others over- 
elaborate, but the latter especially have probably 
suffered in reproduction. 

F. M. StMPSox [F.]. 
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PEOGEESS IN PAINT MANU- 
FACTUEE. 

I Ail afraid that the majority of architects still look 
upon the subject of painting more or less in the 
light of a side issue, regarding the function of paint 
as of too little importance from a structural point of 
view for the question of its proper composition and 
use to demand serious attention. 

In the brochure entitled " Notes on the Properties 
and Ingredients of Commercial Paints,” issued by 
the Science Standing Committee of the Institute 
some three or four years ago, however, I notice that 
the Committee expresses the opinion that this subject 
is one “ which, though it forms but a small part of 
the wide field covered by an architect’s work, is of 
considerable importance in the hght of the cost of 
constant repainting, coupled with the great openings 
for the use of inferior materials.” This is a statement 
pregnant with practical bearing on the subject, for 
it cannot be too clearly or too often emphasised that 
in a chmate such as that of Great Britain efficient 
painting is of vital importance to the protection and 
upkeep of our buildings. It forms, in fact, in most 
cases the only available means of protecting wood- 
work, metal, and even stone, from the rapid deterio- 
ration which follows exposure to the impure atmo- 
sphere of om- modern towns, the effect of which has 
been fully explained by Sir Arthur Church and others.* 
From a rule-of-thumb and home-made material paint 
manufacture has grown into an organised industry, 
developed on scientific lines, for the constantly 
increasing demand has stimulated the chemical 
engineer to evolve special machinery for its efficient 
manufacture on a large scale, and close competition 
has necessitated constant chemical supervision to 
ensure a reputation for good quahty. 

But in every industry, side by side with the 
benefieial effect of demand and competition we have 
their concomitant evils : the stimulation of the 
imitation and the spurious product, and the tendency 
to pass off adulterated products under the stress of 
competition. “ Paint specialities ’’ by the score 
have flooded the market in recent years, and one 
can fully sympathise with the Committee in their 
conclusion ; " The whole subject has been found to be 
so complex, and any unanimity of opinion so lacking, 
that it appears unhkely that any precise standardisa- 
tion will be attainable for some time to come.” 

A thorough understanding of the industry, in fact, 
involves no mean amount of study and research, and 
it would be unreasonable to suggest that the architect 
should accept the burden of becoming an expert in the 
subject. I do suggest, however, that the architect 
would find it well worth while to be conversant with 
the fundamental principles governing the production 
of efficient paint — and to this end perhaps some 
notes on the present state of scientific opinion on 
the subject may be of interest. 

* See. for example. The ('onsmation of Vr^tan ^ton*^iri,rk and 
Wall Paintings, Royal JJHIT. 


Fundamentally, paint is composed of a finely 
divided sohd portion, or pigment, and a hquid portion, 
or vehicle, which has the property of changing into 
a tough adhesive sohd on exposure to the air, thus 
binding the particles of pigment to the surface. 
This change is commonly known as “ drying,” but is in 
reahty a comphcated chemical reaction, the control 
of wluch forms one of the most vital problems in the 
production of efficient paint. 

The conditions which paint is called upon to 
fulfil in the protection and decoration of buildings 
are many, and a perfect paint would excel in numerous 
properties, which may be summarised thus : — 

1. Perfect freedom of working. 

2. Great “ body ; that is, power of hiding the 
stirface. 

3. Power of " drying ” quickly and uniformly to 
form a film having the characteristics — 

4. Elasticity, to enable it to follow the expansion 
and contraction of the surface. 

•5. Hardness, to protect the surface from mechanical 
injury. 

6. Impermeability to moisture and gases, to enable 
it to protect the painted suiface from the effect of 
frost, corrosive agents, and so on. 

7. Chemical stability and inertness, to enable it 
not only to resist attack by the same agencies itself, 
but to remain indefinitely without suffering anv 
internal or external chemical change. 

We must, of course, take it as an axiom that no 
paint is ideal in the sense of possessing all these 
properties fully developed. The problem of paint 
production is to strike an effective balance between 
these conflicting requirements. 

One of the most remarkable features of modern scien- 
tific research has been the bringing into prominence of 
the enormous influence that can be exerted by agencies 
so slight as to appear at first sight insignificant. One 
need only call to mind as an illustration the far-reach- 
ing influence of radium, which exists in such minute 
quantities that the world’s present supply could be 
held in one hand. This applies a.s much to the paint 
industry as to other branches of apphed chemistrv. 
Research has shown, for example, that the “ dryinsj'’" 
of the oil and the durabihty of the resultant fihn^of 
paint are influenced to a remarkable degree by the 
presence of certain metallic salt.s in extremely minute 
quantity. 

Such subtle reactions may be applied to improving 
the qualities and eliminating the known weaknesses of 
those materials which have been proved by long experi- 
ence to be the most efficient, and true progress'has lain 
rather in this direction than in the more obvious one 
of endeavouring to replace them by new materials 
possessing theoretical advantages which in general 
prove m practice to introduce at the same time new 
and unforeseen defects. Both methods have, how- 
e\er, been practised, and there has thus arisen in the 
industry tw(r schools of thought — those who follow 
the principle of applying scientific research to solving 
the problem of increasing the efficiency of paint by 
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improving the manufacture of existing materials, and 
those who attempt to cut the Gordian knot by aban- 
doning well-known materials in favour of others pos- 
sessing theoretical advantages. I must frankly con- 
fess myself a believer in the former method, for the 
reason that one has a soimd basis of accumulated ex- 
perience to direct the most profitable line of inquiry, 
for the problem is complicated by so many factors in 
actual use — ^the influence of varying conditions of ex- 
posure, environment, &c. — that it is only by years of 
practical experience that the qualities and defects 
of any material become fuUy understood. 

The danger of introducing new materials and 
rejecting old ones lies, therefore, in the fact that, 
whilst the new material may show some specific advan- 
tage under favourable circumstances, this may be far 
outweighed by defects which manifest themselves 
under difEerent circumstances . An instance that imme- 
diately occurs to one in this connection is the question 
of abandoning the use of white lead in favour of other 
pigments, on account of certain technical and eco- 
nomic disadvantages. This pigment is one of the most 
valuable ingredients the paint manufacturer has at his 
command. It has been in use for so long, and the ex- 
perience of its use is so great, that its merits and 
defects are well known from every point of view. 

One technical problem presented by its use illus- 
trates very well the difficulty of making progress by 
the method of substitution — namely, the discolouring 
effect of air containing sulphuretted hydrogen, owing 
to the gradual formation of lead sulphide. Theoreti- 
cally, the substitution of white lead by oxide of zinc 
would obviate this, not because sulphuretted hydrogen 
has no action on it, as is too often incorrectly stated, 
but because the sulphide of zinc formed is white, and 
therefore the action does not become apparent by dis- 
coloration. In practice, however, it is found that, 
whereas the action of such impure air is merely to dis- 
colour the surface of the lead paint without impairing 
its durabihty, when zinc is substituted this difficulty 
is only obviated at the sacrifice of the most valuable 
property of the paint — ^its protective value ; for the 
paint under such conditions rapidly disintegrates in a 
manner that appears unaccountable until we investi- 
gate more closely the chemical reactions involved, 
when we discover that the action does not stop with 
the formation of the sulphide. Oxidation ensues, 
with the production of sulphate of zinc, which is freely 
soluble in water ; the paint, in consequence, becomes 
useless as a protection against moisture, which causes 
it to disintegrate rapidly by dissolving away the now 
soluble pigment. In the case of white lead a similar 
cycle of reaction takes place, with the essential differ- 
ence, however, that the lead sulphate so formed is quite 
insoluble and only inferior to the original white in dura- 
bihty, so that the ultimate effect is, for all practical 
purposes, to restore the original condition of affairs. 

It is quite conceivable, moreover, that research on 
the fines of improvement rather than substitution 
may obviate this disadvantage of discoloration in 
the case of white lead. It is suggestive to note in this 


connection that white lead was freely used in mediaeval 
times for tempera painting, for which purpose it was 
mixed with a medium consisting largely of yolk of egg. 

Thus we read in the XIV. Century MS. “ De arte 
iUuminandi ” (preserved in the Naples Library) : 
“ album colorem arte iUuminandi unum tantum pro- 
bavi esse bonum, videlicet album plumbi sive aliter 
cerussa,” and concerning the medium with which this 
and other pigjnents were mixed, “Aque vero cum 
quibus ponuntur colores sunt hec, videlicet ovorum 
gallinarum clara et vitella eorum.” 

I have myself found white lead to be present in 
tempera paintings that I have examined, where it has 
remained for centuries without an)' trace of discolor- 
ation. Modern tempera paintings exhibit the same 
phenomena. I remember Sir Charles Holroyd once 
showing me a painting he had executed with yolk- 
of-egg medium which had stood untouched for 
twenty years without a trace of discoloration. The 
point is that the yolk-of-egg readily gives off sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, an obvious fact when one re- 
members that this is invariably described as “ smell- 
ing like rotten eggs,” and one would in theory expect 
the white lead to be rapidly discoloured when mixed 
with such a medium. There is evidently something 
here which has arrested the normal action. It was the 
observation of a similar slight discrepancy between 
theoretical and observed results which led Sir William 
Bamsay to discover the element argon, which exists 
in the air in minute traces. And in like manner inves- 
tigation of the cause of this curious discrepancy may 
quite reasonably be expected to result in the discovery 
that the addition of a mere trace of some substance 
would render white lead immune from discoloration, 
thus obviating a defect without sacrificing any of the 
qualities which render this pigment so indispensable 
to the painter. 

The hygienic disadvantages of white lead, which 
have been strongly urged in recent times to warrant 
its abolition, are similarly capable of being overcome. 
At the present time, in fact, the risk of injury to the 
health of those engaged in its manufacture has been 
reduced to almost negligible dimensions by research 
into the exact cause and operation of the trouble, 
and there seems no reason why the risk should not be 
obviated without resort to the desperate expedient of 
abandom’ng the use of this material in favour of 
materials which possess many practical disadvantages.* 

Many other materials might be referred to which 
illustrate in a similar manner the problems confront- 
ing the paint manufacturer. The instances 1 have- 
quoted are, however, sufficient to indicate the possi- 
bilities of further progress and to emphasize the 
danger of attempting to replace well-tried mateiials 
of proved merit by new and little-understood products, 
which often fail with disastrous results under unfore 
seen contingencies. 

Noel HE.iTO.\. 

* 1 have dealt with this point fully in a Paper read before the 
Royal Society of .Arts, and reported in the Journnl for 12 March, 191:1. 

I! 
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Wilson, A. Needliam : Captain, Territorials. 

Wilson, Geoffrey C. ; Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Worthington. J. Hubert : Lieut., Jlst City Battalion Man- 
chester Regiment. 


9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 7th November 1914 


(imoMCLK. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Third List. 

The following is the Third List of names of Fellows, 
Associates, Licentiates, and Students K.T.B.A. who 
have re.sponded to the call of duty and are serving 
with H.M. Forces for the duration of the war. Previous 
lists will be found in the September and October 
issues ; — 

Fellows. 

■Cappon, T. M. ; Recruiting Officer, Black Watch (Terr.). 
Goddard, H. L. : Major. 4th Battalion Lcicostci'shire Regiment 
(Terr.). 

Hardcastle, Wilfred .1. ; Lieut .Col , V D . Staff 10th Division 
New Army. 

Spain, Joseph : Captain, 7th Durham Light Infantry. 

Wilkie, W. F. : Lieutenant, 4th V.B. R.H. 

Wilson, Cecil : Lieut. -Col., 7th Welsh (Cyclist) (Terr.). 

Associ.ctes. 

Baine.«, J. C. : Captain, 4th Battalion U'icestershire Regiment 
(Terr. ). 

Bedingfield, R. W. : Captain, 4th Battalion LcMCe.ster.shire 
Regiment (Terr.). 

Bevis, R. H. P. : Captain, Royal Engineers. 

Brown, John ; Captain, Northants Territorials. 

Clouting. C. E. 

Cowper. J. B. F. 

Davis, Claude : Lieut.. 2n(l Birmingham Battalion Royal 
Warwicks. 

Hake. G. D. Gordon ; King Edward’s Horse. 

Hands, J. ( C 

Hebblethwaite, B. R. ; 2nd l^ondon Sanitary Div.. K..\.M.C. 
Hendry, H. D. 

Hunter, G. E. : Captain, Northumberland Fusiliers. 

.Jardine, H. S. 

Jones. G. Howard ; Public Schools Battalion. Royal Fusiliers. 
Keys, P. H. 

Nimmo, W. W. 

Pearson. H. John ; United Arts Force. 

Pickmere, Travers : Universities and Public Selimjls Corps. 
Roche. C. S. 

Rogers. Cecil W. : Artists'. 

Rushworth. T. S, : Lieutenant, 7th City of London Battalion. 
Scott, J. Maxwell. 

Sinclair, W. B. 

Tasker. A. K. : Captain. Tyne Electrical Engim*ers. 

Ta.sker. W. W. ; Lieut., Northumbrian Royal Engineers. 
Thomp.son. W. Harding : Honourable Artillery Company. 
Trueiove, J. Reginald : Lieutenant, Queen’s. 24th County of 
London. 

U alter, R. A. : 12th Battalion Middle.sex Regiment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own). 


Licentiates. 

Barnett, R. R. ; Royal East Kent Yeomanry. 

Broadley, William A. : 1st Battalion Surrej' (Croydon) 
National Reserve. 

Danby. Harold H. : Royal Engineers. 

Flower, Victor : Captain, 13th Battalion London Regiment. 
Johnston, J. W. : Royal Engineers. 

Meikle, J. A. ; Universities and Public Schools Brigade 
(Royal Fusiliers). 

Nieholls, F. ; Inns of Court. O.T.C. 

Royds, A. F. 

Saunders, J. T. ; London Scottish. 

Skipwith, F. P. : Captain, 7th Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Walker, Wm. : Lieut., Highland Cyclist Battalion (Terr.). 

Students. 

Barber, R. Alfred : Royal Naval Division (Engineers). 
Beaveretock, H. 

Brown, J. Boyce ; Lieut., 6th Battalion Hampshire 
Regiment (Terr.). 

Carey, J. 

Chaundler, J. H. : Chief Petty Officer, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft 
Corps. 

Clarke. W. L. : Artists’ Rifles. 

Cooksey, H. T. 

Cruickshank, D. E. ; 1st Battalion U.P.S., Royal Fusiliers. 
Donaldson, B. : Northumberland Hussars, Imperial Yeomanry. 
Dumford, W. J. : 1st City of London Sanitary Co., R.A.M.C. 
(Terr.). 

Elsworth, L. A. : Honourable Artillery Company. 

Fincham, E. 

Freaker. Allan L. : Artists’. 

Gostling. W. B. 

Hinton. C. A. : Lieut., 5th King's Own Royal Lancasters. 
Hunt, Norman S. : Universities and Public Schools Corps. 
Kaltenbach, A. F. 

Kruckenbcrg, F. L. : 1st West Riding Field Ambulance. 
R.A.M.C. (Terr.). 

Lyne, D. R. : R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Mackellar, R. N. H. : 9th Highland Light Infantry. 

Maddock, R, H. : Artists’. 

Moscrop, \\ . N. .1.; Lieut., 5th Battalion, Durham Light 
Infantry. 

Nightingale. F. B. ; I'nited Arts Force. 

Parkin, W. G. 

Pite. Ian Beresford : Lieutenant, Royal Engineers. 

Ratcliff, I red: Sheffield Battalion York and Lancaster 
Regiment. 

Saunders, Bernard : 6th Battalion Royal Warwicks (Terr.). 
Spence, A. T. 

Symington, H. H. : 4th Battalion Leicestershire Regiment 
(TeiT.). * 

Toothill. J. C. P. : Artists' Rifles. 

Turner, T. E. : Lieut., City of London (Kensington). 

Venn, G. O. ; Royal Fusiliers, Public Schools Battalion. 

White, T. F. H. : Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Whitehouse, L. : 2nd City Battalion King's Liverpool 
Regiment. 

Members will be glad to learn that Mr. Francis 
Hooper (F.J has received news of his son, Lieut. 
Kenneth Hooper, of the East Lancashire Regiment 
who wa.s reported wounded at Cambrai and later as 
mis.smg. Lieut. Hooper has now written home that 
he wa.s for twelve days in the temporary hospital at 
Idgny, near Cambrai, that he has recovered from his 
wounds and is a prisoner of war at Torgau-on-Elbe 
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War and the Professional Classes : Formation of a 
Relief Council. 

Directly the war broke out the distress expected 
to arise therefrom among the industrial population 
was at once anticipated and taken in hand to be dealt 
with adequately by the National Rehef Fund. The 
response to the Prince of Wales’ appeal was immediate 
and generous, with the result that there is little fear 
of irremediable upheaval of conditions among the 
industrial classes. 

This Fund, however, as everyone knows, makes 
grants only to the Local Distress Committees and the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association. It does 
not, therefore, touch in any way the great distress 
already prevalent among the professional classes, for 
men and women of this class cannot appeal for help 
to the Local Distress Committees, who possess no 
adequate machinery for dealing with such cases. 

Yet this class is the one hit most promptly and 
severely by the dislocation of business, and by the 
sudden, unexpected cessation of the demand for 
luxuries. In fact, not only are all the professions 
which depend upon the conditions of peace and the 
fluency of the market practically at a standstill, but 
also the creative and artistic professions, such as 
literature, journalism, the stage, art, &c. All these 
rely upon the conditions of peace or the demand for 
luxuries, and that demand is gone. However long 
the war may last, it is certain that the dislocation in 
the professions will continue for some years after 
peace has been made. 

Many small but hitherto prosperous homes will be 
broken up through the mainstays being thrown out of 
work, or through the men, moved by the needs of 
their country, having enlisted as ordinary privates, 
receiving, of course, as such the ordinary pay of a 
private ; this is naturally insufficient to keep the 
home together on anything like the standard of living 
that has hitherto been attained. In many cases also 
financial difficulties may arise because securities 
cannot be realised or loans negotiated. It is obvious, 
then, since there is no control organisation or general 
fund to meet the distress already so prevalent, that 
the need for such a fund is very great. 

During the last few weeks, therefore, there has been 
in process of formation an organisation to be called 

The Professional Classes War Relief Council.” 
This Council is composed of the nominees of the 
majority of the principal professional institutions, 
such as the Architects’, Surveyors’, Engineers’, 
Musicians’, Authors’, &c., as well as representatives 
of the chief societies engaged in relief work (in order 
to promote valuable co-operation), with the result 
that it is a very representative and powerful body of 
business men and women. 

The Council does not propose to offer any form of 
charity in relief, as this would naturally be both 
impossible and undesirable, but it does propose to 
give certain centralised forms of assistance, which 
will, it is hoped, tide over the critical period of the 


war, enabling people so severely hit to resume their 
normal status when the war is over. 

The majority of the professional societies have 
their own benevolent funds ; these are and must 
remain quite independent, but it will ensure the most 
adequate return for outlay being obtained if certain 
forms of assistance are centralised and made available 
for their use. 

The chief forms of assistance arranged are in 
matters of Education, Training, Emigration, Mater- 
nity Aid, and Temporary Employment, all of which 
are worked under separate representative sub- 
committees of men and women whose positions and 
capabilities fit them especially for dealing with their 
special departments. 

For example, the Education Committee is com- 
posed of the Presidents of the principal scholastic 
associations, and has as its objective the arrangement 
of co-operation with the proprietors and governing 
bodies of schools by which children whose parents, 
through financial stress, are unable to pay the usual 
school fees will be maintained at school at reduced 
fees assisted by a grant from the funds of the Council ; 
thereby ensuring both the continuity of the schools, 
many of which would otherwise have to close down 
owing to the withdrawal of pupils, and also the 
uninterrupted education of the children, which is so 
vitally important to the national life. 

The Training and Emigration Committee proposes 
chiefly to arrange free training for those professions 
for winch it has been ascertained that openings exist 
either at home or in the Overseas Dominions. This 
will apply mainly to men and women in already 
overstocked professions. 

Numbers of domestic and emigration colleges have 
offered free or greatly reduced trainings to the Council, 
and these scholarships are immediately available. 

The Maternity Assistance Committee proposes to 
open a maternity nursing home for wives of profes- 
sional men, staffed by voluntary doctors and mid- 
wives. A suitable building has already been 
generously lent for the purpose. It is also proposed 
to give free maternity assistance in their own homes, 
so long as those homes can be kept together. This 
Committee and staff comprise some of the most 
eminent men and women in the medical world. 

The Temporary Employment Committee has been 
organised to develop opportunities for temporary 
employment in works of public and national utility 
both for men and for women. 

It has also been found necessary to meet the 
demand for immediate relief while people are waiting 
to be placed in permanent work. The Women’s 
Emergency Corps and the National Union of Women's 
Suffrage Societies have opened certain temporary 
workrooms for needlework, toy-making, &c., for 
professional women, which they have arranged to 
make available to nominees of the Council. 

It will be seen how far-reaching and important the 
work of this Council is, for it affects not only the 
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conditions immediately confronting us while the war 
lasts, but may develop on such lines as would be of 
permanent value in forming a centre for all informa- 
tion relative to the conditions and opportunities of 
■employment in the various professions. 

It is necessary to form a central fund to cairy on 
this great work, this fund being used to organise and 
maintain the various forms of assistance proposed ; 
"to help those members of professions which are not 
organised and have, therefore, no benevolent funds ; 
to provide assistance for the families of professional 
men who have given up all to enlist for the service of 
their country. 

All those who have this very real need at heart are 
earnestly invited to give practical support by sending 
donations to The Treasurer, Professional Classes War 
Belief Council, 13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, S.W. Cheques 
to be crossed Messrs. Coutts & Co. 

The objects of the Belief Council appeal in a very 
special manner to architects, and deserve their most 
generous support. Architects and surveyors are 
influentially represented on the Council, among them 
being Mr. Ernest Newton, A.B. A., President B.I.B.A., 
Mr. George Hubbard, Vice-President B.I.B.A., Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse [E.], Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary 
B.I.B.A., Mr. H. M. Fletcher [F.], Hon. Secretary 
A. A., Mr. Percy B. Tubbs [F.j, late President of the 
Society of Architects, and Mr. A. Goddard, Secretary 
of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Work in England for Belgian Refugee Craftsmen. 

The Belgians are an industrious people, and to keep 
in enforced idleness those who have sought asylum 
amongst us would not be dealing kindly with them. 
The problem is how to pay our debt to Belgium with- 
out prejudice to the interests of our own workpeople. 
A movement which promi.ses good practical results 
has been set on foot by the Hampshire House Befugee 
Housing and Workshops Committee, Hammersmith. 
A wood workshop for men has been started by the 
■Committee under M. Goossens, of Liege, a cabinet- 
maker of great skill. It is intended to employ both 
British and Belgian workmen with apprentices, to 
follow and learn their trade under the best auspices. 
All the workmen will be paid at the customary trade 
union rates, any Belgians who are housed, fed, and 
clothed through the Committee being paid at a pro- 
portionate rate. Thrifty Belgians will thus be able, 
when the time comes, to go home with a small fund 
of savings for their repatriation. The Committee’s 
aim is to create a store of well-made furniture for the 
new homes of a restored Belgium. Mr. Charles 
Spooner [E.] is acting as Honorary Director of the 
workshop. The Committee has also started work- 
shops for other trades on similar lines, and is trusting 
to establish in Hammersmith such a centre of skilled 
handicrafts for both men and women as will not only 
have helped Belgium in her need, but will be of 
permanent benefit to the industrial life of our own 
country. Fund>^. of course, are needed, and the 


Committee earnesth' appeals for subscriptions, which 
should be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. Fred Bowntree, 
11 Hammersmith Terrace, W. Particulars of the 
workshops may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
Walter Seward, 9 Copper MaU, Hammersmith. 

The A. A. War Service : Gifts in Kind wanted. 

A committee has been formed by Mrs. Maurice E. 
Webb, in connection with the Architectural Associa- 
tion War Service Bm-eau, for the purpose of providing 
necessities and extra comforts for the very consider- 
able number of men connected with the architectural 
and surveying profes.sions and building trades who are 
serving with the Colours. The Committee now appeals 
for assistance in its endeavours to make as comfortable 
as possible the lot of those who have so splendidly 
responded to their country’s call. Owing to the gen- 
erous assistance already afforded, many parcels have 
been dispatched both to men actually at the front and 
to tho.se in training camps and barracks, and the verv 
kind and appreciative letters which hav^e been received 
from the men confirm the Committee’s opinion that 
the work it has undertaken is meeting a real need. The 
Committee especially appeals to the wives and daugh- 
ters of architects and surveyors and other ladies con- 
nected with the building trades for gifts both in kind 
and money, in order to enable it to meet the heavy and 
increasing demand which is being made upon its 
resources. As a result of careful inquiry it has been 
ascertained that the articles contained in the following 
list are most needed : blankets, body belts, scarves, 
sleeping helmets, flannel shirts, socks, towels, soap, 
tobacco, cigarettes, games, papers, magazines. All 
contributions, which will be gratefully received, should 
be sent to Mrs. Maurice E. Webb at the Architectural 
Association, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster. A list 
of contributors will be published in the Architectural 
As.sociation Journal from time to time. 

Sinking of the “ Clan Grant ” : Loss of the Cities and 
Town Planning Exhibition. 

The valuable collection of map.s, plans, models, etc., 
which made up the Cities and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion of the officials of the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh, 
has been lost with the steamer Clan Grant, which was 
sunk in Indian waters by the German cruiser Emdeti. 
By special invitation of the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal the Exhibition was invited some 
time ago to the capitals of these Presidencies. It was 
placed on board the Clan Grant at Liverpool about the 
middle of September and was proceeding to Madras. 
Fortunately, Professor Geddes and Mr. Alistair Geddes 
travelled by another boat, and have now landed safely. 
In connection with the Exhibition Profe.ssor Geddes 
was to have lectured and advised in India on various 
aspects of town planning and the reconstruction of 
Indian cities. A conservative estimate of the loss 
places it at two or three thousand poimds, but that 
does not include the labour which has been apphed 
to it by enthusiastic workers for many years, A good 
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part of the collection was on view at the Exhibition 
of the R.I.B.A. Town Planning Conference in 1910. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester [J?’.] writes : “ As the loss of 
this unique collection handicaps Professor Gleddes 
most seriously in the important work he has imder- 
taken, an effort is being made by those who appreciate 
the valuable contributions he has made to the 
problems of civic development to replace the salient 
features, and to forward, as soon as possible, a collec- 
tion on a smaller scale, but representative in type of 
that now hang at the bottom of the Indian Ocean. 

“ Through the generosity of the Architects’ Pro- 
fessional Employment Committee a staff is now 
engaged on preparing maps and diagrams ; but the 
only means by which it appears possible to pro\’ide 
for the historic section, comprising maps, prints, and 
views of cities in past ages, is by a request to all 
possessing these to lend or give them to the collection. 

I therefore, on behalf of the Exhibition Emer- 
gency Committee, venture to appeal to your readers 
to co-operate by sending to me at 47 Bedford Square, 
W.C., whatever they may be wilhng to spare that 
falls within the following category : Plans, views, or 
lantern-slides illustrating — 

“ 1. Ancient and modem cities. 

“ 2. Historical buildings. 

“ 3. Restorations of cities or important buildings. 

“ 4. Geological, physical, botanical, and ethno- 
graphical maps, charts, diagrams, and pictures. 

“ Large panoramic views would be especially suit- 
able.” 

The A. A. Collection of Lantern Slides. 

By direction of the Council some 900 lantei n shdes, 
representing many years’ accumulations of illustra- 
tions of Papers read before the Institute, have been 
handed over as a loan to the Architectural A.ssociation. 
Previously the A. A. collection numbered upwards of 
6,000 shdes, all catalogued and classified, and avail- 
able to its members and other people for liire at a 
small charge. The recent additions bring the number 
up to 7,000, and the A.A. has agreed that the whole 
collection shall be available for loan to members of the 
R.I.B.A., without charge, on apphcation to the 
Council. For the future the Institute slides will be 
kept at Conduit Street for a year after use and then be 
added to the A.A. collection. 

Destruction of Ancient Monuments : Sympathy with 
France and Belgium. 

The following resolution, signed by Mr. Lionel 
Earle, Sir John Stirhng Maxwell, and Sir E. Vincent 
Evans, Chairmen of the Ancient Monuments Boards 
of England, Scotland, and Wales respectively, has 
been sent to the French Ambassador and the Belgian 
Minister for transmission to their Governments : — 

'■ The Ancient Monuments Boards of England, 
Scotland, and Wales desire to record the horror and 
indignation with which they have received the news 
of the wanton destruction by the common enemy of 
the famous and beautifid monuments of your country, 


monuments which were justly the pride not only of 
their native land, but of the whole civihsed world. 

“ Such losses are, alas ! irreparable, and must ever 
remain a bitter memory, the record of a chapter in the 
annals of mankind which will brand w'ith indelible 
infamy the minds which conceived and the hands 
w'hich carried out so idle an outrage against civilisation. 

“■ But although nothing can undo these excesses of 
a brutal and ruthless militarism, the occasion must 
at least evoke a demonstration of full and complete 
sympathy with the people on whom they have been 
inflicted, a people long and deservedly famous alike 
for the inestimable value of their historical monuments 
as for their deep appreciation of that value.” 

Garden Cities and Towm Planning. 

The following is a programme of lectm'es arranged 
by the Towm Planning Institute for the ensuing 
session ; — ■ 

Oct. 23. Wide Roads for Cities. By John A. Brodie. 
M.Inst.C.E. 

Nov. 13. The Industrial Village. By Percy T. Runton [.t.]. 

Dec. 4. The Ruislip-Northuood Scheme. By E. R. Abbott 
and F. M. Elgood [F.]. 

Jan. 29, 1915. The Urban Land Problem as it affects Town 
Planning. By Professor S. D. Adshead [F.]. 

Feb. 19. Economics of Town Planning in Relation to Land 
Development. By George L. Pepler, F.S.I. 

Mar. 12. Some of the Larger Problems of Town Planning. 
By Thomas H. Mawson \_Hon. A.], 

Apr. 16. Replanning and Redevelopment in Existing 
Centres. By W. T. Lancashire, M.Inst.C.E., and H. V. Lan- 
chester [F.]. 

The R.I.B.A. War ReUef Fund. 

Messrs. Alex. Koch & Sons, of 44 Doughty Street, 
W.C., publishers of the well-known annual, Academy 
Architecture, announce the approaching publication 
of a Portfolio of Twenty Plates reproduced from draw- 
ings of Egyptian Temples and Mosques by Mr. W. J. 
Palmer Jones. The reproductions are by lithography, 
the original drawings being done on the stone by 
Mr. Jones himself and the printing carried out under 
his personal supervision. The originals, remarkably 
clever drawings, are in charcoal — -a medium eminently 
suitable for the presentment of these fascinating old 
monmuents ; and the hthograph reproductions, iudg 
ing by the specimens w'hich have been sent to the 
Institute for inspection, are admirable. The work 
was put in hand some time before the war broke out, 
and the pubhshing price was originally fixed at three 
guineas. Messi-s. Koch, however, announce that they 
are prepared to supply copies at the subscription price 
of two guineas, and they imdertake to contribute half 
the sum received for each copy to the War Relief 
Fund now' being raised by the R.I.B.A. Messrs. Kcch 
desire it to be known that they are naturalised British 
subjects since 1891, of >Swiss origin, and that their 
junior partner is a British-born subject. 

Detroit Building Reg^ulations. 

New building regulations for the City of Detroit 
place the following limitations on the ratio of least 
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diameter to length of unbraced piers and colunms : 
Brick or hollow tile, 1 to 10 ; wood, 1 to 16 and 1 to 
24 ; cast iron, 1 to 20 and 1 to 30 ; steel, 1 to 44. 
Working loads on masonry in tons per squa e foot 
are limited as follows : Brick work in Ume mortar, 7 ; 
in hme and cement mortar, 9 ; in hme and Portland 
cement mortar, 11 ; in Portland cement mortar, 15. 
For pressed brick, 20 per cent, excess of the above is 
allowed. For hard hoUow tile with vertical cells 
laid in Portland cement the load is 20, and with 
horizontal cells, 12 ; for ordinary hollow tile in Port- 
land cement mortar, 12J for vertical cells and 7 for 
horizontal cells ; rubble stone in lime mortar, 5 ; 
in lime and cement mortar, 6 ; in Ume and Portland 
cement mortar, 7 ; in cement, 8 ; in Portland 
cement, 10 ; concrete, 8 ; Portland cement concrete 
footings, 30. 

The Chadwick War Lectures. 

The forthcoming Chadwick Lectures include three 
on “ Camp, Ship, and Hospital Hygiene ” by Dr. A. T. 
Nankivell at Bedford College, Regent's Park, on 
Saturdays, the 14th (when Mr. John Slater [F.] will 
preside), 21st, and 28th November, at 3 p.m. 
*■ Government and Military Sanitation in the Tropics ’’ 
is the subject of two lectures to be delivered by Sir 
Ronald Ross at the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, Kingsway, on Fridays, 4th and 11th 
December, at 8.15 p.m. On Fridays, 15th and 29th 
January, at 5.15 p.m., Dr. F. M. Sandwith will 
lecture on “ AVar and Disease ” at the Royal Society 
of Arts. Professor AV. J. Simpson, AI.D., will deliver 
a course of three lectures on Naval Hygiene ” at the 
Town Hall, Portsmouth, on Fridays, 27th November, 
4th and 11th December, at 9 p.m. Admission is free 
to all lectures. 


oiuTr.vuv. 

William Cowley Stevenson, Liienti'ite. who passed 
away at Seaton, South Devon, on 11 th October, was 
the elder surviving son of tlie lute Henry Steven.son, 
F.L.S., of Norwich, a local natiirali.st of much dis- 
tinction, and the autlior of the Birds of yorfolk. a 
history of the local fauna of the countv which, for the 
past fifty years, has commanded w ide.spread attention. 
His great-grandfather, AA'illiani Steven.soii, F.S.,V., 
was a miniature painter of some distinction, and a 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds during his presidency 
of the Royal Academy. It was this Air. Stevenson 
who in 1812 superintended a new edition of The 
History of Ely Cathedral, by' the late Rev. James 
Bentham, A.M., F.S.A., Rector of Feltwell St. 
Nicholas, Norfolk, and Prebendary of Ely. His 
remains were interred in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Norw'ich, beneath a mural monument, e.xecuted in 
statuary marble by De Carte, with a characteristic 
epitaph by Mr. Thomas Amyot, F.S.A. The late 
Mr. Stevenson was educated at Norwich Grammar 
School under the famous Dr. Augu.stus Je.ssopp, and 


on leaving there he entered the office of Messrs. 
Edward Boardman & Son, of Norwich, w'ho have 
carried out much ecclesiastical and other work 
in all parts of the country. Afterw'ards he became an 
assistant in the office of Messrs. AVylson & Long, of 
King AAbUiam Street, Charing Cross, and whilst thus 
employed had a good deal to do with the construction 
of the AA’inter Gardens at Blackpool and works of a 
similar character with which the name of that firm 
has been idenfified for many years past. A complete 
breakdown in health, however, compelled him to take 
up his residence permanently in the country, and 
dm'ing the last eight or terr years he had hved at 
Seaton. Here he was instrunrental in designing 
several houses on the Broadclose Estate and else- 
where in the parish, and he was also the winrrer of 
the prize design for laying out the Cliff Gardens scheme 
at Seaton. Air. Stevenson made many friends in the 
quiet little South Devon town, and his early demise — • 
he was only fifty— was greatly' deplored by them. 

F. Primeo.se Stevexso.v. 


roRKESPONDENCE. 

R.I.B.A. Council. 

The Quildhall, E.C. : 24 October 1914. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — AVith reference to Mr. Lucas’ letter in the 
Journal of the 17th inst., I have already repudiated 
the quotation of Air. Watson that the Edinburgh 
Association and the Hampshire Society are composed 
mainly of people who had merely an interest in 
architecture.” It is impossible to argue with men 
w'ho do not deal w'ith the words one uses but state 
they •• imply ” or ’■ suggest ” or infer ” or " insinu- 
ate ” something ; they place their own interpre- 
tation on the W'ords used and disagree with that 
interpretation. Whether the bulk of the members 
of the Hampshire and Isle of AVight Society are, 
or are not, architects has very little interest for me. 
1 dealt with the quahfications for membership as 
stated in our Kalendar. I said members of that 
Society ‘‘ are not necessarily architects.” I stated 
that fact and quoted every w'ord in the Kalendar 
that deals with the subject : the other words quoted 
by Mr. Lucas refer to Arcliitects and Hon. Alembers, 
and have nothing to do with the point I brought 
forward. 

I consider the proposals of the late Council unjust, 
because if a By-law were passed to give effect t<i them 
it would provide the machinery for representation 
mentioned below, and render possible what, to my 
mind, would be an intolerable state of affairs, for 
I beheve as a fundamental principle the Council of 
any institute should be composed of men represent- 
ing in just proportion the different classes of persons 
directly connected with that institute, and I do not 
think the R.I.B.A. would sanction the following : — 
(a) An Allied Society' of only 50 members, only 
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one being a Fellow of the R.I.B.A., the other 49 
being men outside our body, the Society contributing 
nothing to our funds — indeed it would cost us £1 Is. 
per annum. This Society to be entitled to one seat 
on our Council. But even if all the 50 men were our 
members, they should not have this enormous extra 
representation over their brother members (see c). 

(6) The Institute invited architects to become 
Licentiates, it set up a test and enrolled over 2,000 
men. According to our balance sheet in the Journal 
of 9th May, their subscriptions amounted to no less 
than £2,097 18s. These men would be allowed no 
representation. 

(c) In June last we had 1,705 Associates contri- 
buting an annual income of over £3,580 to our funds. 
In addition we received examination fees during the 
year amounting to £1,633 16s., almost entirely from 
Associates (see Journal for exact details). Under 
the scheme the Associates were to have a representa- 
tion of only 1 in 170. Estimating the increase in 
our Associates at 100 per annum, the representation 
next year would be 1 in 180, the following year 
1 in 190 and so on. According to the scheme, the 
Allied Societies could increase indefinitely and their 
representatives accordingly, but the proportionate 
representation of our own Associates would decrease 
automatically as their numbers increased. 

Surely even the Hon. Secretary of an Alhed 
Society must see that such a scheme is illogical and 
■■ unjust,” and I am sure we shall never pass a By- 
law to sanction it. 

Now, just one word to Mr. A. F. Watson. He gave in 
inverted commas an actual quotation (see lines 5 and 6, 
first column, page 601 of the Journal of 25th July, 
1914). He attributed that quotation to me. I denied it 
in the J ournal of 29th August, and naturally expected 
the next appearance of Mr. Watson in print would 
have been as an apologist ; consequently 1 was 
extremely surprised to see his letter in the Journal 
of 17th October. He asks members to draw their 
own conclusions. No doubt they will. 

A'ours obediently, 

Sydney Perks. 

P.S. — If Mr. Watson can verify his ridiculous 
quotation 1 will send £5 5s. to the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Fund. 

Professional Classes War Relief : Maternity Nursing 
Home. 

13 tfc 14 Prince’s Oate, <9.11’. ; 3rd November 1914. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — ■ 

Sir, — May I solicit the hospitality of your columns 
to make known the requirements of the Maternity 
Nursing Home which is being started by the Profes- 
sional Classes War Relief Council ? 

Mr. J . Pierpont Morgan has most generously lent us 
13 and 14 Prince’s Gate for the Nursing Home for the 
period of the war, and now we have to furnish it. 
Many people who are not in a position to give money 
may be able to give or lend some of the things that go 


to the furnishing of a house, such as furniture of all 
sorts, house and table linen, blankets, cutlery, plate, 
screens ; also bassinettes and baby clothes. 

Would those kindly offering help write first to Mrs. 
Hills, 32 Prince’s Gardens, S.W., stating what they 
are prepared to give and what to lend ? On accept- 
ance of their offers they will be asked to send the 
articles direct to 13 Prince’s Gate, S.W., clearly 
marked in the case of articles on loan. Crockery and 
glass we can only accept as a gift, as we cannot insure 
against breakage. 

All furniture will be insured against fire. — Yours 
faithfully, 

Juliet Hills. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

New Scheme. 

The follow ing modifications in the scheme of 
Examinations will come into effect after July 1915 : — 

Preliminary E.xamination. 

The Examination in the following subjects will be 
discontinued : — 

1 . Short Enghsh Composition. 

2. Writing from Dictation. 

3. Arithmetic, Algebra, and Elements of Plain 
Geometry. 

4. Geography and Histor y. 

5. Latin, Italian, French, or German (one language 
oidy). 

8. Elementary Mechanics and Physics ; 
but every candidate for registration as Probationer 
must satisfy the Board that he Las attained a sufficient 
standard of genera! education. 

The Examinations set out in the Kalendak will 
be rcsiarded as indicating the required standard. 

Examination in Subject No. 6 (Geometrical or 
Perspective Drawing) and Subject No. 7 (Freehand 
Drawing) will be retained as at present. 

The admission fee will be £2 2s. as at present, but 
relegated candidates will be required to pay a fee of 
£1 Is. for each subsequent attempt for all Examina- 
tions after that of June 1915. 

1 NTE R.M E DI AT E E X AMIN ATI O N . 

The admission fee for Examinations subsequent to 
that of June 1915 will be £6 6s., and relegated candi- 
dates wdll be required to pay a fee of, £3 3s. for each 
subsequent attempt. 

Fi.nal Examination. 

The admission fee for Examinations subsequent to 
that of July 1915 will be £6 6s., and relegated candi-' 
dates will be reqiured to pay a fee of £3 3s. for each 
subsequent attempt. 

Special and Colonial Examination.s. 

The admission fee for Examinations subsequent to 
that of Jidy 19] -5 will be £10 10s., and relegated 
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candidates will be required to pay a fee of £5 5s. for 
each subsequent attempt. 

Notice to Candidates who have joined the Colours. 

The Council of the E.I.B.A. wish it to be known that 
generally every consideration possible will be shown 
to candidates who have joined the Colours, and they 
will be conceded the following sjjecific primleges : — 

Candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
whose Testimonies of Study are approved to be regis- 
tered as Students. 

Candidates for the Final Examination who have 
had one or inore Problems in Design approved niay be 
exempted from submitting others. 

To Foreign Students in English Architectural Schools. 

The Council have decided to allow candidates other 
than British subjects, W'ho are desirous of possessing 
evidence that they have obtained the status though 
not the rank of an Associate of the Royal Institute, 
to sit for the Final Examination, and in the event of 
their pas.sing to furnish them with a certificate to 
that effect. 

The R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1915. 

At a meeting of the Council on Monday, 19th Octo- 
ber 1911, it was resolved to postpone the Prizes and 
.Studentships Competitions for 1915 until the year 
1916. Further, that those candidates who, imder the 
age hmit, are eligible in 1915 shall be considered 
eligible for the Prize.s and Studentships Competitions 
for the year 191fi. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Tuberculosis Hospital, Southend-on-Sea, 
Members and Licentiates are advised that the con- 
ditions of the above competition are not in accord- 
ance with the Institute Regulations for Architectural 
Competitions, and the Competitions Committee are in 
correspondence with the promoters w'ith a view to 
tlieir amendment. 

By order of the Council. 

I.^N' M.\cAlister, Secretfh i/. 


MINUTES. 1. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, 2nd November 1914, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 
23 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council). 17 Ajssociate.s 
(including 2 members of the Council), 5 Licentiates, and a few 
visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 22nd .June 1914, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members since the la.st meeting in June, viz. : The Earl of 
\Vemys.= and March, Hon. Associate, elected 1878 ; Frederick 
Bare Clapham, elected Associate 1901, Fellow 1909; .John 
Brooke, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1908, served for two 
years on the Council of the Institute a.s representative of the 
llanchcster Society of Architects ; .Iarae.s Herbert Stones. 
Fellotr. elected 1889 ; Arthur Charles Biilmer Booth, Assodnie^ 


elected 1881; James Lindsay, Associate, elected 1881; and 
William Bell, Godfrey Colles, Thomas Sinclair, William Cowley 
Stevenson, Licentiates. Upon the motion of the Hon. Secretary 
it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the loss it 
had sustained by the decease of these members be entered on 
the Minutes of the Meeting and that a vote of condolence be 
passed to their near relatives. 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President, viz. : 
Basil Charlton Deacon, Fellow ; Harry Beckett Swift Gibbs, 
Associate ; and Charles William Callcott, Licentiate. 

The Secretary aimounced that the following candidates, 
being found eligible under the Charter and By-laws, had been 
nominated for election in the various classes : As FELLOWS 
(15) : J. Stacey Davis [A. 1865], Plymouth ; John Malcolm 
Dossor [A. 1896]. Hull ; Gilbert Wilson Fraser [A. 1897], 
Liverpool ; Charles Matthew Ellison Hadfield [A. 1896], Shef- 
field ; Charles Kempson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. [A. 1894], Leicester ; 
Harold Clapham Lander [A. 1894] ; Hurley Robinson [A. 1907], 
Birmingham ; Cecil Alexander Sharp [A. 1895] ; Austin 
Vi oode.son [A . 1906], Ceylon. Also the following Licentiates, 
who have passed the Examination qualifying for candidature 
as Fellows : John Alexander Ogg Allan [Godwin Bursar 1909. 
In.st. Medallist (Essays) 1910], Aberdeen ; Ernest Chawmer 
Bewlay, Birmingham ; Charles William Bowles ; Stanford 
Morton Brooks ; Martin Thomas Ernest Jackson ; James 
Cumming Wynnes, Edinburgh. As ASSOCIATES (41): 
Richard Anderton, Preston ; Richard Alfred Barber ; Herbert 
Phillips Bryant, Southampton; Andrew Stuart Burnett. 
Southampton; George Wilfred Callender; Charles Henrv 
Calvert, Nottingham ; Walter Llewellyn Clark ; Harold 
Thoresby Cooksey ; Colin Addison Dickeson, New Zealand ; 
Edward Harold Montague Ebbs ; Joseph Charles Fowell : 

illiam Hubert Godwin, Bewdley ; Douglas Morley Griffin, 
Liverpool ; Wil iatn Holgate Harrison, Whalley ; Frank Hearne, 
Oldham ; James Hembrow ; Eraest .James Hickman, Birming- 
ham ; Percy Howard, Manchester; Basil Hughes, P.A.S.U; 
\\ illiam John Isaac, York ; Eric Rawlstone Jarrett ; Bernard 
Je.s.sop, Nottingham ; Albert Frederick Kaltenbach ; Frederick 
Lawrence K ’ ’ T Is ; Godfrey Horton Ledger; 

William j • ' .ech ; Ebenezer James Macrae. 

Licentiate ■ Russell Miller ; Abdulla Bhanji 

Peermahomed ; Thoma.s Luff Perkins, As.soc.M.In 3 t.C.E., Hong 
Kong ; Richard Manning Haig Philp ; Geoffrey William Ridley'! 
East Gnnstead ; Cedric Gurney Ripley, Ipswich ; Hoiaee Edwin 
Rolley ; Arnold Silcock. Bath ; Charles Ernest Stafford, Derby ; 
Gerald Stanley, Trowbridge ; Herbert Samuel Taylor; Gilbert 
George Lee Tyte ; Harold Gerard Waddington, Blackpool ; 
Arthur Jackson Wood, Leicester. As HON. ASSOCIATE; 
Sir Laurence Gomme, J.P., F.S.A. 

The President, having briefly addressed the meeting, moved 
the following Resolution : “ That messages be transmitted to 
the Gov ernments of France and Belgium expressing on behalf 
of the members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
their profound sympathy with the peoples of those countries 
m the terrible lo.s.ses which they have suffered by the destruc- 
tion of so many of their most famous and beautiful buildinc^s 
and monuments.'’ ° 

The resolution, having been seconded by Mr. Re<»inild 
Blomtield, was carried unanimou-sly. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting .separitel 
at 8.30 p.m. 
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Main.Entrance to the Mcsi-.um of the Brooklyn Institcte of Arts and Sciences. (McKim, Mead & While. Architects.) 


AMEEICAN MUSEUM BUILDINGS: A EEPLY TO ME. BEEMTCE. 

By Frederic A. Lucas, Director of the American Museum of Natural History. 


Editor lias kindly allowed me to discuss some 
JL points raised by Mr. Brewer in his paper on Ameri- 
can Museums,* and as it has" fallen to me to administer 
two of the institutions of which he speaks, while I 
am fairly well acquainted with others, it may be that 
I see them in a somewhat different light from Mr. 
Brewer. I trust I may be able to show that our short- 
comings are not so great as he thinks, and that there 
are reasons for them other than he supposes : cer- 
tainly some of his criticisms are made with an im- 
perfect Icnowledge of the facts. Furthermore, Mr. 
Brewer’s criticisms are almost wholly from the 
viewpoint of an artist and architect, not from that 
of the curator of a natural history museum. And, 
viewing matters from a different standpoint from him, 
I cannot help feeling that some of our sins of omission 
and commission are more largely due to the architect 
than he is willing to admit. I regret the liberal but 


unavoidable use of the first person in this paper, but, 
unfortunately, many of Mr. Brewer’s criticisms’ were 
aimed at things for which it might seem to many that 
I was responsible. 

It is flattering to find that Mr. Brewer was dis- 
appointed because Americans had failed to revo- 
lutionise the character of museum buildings, but 
some of the reasons for this failure have been pointed 
out by Mr. Brewer himself, while other reasons lie 
far below the surface and are probably appreciated 
only by those whose acquaintance with museums is 
of long standing. 

Not only are architects a somewhat conservative 
race, but experiments on a large scale in new tjipes 
of building are costly, and an architect may well 
he.sitate before involving himself and his clients in 
a failure the cost of which may run into hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Then, too, there are building 
committees and boards of trustees to be dealt with, 

C 


* Journal R.I.B..A., 10 Apr. 1913. 
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and these, as a rule, feel that '' ’tis better to endure the 
evils we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 
And, judging by some experiments that have been tried 
and serve as examples to be shunned rather than fol- 
lowed, it is just as well that architects are conservative. 

Many of the matters of which Mr. Brewer complains 
are due to the effort to put new wine into old bottles, 
to adapt the needs of to-day to the plans of forty 
years ago, and, as the old bottles sometimes bur-st, 
so the old plans prove defective. For it is to be 
borne in mind that what one may term the Museum 
movement dates only from the late ’sixties, and that 
at this period, when the British IMuseum and the 
American IMuseum of Natural History were designed, 
there was nothing in Europe to serve as a model ; 
in manv, or most, instances collections were housed 
in existing buildings modified for their new purposes. 
Since then such changes have taken place in the aims 
and objects of museums and in the character of their 
collections that buildings designed twenty-five years 
or more ago are utterly inadequate for present needs 
and their occupants are striving de.sperately to adapt 
them to their nev uses. As many of our recent 
museums, both large and small, are based, if not on 
old plans, at least on old conceptions of museums, 
these too prove as unsatisfactory a.s their prototypes. 

Probably few museums have been studied so mucli 
as the American Museum of Natural History and the 
United States National Museum, and many of their 
features have been embodied in other institutions. 
The plan of the Brooklyn Museum, for example, 
is largely a modification of that of the old United 
States National Museum, and while this latter 
building is of the ” car barn ” type of architecture 
and extremely ugly inside and out. the problems of 
having all exhibits on one floor and all halls well 
lighted have never been more successfully .solved. 
It was also for a museum of its day (1876) and ideas 
a success so far as offices and study rooms were 
concerned, and was an excellent solut'ou of the 
demand made by Congress of obtaining the most 
room for the lea.st monev. 

Chief among the changes referred to is the great 
increa.se in the reserve, or study collections. For- 
merlv, if a museum po.ssessed for e.xample, a dozen 
birds of a given specie.s. it was deemed ample : now- 
large series are demanded from various parts of the 
region inhabited by that species, .so that it is a 
conservative statement to say that a hundred speci- 
mens are now wanted where one was called for a 
comparativelv few years ago. Not onlv is there a 
demand for more specimens, but the number of known 
species has increased. In 18.S.y only .36.3 species of 
land mammals had been reconled from North 
America, by 1900 the number had grown to l.t.oO. 
and in the succeeding two years no fewer than ,300 
additional forms were described. 

Turning to fo.ssil vertebrates, it is to ])e noted that 
whereas formerly only such specimens were collected 
as could be readily handled and carried in a wagon. 


nowadays entire skeletons, with their including rock, 
are gathered, and from ten to twenty-five tons of 
material is an ordinary shipment of one collector 
for a season's w-ork. 

Coincident with this has come the need of room 
not only for the display but for the storage, prepara- 
tion, and study of this wealth of material, w'ith the 
result that institutions like the British Museum and 
the American Museum of Natural History, designed in 
the late ’sixties, find the original lines on which they 
were planned quite insufficient for present needs. 
The new- United States National Museum is the one 
large institution that has been constructed recently 
enough to have availed itself of dearlv bought 
know-ledge, and this is, so far as I am aware, the fore- 
most museum building in the w-orld as regards 
offices, laboratories, and storerooms. 

.As with study collections, so with the exhibition 
series — all has changed. The original idea of museums 
was preservation, display being incidental, and at 
first most mistakenly considered as a mode of pre- 
servation. Hence exhibition w-as originally confined 
to single specimens arrayed in serried ranks wherein 
quantity, rather than quality, was considered. Now 
the exhibits of an up-to-date museum — so far as 
animals are concerned — consist largely of groups of 
animals shown amid their natural surroundings. 
The number of specimens displayed is much smaller 
than of yore, but they require vastly more space and 
entirely different conditions of display. 

Now, right here is where w-e museum men feel — 
pare Air. Brewer— that the architect has not kept 
up with the times. It is, or .should be, the profession 
of the architect to design buildings adapted to the 
purposes for which they are to be used, to familiarise 
him, self with the needs of those buildings and adapt 
his methods of heating and lighting to them, to plan 
the building from the inside rather than from the 
outside. Here Alessrs. Smith and Brewer have the 
pleading consciousness of having done their duty, 
but too often the appearance of the edifice is con- 
sidered first. 

Trustees naturally rely upon the architect, and he 
is too prone to consider the museum man as a cranky 
individual whose ideas if carried out w-ould injure 
the appearance of his building. The Curator calls 
for all the wall space that is to be had, asking that the 
windows be high and the radiators or other heating 
apparatus removed from the w'alls. The architect pro- 
tests that these things cannot be done w-ithout ruining 
the appearance of his building ; the trustees and build- 
ing committee accejit the architect's dictum, and the 
t orator gets the blame. As an illustration of this 
I would poiiit, with^ apologies to Air. Rathbun, to 
the Lnited States National Aluseum, agreeing w-ith 
Air. Brewer that the e.xhibitiou halls of the new- 
I lilted States National Aluseum are distinctly bad ; 
the windows being entirely too low and too large — 
twice as large as necessary — while the radiators take 
up most valuable .space. Further, the fact that there 
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are no boundaries to the halls is most unfortunate 
and unpleasant. 

Since Mr. Brewer complains so much of over- 
lighting, let me say here that during my first year at 
the Brooklyn Museum I caused all the windows in 
the south front to be sandblasted, and that during 
my first year in the American Museum of Natural 
History I had a sandblast apparatus purchased and 
have begun the work of converting the windows 
into frosted glass. It may be added that I have not 
yet persuaded our building committee to have the 
windows on the street side of the proposed new wing 
of ground glass, as they are fearful lest this injure 
the appearance of the building. 

Still another feature of modern museum methods 
that calls for space is the fact that it has become 
generally recognised that the construction of cases 
and pedestals, alterations to the building, and similar 
mechanical work can be carried on much more 
economically, efficiently, and, above all, more con- 
veniently by museum employees than by outside 
workmen. All this, to say nothing of a printing 
office, demands room for men, machinery and material. 
The carpenter’s shop alone of the American Museum 
of Natural History is 40 feet by 130 feet and contains 
nine large pieces of machinery, while so young an 
institution as the Brooklyn Museum finds itself 
cramped in a room 35 feet by 100 feet. Here, the 
space assigned for workrooms in the National Museum 
of Wales would be considered too small for a mu.seuni 
of that si^ie. Also, it falls in the portion of the build- 
ing that will be erected last. In this connection it 
may be remarked that the most extraordinary short- 
coming of the Brooklyn Museum, the failure to pro- 
vide for its occupancy and use during erection, Mr. 
Brewer has failed to notice. There is in the south 
front, over 500 feet long, no provision for temporary 
offices and workrooms, and this oversight of the 
building committee and the architects the Director had 
to meet as best he could and in the face of some opposi- 
tion. This account.s for the presence of an elaborate 
hard pine fish-tail floor m the carpenter's shop. 

So much for general considerations. Turning to 
details, I would first suggest that Mr. Brewer, like 
many another critic, views hi.s subject from the out- 
side and often fails to realise that it is not a question 
of doing as one would like, but doing as one can under 
existing conditions. 

Failure to use the main entrance to the Brooklyn 
Museum is partly due to humanitarian considerations 
and partly to the fact that as an entrance it is 
practically unusable. The question of e.xhibition 
.space has nothing whatever to do with it. To reach 
the main doorway involves a climh of forty-six steps, 
a task so laborious that the ti'ustees humanely 
decided, save on special occasion.s, to use the ba.se- 
ment entrance which opens on the first platform at 
the top of twenty-three steps. But this is not all : 
the main door opens, not into a vestibule, but into an 
exhibition hall, 90 feet by 90 feet, running up two 


stories, the effect being similar to that found in a 
certain class of small tenement common in the United 
States where the front door opens directly into the 
parlour. In the case of the Museum, not only is 
there no vestibule, and the doorway faces the north, 
with consequent draughts, but there is no provision 
for receiving the visitor, no checking booth, no 
telephone, no attendants’ room, and the nearest office 
is 200 feet awa}"-, down a flight of stairs ! To put up 
structures for these various purposes would be to give 
to this hall the appearance of the concourse of a 
railway station. Small wonder that those immedi- 
ately concerned should be willing to sacrifice dignity 
to comfort and utility, keeping the main entrance for 
appearances and the basemenf side entrance for use, 
save on days when the attendance is large. 

Preciselv similar reasons account for the non-use 
of the present main entrance of the American Museum 
of Natural History. And it seems to me — not being 
of the brotherhood of architects — that in this, as in 
the preceding instance, the architects are at fault 
and that they should have carefully considered the 
needs of an entrance before its appearance. As an 
architectural feature the entrance to the Brooklyn 
Museum with its approach, which was the last large 
work designed by Stanford IVhite, is a success, and it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Brewer chose to reproduce 
the architect’s drawing instead of the fayade as it 
actually exists. Here, by the way, the Science 
Director was successful in having the space below the 
steps, originally designed to be filled with earth, 
utilised for a storeroom 90 feet by 90 feet. 

In the case of the Amei’ican Museum of Natural 
History, fortunately it will be possible at some time 
in the dim future to remedy the e.xisting order of 
things and to provide entrances on the east and west 
that will combine beauty with utility. The present 
architects, Messrs. Trowbridge & Livingston, to 
w'hom the criticisms of this article do not apply, are 
most heartily in accord with the Museum officers, 
and. though badly handicapped by what is already 
con.'^tructed. have designed additions that are in 
everv way va.st improvements over existing con- 
ditions. Incidentally it may be noted here that 
since the visit of Mr. Brewer the basement vestibule 
and foyer have, under the supervision of these 
architects, been greatly improved, the lighting coni- 
pletelv changed, and the disfiguring astronomical 
exhibit, which bore an unfortunate resemblance to 
the cash conveyers of a department store, removed, 
all of which adds greatly to the dignity of Memorial 
Hall — as the Foyer is termed. The busts, by the way 
are not those of founders, but of “ Pioneers of 
.American Science. ’ 

A word or two as to the size of museums, more 
especially as to the size of the exhibition portion. 
Here it would probably be difficult, if not impossible, 
to get an agreement between museum directors and 
between directors, visitors, and trustees. Then, too, 
much depends on the jiurpose.s of the museum. Mr. 
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Brewer and Dr. Hoyle seem to think the American 
Museum as it is provides a sufficiency of exhibi- 
tion room, a conclusion from which everyone here, 
including myself, would most emphatically dissent, 
even though from my personal standpoint I feel that 
the present exhibits are in many cases too large, 
particularly in ethnology, conchology, and mineralogy. 
Here it is very evident that neither Mr. Brewer nor 
Dr. Hoyle has had to deal with Curators, who, be 
they never so pleasant, may differ very decidedly 
from the Director, and largely because they are 
courteous — and one does not hke to be disagreeable in 
the family circle — carry out schemes of installation 


collections of all kinds under one roof, or at least in 
one locahty. It is confusing and inconvenient to be 
obliged to go to one place for ethnology, another for 
geology, and still another for zoology.f The visitor 
is not obliged to visit the entire museum at one time, 
and, as a matter of fact, rarely does so. 

What the writer does look forward to is the estab- 
lishment of small branch museums, like branch 
hbraries, under one administration, for exhibits only, 
with the study collections aU in one place. 

When it is a question of having one large building 
or a number of smaller structures, when we are called 
upon to decide whether we would prefer to travel 



Foykk, MkmortaTj Halhi, of thf. American Mcseum of Natural History, showing the brilliant 
but soft illumination. Taken during the Flower Show. 


that may seem to the Director, as well as to the 
visitor, distinctly bad.* Neither do they seem to 
consider that it is a que.stion of dealing with existing 
conditions of long standing. 

It is a distinct advantage to the public to have 


♦ The Director has the option of making himself cordially disliked 
by his colleagues, and possibly Trustees, or of endorsing many things 
of which he does not approve. Here is a concrete example of the diffi* 
culties that may beset a Director : I find on exhibition at least three 
times as many shells as I personally think should be displayed, largely 
installed in what I consider the very worst cases that could possibly 
devised for the purpose. To reinstall this collection as I think should 
be done would involve the rejection of something like £1,500 worth of 
cases and the construction of £1,500 worth of new cases. It is not 
an easy matter to get money, and I should be pleased to ieam what, 
under the circumstances, my critics would do. Will the City Fathers 
say. “Certainly, throw away the cases you don’t like and get others 
that you do ” ? Am I sure that my own ideas are better than those 
of my predecessor, and what will be the views of my successor ? 

In the Modem Principles of Museum Administration it is written, 
“ The Director has no rights, but he is allowed certain privileges, and 
the Curators will see that these are not abused.” 


two miles in one museum or an additional two miles 
in going from one institution to another with the 
attendant lo.ss of time, when the comparative cost of 
erecting and administering one building or three is 
taken into consideration, the verdict is overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the single large institution. 

Not to be too personal in my remarks, are not 
Mr. Brewer and Dr. Hoyle influenced by the fact 
that they are mentally contrasting the National 
Museum of Males, a museum of limited purposes, in 
a small city, with a museum world-wide in its scope 
within half-an-hour's ride of 5,000,000 people ? For 
example, on the plans of the National Museum of 
\\a es I see room for but one whale, unless a second 
is placed in the geo logical haU ; the rooms for history 
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and antiquities are large enough for Wales, but 
entirely too smaO for the ethnography of North 
America, to say nothing of other parts of the world. 
And what about the exhibition of dinosaurs, cunning 
little creatures occupying as much floor space as a 
small cottage ? The display of these is not necessary 
in Cardiff, but every visitor to American museums of 
any repute expects to see them ; and in the American 
Museum of Natural History two halls will practically 
be devoted to them. Judging from experience in 
America, the workshops are not allowed half enough 
space, the doorway leading into the halls of sculpture 
and of zoology is too narrow, and the stackroom is 


facts, and a hall from 50 to 60 feet in width, with 
windows from 8 to 12 feet above the floor, permits 
cases to be arranged in two series of alcoves with 
space for groups or large objects down the centre of 
the hall. Windows well above the floor allows the 
wall space under them to be used for cases, while 
with ground glass there are no bad effects from cross 
lighting, and the cases on either side are illuminated. 
Side lighting may be ideal, but, since the window side 
cannot be used, calls for exactly twice the linear 
space of a cross-ht hall. If architects icill carry the 
windows below the tops of the cases, and particularly 
if there is clear glass in these windows, they at least 
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inadequate. As a shght matter of detail, the printing 
room is placed just as far as possible from the Director’s 
office, when it should be near by. As there is no 
engine room on the plan, it would seem that the 
Museum will depend on outside service for light and 
power, so that this need not be considered. 

Turning from the question of museum buildings 
to that of the size of exhibition halls, it should be said 
that much depends on what class of specimens is to 
be displayed in that hall ; whether they are objects 
of art or of natural history. While 30 to 35 feet may 
be sufficient for an art gallery, it is utterly inadequate 
for a gallery of natural history, as I had ample 
opportunity to learn during eight years at Brooklyn. 

Natural history calls for a certain amount of 
svstem, a necessarv sequence in the pre.sentation of 


1 

should not cast reflections, or complain of those that 
are cast. 

I am incbned to agree with Dr. W. D. Matthew in 
believing that the museum of the futiue will rely 
entirely upon artificial illumination, and that the 
srain in wall space, owing to the abohtion of windows, 
will pay for the cost of operating the lighting plant. 

The plans for the natural history gallery of the 
National Museum of Wales are admirable, but they 
contemplate using only one side of the hall, and I 
know from actual trial that a hall 35 feet by 110 feet 
is entirely too small to contain a comparatively small 
representation of vertebrates, and a hall 50 feet by 
50 feet too small for the display of the zoology of so 
limited an area as Long Island, New York. 

In regard to the Carnegie Institute. Pittsburgh, 
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lias not Mr. Brewer been a little severe in bis strictures 
and not given due consideration to the conditions 
under which it was constructed, or rather recon- 
structed ? Originally built for a library and concert 
hall, the Museum was included as an afterthought. 
A few years of use showed that the building was 
entirely too small for its varied purposes, and it was 


vastly iiierea^ed in .size, the original plans being 
sweiit aside. 

No doubt for some reasons it would be better to 
have separate buildings for the various branches of 
science and art comprised in this department store 
of eultiire, but, as ju.st noted, the cost of land alone 
for these sejiarate buildings would be enormous, and 
the cost of their .separate admini.stration equally 
enormous. And as we find department stores most 
convenient for public use, and most economical in 
their administration, so the public finds the Carnegie 


Institute, despite its architectural and aesthetic 
drawbacks, most convenient and useful. The man 
who consults the library can drop into the science 
museum ; the young man who, wfith " his best girl,” 
is going to attend a concert can pay a visit to the 
picture gallery. 

Mr. Brewer expresses .surprise that the arrangement 
and lighting of the bird groups in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History have not been adopted 
elsewhere, or in other departments 
of the iMuseum. The reply to this 
is that, in the fimt place, it is not 
ahvay.s practicable to adopt this 
plan of lighting, and, in the second 
place, that it has been more care- 
fully considered and more frequent, 
ly adopted than he imagines. This 
mode of di.splay necessitates that 
the observer be in a darkened hall — 
a condition that cannot alw ays be 
met. The other alternative is to 
build a special room, as has been 
done in the American Museum of 
Natural History, for the groups of 
reptiles and deep-sea fishes, though 
our friends the architects will doubt- 
less criticise us for so doing, since it 
destroys the original plan of this 
hall. The problem has been under 
consideration for at least fifteen 
years, and some of the plans have 
been carried into effect, while others 
will be in museums now under con- 
sideration or construction. AVhen 
the plan.s for the Field Museum of 
Natural History were begun in 1897 
Mr. Carl R. Akeley planned, among 
other halls, one for the di.splay of 
group.s of North American mam- 
mals. lighted after the general 
method of the bird groups in the 
American Museum of Natural His. 
Uirv. While this w'as abandoned 
in the plan finally adopted, Mr. 
Akeley’s ideas have been taken up 
by othei's, w'hile .somewdiat similar 
plans have been independently 
evolved and carried out in institutions out of the 
beaten path. 

^ -At the present writing, plans for the Museum of the 
California Academv of Science.s are under considera- 
tion which include a large hall, with surrounding oal- 
!ery, for groups of mammals, the hall itself to be'’dark 
and the groups illuminated from above Bv the 
courte,sy of the architect. Lewi.s P. Hobart, wdlo has 
kindi} sent me detailed drawings, I am able to show 
a cross section of the main hall. 

in the recent addition to the Public Mu.seum of 



Cross Srctios thhochmI Proposed \fric an [Iael or the Ameuk’an MrsEr\i 
OF Natth^l History, as planned by Mr. Akeley 
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Milwaukee large groups of mammals, illuminated by side of this are arranged the remainder of the manimal 
concealed electric lights, are shown on either side of a collection illuminated by side light from the windows. 



Geseeal View of the Pkoposed Afbicax Hale, Ahekicas Museum of Natueal Histoey. 
From the Model by Carl E. Akeley. 



A Cobner of the Proposed .African Hall, .American Museum of Natural History, showing the arrangement 
of the groups and bas-reliefs The group in the corner extends thorugh the gallery to the ceiling. 


From the Model 

corridor down the centre of the hall. This closed corri- 
dor, whose walls reach to the ceiling, occupies a little 
more than one-third the width of the hall, and on each 


y Carl E. Akeley. 

This arrangement, Avhich is that planned for the 
oceanographic hall of the American ^luseum of 
Natural History, seems to the writer the best possible, 
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utilising a wide hall to the greatest advantage and 
showing the specimens and groups under the most 
favourable conditions of light. Unfortunately, as just 
noted, it is not always possible to adopt this method ; 
still less is it possible to adapt an old hall to these 
conditions on account of the great cost of so doing, 
since it would be necessary to discard all the cases and 
replace them with new. But for this, the writer would 
make over the Hall of North American Mammals ; as 
it is, he can only congratulate his friend Mr. Ward 
upon the successful accomplishment of this mode of 
installation. 

Of still greater interest to the writer is the proposed 
Hall of African Mammals for the American Museum 
of Natural History, plans for which are being prepared 
bv Mr. Akeley in conjunction with Messrs. Trowbridge 
and Livingston. As designed by Mr. Akeley and 
shown in the cross section and in the scale model, the 
plan contemplates a hall about 80 feet by 120 feet, 
around which are shown groups of the large mammals 
of Africa, while the smaller animals are displayed 
around the gallery above. Wherever desirable, as in 
the large corner spaces, the groups will extend from 
the main floor to the ceiling. 

The spaces between the top of the lower gla.ss and 
the floor of the gallery will be utilised for scenes in 
high relief depicting the natives and their various 
occupations. These, of course, will have their own 
illumination by concealed lights around their edges. 
L^nfortunately, art is long and hfe short, and while the 
writer hopes to see the execution of this magnificent 
and comprehensive plan, he does not expect to, though 
there is little doubt that ultimately it will be carried 
into effect. 

Mr. Brewer’s criticisms of the installation of the 
Goodyear photographs and the Sargent water-colours 
at Brooklyn certainly rankle in my breast, because 
they are made in utter ignorance of the facts in the 
case, and cast implications on the “ Science Director ” 
that the latter feels are wholly undeserved. Both 
installations were made by the Curator of Fine Arts 
with the approval of the Committee on Art Museum, 
and with the knowledge that they were temporary. 
The photographs illu.strating Professor Goodyear's 
researches in the field of architectural refinement re- 
present the work of years and the expenditure of 
many thousand dollars. They had never been seen 
together, save in Edinburgh, having been hung, for 
want of space in the Museum, on the stairways, and 
never all displayed at once. It was eminently desir- 
able to show them in a body, together with the plans 
and elevations of the buildings from which they were 
taken, and grouped to show the various points illus- 
trated. The effect, when so hung, was excellent from 
every point of view and afforded an opportunity to 
students for study and comparison that they had not 


had before nor have had since. To say that they 
could have been better studied on screens in a “ study 
room ” is equivalent to saying that one could get a 
better idea of St. Paul’s by looking at the individual 
stones than by seeing the building as a whole. Besides, 
there was no “ study room.” 

The Sargent water-colours, purchased after the 
Goodyear photographs had been installed, were on a 
brilliantly, not badly, lighted staircase landing, 
because there was no other place for them. As Mr. 
Brewer points out, room might have been provided 
by dividing a long gallery into alcoves ; but the 
Trustees for years turned a deaf ear to the pleas of the 

Science Director ” and Curator of Pine Arts that 
this be done, though recently the plan has been carried 
into effect rvith excellent results. Moreover, the room 
where the water-colours were hung has been made 
over, as was intended, into an admirable httle hall 
with a background taken from that in use by the same 
“ Science Director ” at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

On one point at least Mr. Brewer and myself agree, 
and that is on the use and abuse of mouldings. Having 
gone from the Brooklvn Museum, which had a super- 
abundance of heavy mouldings, to the American 
Museum, which has absolutely none, I can say most 
heartily “ A plague on both your houses ” — the results 
are equally bad, not merely from a decorative but 
from a practical standpoint. In the American Museum 
we cannot repair a ceiling without having to paint the 
entire space between girders from wall to wall ; we 
cannot change the colour of a hall without special 
treatment of the doorways at either end ; and we can- 
not repair or paint about a window' — W'here repairs are 
most frequent— without corusidering the entire hall, 
for there is no place to stop. 

It may be said that in the addition to the Brooklyn 
JIuseum, now being built, the mouldings will be 
simplified and low, while in the pro.spective addition 
to the American Museum of Natural History, planned 
by Messrs. Trowbridge and Livingston, the ceilings will 
be panelled and the doorways and windows will have 
mouldings. 

There are various other matters of which I should 
hke to speak were space available, but enough has 
been said, I think, to show that, like all other prob- 
lems, those of museum construction, installation, and 
administration are by no means so simple as they 
appear at first sight. The Director who desires to 
lead a peaceful life must be prepared to take dis- 
appointments philosophically, to see his own plans 
come to naught while helping others to the fruition of 
theirs must expect to be criticised on the one hand 
for what he does, and on the other for what he does 
not do. He would best adopt for his motto the advice 
of A-meas : “ Eemember in arduous affairs to preserve 
an equable mind.” 



THE FUTUEE OF THE SUEEEY SIDE. 

By Paul Waterhouse [F.].' 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th November, 1914. 

M e. President, Ladies and Lentlemen, — Like you, 1 am at the present time much more 
interested in the south side of the Channel than in the south side of the Thames. But it 
may be right for us to force our attention on to those subjects W’hich now are of secondary 
importance ; and, after all, we may truthfully anticipate that London's needs and London’s future 
will again before long become natural and proper objects of our thought and care. 

We have all heard with amusement of the wise young man who remarked on the tendency of 
rivers to flow through towns, and with superior wisdom have assumed that the converse is the truth. 
W’e have inverted the axiom, and state that important towns are generally so placed that they stand 
on both banks of a river. 

As a matter of fact, this is far from being universally true. The town-builder seeks the river site 
primarily for water supply, secondly for transport purposes, thirdly for defence. In many cases 
defence is more important to the new town than transport : in many cases also the river while useful for 
water supply and defence is of no value at all for transport. 

I write this in the present tense, but of course I am transferring myself to the days, now far distant, 
in which the initiation of European cities was a present, not an histoiical, occupation. Our modem 
town planners think nothing of defence, nothing of water tiansport, and very little of rivers as com- 
posed of drinking waters. 

Losing rir ers as defence, our foiefathers naturally did little in the way of city building on the unde- 
fended sides of their chosen rivers ; as often as not, the stream of their choice was unbridgeable, some- 
times almost unfordable ; freqnentlv it was actually picked out as being impassable, and consequently 
the original city is generally placed on one side only of the watery rampart. Marine towns built at the 
mouth of a river are, it is true, often found to Ite clustered on both banks ; but how frequently, when 
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this is the case, do we hnd that the divided town goes by two different names ; thus showing either 
that one half is of later foundation than the other, or that the estabhsbment of buildings on both banks 
is due merely to the fact that the inhabitants on both shores considered the riparian property, with its 
ready approach to the sea, too valuable, as a natural asset, to be wasted. As often as not, these vis-d-vis 
citadels were, I suspect, not friendly halves of the same township, but actually hostile. 

Thus it conies about that in nearly every ancient riverside town, even where the buildings are 
thickly distributed on both banks, there is one side which is known as “ over yonder,” or “ the other 
side.” This is what the Eomans called Trastevere — “ over Tiber.” Even we in London, with all our 
modem bridges, know what is meant by “ transpontine.” 

Philosophers and poets attempt from time to time to overleap these traditional boundaries. 
“ ‘ What matter.s it how far we go ? ’ the Walrus then replied, ‘ There is another shore you know upon the 
other side.’ " There is, indeed, but how many times the Walrus, or some other adviser, has to tell us this 
before we truly, and economically, realise that the statement is anything more than a geographer's or a 
poet’s fancy. 

London for many centuries put up with a dangerous ford where Wathng Street plunged into the 
Thames on the Surrei’ side and emerged at Billingsgate. 

I do not know to what extent the original London Bridge of 1176 was covered with the houses which 
were so interesting a feature of its successor in the later middle ages, but one would expect that bridge 
to have been a great factor in developing the Surrey side as a corporate part of London. This expecta- 
tion, however, was by no means verified. Eor a hundred and fifty years after the bridge was estab- 
lished Southwark was governed by its own Bailiffs. During these years the chief effect of the connec- 
tion had been as far as Southwark was concerned that it became a city of refuge for malefactors who 
wished for any easy escape from the city magistrates, a state of affairs which was remedied by a charter 
under which the Lord Mayor was made Bailiff of Southwark and empowered to govern it by his deputy. 
It was Edward VL, I believe, who definitely granted the Borough to the city for a money considera- 
tion, and subsequently it was formally made a ward under the title of " Bridge Ward Without.” 

This bit of history merely serves to show that a bridge alone, even with houses on it, will not, for 
some centuries, serve to break down the barrier of that magic expres.sion ” the other side.” The 
Thames, in fact, though bridged, did not flow' through London. It flowed past London and between 
London and Southwark. 

In due course other bridges were born. The eighteenth century, besides stripping London Bridge 
of its chapel gateways and houses ta mon.strous deed), built Old Blackfriars Bridge, which it dedicated 
to William Pitt, and Old Westminster Biidgc. which was acclaimed as “ one of the noblest structures 
of its kind in the world.” 

But these bridges did almost nothing towards the sentimental union of the two townships indeed, 

we find that at the opening of the nineteenth century Southw'ark had a special grievance. Though a 
ward of the city, it enjoyed no advantages from the incorporation, for the aldermanship of Southwark 
was adopted as a sinecure for the senior member of the corporation, and the borough got no more good 
out of its representative than the t'hiltern Hundreds do out of theirs. In fact, a scandal arose from the 
fact that justice was administered in Southwark by the county magistrates of Surrey. This was intoler- 
able to proud Southwark ; its inhabitants would apparently have preferred anarchy and outlawry to 
such rustic justice. 

But the scandal and the grievance illustrate my point that charters and bridges were still pow'erless 
to turn the outlandi.^h burrey coast into a bit of integral London. And even in these days it was only 

a part of Southwark which was nominally London. Its other division— the Clink was administered 

by a baihff under the Bishop of Winchester. 

Let us, therefore, to-night approach Southwark and I.ambeth with the thought that there is an 
old score of bad manners against our .side which those on the other may not wholly have forgotten 
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We go over not merely or mainly to conquer, but to make amends. We must carry across, with our tape 
measures and levels, not a sword, but a very weU-grown olive branch. 

But before we approach let me show you a detail shde of Roque’s plan of 1743. You see what has 
happened. In this map Lambeth Marsh, newly reclaimed from swamps and highwaymen, has been 
town-planned. Before the eighteenth century the map makers, imless they had a taste for sketching 
vegetation, used the Lambeth corner as the convenient place for the title or the table of references. 
But here it has been mapped out with roads on a system. The system was excellent then. It is now 
bad. 

The South Side Committee of the London Society has occupied itself by considering how it can 
advise its brother Londoners on the subject of the Surrey side and its future. Its attitude has been, 
not to assume that the Surrey side is a proper playground for the sport of visionaries, but simply this — 
that whereas the Surrey area of denser London, though ultimately close to the City, is at present occupied 
in such a way that its land does not attain the value which its proximity to the centre justifies, it is 
bound by the laws of what one may call territorial economics to undergo extensive developments. 
And the important question for you and me as owners of London to decide is, not whether those 
developments shall take place — that will happen whether we care or don’t care — but Jmv they shall 
take place. Let us consider first the problem of the shore itself. Opinions have been offered from a 
great many directions on the treatment of the right bank of the Thames, and the general gravitation 
of these opinions favours an embankment road. Some enthusiasts are all for a boulevard — a wide 
road and trees ; others are indifferent about the trees, but insist on public buildings. In any case I 
don’t think public opinion will be satisfied without a riverside road of some sort. 

The London Society cast its eye on the mud bank which lines the Surrey coast (except at high 
water) all the way from Westminster Bridge to Southwark, and the idea of reclaiming it found at once 
great favour. Its width in places is so great that a hundred-foot roadway if established along its outer 
edge would have its inner side still well in advance of the present shore line, or rather wharfline. 
Could this reclamation be effected, or would the result of placing an embankment along the north edge 
of the mud be to invite Father Thames to collect a fresh deposit of mud north of that '? Enquiries 
were directly made in highly authoritative quarters, and the answer was elicited that the reclamation 
would, as far as Thames himself was concerned (and his traffic), do more good than harm. To answer 
the questions whether the South Side shore shall remain commercial, and whether, if so, its commercial 
character shall be identical with its present use, is to assume too great a knowledge of the future. It 
is certainly unlikely that a tract of land which has been honoured by the establishment thereon of the 
new Palace of the County Council will always retain its present rather humble range of riverside 
establishments ; but it wnuld be taking rather a long step to assume that the whole frontage can be 
dedicated ah initio to stately public buildings. There is accordingly a good deal of wisdom in the 
suggestion that a portion at least of the proposed embankment should be so planned as not to interfere 
with the actual wharf properties which now occupy the shore. If these in time decUne. their sites can 
be adapted to the building of those monumental structures with which some of my friends already 
throng the banks — ^in imagination. If the wharves thrive, and even receive additional consequence 
from the improved character of the foreshore, the way is left open for rivalling the comely waterways of 
Amsterdam or the antique commercial dignity of Ghent and Bruges. The device in any case is 
eminently non-committal. It wins land from water — and where land so surpasses tidal mud in urban 
value, this mere achievement ought in itself to go a long way, perhaps the whole way, in paying for 
the enterprise. The embankment road being only a convex version of the route which most passengers 
would wish to take would not be exactly a short cut to anywhere, but we know that in these days of 
motor traffic a curv'ed free run is often of more use than an obstructed straight run, and the fact that 
opinion favours a new Charing Cross bridge which shall deliver on to rather than over the new embank- 
ment road will encourage the use of certain lengths of this road as a traffic outlet of an important 
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character. Expressed opinion on the subject of the retention of commerce on the 8urrey shore is 
uttered by two kinds of enthusiasts. There is the man who says, Leave the jolly old tumbledown 
wharves just as they are, leave the mud and the cranes and the bits of broken jetty, leave the shot 
tower, and even the whiskey tower and the tea tower. The other enthusiasts say. Sweep it all away, 
tidy it all up, and let the soil blossom with public buildings varying in size and cost from a million to 
two hundred thousand pounds. If you ask me which of these men ought to have his way. I say the 
first man. But the fact is that he can't have his way. Things happen on the Surrey side whether 
you wish them to happen or not. The power station of the Post Office is one of the things that has 
happened. I know nothing of the genesis of this unfortunate building, but it quite spoils by its 
uninteresting bulk a quarter-mile of the landscape which it encumbers. 

I venture to think there is room for a point of view intermediate between the man Avho says let 
there be costly public buildings and him who says let there be always mud and shot towers. If there 
is still any fife in the wharf trade let us keep it going and give it dignity. 

London used to have a merry quayside ; perpetual and easy access to the river was necessary 
for everybody. The river Avas the higliAvay for certain journeys, but as soon as bridges and roads 
superseded the stairs (or riverside landings) and the hazardous alleys Avhich led to them, it became an 
axiom of London that the river Avas closed property. River steamers of course have in their time 
been an exception to this rule, but they are to-day dead or nearly so, and the suicides AA'ith their atten- 
dant pohce are noAv the only people (except professional bargees and tug-men) aaRo have any personal 
contact Avith the stream. The trade use of the AvaterAvay is utterly shut off. Think of Thames Street, 
or rather walk along Thames Street. You might be in Haggerston or Hoxton for any evidence you 
there get of its dependence on Thames traffic. You cannot even smell tarred rope in it, much less 
can you see a barge. 

In almost every toAvn you can think of Avhich does trade on a naA’igable rRer there are places 
where you can Avalk along a quay, Avith barges or small shipping on one side of the roadAA'ay and Avare- 
houses on the other side. The conveyance of goods across the quay is, I suppose, some mconvenience, 
but it cannot be insuperable or it Avould hardly have been left to London alone of European cities to 
discoA'er the peculiar cheerless solution of the problem Avhich is her very OAvn speciality. 

The actual recommendation of the South Side report, Avhich is offered as a suggestion rather than 
a definite proposal, reads as folloAvs : “ That from a point adjoining the neAv L.C.C. Hall to Southw^ark 
Bridge there should be a continuous embankment 100 feet Avide, so placed that it shall coincide on its 
rRer-side more or less Avith the loAv-Avater edge of the mud-bank. At points where the embankment 
so found is remote from the present Avharf frontages, it might be possible by the introduction of the 
by-stream or lagoon dock principle ... to leave the piesent riverside properties in the enjoyment of 
their present frontages, altered only by an improvement of the Avater-approach. by the substitution of 
the lagoon for the mud bank. Barges Avould, of course, enter these backAvaters or lagoons bv channels 
passing under the embankment. 

“ In other places Avhere the embankment comes close to the present Avharf line it is thought that 
there might possibly be at intervals riverside Avaiehouses. Imilt as Avide arches over the roadAvay, beiii" 
thus brought up to the riverside for commercial purposes Avithout interfering AAith the traffic uses of the 
embankment roadAAay, &c." 

It was in illustration of the by-stream or lagoon dock portion of this scheme that Mr. Harold 
Oakley prepared the clever draAving Avbich, by the kindness of The Cniphic, I am able to reproduce at 
the head of this Paper. 

The neAV Charing Cross Bridge project, at first a visionary idea, seems now to be looked upon bv 
those practically concerned as a reasonable proposition. The project involves the abolition of Charing 
Cross Station, the formation of a bridge for foot and wheeled traffic in lieu of the present raihvay Avhich 
reluctantly harbours a stream of compressed pedestrians, and. of course, the estal)lishment of a new 
station on the Surrey side. 
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The idea is certainly excellent ; it combines the removal of an eyesore with the introduction of a 
much needed public benefit. No one knows to what extent the mere annihilation of that awful 
nightmare of steel would re-make the vanished beauty of the Thames. That alone would be w'orth 
fighting for, and the battle once won there is not a man with an eye in his head who wouldn't clamour 
for the removal of the Blackfriars horror also. The removal of this latter would probably necessitate 
a railway below the Thames to take its place. 

The advocates of the scheme offer variant proposals. Let me allude to what may be called “ the 
battle of the levels.” Mr. Lucas is the advocate and to a large extent the originator of a scheme for a 
high level bridge. He has right and reason on his side. He argued very capably that a high level 
bridge could start from the Strand at the Strand level, could surmount the present North side embank- 
ment and reach the new South Eastern Station at the level of its own railway lines. Excellent common- 
sense. In fact, the interesting warmth of our friendly controversy was rendered aU the warmer by the 
fact that both sides were in the right. I, as chairman of the South Side Committee, began to think 
that we should finish with a sort of Pont du Gard, doing business at two levels. 

I might mention that an interesting variant of Mr. Lucas’ scheme showed a roadway starting from 
the level of St. Martin’s Lane and surmounting the Strand as well as both embankments. 

But we voted, and the vote fell on the low level. 

That this was so was largely due to the production of a low-level suggestion by Mr. Niven and 
Mr. Baffles Davison. I may remind you that last session we had here an interesting Paper * from the 
latter gentleman, who produced illustrations of an excellent design which he had prepared in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Barclay Niven. 

Mr. Niven has now gone further in the matter, and with singular generosity he has allowed me to 
introduce to this audience his plan for the treatment of the surroundings of the bridge on the South 
Side. I here exhibit the plan — the simplicity, dignity, and directness of which is its own recommenda- 
tion, but I refrain from speaking of it at length because I am hoping that Mr. Niven is present and that 
he will say a few words about it himself. I shall allude to it later in connection with my remarks on 
the road problem. 

I don’t care to talk of bridge schemes without reviving once more the bridge scheme of our friend 
and Past President Mr. Collcutt, which I am sure deserves to be kept in view. I can see nothing 
whatever against this project. It is brought out every now and again, admired, and put away ; con- 
demned, I suppose, as fantastic. But there is nothing fantastic about it whatever, save in the sense 
that it exhibits the fertile imagination of its author. 

If I do not here allude by name to all the authors of bridge schemes and South Side schemes, it 
is merely because their names are many, not because their claims are overlooked. Indeed, I owe 
much to nearly all of them, and have studied their projects largely. 

On the subject of Eailway Stations and their positions I do not here say much, having already 
said more than enough on the occasion when I was last before this audience.f I would now merely 
observe that while accepting the position suggested by the South Side Committee and by Mr. Niven 
for the proposed new South Eastern Station, I still adhere to the idea that on general grounds, and 
for reasons of more equable distribution, a better place would be about half-way between London Bridge 
and Waterloo. I reahse, however, that there are very cogent grounds for setting aside the argument 
in favour of this intermediate site and selecting one as near as practicable to the south end of the new 
bridge. I must here draw attention to a most interesting paper on this railway subject, which Mr. 
Leaning communicated to the July number of the Journal of the London Society. 

The road question is by no means the least important of the Surrey side problems. It is just as 
well in studying this, not merely to look over the map and suggest that one or two straight wide roads 

* “Beautiful London,” Jotonai. R.I.B.A., 23rd May f See “London Railway Stations," Journal R.I.B.A., 
1914. 28th February, 1914. 
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might be added to its tangle of confused routes. The fact is that the roads on the South Side are the 
unfortunate results of common-sense and system — common-sense which has become mapphcable, and 
system which has ceased to be valuable. When London had one ford, or one bridge and a few ferry 
places, it was natural that the roads approaching the town from the south should either concentrate 
on those points or join one another before reaching those points. Again, when bridges began to span 
the curving Thames and new roads were wanted on the reclaimed waste of Lambeth Marsh, what 
could be more natural than to let these roads radiate on to a focal point ? As a result the main South 
of England roads are brought together at the dial centres known as St. George's Circus, the Elephant, 
and VauxhaU Cross. 

So long as the traffic on the roads was moderate there was everything to be said for an arrangement 
whereby the travellers from the country were collected at points from which they could be conveniently 
distributed to whatever part of the town was their chosen destination. But it is clear that in a modern 
town of modern population such concentration is entirely the reverse of what is desirable. 

The ideal planning for the arterial roads approaching a town would be that every such road should, 
instead of joining cause with other incoming routes, divide itself into two tracks at the outskirts of the 
town, thereby not only giving its passengers the chance of shortening their journey by directing them- 
selves towards the quarter required, but also counteracting that proportionate increase of traffic which 
grows as the town is approached even in a road that has no important branches brought into it. 

An imaginary plan of my own illustrates this principle. A plan of Manchester shows the prin- 
ciple m practice. 

Here is a diagram [Fig. L] of the main roads and bridges as existing. Imagine the Surrey 
township destroyed up to the circumference of about four miles from Charing Cross [Fig. IL], the dis- 
tance at which I should like to see a circuit road. How would you reconstruct its roads *? If you 
belonged to the eighteenth century period, hked the idea of concentration, knew that the traffic was 
comparatively rare, and wanted to collect tolls, you would certainly do something Hke this [Fig. HI.]. 
It closely, as you see, conforms in principle to the St. George’s Circus, Vau.xhall Cross, and Elephant 
distribution, and is fairly perfect except for the fatal present objection that circuses and six-way cross 
ings are rmmixed nuisances. Of course it is impracticable to hope for a chance of entirely replanning 
the roads of this area, but it may be at least worth while to consider the improvements of the future with 
one eye on the ideal, rather than with both eyes and all energies fixed upon some accentuation of the 
present objectionable system. 

I return to my vision of the essential features of the surroundings. Here is the river, here are the 
present bridges, and here on the four-mile radius are the existing incoming roads. How should we 
most reasonably connect these roads with the river crossings in such a way as to provide : 

{a) Against over-crowding of traffic ; 

{b) For an unwasteful planning of the Surrey land ; 

(c) For an easy approach to any particular part of the Metropohs. 

Surely the natural method would be something hke this [Fig. IV.]. Of course, I here exhibit only 
the main streets, leaving intervening spaces unplanned. 

Some of the modem suggestions for new roads imperatively needed embody the construction of 
fresh thoroughfares mtended to discharge into the already congested whirlpools at one or other of the 
three main circuses. Surely we should hesitate to add embarrassment to these overworked spots 
without making the attempt to find out whether somethmg cannot here and there be done to get the 
plan of Southwark and the Borough more nearly into line with the arrangement which appears to be the 
ideal. For many years I have advocated — and so have others — a comparatively direct road from West- 
minster Bridge to Southwark Bridge, thus providing a useful drive from the West End to the City. I 
am told that this caimot be, and that the best I can hope for is an improvement of the coimections 
between Lambeth Bridge and London Bridge. I am not satisfied, for to begm with I do not altogether 
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recognise the new railway work of the L. & S.W. Eailway as an insuperable bar to a fine continuation of 
the initial line of Westminster Bridge Eoad, and in the second place I realise that far more people want 
to go from Westminster to the City than from Chelsea and Belgravia. 

If I cannot have my road I suggest that instead we should have two good east and west roads. 
One might be north of the South Eastern line and the other south of it. The high level railway lines in 
the whole of this region are of course a great barrier to the free planning of improvements. But some- 
thing can be done even without demanding much, or anything, in the way of new railway bridges. 

Taking Mr. Niven’s plan as the nucleus of a fresh start, I hope to indicate that much improvement 
might be made in the dhection of clear, straight roads leading definitely from somewhere to somewhere 
and going about their business quite unfettered by the suggestion that everything must call at the 
Elephant or at St. George’s Circus, or, worst of all, at Vauxhall. 

You will see that Mr. Niven has a road that runs due east from the end of Waterloo Bridge, thus 
serving as a sort of bow-string to the arc of the Embankment curve. This I here adopt as the more 
northern of my two proposed through roads. Incidentally this road would, besides offering a very 
direct east and west thoroughfare, serve to pick up from the future Temple Bridge and St. Paul’s Bridge 
whenever these are built. 

The exact route of the more southern road which I now propose is not quite so easy to determine. 
But I have made an attempt at a suggestion. After putting it down on paper I went to look at the 
route and was pleased to find that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had anticipated my wishes at one 
part of the route. When I came as far as Gravel Lane in my journey eastward, I found the ground 
cleared and, wonder of wonders, the roadway itself actually laid out. But the Commissioners road is, 
if I may say so, too narrow, and there is more culture about its curve than seems necessary. The large 
estate of the L.C.C. near Tabard Street is also undergoing refonnation and roads are being laid out. 
This is the time to a.ssure ourselves that they will be planned with reference to a general scheme of 
improvement. 

You who have been about on the South Side, who have penetrated the Surrey continent, will under- 
stand me when I say that there is something amiss with it that mere roads will not cure. 

You may, as you cross the river, have doubts about the mud bank, you may have a little uncer- 
tainty about whether there is poetry in Bankside or merely oddity, you may, indeed, have fully per- 
suaded yourself that the clean sweep is the only course possible for the reformer of the shore ; but spend 
an hour with me among the sinuous dreariness of the hinterland, where Victorian enterprise stamped 
its six-storied gloom upon the prosperity of the then new thoroughfares, and you will come back to the 
barges, the mud, and the wharves, with such a love for their serene simplicity that you could almost 
kneel down and kiss the foreshore. Bankside may be doubtful, but there is no doubt about Southwark 
Street. It is devilish. There is a gloom about its smile-less countenance that casts upon the 
pa.sser-by something of the shadow' of a London Sunday. You come away from it w'ith the impres- 
sion that the whole street is designed in the style which encouraged the use of stopped chamfers in 
combination with the Orders. ’The impression is not far wrong. 

The expression the Hop Exchange calls up a vision of overhanging eighteenth-century houses 
tinged with the spirit of a Kentish market square, but the real Hop Exchange and its surroundings are 
such that except for the purpose of exchanging hops you would never go near it if it could be avoided. 
I defy anyone to whom architecture has any spiritual appeal to wander through the region between 
Waterloo Eoad and Borough Eoad without an attack of the deepest pessimism unless he contrives to 
keep exclusively to the actual slums. The slums, awful as they are, are the only cheerful spots. 
Barring certain churches and a few' settlement buildings, there is in this region of London scarcely a 
single modern building that does not by sheer force of architectural iniquity radiate actual depression of 
spirit. 

That is one reason to my mind for the formation of two or three new streets running clean through 
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the district. The streets themselves will not effect the cure, but the mere fact of newer architecture 
may. Without any doubt the architecture of business premises fifty years ago was in London beastly. 
The commercial architects of that day laid a heavy and merciless hand on the whole neighbourhood. 

It is not merely that every generation thinks iU of that which preceded it, but it is quite certain 
that in that unhappy period men were given costly opportunities which they were either too careless or 
too ignorant, or perhaps too diabolically inventive, to use with architectural decenej^. The tame sim- 
plicity of the older houses in Waterloo Bridge Road is bad enough, but it is heaven to the caddish 
ingenuity of their newer neighbours. 

I have done ; but I have left many things untouched. 

I should like to allude particularly to the work which is being done on the Duchy of Cornwall 
Estate by Professor Adshead and his partner. You are familiar with it by illustration if not by 
observation ; it is one of the happv signs that the Surrey area is a land of hope. 

AYu have been very patient with me. I can only say that I have not attempted to treat this 
great subject exhaustively, but merely to throw out some suggestions as to the guidance of future action. 
I have not wished to advocate expenditure, but merely to plead that the inevitable expenditure 
should conform to some rational and dignified plan. 


DISCUSSION ON ME. WATEEHOUSE’S PAPEE. 

Mr. Ernest Xewton, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [E.] : I have the greatest 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse 
for his most interesting and valuable Paper. He very 
properly said that our minds are so engrossed in war- 
fare and the science of destruction that they will 
hardly contemplate anything which has to do with 
construction. But in these trying times we shall take it 
as a great compliment to him that so many architects 
have come here to-night to consider this subject. 
After all, we are looking forward to the time when the 
war will be over and we shall again be able to tackle 
the problems of town-planning which concern our 
great city. And there is no more fruitful subject for 
practical consideration than the South Side, because 
one of the problems that prevent a great scheme being 
carried out on the North Side is the almost fabulous 
cost involved. I remember many years ago a gentle- 
man offering premiums amounting to some £1,200 for 
a scheme for laying out the City of London. The 
Lord Mayor called a committee together to consider 
this, and I had the honour to receive an invitation 
to be present. The first and only committee meeting 
which was held consisted of the great bankers and 
other men of financial leading in the City. Tlie meet- 
ing broke up in half-an-hour, because it was pointed 
out that one small street alone would cost twelve 
millions to reconstruct, and the scheme as a whole 
would cost something like twice the amount of the 
National Debt. So nothing more was done. But we 
have better hopes with regard to the South Side, 
because, relatively, Southwark is an inexpensive 


region from the point of view of land value. It is also 
so intimately associated now with the North Side that 
something must be done to improve the traffic facilities 
which bring the great Southern roads into the City. 
The Committee of the London Society, of which 
Mr. Waterhouse is the Chairman, has given a great 
deal of attention to this subject. You will have seen 
by the slides how carefully the matter has been gone 
into, and I think you will say that, whether or not 
these projects can be carried out to-day — or to-morrow 
— they are admirable schemes to hold before you as 
something to be carried out during the next century or 
so — we hope earlier. But, at the same time, unless 
you do begin by laying down a scheme which shall at 
all events act as a basis, you will never get a re- 
modelling of any considerable district of London. 
With that fascination which all Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Papers possess, he has laid this before us. He has 
also told us something of the very interesting history 
of Southwark. 1 should like to draw attention to a 
little piece of architecture which may not be well 
known, but which redeems the district from the just 
censure which Mr Waterhouse expressed. I refer to the 
beautiful set of almshouses in Holland St., Blackfriars, 
one of the most beautiful sets of such buildings which 
remain in London. Now of the schemes which Mr. 
Waterhouse has laid before you, my earnest hope is 
that the Lagoon scheme will be the one which will be 
carried out. It has this great recommendation, that it 
reclaims land which is now waste, and therefore you 
would not be buDng land in order to get a more 
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beautiful embankment. You are not dest.ro}’ing the 
trade warehouse value which exists there, but are 
putting it into a backwater, so that the traffic of the 
Thames will not be impeded by the barges and lighters, 
because they will be able to pass out of the way of the 
general traffic into these lagoons, discharge their 
cargoes and take in others, and so continue the busi- 
ness of the river. If, in course of time, those businesses 
are dispersed — because it is a most remarkable thing 
how trades do change — and warehouses become obso- 
lete there, then though you had the Lagoon scheme 
you would have, in addition to your beautiful road, a 
magnificent frontage, on which, if the times demanded 
it, you could get fine pubhc buildings at the back of 
the lagoons, and these would then be ornamental, 
instead of commercial waters. That is one great 
charm about the scheme. We should be dehghted to 
see Charing Cross railway bridge and Cannon Street 
railway bridge removed from the face of the earth ; 
they are great eyesores which spoil the otherwise 
beautiful vista as you approach London from the 
South. The battle of the High-level versus the Low- 
level schemes at Charing Cross was waged in the 
London Society, and the net result was that the Low- 
level bridge was thought to be the better of the two. 
But the merits of the other scheme were carefully con- 
sidered and were recognised. Still, the beauty of the 
Low-level scheme, starting from the Embankment, 
from the architectural point of view would, I think, 
appeal to all of us. That grand “ Place ” which would 
be made at the foot of Northumberland Avenue, with 
the roads coming in to it at equal angles, and the 
Embankment joining it, would make a central feature 
there which would be very delightful. And by the 
transference of the station to the South Side, you 
would get a very valuable building site where Charing 
Cross station now stands, which would probably pay 
for the whole of the new bridge, if not for the station. 
The transference of the South Eastern station to the 
South Side would also relieve the traffic of London by 
Charing Cross considerably, because, though vehicles 
from the South would cross the bridge, they would 
have six different outlets, any one of which could be 
taken to disperse the traffic. The juxtaposition also of 
those two great stations would, from the military- 
point of view, be very useful in the transference of 
troops from Southampton to Dover, and from the 
North generally to the South and South-West. Then, 
too, the great point of circuses versus what I may- speak 
of as the “ gridiron ” principle, is well worthy of con- 
sideration and study. Many of us here will remember 
the time when the circuses at Holborn Viaduct, at the 
foot of Ludgate Hill, and other places were con- 
structed, when it was the general opinion that circuses 
were the chief things to be aimed at in order to meet the 
traffic needs of London. I think Mr. Waterhou.se is 
right, however, that they- are impossible as foci where 
you have such a vast traffic as has developed in 
London. The study of the “ gridiron ” scheme — I do 
not use the term at all disrespectfully-, but because it 


calls the drawing to mind — will show that it does in a 
most marvellous way divert traffic, and you can get to 
anywhere by means of it ; your crossings are rendered 
easier, because the traffic is spread over ten roads in- 
stead of over one only ; and, furthermore, it seems 
naturally to lead from the main arteries to any bridge 
by which y-ou may wish to go. Great East-to-West 
roads are undoubtedly wanted on the South Side, and 
to get from Westminster to the City by means of 
almost any of the schemes which have been sub- 
mitted, would immensely facihtate traffic, and, in 
addition, would develop the district and lend it to 
a more useful occupation than it has at the present 
moment. 

CoLOSEL R. C. HELLARD, C.B., Head of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade ; I have 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. It 
gives me the opportunity of associating myself with 
many of the schemes which are now before you, and in 
which I, personally, take a great deal of interest. The 
present moment, when things at home are somewhat 
slack, is the time, to my mind, to bring forward for 
discussion such schemes as these, so that when there is 
an opportunity of carrying them out we shall have 
made up our minds as to what is best. Among the 
various schemes there are very few which present 
what may be termed engineering difficulties : the 
difficulties are almost all financial. With regard to the 
proposal Mr. Waterhouse made concerning the east 
and west routes south of London, there is, to my mind, 
a danger in that you throw traffic on to the two 
bridges — London Bridge and Tower Bridge — which 
are the two least capable of taking more than they now 
accommodate. There is, of course, the hope that you 
would thereby relieve the east and west routes on the 
north side of the river, and a line of roads running from 
Westminster Bridge to Tower Bridge would shorten 
the journey- to the far ea.st of London very much. But 
you would do it at the expense of traffic on those two 
bridges, and the statistics show that those two carry a 
greater density- of traffic than any of the others. I 
shall not to-night enter the lists as regards the question 
of the Low-level or the High-level bridge, but the 
transference of the South-Eastern Station to the far 
side of the river would no doubt be beneficial to the 
general road traffic of London. I am not so convinced 
as to whether the railw ay authorities and others may 
consider it would be for their benefit; but where 
Charing Cross Station is at the present moment there 
is no possible room for expansion, w-hereas if it were 
removed as suggested, they would get an area there 
that would allow- for any amount of expansion. The 
•scheme Mr. Waterhouse has shown on the screen will 
pro\ide us w-ith food for thought for a good many 
yeais to come, and give bankers and others oppor- 
tunities for many y-ears after that. 

C.vPTAix SB lisTON (speaking while demonstrating 
on the wall plan) said ; There is only one point that 
I want to raise, because I do not know w-hether the 
London Society has had it in front of them. 1 have 
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been associated with this South Side of the river 
business now for about four years, though I have not 
done much at it for the last eighteen months, as my 
time has been too much occupied with other things. 
I hoped, before this war came along, that it might be 
resurrected. I am doubtful about it now, with a 
Budget of 225 millions, for the money is not likely to 
be forthcoming. I want to raise this point, which 
was brought to my notice three years ago by the 
railway company. When it is a question of removing 
Charing Cross station from north to south, you must 
remember Hungerford bridge, which at the present 
moment exists. I was told that under no circum- 
stances could the station be transplanted until a new 
road bridge was built. Now you, on this plan, show 
your new road bridge running through your railway 
bridge. If you get a railway company who say they 
will not move until they are given access by road, you 
must see that the road bridge does not interfere with 
the railway bridge. I do not know whether the 
London Committee have had this difficulty in front 
of them. [Mr. Waterhouse : No.] I pointed it 
out to Mr. Lucas, who is now at the war. It is a 
serious difficulty, and it was raised at once when we 
began having discussions with the railway company. 
I went through this whole South Side question, from 
the financial point of view, three years ago, and it is 
not so easy as it looks on paper. With regard to the 
Embankment Road, I do not know what Colonel 
Hellard would think of that ; I doubt that it will be 
very useful for traffic. With regard to a walking 
esplanade on that side, or a park for children to play 
in, I think there is everything to be said for both, 
like the Embankment Gardens on the north side. 
But I find it difficult to know what traffic would use a 
road ! As regards a chord road, I do not know why 
the line of the New Cut is not easier to follow than this 
new line drawn on this map, for all this is bad and 
improvable property, and the New Cut is fairly wide 
already. Mr. Granville Smith, once Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council, wiU tell you how difficult it is to drive a road 
through property owned by many different people. 

I think it would not be very expensive to make the 
New Cut line into a fine road. It would not be a 
straight road — but does that so much matter ? I do 
not know if a bridge will ever be made opposite the 
Temple, for it is unfortunate that within the last three 
years a lot of valuable buildings have been put up 
there, which would make it difficult to make the 
approaches. I do not know uffiat value 8t. Paul’s 
Bridge will be to London. I have always held that 
it will be a great waste of money. It is going to 
please nobody architecturally, and will be of very 
little use for traffic. If citizens were anxious to spend 
money on a bridge, and would put it up at Charing 
Cross, then this Great Surrey Side Scheme would 
become possible. 

Mb. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [J.] ; There 
is one point in connection with the Surrey Side which 


has been rather overlooked this evening. We are 
bound, sooner or later, to have a new Lambeth Bridge, 
and anyone who looks at the map will see that Lam- 
beth Bridge is on the most direct road between Victoria 
Station and the London Docks ; and one-half of the 
wide road which is required for that already exists : it 
only requires linking up. I pubhshed a plan to show 
that in the Edinburgh Review a year ago, and I think 
it is an idea which is certainly worth taking into 
account. And that Lambeth Bridge, when built, 
ought to be of such a nature and size that it will take 
a large traffic. When that is done and the roads are 
linked up we expect it will be a very important route. 
I want to say a word about the aesthetic treatment of 
the South Side. Between 1815 and 1820 an English 
visitor to St. Helena was told by Napoleon, “ You 
don’t know what to do with that great river of yours ; 
you should make a great boulevard along it.” I think 
he meant both sides. He had not been to London ; he 
had only seen the plan of it ; but he anticipated the 
Victoria Embankment by many years. For the other 
side of the river, Mr. Waterhouse professed a great 
admiration for the mud banks and the general untidi- 
ness of the river-side. That is all very well at the 
Pool and in the shipping part ; but when you come 
to London Bridge you come to the stately part of the 
capital ; you have a sublime bridge, like Waterloo 
Bridge, starting from one side, where there are build- 
ings of architectural importance, and ending on the 
other side in mean streets. If you have a bridge to 
carry fine architecture across the river, you want tine 
architecture on both sides ; and I think that run from 
Southwark Bridge to Westminster Bridge might be 
one of the finest things in the world if we had Napo- 
leon’s boulevards and stately buildings on both sides. 
1 have no admiration for mud banks, at all events in a 
capital city, and I want to see the South Side made 
something fine. Another point is Mr. Collcutt's 
bridge, with houses on it. It is an admirable design 
in itself, but I protest absolutely against bridges with 
houses on them ; when I go across a river, I want to 
see the river and to have the fresh air. If we do not 
see the river it takes away part of the picturesqueness 
of the town ; going over a bridge is a change from 
going along streets ; it is a new view, and it is better 
hygienically, also, if there are no houses on it. So, 
whatever the architectural merits of such a bridge 
may be, I do not want a bridge udth houses on it. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F.] : I should tike to 
express my extreme admiration of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Paper. We always come with pleasure to hear a Paper 
by Mr. Waterhouse because we expect wit and wis- 
dom, and we always get them — so invariably that one 
feels there is something wrong with the rule, as there 
are no exceptions. As to his scheme, it is much too 
late to criticise it in detail, but I think on an evening 
of this kind, when there is an opportunity of dealing 
with the ideal, it is excessively refreshing to deal 
with it on such a large scale, and cut and carve 
London as Mr. Waterhouse has done. There is a very 
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invigorating sensation about such an eniploiunent. 
When one makes an ideal suggestion one is often 
brought up by the financial expert, and it is dashed 
because of its impossibilities. But Mr. Waterhouse 
keeps these impossibihties in the background. I 
have recently seen Paris under its present unique 
conditions — I was there a few days ago — and Paris, 
in its present state of tragic tranquillity, gives one 
the opportunity not only of observing its architec- 
ture, but of observing the splendid di.spo-sition of 
that architecture, its gveat spaces and the handling 
of tho.se spaces. And, walking by the side of the 
Seine, my heart sank at the recollection of the way 
in which we have treated the waterway here, which 
at high tide is an infinitely finer one. 1 do not 
agree with Mr. M’aterhouse in any de.sire to preserve 
the hugger-mugger and extremely sloppy condition 
of the south bank. The picturesqueness is un- 
deniable, especially in the twilight — and twilight 
does sometimes pervade London, even at ten o'clock 
in the morning — and such effects are valuable to the 
painter ; but in a Capital city, with ideals, a few of 
which are being realised, I do not think the mere 
accidental untidiness and unreasonablenesses which 
are an accretion of the past should be maintained in 
the face of the greater possibilities of making the 
Thames, between London Bridge and Battersea 
Bridge, one of the finest things in the world. With 
regard to houses along the sides of bridges, I agree 
with Mr. Statham. I think blocks of houses on a 
Thames bridge would be, architecturally, a great 
mistake ; and I agree with Mr. Statham that, having 
emerged from the comparative confinement of the 
streets, you intensely enjoy the .sen.se of a great open 
.space which a bridge affords, and an unhampered 
view of a noble river like the Thames. An open 
bridge is not to be bartered away without real nece.s- 
sity, not even from the nece.s.sity of relieving the co.st 
of the bridge. I would express, once more, my 
admiration of the Paper, which has given us an 
evening offering boundless opportunities of con- 
sidering ideals. 

Profes-sor .S. D. ADSHEAD [P.J ; 1 am one of 
those innumerable people whom the lecturer alluded 
to as having produced a scheme for dealing with the 
South Side of London. I rather hoped that .some- 
thing more would have been mentioned about the re- 
moval of Cannon Street Bridge and Station. It is as 
equally important to remove that, as it is to remove 
Charing Cross Station. I had a .scheme the main out- 
lines of which were based on the principle that it is 
high time that our arrangements for traffic communi- 
cation became a little more subtle ; that is to saj-, 
that we separate our trunk traffic from our suburban 
traffic. The general lines on which I went provided 
that suburban traffic should come over the Grosvenor 
Street Bridge to Victoria, and occupy the old L’nder- 
ground, as far as Cannon Street ; that the old Under- 
ground between here should be sold to the South 
London System, and with the money a new Tube line 


be constructed in the right position, down Victoria 
Street and up Whitehall and the Strand. But my 
suburban traffic was to be continuous, coming out 
from London Bridge Station by a new combined rail- 
way and a footbridge over Cannon Street, and emerg- 
ing from Victoria via Grosvenor Bridge. The trunk 
lines would remain at London Bridge, or come through 
to \ ictoria and Waterloo. In this way I should com- 
pletely free the ri\ er of railway bridges, except Black- 
friars. The question of a new connection between 
M estminster and the City is, of course, always of very 
great interest ; and there comes in my reason for 
wishing to do away with Cannon Street Station. In- 
stead of Cannon Street Station and Railway I would 
put my new main bridge, not at St. Paul’s, but here, 
and would occupy the space of the railway line for a 
certain distance round the curve, as the commence- 
ment of a City and Westminster traffic connection, and 
it would be an economical suggestion. With regard 
to the Embankment which so many advocate, it 
seems to me that we must have an Embankment ; but 
the conditions on the South Side are not the same as 


those on the North ; and I agree with what Captain 
Swinton has said, that there is no need for a road 
there, except that it will not cost very much to make 
a road, the chief expense being the Embankment. In 
a great scheme like this it would merely mean, in the 
main, pushing the buildings back a little. It would 
not be the same as making a road on the North Side. 
The conversion of this South London wharf into an 
area of palaces is a very drastic idea and I do not 
think it is likely to come off in this way. I do 
think, however, that one day we may have some huge 
Government buildings here, but they will not be 
exactly palaces or hotels. I do not think we shall 
ever have the lagoon system. I am inclined to think 
that improvements in our traffic systems will take 
away all the business that is now conducted on the 
ri\ er to other spots farther down. And I rather dis- 


and road connections. I think it will be a great mi.s- 
take, and detrimental to the appearance of a huge 
city, if we are not to have any traffic connections. 
.As he presents the two .systems I prefer his “ spider- 
web plan, with the big circus, to his gridiron plan. 
It is only a matter of controlling the traffic. I think 
the safest part of a road to-day is at an angle where a 
policeman is stationed. Traffic must be slowed up at 
these points, and go round centres or curves in a con- 
trolled way. That is the true system for collecting 
and dispersing modern traffic. I wish to thank Mit 
A\ aterhouse for his kind reference to mv work at Ken- 
nington and for his exceedingly interesting Paper. 

rIPv. D. BARCLAA NIA EN [F.] : I have been very 
much interested in Mr. Waterhouse’s delightful Paper. 
^ ot onlv is it delightful, but it has also been very 
instructive, especially the scientific diagrams in which 
he has suggested the roads e.xternal to his zone in 
relation to the different bridges crossing the river. It 
is well to remember that the Thames is the noblest 
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open space we have, and the bridges over it enable us 
to have a fine view of the buildings on either side of it. 
Coming over Hungerford or Waterloo Bridge in the 
evening, especially catching the first glimpse of the 
river from a Continental train, with the fine buildings 
on the North Side, and perhaps the light in the clock 
tower of the Houses of Parliament, the traveller gets 
one of the finest sights to be seen anywhere. Now that 
the County Council building is being erected on the 
South Side it is logical to suppose that fine buildings 
will be put near it. In the scheme I have prepared it 
is suggested that there should be a road bridge in axis 
with Northumberland Avenue, terminating in a new 
South-Eastern Station on the South Side. This new 
South-Eastern Station is put as near as possible to the 
South-Western, so that traffic from the South-East to 
the South-West could conveniently get from one to 
the other. I should even like to see, if that were 
possible, the South-Western absorb the South- 
Eastern, or vice versa, so that there would be one 
combined through traffic station and not a terminus 
at all. Captain Swinton pointed out a difficulty in 
doing away with Charing Cross Station and putting it 
on a new site on the South Side, in that the proposed 
new bridge clashes with the line of the existing bridge. 
But, of course, the new station would be built on the 
South Side before the present station was vacated, 
and a temporary bridge would be provided until the 
permanent bridge was ready. I have hoped that the 
scheme exhibited might give a dignified solution. The 
bridge, besides being lower, is shorter from side to 
side than the High-level proposal, and consequently 
would be cheaper. The traffic to the North would be 
quickly distributed by the radiating streets, and to 
the South would in the same way be quickly distri- 
buted to the stations and down Waterloo Bridge Eoad 
and Stamford Street. The gradients are spoken of as 
difficult, but the bridge would be practically the same 
in gradient as Westminster Bridge ; the starting 
points at either end being the same and the rise to the 
middle the same above ordnance datum. None of the 
gradients are more than 1 in 50, which is as easy as to 
any e.xisting bridge over the Thames. The slight 
alteration to the level of the Victoria Embankment 
necessary to arrive at the starting level of the bridge 
on tills side has been carefully worked out and is 
shown in Mr. Baffles Davison's sketch and is hardly 
perceptible. The proposed Southern Embankment 
would be almost identical in levels with the Victoria 
Embankment, and, like it, would pass under Waterloo 
Bridge. From the new bridge you descend slightly to 
the Station “ Place,” which, however, is still 2.50 
above the natural level of the ground. Consequently 
the approach's to the South-Western Railway and to 
Waterloo Bridge are both easier by that much than at 
present, and it would be as easy to get to the new 
South-Eastern Station. The level of the station is 
supposed to be the level of the present rails, or the 
same lev’el as Waterloo. A short vehicular bridge over 
Waterloo Bridge Road would enable cabs or passen- 


gers to get from one station to the other, and the 
ascents to both stations would be equally available 
for either. We know there will be difficulties ; that, 
already, there are improved buildings which must be 
considered, and that before such a scheme can be 
carried out other buildings will have arrived. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son have even now put up a building 
on a portion of the site where the station is proposed 
to be placed, so there would have to be modifications 
before anything could be done. With regard to 
Waterloo, there is the new facade, one-half of which 
is now being built parallel to Waterloo Bridge Road. 
This is set back from the road to leave room for a high- 
level cab rank, the remainder curves to follow the line 
of the railway connection to Charing Cross. It is an 
extraordinary thing that a slight railway curve, sub- 
ject to changes in future, should determine the outline 
of a great station. I have great pleasure in supporting 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [F.] : After 21 years 
as District Surveyor in South London I may claim 
to have some knowledge of the ins-and-outs of the 
neighbourhood. There is one point that appears to 
have been lost sight of. Mr. Materhouse is probably 
correct about the undesirability of these circuses under 
present circumstances ; but they are here, and we 
shall not get rid of them, so we must make the best of 
what we have. All those streets in South London 
were laid out in the middle of George IP’s reign, under 
a special Act of Parliament, those converging on St. 
George’s Circus and the other circus. At that time 
there was no bridge over the Thames lower than 
London Bridge, so that the scheme stopped short at 
the end of the Borough Road, where it runs into 
Borough High Street. It appears to me that you have 
a very good scheme up to a point ; why not carry it 
further ? If you lay a rule oa the map, and continue 
the Borough Road, which is an 80 ft. road, straight to 
the East, clear of the Leather Market, and widen 
Tanner Street, Bermondsey, you will make a fine road, 
over what is practically worn-out property, which will 
enter the Tower Bridge Road just south of where the 
South-Eastern Railway crosses it. This would make 
a line for traffic South of the River from the East over 
Tower Bridge along the new street and the Borough 
Road ; the traffic could then be dispersed over the 
various bridges by the roads that radiate from St. 
George’s Circus. 1 have raised this scheme before, at 
the Local Government Board enquiry, but it has been 
objected that the Tower Bridge cannot accommodate 
any more traffic. Colonel HellarJ has given me some 
figures showing how many vehicles cross the bridge in 
the course of a day, but by spreading the number over 
12 hours only out of the 21, it does not give a great 
number for ev-ery few minutes. Tower Bridge has 
never been inconveniently crowded at any time when 
I have been near it. But the scheme need not stop 
at Tower Bridge Road ; it could be continued across 
that road, possibly by a narrower street, and be con- 
nected with the two tunnels that pass under the 
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Thames. In that way you get a short cut from East 
to West without going North of the Thames. It 
would appreciably relieve the traffic in the Strand and 
Oxford Street. One of the merits of such a scheme 
is that it would pass over an area of rotten buildings — 
and I use that term advisedly — one part would be laid 
out afresh, and the other part would consist of streets 
that exist at the present time. With regard to the 
lagoon system, I do not know whether any of the 
gentlemen here have visited the City of Copenhagen ; 
if they have not, it is well worth a visit on that point 
alone. I do not know any city where water forms a 
more important part in the laying out ; it is extremely 
charming. I have great pleasure in supporting the 
vote of thanks. 

The president ; I shall not attempt at this late 
hour to sum up so many different views, but shall con- 
tent myself with putting the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Waterhouse for his most able and interesting Paper. 
Mr. Waterhouse has the incomparable gift of making 
everything seem so easy — whether it is the removal of 
our railway stations or the replanning of the whole or 
a part of London, it does not matter, everything i.- 
quite easy. Difficulties are touched on with a light 
and dehcate humour, and seem to disappear of them- 
selves. It is always difficult to know which to appre- 
ciate most — the matter of his Paper, or the way in 
which he puts his views before us. However, he is 
always certain of a full house, and I am sure I am 
speaking for everyone present when I tell him we hav(> 
been instructed and entertained. I now formally put 
the vote of thanks, which I am sure will be carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. WATERHOUSE : Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, I think I must be allowed to say one or two 
things, however late it may be, by way of thanking the 
friends who have spoken, and among them Mr. Hall 
and Colonel He Hard. With regard to the overcrowding of 
London Bridge, it will be remembered that I specially 
abstained from running the proposed North Road into 
Borough Road by way of saving London Bridge extra 
work ; and I am hoping that the relief road which is 
brought into being by Mr. Niven’s brain, by picking up 
the other bridges, will relieve some of London Bridge's 
duty. Captain S wintou is one of tho.se gentlemen whom 
I should have wished to mention, and whom I spoke of 
as remaining anonymous to-night. I was very well 
aware of Captain Swinton’s work in this matter ; 1 
believe much of it is veiled under a dignified anonym- 
ity, and I did not know how far I should be at libertv 
to mention his name in connection with it. I am 
grateful to him for having come to-night. I have been 
asked why I did not put a new road along the New Cut. 
It was along the New Cut I originally suggested going, 
but I have been so criticised for it that I thought it 
was time to shift my ground and try something else. I 
agree with Captain Swinton about St. Paul’.s Bridg(>. 
but, if we must have it, it W(mld be as well to have a 
wav of getting to it from the South Side, and that i.-^ 
why I suggested there should be a road leading to it. 


Mr. Warren and Mr. Statham both expressed them- 
selves kindly. To both I would suggest that the Ponte 
Vecchio is not a bad bridge though it has shops on it. 
The treatment is only proposed for one bridge, and I 
think that even with Mr. CoUcutt’s bridge we could 
get a whiff of fresh air and be able to get occasional 
peeps of the river. I have been caUed bold this 
evening ; but Mr. Adshead has been bolder in remov- 
ing Cannon Street Station. That, I am told, is the one 
irremovable thing in London. 


Mr. H. J. leaning, F.S.I., sends the following 
contribution to the discussion : — 

After a long experience of the Sphinx-like impar- 
tiality of Mr. Waterhouse as Chairman of the South 
Side Committee of the London Society, it has been 
very refreshing to hear from his own mouth what he 
actually thinks. His sjmthetic method brings us to 
the conclusion that, so far as the roads are concerned, 
we must either work upon almost identical lines to 
those now made, or make a wholesale clearance and 
reconstruct. 

If opinions were unanimous as to the avoidance 
of circuses possibly some consideration might be 
given to the latter course, but they form so integral a 
part of the planning of most of the European capitals 
to-day, that one is tempted to think that under proper 
control they will continue to enter into new plans, 
though possibly on a much larger scale than before. 

The railway concentration scheme which appeared 
in the July number of the Joii. nnl of the Londoii 
Society, to which Mr. Waterhouse honoured me by 
directing attention, is so intimately connected with 
the development of South London," that I feel until 
that pioblem is solved other efforts concerning roads. 
&c., will be in vain. 


I think Mr. Waterhouse himself is uneasy about it 
as he enunciated in a Paper read last year before the 
Institute a scheme for bringing the Metropolitan 
Railway across the River and hack to join the existing 
system ; but to my surprise he did not mention this 
scheme on the present occasion. 
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Uiaring Cross, I cannot escape from the conclusion 
that such a .small railway as the South-Eastern and 
Chatham cannot possibly require two West-End 
termini. All the main trunk lines are satisfied with 
one terminus, and it is onlv for the reason that these 
two termini once belonged to different companies that 
they e.xi.st to-day. Our present services have become 
so much a part of our daily life, that it requires a 
good deal of courage to alter them ; but havino per- 
suaded the educated public that alterations are Seces- 
sar\ , let us go to the root of the matter and consider 
the whole question of the railway approaches to 
London from this side as a whole. 

It is important to remember that since these lines 
were constructed great changes have occurred. The 
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rival systems with their rival routes to London have 
amalgamated, and it was thought that there would be 
immediate changes to abolish the waste of competition. 
They never came, and we still have double routes from 
several places. The waste is further aggravated by 
the changed conditions of road traffic, as motor-’buses 
and electric trams have largely superseded suburban 
railways — so much so that it would probably be found 
that the expenses of up-keep of the stations and many 
lengths of lines close to London actually exceed the 
takings of the companies from these lines. If that 
is so, it clearly ought to be in the interests of the 
Company as well as of the public for some scheme of 
concentration to be carried out. 

I endeavoured to show in my article that by gather- 
ing together all the approaches on this system at one 
point near Catford, as indicated on the official railway 
map, and by constructing from that point underground 
lines both to Victoria and to Cannon Street, that the 
essentials of the present service would be maintained, 
that only 8| miles of new line would be required, that 
roughly 29 miles of viaduct, &c., could be removed 
without any sacrifice, and that the proceeds of the sale 
of the land upon which the latter run ought to go a 
long way towards defraying the cost of the new line. 
Not the least of the advantages which would accrue 
from such a scheme would be the removal of all the 
iron bridges across the Thames, the removal of the iron 
bridge across Ludgate Hill and the station adjoining, 
the possibility of extending London Bridge Station by 
the Brighton Company and a proper treatment of its 
approach, and also the possibility of a proper treatment 
of Waterloo Station (now so badly spoilt by the South- 
Eastern lines). Incidentally also, Southwark Cathe- 
dral might hope once more to stand in dignified and 
worthy surroundings. 

No doubt there are objections to the scheme, one of 
the greatest of which is its magnitude and the necessity 
of Government support for its realisation. This latter 
seems to be more remote now than ever, and I fear 
that not even a partial scheme for improvements of 
anj^ kind stands any chance of being looked at for many 
years. 

With regard to the question of a roadway along the 
proposed now Embankment, I should prefer to see the 
new buildings set back a considerable distance from 
the water’s edge, but would much rather see the space 
between them and the river laid out as public gardens 
than as a road. There is a pressing need for them 


everywhere, especially in South London, which is 
lamentably deficient in such spaces. 

I cannot see how any general scheme for the 
re-development of Lambeth and Southwark can be 
carried out until the various owners have agreed 
between themselves as to the various uses to which 
certain portions of the land shall be devoted. The 
residential, commercial, administrative, official, and 
other areas must all be allotted, and as such allotment 
may lead to unfair restrictions upon certain owners to 
the advantage of other owners, I think it may be 
necessary to establish a Commission to settle the 
various rights and compensations. 

Much controversy raged a httle time ago around the 
question of the type of dweUing which ought to replace 
the ones that will be removed : I think this problem 
has been very happily solved by Professor Adshead at 
Kennington, where he has been able to secure the 
utmost elasticity in the sizes and accommodation of 
the various tenements, never allowing them to become 
too large to control and never permitting any single 
building to assert itself at the expense of its neigh- 
bours. 


St. Stephen'^ House, Victoria Evthanhnent : 

11th November 1914. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

The South Side and the London Society. 

Dear Sir, — After hearing the witty and instructive 
Paper by Mr. Waterhouse, clearly two fundamental 
matters predominate as to the South Side, one being 
financial and the other eesthetic. 

1. It seems to me that the present war will meta- 
morphose our army, and that, as our main military 
depots are situate on the southern lines, these latter 
must surely be taken over soon by the Government. 
Such a move will simplify the present difficulties 
concerning the abolition of all railway stations on 
the North Side. 

2. But, whatever scheme be adopted for a boule- 
vard on the South Side, it will be damned a?sthetically 
(as the North is at present) by those hideous eyesores, 
the trams. Granted, however, that they are necessary 
evils, let the London Society inaugurate a competition 
for decently designed trams, including the lettering 
of the advertisements. — Faithfully yours, 

Philip A. Robson [4.]. 


F 
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EEYIEWS. 

AECHITECTS AND BELL-HANGING. 

Bell Towers and Bell-hanging : An Appeal to Architects. By 
Sir A. P. Heywood, Bart., M.A. With contributions by 
Edwin H. Lewis, M.A., E. Alexander Young [A.], and 
others. 8o. Lorid. 1914. 2s. net. {Longmans, Green & 

Co., 39 Paternoster Row.] 

Bell-ringing, as a science, is so essentially and 
exclusively English, both in its initiative and develop- 
ment, that any treatise written with the object of 
setting it upon even a higher pedestal than it already 
occupies is to be welcomed. This is not less true even 
if we are bound to admit that such a genuine enthusiast 
as Sir A. Heywood may be apt to treat his subject 
from a somewhat exclusive standpoint. He is an un- 
doubted expert in some branches of engineering. If 
dubbed an amateur, the word must be used in its best 
and fullest sense. His title to be not only an enthusi- 
astic but an expert change-ringer is indisputable. 
His presidency of our chief Bell-ringing Society rests 
upon solid achievement in the fascinating exercise he 
has made his own and transmitted, so report says, to 
two equally skilled daughters. It is an undoubted 
advantage for architects to have before them a com- 
prehensive statement definitely from the expert bell- 
ringer’s standpoint. 

If this volume had no other claim, it would deserve 
notice for Mr. E. H. Lewis’s able mathematical paper 
directed “ to expose the fallacy that elasticity in a 
bell frame relieves the strain upon a tower,” which, 
although occupying only 22 out of the 186 pages of the 
book, constitutes by far the most important contribu- 
tion. Demonstrations of this kind are worth sheaves 
of theory or preconceived individual opinion. 

But, having said this much, it must be added that 
the arguments used are not to be accepted as finally 
conclusive of the thesis set forth, that steel or iron is 
the only medium to secure such rigidity as is necessary 
in bell-frame construction. However sympathetic the 
reader, he cannot but be struck by some curious 
solecisms, some contradictions and unsupported asser- 
tions which do not bear analysis. The outposts, indeed, 
meet us on the first page of Sir Arthur’s introductory 
chapter, where an earnest appeal is made “ to archi- 
tects to weigh more carefully the expert views of bell- 
hangers and ringers upon highly technical points. . . 
&c.” “ Crede exparto,” he says, and architects cannot 

but be in sympathy with the remark. But he there 
and then encourages our credulity by the frank admis- 
sion that the bell-hanger may be, and occasionally 
is, a dangerous man to be allowed a free hand in a 
church tower,” and that “ church authorities, whether 
from motives of economy or in deference to the wishes 
of the bell-hanger, not uncommonly allow the latter 
his own way.” And we are further told that “ an 
incompetent bell-hanger in a frail tower almost cer- 
tainly works mischief.” 

Although not succinctly set forth by our author, we 
may thank him for so clearly implying the obvious 
conclusion, which hardly needs statement in this 


Journal, that no bell-hanger — or, for the matter of 
that, no other form of engineer — should be let loose 
upon a church or other work of architecture without 
the supervision of an expert architect. In a wider 
sphere we have just had a noticeable instance of the 
truth of this at St. Paul’s, and it is not less true when 
provision for bells is under consideration. 

Take another case. The whole essay contends for 
rigidity by the employment of steel. Yet the case is 
given away at the conclusion of the chief author’s 
contribution by the admission that, to secure rigidity, 
rivetting ought to supplant bolting. “ Bellfounders,” 
we are told, ” have hardly yet realised that rigidity 
cannot be obtained in bolted work unless the holes be 
reamered and the bolts turned to a driving fit.” One 
of the strongest objections to the metal frame as at 
present constructed could not be better stated by its 
keenest opponent. Sir Arthur does not add that the 
extra cost of rivetting or reamering or turning in any 
complete form would be likely to render the cost of 
metal frames generally prohibitive. 

We become conscious as we proceed that we are 
dealing with advocate rather than logician, and while 
the arguments used will doubtless serve to strengthen 
the prejudices of the bell-ringing confraternity in 
favour of metal, for reasons which will appear 
presently, the genuine enquirer cannot feel convinced 
or even satisfied. 

Or another instance. Mr. E. H. Lewis is reinforced 
by the late Lord Grimthorpe, “ distinguished,” so says 
Sir Arthur, “ both as architect and engineer ” Mr. 
Thackeray Turner is, on the other hand, demolished 
by the quotation of a characteristic and well-remem- 
bered limes letter from Lord Grimthorpe, wherein he 
claims for himself finality upon this as upon every 
subject he touched. “ This,” he says, “ is a mechani- 
cal question which I have been dealing with in every 
way for sixty years, both as a builder and a bell 
designer, including bell-hanging.” Mr. Lewis evi- 
dently feels himself in queer company, for in giving 
us typical samples of bell frames for our instruction 
he remarks upon Frame 1 that it “ was planned by 
the late Lord Grimthorpe in order that the bells might 
neutralise each other. The effect is exactly the 
opposite, and the alternations of force are continuous 
and large ” ! But perhaps Mr. Lewis was unaware 
that we were to be harried by Lord Grimthorpe’s 
blank cartridge in another part of the volume ! 

The enquiring reader will multiply instance.s like the 
above, and at the same time find that the thesis is 
supported by some naivete and a good deal of over- 
lapping. The first is instanced when Sir Arthur 
assures us that before Mr. Lewis’s now first published 
investigations it had always been considered (clearly 
by Lord Grimthorpe and presumably also by himself) 
that if two bells swing in the same plane and are roped 
on opposite sides they neutralise one another Of 
course they do, if they are “ fired ’’—i.e. rung 
simultaneously. But as bells are generally rung ijj 
.sequence, the exact opposite is the case. It is curiou 
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if true, that even Lord Grimthorpe and other experts 
should have hitherto failed to appreciate such an 
obvious point. 

In the matter of overlapping, three times are we 
told the pretty story how the once-heard extraordinary 
beauty of the Lavenham bells was explained by the 
fact that the roof was off the tower — a story which the 
present writer is compelled from actual knowledge to 
shatter as apocryphal. Lavenham tower has never 
been unroofed in the memory of man. A small area 
of lead was once lifted to imcover a beam by means of 
which a bell was lifted for adjustment. The Laven- 
ham bells are remarkable at all times, probably because 
(1) they are beautifrd in themselves ; (2) they are not 
tuned on Canon Simpson’s principle ; (3) they are hung 
upon a wooden frame in a splendidly capacious and 
lofty belfry, which fulfils all that Sir A. Heywood very 
rightly asks that a belfry should do. 

To those who have not made a special study of 
towers — a study not complete without all the con- 
siderations surrounding bells and bell-hanging — 
Chapter III. is specially to be recommended. The 
author’s somewhat exclusive outlook is, however, 
indicated by the objection he raises to clocks in bell 
towers, whereby the clock-face is set up as an incubus 
to the architect. It is true that unsatisfactory clock- 
faces predominate. But most of them are surely 
derived from stock. How pleasing the clock-face can 
be in the hands of a competent designer the example 
at Colchester, St. Leonard, may be quoted. Nor can 
one concur as to the effect of deep louvres “ shooting 
the sound down into the churchyard.” The present 
writer has experimented upon this to find it a fallacy, 
at least with wooden louvres. Sound waves are much 
more complicated, and, moreover, wooden louvres have 
a resonance of their own. The statement that louvres 
6 to 9 inches in height, without overlap, suffice to keep 
out snow, to say nothing of driving rain, may lead the 
inexperienced architect who heeds it into serious dis- 
appointments. 

Now, the whole matter resolves itself into two main 
propositions : (I) Shall the frame be of metal or 
timber ? (2) In either case shall the upper member 

of the frame as well as the under be attached to the 
tower ? 

Our author answers “ metal ” to the first question 
and “ yes ” to the second, and marshals all his forces 
in support of his faith. All but one, that is, in regard 
to (1). In these days of Central Councils of Bell 
Ringers, County Associations, College Youths, Dioce- 
san Guilds, University Guilds, Irish Associations, and 
other ringing societies, to one or the other or most of 
which every contributor to the volume belongs, the 
easy running of a new or rehung peal at the very 
outset of its career is of first importance, as it is equally 
to the bell-hanger. It is the latter’s custom to arrange 
that one or other of the societies baptizes the bells for 
him, and the encomiums are duly posted to the next 
customer. How many of us have not been treated to 
testimonials of this kind which come more freely from 
the less well-known firms of bell-hangers ! 


Now, a metal frame is at its best when just con- 
structed, with the bolts all tightened up and the 
adjustments freshly made. The cement which pins the 
girders into the walls is all new and taut. The shrink- 
age which inevitably takes place in the first four years 
of its fife has not yet set in. Nor have the ends of the 
irons begun to rust and thrust out or apart the walls. 
The Guild comes, and perhaps (to the distraction of 
the inhabitants) is coaxed by the smooth running of 
the mechanism to bring to a successful conclusion a 
peal of 18,028 changes in 12 hours and 19 minutes, 
and thus beats the record of the longest and finest 
performance in the annals of change-ringing (see p.Lf). 

But what if the frame had been of the now despised 
and discarded oak, more and more difficult (alas !) to 
procure well seasoned ? The partially seasoned wood 
would have been at its worst when new, for it takes a 
year or more to settle into place. The bells would 
have gone heavily and the inhabitants would have 
been spared ! But where was the bell-hanger’s 
testimonial ? 

Add to the above the ease of getting the iron and 
steel and the difficulty of securing the oak, and it is 
not hard to appreciate the bell-hanger’s ready accept- 
ance of the Ringing Guilds’ obvious preference ; and 
a good reason follows why so many splendid timber 
frames, as, for instance, the magnificent one at Wim- 
borne Minster, have been condemned and turned into 
trinkets or firewood. 

Against such wonted and unwarranted destruction 
it is the business and the duty of architects to protest, 
and to make their protest good by refusal. The 
superiority of metal over wood is not yet proved. The 
assertion of it certainly does not warrant wanton 
destruction. The metal frame is a piece of machinery, 
as, indeed. Sir Arthur Heywood claims, and it is well 
known that modern machinery has a singularly short 
life, even when cared for in a manner the bell frame 
can never expect to be. The nuts can work loose and, 
unless kept smeared, become set and immovable ; the 
best of red lead is ephemeral, and constant painting 
and expense are called for, which the rural parish can 
ill afford ; the ends of the girders rust in the often 
damp walls ; the cement works loose, as cement will. 
A time comes w'hen the ringers begin to wonder if they 
have gained by the destruction of the good old frame. 

On the other hand, after one or possibly two adjust- 
ments of the well-constructed timber frame (adjust- 
ments which the conscientious bell-hanger will make 
free of cost), it settles down to a life of perhaps two 
hundred years, if we may judge of some of the admir- 
able constructions of our forefathers, although they 
depended only upon wooden pins and experience 
instead of graphic statics. 

That a lasting metal frame cannot be constructed, 
especially if expense be no object, is not for a moment 
advanced. It must, however, have a great deal more 
solidity and weight than has yet been attempted, and 
it should be entirely of cast metal rivetted. Mean- 
while the record of some of the metal frames erected 
during the last few years is not always a good one. 
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The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
will be adding to its useful work by setting forth 
succinctly the failures it has recently been investi- 
gating. 

Upon the important question of rigidity as set forth 
by Mr. E. Lewis, one has to ask why through all times 
bells have been hung upon a so-called cage, supported 
upon beams. Obviously the most rigid construction 
consists of girders of sufficient strength to support the 
two gudgeons of the bell, calculated (for vertical 
thrust) at at least four times its weight, plus the 
w^eight upon the one end of any other girder the main 
girder may have to carry. Such frames have been 
constructed (there is said to be one at Shipton-under- 
Wychwood, Oxon.), and have failed. 

A point which Sir Arthur does not adequately 
emphasise is weight. The relation between the weight 
of the swinging metal to the massiveness of the tower 
and the weight of the frame is too frequently not w'ell 
considered. For weight of frame such a simple single- 
girder construction would fulfil all claims, as well as 
those of rigidity. The writer has put this form of 
construction before well-known bell-hangers of great 
experience, and they will not even consider it. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that the frame 
raised over the beams does “ take up ” the complicated 
thrusts and strains inherent in a mass of metal swing- 
ing in all directions. If this be so, then the attach- 
ment of the top member of the frame to the walls 
must be wrong, despite Mr. Lewis’s conclusions. If 
it be not so, then why complicate the matter by 
framed construction such as Messrs. Taylor’s “ H ” 
frame from Pontypridd and “ side frame ” from Wim- 
borne, the latter stated to be introduced to conciliate 
architects’ prejudices ? This is not a top-stayed 
frame, but with the advance of knowledge we are 
promised “ the top-stayed frame as the feature of 
future scientific bell-hanging.” 

In this connection the present writer’s experience of 
an iron '-‘A” frame may be recorded. Such a one with- 
out top stays had been inserted in a somewhat weak 
ancient tower, no architect having been consulted. 
Its effect was so pernicious that the bell-hanger had 
added top stays — only to make matters W'orse — and 
after three months’ use the bells had perforce to be 
silenced. Then the present writer was called in. The 
frame was condemned and a properly constructed oak 
one introduced with excellent results, but unfor- 
tunately the “ A ” frame-maker had already been 
paid. 

It may be added that the oldest firm of bellfounders 
in the country declare that they never have and never 
will construct a top-stayed frame, either in metal or 
timber. 

One point must not be overlooked by the architect. 
The bell beams, of whatever material, should be 
rigidly connected with the tower, and if possible with 
its four walls — not only two of them. In several 
ancient towers the beams are placed anglewise from 
centre to centre of each face, and under certain cir- 


cumstances there is a good deal to be said for this 
construction. 

AVe may leave the subject of bell frames with the 
suggestion that a scientifically constructed frame of 
reinforced concrete would have a special interest, 
w^hich it is hoped soon to realise. 

Sir Arthur Heywood’s preface introduces us to “ a 
revolution in the methods of tuning ” — as well as of 
hanging bells, “ conducing materially to musical 
effect.” So far as this refers to mechanical methods 
of tuning at the foundry, we are at one with him ; but 
we are introduced later to Canon Simpson’s heresies, 
w’hich are emasculating the truest form of beU music 
in favour of a weak prettiness. As though it were the 
function of bells to tinkle tunes, or one would wish 
Wagner’s horns omitted from his orchestra ! 

On this heading a little-known pamphlet by another 
Mr. Lewis — Thomas C. Lewis, the able and imagina- 
tive organ-builder — may well be studied. It is called 
“ A Protest against the Modern Development of Un- 
musical Tone,” and goes straight to the point. Canon 
Simpson hollows out the crown of the bell in such a 
manner as to cause the “ tap tone and the hum tone ” 
to be true octaves. “ Now,” says Mr. T. Lewis, 
“ there is nothing poorer in tone than a large bell 
having a tap or percussion note of a stated definite 
pitch, and the lower or hum note accompanying it an 
exact octave deeper. On the contrary, and in defiance, 
seemingly, of harmony, a fine bell with the tap tone E 
should have its hum tone a major seventh below, but 
flattened to the extent of a quarter of a semitone.” 
The musical ear is always seeking that combination 
of two blended tones, when the true ancient bell tone 
has been once appreciated. 

The other papers and appendices in Sir A. Hey- 
wood’s volume are worth reading, but have not the 
same interest. Mr. Alexander Young [A.], the archi- 
tect contributor, is quite sound and interesting. It is 
noticeable that he adds no reinforcement to Sir A. 
Heywood’s appeal in favour of metal, but sits upon 
the fence. His lapse into the statement that steel has 
the advantage of being readily adapted to the con- 
struction of a light and strong frame is somewhat 
curious. 

The Central Council of Bell Ringers’ Report, from 
which extracts are given, is, or should be, a well-known 
document among architects. 

Sir A. Heywood’s book lacks the precision of scale 
diagrams such as architects naturally look for, and is 
less interesting on that account. It is to be regarded 
as an ex-parte statement in favour of a fashion'’which 
will hereafter be often regretted, as it has been already 
m a good many cases, by those who are too easily led 
away by specious arguments. It is not likelv to have 
on this very account much weight with architects. 
That timber has defects, difficult to conquer (although 
conquerable), is true. But steel, as so far used, is not 
the final substitute. AVe have still to look afield for 
^mething better than the tried and trusted Heart of 

AY. D. C, 
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CHEONICLE. 

War Clauses in Building Contracts : Insurance against 
War Risks. 

Following upon a Joint Meeting of representatives 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the London Master Builders’ Association, 
and the Institute of Builders, held soon after the 
outbreak of war, the President of the R.I.B.A. re- 
ceived a request from the President of the Institute 
of Builders that a deputation from the above-named 
bodies might be interviewed by representatives of the 
R.I.B.A. with a view to an agreement being come to 
upon Special War Clauses for insertion in Building 
Contracts. Mr. Max. Clarke, Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, Messrs. Edward Greenop and 
Percival M. Fraser, with Mr. Matt. Garbutt as Hon. 
Secretary, were accordingly requested to meet the 
contractors’ deputation. The meeting took place on 
the 4th September, the builders being represented 
by Mr. F. G. Rice, President of the Institute of 
Builders, Messrs. Benjamin J. Greenwood, A. W. 
Sinclair, F. Higgs, W. F. Walks, Thomas Costigan, 
Secretary of the Institute of Builders, and A. G. 
White, Secretary of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers. One of the matters to which 
the deputation drew especial attention was the possi- 
bility that prices of materials might increase in a way 
which, when combined with other conditions, might 
cause heavy loss to contractors. Cases were in- 
stanced in which several months were allowed to 
elapse between the date of delivery of a tender and the 
date of its acceptance. The Practice Committee have 
since carefully considered this and other matters re- 
lating to building undertakings affected by the war, 
and have reported to the Council. The result, as 
regards the main points, is contained in the following 
letter, which has been addressed to the Institute of 
Builders and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers : — 

18(/i .Verf.yitf-- 1914. 

Dear Sir, — I am desired to inform you that the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have now completed their consideration of these two 
questions. The Practice Standing Committee has 
carried out an exhaustive investigation into the 
circumstances and we have had the great advantage 


of the collaboration of the representatives of the 
Builders. 

After the most careful consideration of aU the 
circumstances the Council have finally passed the 
following resolution : — 

“ That the Council of the R.I.B.A. are of opinion 
that they cannot usefully take any official action with 
regard to providing in Contracts against war risks 
or variations in cost of materials caused by or attri- 
buted to the war, and that it considers that it is best 
that each matter as it arises should be dealt with 
upon its merits by the parties concerned.” 

In communicating this resolution to you they will 
be glad if you will kindly express to the Council of 
your institution their appreciation of the assistance 
which has been so readily extended to them in the 
consideration of these important matters. — Faithfully 
yours, 

Ian MacAlister, Secretary. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fourth List. 
Appended is the Fourth List of Members, Licenti- 
ates, and Students R.I.B.A. who are serving with 
His Majesty’s Forces for the duration of the War ; — 

Fellows. 

Barrow, Ernest R. : Sub-IIeutenant, R.N.R. 

Cave, Walter : Chief Petty Officer, R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft. 
Kitson, Sidney D. : Lieutenant, Yorks Hussars. 

Wheeler, Montague : Captain, 4th Royal Berkshire Regiment 
(National Reserve). 

Associates. 

Amery, T. F. : R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Andrews, P. M. : 9th London Queen Victoria’s Rifles. 
Barefoot, Le.slie : R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Chaundler, J. H. : Chief Petty Officer, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft 
Corps. [Mr. Chaundler’s name appeared in error in the 
Students' List in the last issue.) 

Cotton, P. P. : Sub- Lieutenant, R.N.V.R. 

Dawson, W. F. : Leeds City Battalion. 

Dod, H. A. : 3rd Battalion King’s Liverpool Regiment. 

Fraser, Gilbert : Lieutenant, 1st City Battalion, King's 
Liverpool Regiment. 

Gold, Hugh : Foreign Service Battalion, West Kent Regi- 
ment. 

Leroy, A. D. : R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Martyn, Lawrence D. : Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Maufe, E. Brantwood : Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Meiklehara, D. L. 

Mootham, Del me G. : 4th Battalion. Royal Fusiliers. 

Nimmo, W. Wilson * : Artists Ritles. 

Oakes, Rycroft : Queen's Westminster Rifles. 

Paxton, .lames : Chief Petty Officer, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft 
Corp.s. 

Phillips, L. A. : Public Schools and University Battalion, 
Royal Fusiliers. 

Schofie'd, J. F. : Motor Cyclist Corps, Royal Engineers. 
Sinclair, W. Braxton * : Lieutenant, 7th Battalion City of 
London Regiment (formerly of the 6th Battalion Essex 
Regiment). 

Warnham-Tickle, A. G. : Machine Gun Section, Hong Kong 
Volunteers. 

Winch, A. : Lc.-fs City Battalion. 

Erratum. — Lieutenant Hubert Worthington is attached to 
the First City Battalion. Jlanchcster Regiment (not the 
Thirty-first Battalion, as described in the last issue). 

* The st.irr.’d nimes app.Mred m au e.irlier list, but the regiments 
to which these members are attached are now added. 
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Licentiates. 

Adams, F. B. : Wiltshire Regiment. 

Beckwith, H. L. : Lieut.-Colonel, 4th Battalion Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. 

Biram, Frank S. ; Captain, 5th Battalion South Lancashire 
Regiment (Terr.). 

Bricknell, T. M. : R.N.V.E., London Division. 

Corblet, C. .J. : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft. 

Goodacre, J. F. J. : National Reserve, Notts. 

Grote, A. L. : Lieutenant, Musketry Instructor. 

Henderson. Harold E. : Active Service, British East Africa. 
Henman, C. H. R. : Engineer Unit, Royal Naval Division. 
Kirby, E. B. : Captain. 3rd M'est Lancashii-e Brigade, R.F.A. 
Mayell, R. Y. ; Royal Engineers. 

Morter, S. P. : Major, 4th West Lancashire (Howitzer Brigade), 
R.F.A. 

Newton, Francis : Staff, 2nd Division of Cavalry and Artillery. 
Ward, J. W. ; Sportsmen's Battalion, Royal Fusiliers. 

U indsor, Frank : Royal Engineers. 

Students. 

Ashenden, H. Campbell : Lieutenant, 3rd Home Counties 
Brigade, R.F.A. 

Bagshaw, A. S. : “ A ” Squadron, West Kent Yeomanry. 
Beasley, Albert : Royal Horse Artillery. 

Brown, W. J. : Royal Engineers. 

C'lemes, Francis : Hertfordshire Yeomanry, Egypt. 

Foster, Leonard : Leeds City Battalion. 

Grellier, Cecil : Inns of Court Officers Training Corps 
Higg.s. H. J. : Royal Engineers. No. 13 Signalling Co. 
Holroyd, Frank; R.A.M.C. 

■Tames, C. H. : 5th Gloucester Regiment. 

Jones, C. F. ; R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Keyte, J. R. ; 1st South Midland Brigade, Mounted Field 
Ambulance. 

Ledger, Godfrey H. : R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

May, T. W. V. : 5th City of London Rifles. 

Newbury, C. J. : 7th Battalion Royal lusiliers. 

Norris, liCslie A. : Empire Battalion, 7th Royal Fusiliers. 
Palmer, T. R. L. : Lieutenant, Public School Battalion. 
Probert, J. M. : 1st Battalion Monmouthshire Regiment. 
Walch. J. B. M. : Artists’ Rifles. 

Wills. Trenwith L. : .Middlese.x Hassar--. 

Woodhnuse, C. H.i| 

Erratum. — Mr. J. H. Odom, previously described as of the 
Sherwood Foresters, is with the Derbyshire Yeomanry 
(“^A ” Squadron). 

R.I.B.A. Staff. 

Baxter, Sergeant -V. F. (Commissionaire) : Master Gunner, 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Coop '.-, L R (Library) : Territorials. 

Spragg, C. D. (Secretary's Offfoe) : Queen’s Westminsters. 


Subscriptions of Members on Service. 

The Council, acting on the recommendation of 
the Finance and House Committee, have resolved 
that sub-scriptions due in January 1915 be remitted 
in the case of all Members and Licentiates who are 
at that time actively engaged in the defence of the 
country, and that the publications of the Institute be 
sent to their home addresses during the period of their 
service. 

Architects’ War Committee : Relief of Professional 
U nemployment. 

The Professional Employment Committee of the 
Architects’ War Committee communicate the follow- 
ing outlines of a scheme for Civic Surveys which they 


suggest should be organised forthwith with a view to 
the rehef of professional unemployment : — 

In view of the general recognition of the fact that 
thorough civic surveys are an essential prehminary to the 
preparation of sound schemes for the future development 
of our cities, it may be pointed out that the present moment 
offers exceptional opportunities for e nlis ting the services of 
those peculiarly qualified for such an undertaking. It is 
already evident that during the continuance of the war 
there wiU be a considerable dimin ution of employment 
among the professional classes, many of whom would pos- 
sess experience and training suited to the demands of this 
work. In such conditions the provision of a means of 
hvelihood is by far the best method of avoiding distress, 
and therefore emplot ment or work having a general and 
permanent value meets, to an exceptional degree, the neces- 
sities of the ease. A subscription for the purpose has been 
started by the Architects’ War Committee, but it is allo- 
cated to this profession only, and as it does not appear that 
a scheme so wide in its scope should be dealt with on these 
exclusive hnes, it is hoped that the other professions wdl be 
induced to co-operate in the collection and distribution of a 
fund, which, having regard to the general utihty of the 
work to be done, should also receive support from the 
nation as a whole. 

Local supervision might be exercised by an honorary 
Committee of leading citizens who would employ, on certain 
definite fines, a professional staff, recommended to them by 
the various committees interested, for the purpose of pro- 
curing and tabulating such information as is comprehended 
in the civic survey. 

It is suggested that the work should be grouped under 
the following headings : — 


1. AKCH.a:OLOGICAL. 

Comprising records of all sites and building.s of architectural 
or historic interest, with positions and particulars indicated on 
maps. 

All existing information collated and deficiencies supplied. 

Suggestions for the use and preservation of buildings obsolete 
for their original purposes. 

2. Social and Reckeative. 

The study of existing information. 

Position, character and areas of parks and recreation 
grounds, the extent to which they are used, and the location, 
density and general status of the inhabitants using them. 

Public buildings such as libraries, baths, &c., on the same 
basis. 

Private playing fields, golf links, &c,, dealt with on similar 
lines. 

National features of exceptional interest. 

yuggestions as to correlation of all these, neighbourhood 
centres, &c. ’ 

3. Educational. 

Study of existing statistics as to educational facilities and 
the local demands on them, diagrammatic indications of grade 
attendances, and the operations of private and religious bodies^ 


Existing statistics are here fairly complete. Study of these 
in relation to physiography and population density, with 
results shown graphically. 

‘ 5.''Commeece. 

The indicatio^n of existing (and probable future) centres of 

“““ber of employees, the 
localities they occupy, average wages, &c. ^ 
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6. Traffic. 

Railway, water, tramway and road facilities with the exist- 
ing traffic. Capacity of each and probable future develop- 
ments considered in relation to traffic. 

7. VAIiTJATION. 

Graphic rendering of relative values of all land and buildings. 

8. General. 

Collection and classification of maps, illustrations and 
statistics of other towns, British or foreign, displaying similari- 
ties in their growth and circumstances. 

The information gathered under these headings would be 
placed in graphic form on ordnance maps, thus giving 
facilities for comparison between the various factors, and 
forming a permanent record of present conditions and 
future possibilities. The whole would be arranged in a 
form suitable for publication if required, but the confiden- 
tial character of some of the information would necessitate 
that exhibition or publication should be at the discretion of 
the Municipal Authorities. Subject to this proviso the 
results would naturally be gathered together to form a 
civic museum, open to the public, which is bound to exer- 
cise an important influence on the future of the city. 

Professional Classes War Relief : Training and 

Emigration. 

Among the projects of the Professional Classes War 
Relief Council, particulars of which were given in the 
last issue of the Journal, none is of more vital 
importance than that with which the Training and 
Emigration Committee are charged. The war must 
affect very seriously the self-supporting woman of the 
professional classes. Not only will the existing dis- 
parity of the sexes in Great Britain be increased, but 
for some time to come there will be less demand for 
luxuries and superfluities, and therefore fewer posts 
for those who cater for them. At the same time there 
is ill some of the Overseas Dominions not only a 
scarcity of women but an increasing number of open- 
ings for educated women, and it is of the greatest 
importance, from an Imperial point of view, that the 
best type of our womanhood should be sent to help 
build up the younger nations. It is essential for all 
women in the Dominions to have a knowledge of 
Housecraft, and there is no doubt that a large number 
of women and girls in the United Kingdom, whether 
they desire to go overseas or not, would benefit by a 
training in Domestic Science. 

The Committee hope therefore during the coming 
winter to secure a practical training for a large number 
of girls and young women, which will be indispensable 
to them if they go overseas and useful to them if they 
remain at home. The groups the Committee will have 
to deal with will be (1) the adult daughters of pro- 
fessional men ; (2) younger girls whose school life is 
cut short rather prematurely by lack of funds ; (3) 
younger members of the artistic professions, already 
overcrowded ; (4) trained workers whose professions 
are only temporarily disturbed by the war : mainten- 
ance or temporary work is needed for these. The idea 
is to give training in (a) domestic work, (b) nursing, 
(c) nursery nurses, (d) teaching, (e) dressmaking and 


millinery, (/) gardening, poultry and bee-keeping, fruit 
farming, etc., (g) economics, library and secretarial 
work. 

The subject of professional training for young men 
is also engaging the attention of the Council, who feel 
that it would be very detrimental to the interests of the 
country if large numbers of boys who on leaving school 
would normally have gone to the University or had a 
good professional training, are forced prematurely to 
become wage-earners. The Architectural Association 
has promised to grant some free studentships to suit- 
able candidates nominated by the Relief Council, and 
other offers of a similar nature are anticipated. 

To defray the expenses of training, where reduced fees 
are ofiered, a Bursary Fund will be started, and will be 
used to supplement grants in aid from the benevolent 
funds of the institutions or societies who may desire 
to obtain this form of help for members of their pro- 
fessions. Arrangements will be made for training in 
those professions where openings are known to exist 
either at home or in the Dominions overseas. 

Funds are needed to enable the Relief Council to 
carry out their great and beneficent work. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the Treasurer, Professional 
Classes War Relief Council, 13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, 
S.W. 

M. Rodin’s Gift to the Nation. 

M. Rodin has presented to the British nation the 
remarkable collection of his sculptures which have 
recently been on view at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The gift includes twenty masterpieces 
representing all periods of the great sculptor’s genius. 
Three months ago M. Rodin e:^ibited these works at 
the Duke of Westminster’s house, and they were 
about to be returned to Paris when war broke out, 
and it was impossible to get them back. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Tweed, the sculptor, arrangements 
were then made for their storage and exhibition at 
South Kensington. Coming to London later and 
visiting the Museum, M. Rodin expressed his pleasure 
at the admirable way in which the sculptures were 
displayed, and he eventually made up his mind to 
offer them to the nation. ‘‘ The English and the 
French,” he said, “ are brothers ; your soldiers are 
fighting side by side with ours. As a little token of 
my admiration for your heroes, I have decided to 
present the collection to England.” The majority of 
the works are in bronze, two are in white marble, and 
one, the artist’s conception of Dante, in plaster. One 
of the studies of the head of the well-known statue of 
Balzac in Paris is in the collection, together w.th that 
remarkable example of M. Rodin’s genius, “ The Age 
of Bronze,” the figure of a youth typifying the 
awakening of his intelligence. .4.11 the works are 
placed along with the first official recognition in 
England of the art of Rodin acquired by the Museum 
— -the figure of John the Baptist sowing the seed of 
Christianity. Mr. Joseph Pease, M.P., President of 
the Board of Education, in acknowledging the gift on 
behalf of the Government, expressed the feeling of 
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us all when lie said that 41. Rodin’s reason for 
making this magnificent gift would render it doubly 
precious in our eyes. His generosity has forged a 
new bond between the two nations. It will be a 
further opportunity for our artists to draw inspira- 
tion from the inexhaustible wealth of the French 
genius. 

Robert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen. 

The Council have approved the appointment of 
4Ir. H. V. Lanchester as External Examiner at the 
Robert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen. 


tectural Education the Council have resolved to 
extend the time of the Examination as follows : — 

The Written Examination on the first day. 

The Graphic Examination on the second day. 

The Oral Examination on the third day. 

The next Examination takes place in October 1915. 

The Final Examination : Problems in Design. 

The designs submitted under Subject XVII. will 
be exhibited in the R.I.B.A. Galleries from 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
30th Xovember, and 1st and 2nd December. 


ORlirAKY. 

Mr. Samuel Wayland Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A. , who 
died on the 9th inst., in his seventy-ninth year, was 
for eleven years (1868-80) Librarian of the R.I.B.A., 
and afterwards Curator of Lambeth Palace Library 
until 1910, when he retired. Mr. Kershaw was the 
youngest son of the Rev. John Kershaw, and was 
educated at King’s College and Cambridge University. 
His publications include Art Treasures of Lambeth 
Palace Libranj, Surreij Blotches in Olden Time. 
Protestant from France, besides contributions to the 
Kent, Surrey, and other archseologieal societies. 

Lieut. Philip W. R. Doll, 8th King’s (Liverpool) 
Regiment, who was killed in action on or about 
31st October, near Ypres, having been first reported 
as mi.ssing, was the fourth son of Mr. Charles Fitz- 
roy Doll [F.]. Born in 1890, he was educated at 
Charterhouse and Sandhurst, obtaining his commission 
in 1909, and becoming lieutenant in 1912. A good 
all-round sportsman, he was in the Charterhouse 
cricket eleven, and al.so played for the Aldershot 
Command. At Sandhurst he represented the College 
at football, and later the Akler.shot Command. At 
this year's ,\imy Rifle .\s.sociation Meeting he won 
Lord Rohei'ts's prize with hi.s machine-gun stiuad. and 
also other events. 


Till-: i;\AMIN.\Tl()XS. 

The Statutory Examination for Building Surveying 
An examination of candidate, for the office of 
Di.strict Surveyor under the London Building Act. held 
by the Royal lustitute pursuant to .section 110 of the 
London Building Act 1891. took jilace on the 22nd 
and 23rd October. Five candidatc.s were examined, 
and the following two passed and have lieen granted 
by the Council certificates of competency to act as 
di.strict .surveyors in London : — 

Hunter : J.xme.s DouoL.ts, F S 1. [Licentiate]. .39, 
Great Marlborough Street, W. 

W.vRRE.v ; Henry Geoboe [G.]. of 16, t^ueen 
Anne'.s Gate, Westmin.ster. 

Dn the recommendation of the Board of .\rchi- 


COMPETITHlXS. 

Tuberculosis Hospital, Southend-on-Sea. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute, 
of British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in ac- 
cordance with the published Regulations of the 
Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council. 

Ian M.a,cAlisteb, Secretary R.I.B.A. 

20^^ November 1914. 


.Ul.A L i U. 

Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15. held Monday, 16th November 1914, at 8 p.m.— 
Prcsimt ; Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, m the Chair ; 

' mbers of the Council), 25 Asso- 

*c Council). 8 Licentiates, 
i Hon. Asfoeiate, and numerous visitors— the ilinutes of the 
.Meeting held 2nd November were taken as read and siened 
as correct. ° 

-Mr. E. Cuy Hawber, Hon. Secrrtnry, announced the decease 
1“ iQQo liairison, of Leicester, elected 

. .".M'do IHloir 1890; John Henry Arthur Phillips 

elccacd 1899; Thomas HeiLort Whittaker, .-bNii- 
yu/,. elected 1909; Bailey f^eott .Mur;,hv and .John J'reece 
A;*""" ' ''Xvlarid Kerdiaw. late Curator of 
Cibrananoi the R.I.B.A. 
1868-1880)— whereupon a lote ot eondoienee was passed to 
tlie ivlatucs ot the der..ase.i ireiltiemeil. 

It was also r,.s„l^,.,l. that the Instnute do reiord its .sym- 
h. h. EitzKoy Loll, in the loss 

Ph. i'\V P ‘'‘“‘A Lieutenant 

Uiilip W 1,. loll, of the 8th Knurs iLiterpool) Regiment 

o m‘ AAg! '-'-g '-n 

The Hon .Se. r, tary rea.l a letter fiom the Earl of Wemyss 
e.vpie-».ng Ins Lordship s deey, ap,, reflation of the Re.solution 

’ th "IT k r;- A - 'L'ath of his 

tat 11 . the Earl ot W emyss ami .Mareli, Hon. .\.,„cu,tn 

..4 o'ar.HAS;: A tIw'”' 

on th- motion (.f Mr J-Mum T If li f-n^ued, and 

Hfilar.I. R E . a We , t r ' ^^'1' Cv Colonel 

niation. an,s wa, pas,(.j to him by aecla- 

Tlie pre-ciing. 



THE REBUILDING AND THE WORKMEN OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

FROM THE “ACCOUNTS.” 

By J. M. W. Halley [F.] 

Essay submitted under the motto “ Resurg'am,” awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the R. I.B.A. Essay Medal 1914, 

A BUILDING as unique as St. Paul’s Cathedral has a long bibliography of its own, and it may 
be asked if it is possible to add to it usefully, and not merely continue the ancient game of 
pouring water from one vessel into another — from Parentalia into this and into that. One 
source however, and that the most plentiful, has hardly been tapped, and it is from dipping into this 
that the following essay, on the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, owes its existence. The subject has been 
so much overlaid in two centuries of writing that it is incumbent on any future historian of St. Paul’s 
to go back to contemporary records for his information. Of these the most reliable, and, for the 
architect, the most interesting, are the actual ‘L^ccoimts” of the rebuilding. Reading, impressed 
on the yellow leaves, the faded handwriting of two hundred years ago a vivid picture starts up before 
the mind’s eye of men toiling and moiling in the shadow of great cliff-like walls, and raising upon 
them at last a vast dome — realising the idea of a single man. 

In what unknown diaries, I wonder, is the story of the building of St. Paul’s hidden away ? 
Certainly some among the citizens of London whose daily business took them past the slow-growing 
walls must have been impressed, and must have made a note of it. Dynasties changed, half the 
life of the ordinary man was spent before St. Paul’s, free from its scaffolding, stood in its beauty 
and might over London. That diarist, however, remains to be found wRo saw with his own eyes the 
struggling horses straining to move the great blocks of stone, the baulks of timber, from Paul’s Wharf 
to the Churchyard ; who saw the mighty stones of “ Seven Tun or more ” being rolled on pieces of 
elm to the hoisting places ; who saw, finally, the taut ropes of the “ capsterns ” raising them into 
position in the cyclopean walls of St, Paul’s. Yet for some five-and-thirty years the citizens of London 
must daily have witnessed such scenes. 

Thirty and more years of building cannot he accounted for in a single book, and there are many 
volumes of the “ Accounts ” in which one can glean something of old manners of building. They are 
human, too, these volumes, and new names appear by the score to arouse curiosity in all who are 
interested in the history of architecture — names of carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, plasterers, of all 
that numerous army indeed whose collective activity was necessary to the re-edification of St. Paul’s. 
They work there and pass and die before the work is finished, almost every one of them except Wren. 
The pages of these “ Accounts ” are still rough with the sand used to dry the ink which wrote out. 
in the then new “ Italian hand.” very legibly and beautifully many of the details of the great under- 
taking. 

The long history of the three cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul is punctuated by several con- 
flagrations, which damaged, or, as in two instances, completely destroyed the church. The fire which 
occurred in the reign of William the Con({ueror. disastrous as it was, hardly concerns us. but the 
Great Fire of 1666 does, in so far as it gave Wren an opportunity to rebuild the cathedral after a new 
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fashion. It may not be amiss, before reverting to the contemporary record contained in the ‘‘Accounts,” 
which date from a period shortly after the fire, to consider the state of architecture at the end of the 
seventeenth century. A system of architecture, the principles of which were borrowed from Italy, 
had by this time become the national English style. So much so. that for more than a hundred years 
afterwards it was impossible for builder or architect to conceive the design of a building that was 
not informed to its very essence by what has been called, for want of a better name, Palladianism. 
A"et although England had been preparing to adopt this new system since the time of Henry VIII., 
it was a plant of such slow growth that it did not reach its culmination till Wren contrived his won- 
derful dome and placed it beside the clouds. The new style did not arrive therefore per saliurn, but 
by slow degrees, creeping first into the delicate ornaments of architecture, gradually changing the 
flat Tudor arch into a lintol or a true Eoman arch, until, like the irresistible incoming tide, it had 
covered everything. This change could not be stayed, any more than man could be prevented from 
looking through the window, just opened to him, to where men and women walked in the sunshine 
unashamed. The mediaeval world, geographically and spiritually, had suddenly expanded, its old 
rigid bournes had become mere marches between continents which stretched on every hand to 
infinity. Men looking with their new eyes saw men of the very stature of themselves, possessing their 
very attributes — and Shakespeare fixed them in his hook for ever. 

In reality the Renaissance meant a new mode of life, more lightsome and full of new amenities 
and delicacies— indeed, a new sanity of living. Architecture was inevitaldy affected, and by the 
time Wren came to build, it had gone through its tentative efforts and stood forth completely trans- 
formed. The old mediieval architects were empirics, men without science, who raised their towers 
and spires fearfully into the sky. The new race of architects were to be scholars and men of science ; 
and in so far as arcliitecture is susceptible of the impress of the individual, it was to be henceforward 
stamped by personality. From this time, for better or worse, architecture was to be as individual 
as any other work of art. Its aim, moreover, was to be purely lesthetic, and as such it was understood 
by Wren. 

From the date of the Fire to the beginning of positive building operations there is a period of some 
seven and a half years, a piTiod too long to be disregarded altogether, and yet one which has seldom 
been properly investigated. It was inevitable that some time should (dapse before the rebuildincr of 
St. Paul’s came to be considered at all. Houses had to be built for the people, life had to become 
normal again before there could be any ipiestion of ?-ebuilding either the cathedral or the Citv churches 
Besides, St. Paul’s, if a ruin, was still a mighty one. and ai)]»eared easily susceptible of repair even to 
the initiated. It was not until April IfillH that Sancroft. who was then Dean of St. Paul’s, admitted 
that Wren had been right in wanting to rebuild from the l)eginning, and begged him to come to 
London. It is not known if Mren obeyed this summons. He was summoned again in .July and 
shortly after he took chaige of the works of " Repairaccme. as they are called. 


This preliminary work continued until April 1G74. when the “ Account ” was closed. It is 
evident that the rebuilding was to be considered as a separate matter, financed by a separate fund 
for the ])reliminary works are summarised witli the amount of money expended on each. Before the 
summary there is ” A Briefe Abstract of the whole Accompts contained in the Booke fnc a bool- 
containing the Account) being for charges of work done pivpar.itorie t(j tlie reeditieing of the t' lthe 
drall Church of St. Paule in London with incidents thereunto from the ffiiM daie of October 1668 
to the last day of Aprill 1674, being tfive Years and Seaven Months.” which .■-hows that the total iinount 
expended was i;s..59-2 S.s. H\d. This money was spent on work of diveise kinds, the most i ' -t 

of which were taking down the ruinous walls, chiefly at the ea-t end and the t, 
piling the old stones in he.ip- in the various yards around the chin'cli. clearin.r - ri' 

collecting and recasting the lead melted from the roof-. ‘‘ i. 


Much of the shaken building still remained standing after the Fife utlu.iu-; 

• m.iwj-e no attempt would 
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have been made to preserve it. Certain parts, however, had to be taken down, and bargams were 
made with workmen to do definite pieces of this work. In October 1668 Hemy EusseU received 
£30 “ in part of his bargaine for taking downe the High Tower of the Church as low as the Stools of 
the lower Windows.” In the following month he received a further £20 on its completion. 

Thomas Xewton and John Simpson also made bargains for " taking downe the high alls and pillers 
in the Old Choir next adjoyning to the high Tower Eastwards,” and also ” for takeing downe the topps 
of the high inside Walls in the North side of the Nave.” It is unnecessary to follow all the details 
of this church-breaking, suffice it to say that ” the pulling down the walls, being about 80 I eet high, 
and 5 Feet thick, was a great and troublesome Work ; the Men stood above, and work'd them down 
with Pick axes, whilst Labourers below moved away the Materials that fell, and dispersed them 

into Heaps.”* . + a f 

Sometimes, however, much greater deliberation was used and temiiorary scafiolds were erected o 

facilitate this work of demolition. In the October-December ” Account ” of 1671 there is a state- 
ment which bears this out. It reads : “ more Carpenters emploied in betting upp bcaffolds to t e as 
end .... as high as the topp of the Gable end thereof, and in niahing Trussells to use betwixt the 
Scaffolds for taking down the AValls th_e Pinnackles and the Hose Window there and m taking downe 
some pte of the Scafifolds againe after pte of the Wall and Pinnackles were taken downe.’ 

In the words of Parentalia, Wren, “ to gain Time, prevent much Expence and the endangermg 
of Men's Lives.” in the demolishing of the walls caused battering rams to be made. The first meffiion 
of such an engine occurs in the “ Accounts ” of January 1669, when carpenters are ‘ making a Earn 
to beate down the great pilfer in the West end of the Church and helping the Laborers to worke it. 
Later, in October-December, 1671, carpenters are “ Imployed in fitting a long a Eamm 

for the Smith to put on the Iron Work on the same. An iion spike weighing -83 s. was xe o 
the end of a mast, which was then fortified with bars of iron and fenoL. Iht lam was suspen ec 
level within a triangular-prop, and oscillated backwards and forwaids by thntv .iiouieis a^ams 
the wall doomed to destruction. George Drew is the name of the smith who supplied all the iron for 
the rams, repairing them as they were damaged-for they were broken and made useless sometimes. 
In one of his accounts there is a charge also ” for Iron worke for a great Leaver to poi^e up the 
great Pedestalls on the topp of the high Walls weigh Lxxvi lb. at iid. the working xns. J 

To facilitate the removal of rubbish, from the demolition of the tower, a hole was broken throug 
the west wall into the portico, to make a way for the carts. A quotation under the date of January 
1669, shows the labourers at this and the like work. They are •• carnemg away stones which weie 
thrown down from the Steeple and the high inside walls of theold Quiie into t le tt t y aic nex a o 
the little North dome, pileing and placemg the Stones in the Severall Yards, Lreakmg a doore wmy in 
the West end of the Church into the Portico, Earning down the great Pillers and wheeling away rubbish 
and carrieing Stones into the Portico after the PiUer tell downe, to make a passage for the baits to carry 

rubbish from the Steeple.” , , 1 . , 1 c 

Month bv month great quantities of rubbish were carted away ’ out of the yai\ » • • ^ ^ 

Church leading the same through Newgate from there to ffleete bridge (the passage at Liidgate leing 
then stopt up. at xd. the Load.” bometinies this charge is reduced to 8 d. a load. The lubbish vas 
taken to " Fleet bridge, Pudle docke, Thames 8 treete and other places in the Ci ty, "here it was m 
all probabilitv, shot into lighters and taken out to sea. It is interesting to find in the Accounts 
confirmation some of the statements in Parental la^the expedient of the nim is men loned in some 
detail in the latter, so is the use of gunpowder, but in the wrong order. In Parci/hiha gunpowder 
comes first, whereas in realitv it came last. In the ” Account ” for Janiiary-March IbiL, can be 
rea.l that carpenters are "cut ting pieces o^Tymlrer to m ake up_tlie hole.^^of ye pillers which were 

^ (.Whl,«rReprint.) . + This mean, that the iron was 

* sioiier.'*. 


supplied by the Comniis- 
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blowne up with Gunpowder on the Xorth east, North west and Southwest Angles of the Great tower 
and two pillers more in the Nave of the Church.” 

Stephen Wren writes that a small charge of powder — eighteen pounds — was placed in the core of 
the north-west pillar, and that this was sufficient to cause the fall of the tower. Certainly, this 
statement can hardly he reconciled with the extiact quoted above. Considerable quantities of 
powder were supplied and used during the greater part of 167“2. The first Account ” reads : “ Thomas 
Abrahall for 7 barrells of Corn powder, at 3£ 5s. p harrell — •2-2£ 15s. Twohalfe powder-barrells 3s., 
paid Charges carrying to St. Pauls 5s. 6d. xxiii£ his. vid.” 

The second and last Account charges for one barrel of this coarse-grained powvler (corn powder) 
“ and for 3£ of pistoll powder to fire the Train 3s.” Fascinating as is the account given in Parenfalin, 
it is hardly less so to find it more or less (generally less) confirmed in the “ Accounts.” 

(I'lie gunpowder incident, as desciibed by .Stephen Wren,* is, however, a just and artistic heighten- 
ing of fact, perhaps only less imaginative than Benvenuto Cellini's “ Memoirs.” 

When so many workmen’s names are given in the “ Accounts.’’ it is to be regretted that the name 
of the gunner wdio laid and fired the first trains of powder is not. .'^ome carelessness or indifference 
on the part of the scribe has lost him whatever immortality there may be in the remembrance of a 
name, dhe hiatus has never been filled, so the “ Account " reads : 


“ To Gutuior for several .Tourneys from the Tower to 8t. Pauls about blowing up the first piller 

Gun powder 5s. And for placcing the powder within the piller. laying the Trains and giveing fire to 
the same 4 Guineapieces at 1£ 2s. 9d.t IIII£ XI.«. 

The use of gunpowder was apparently discontinued because of the accident described in Fnren- 
tnlid. one stone being shot to the opposite side of the churchyard into a room where some w'omen 
were sitting at work. Fortunately, no one was hurt. Confirmation of this aceirlent is to be found in 
the ” Accounts," where an item reads as follows ; 


“ To John Longland Carpenter for new makeing a Bellcony in the liou.‘i(' of Rooke.seller which was 

broken in pieces by a great stone whieh was blown thither l>y Gun powder from the Wall in the morning 
jjrayer ChappeO £1.’’ 

In these early ” Accounts ’’ a few glimpses may be obtained of Wren, befiae la* had received his 
knighthood. IMonth liy month his name appears side by siile with that of W. Sancroft at the foot of 
the ” Account." which is further certified hy Phelii)s Auditer. In the " Account ” fi-oia .fanuary to 
March lti70 ai>pears the following: 

"To J)r. ('hiistc)i)her Wren his .Maj'-"' Survey*'' Generali and Survey"'' alsoe of the-e workes for his 
directions in the worke and towards his paines in drawing and <lcsigneing a new Draught of the whole Church 
for the .Toyners to make a Jlodell in Wainsi’ott from the same and for his .Attendance in giveing diredohs to 
the Artificers during the time of makeing the same Modell ('. Guinea ))ieees in gold at £C.\ii. .\s." f 

The model to which this refers is not the great model, but a previous one, costing only about 
a third the price of the former. It was completed between Alarch and April. 1(172. The item treatino 
of it reads : 


*■ To Y'jlliam Clear in full of Twor- Hundred Pounds and ffifteene .shillings for making a Modell of the 
Church in Wainscott. CIA XVs. And to him for his men for e.xpedition money ii£. "f 

The elaboration with which the models were made may be judged from this cost, which represents 
perhaps six or seven hundred pounds to-day. Clear's fir.-t payment (£5()j in ri'spect of this model was 
made between October and December Ififi!*, so that considerably more than a veai' was consumed in its 
construction. 

This model did not represent a grand enough idea, -o IV, vu set about making a desimi— the 
so-called Model design, which is perhaps the nohlest conceprion of ,, elm, el, i,, (-\i.,i,.nce ” 

The "Accounts’’ of the actual rehiiildingof St. Paul’s C.itbedial begin in May ]t;74- hi'q as Ihtv ■ 

* Par, <, tali, i. > au.-d frrmi tinic to time. 
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shown, work of a desultory nature had been going forward for several years, patching at the west end, 
clearing the site at the east and so on. Then the time was come to make a definite start on a new build- 
ing. An “ office of the works ” and an “ Appartement ” for the Surveyor had been already installed in 
the Convocation house (the old Chapter House), where the building of the great model was nearing 
completion. Mr. Woodroof , the assistant surveyor, made drawings of “ several peices of the Modell for 
the Joyners to work by," besides givmg directions about other works. In 1673, on the granting of 
the “ Commission for the new building the Church," the construction of this great model was under- 
taken. The design being settled, the first thing to be done was to make a base or foundation for it. 
This was the work by “ William Clare Joyner,” who charged £42 2s. Qd. “ for makeing a Table and 
frame for the intended new Model of the Church to Stand upon.” Clare also acted as foreman-joiner, 
putting in, between October 1673 and April 1674, one hundred and fifty days. The joiners’ united time 
during this period was one thousand three hundred and seventy-six days and a half, which represents, 
£190 11s. 6d. In addition to the joiners’ work there [is masons’ work to be accounted for — Joshua 
ilarshal, of whom more hereafter, with two journeymen charge between October 1673 and March 
1674 for “ makeing Molds to cast Plaister upon for the Vaulting of the ]\Iodel,” 39s. ; and William 
Beard, in April 1674, charges 40s. for “ finishing the Molds and Casting Plaister for the Vaultings of 
ye Model.” There are numerous incidental expenses, as : wainscot, “ naylesand Irish Sprigs ” and 
glue, “ Ising-glass,” a “ haire sive to sift the Plaister of Paris for the casting of the Vaults of the 
Modell,” “ oile and Lard for the Moldings.” The model was finished in September, when the last 
of the accounts for it was settled. Thirteen “ Joyners" had been working at it during the previous 
three months, their united time eciualling over nine hundred days. Wilham Clare, the foreman, 
charging 3s. a day for himself and 2s. 6d. for the others, with the exception of James Miles, probably an 
apprentice, who has Is. The total of their wages during this time amounted to something over £150. 
The elaboration with which this model was finished can best be gauged from the following quotations : — 

For various ornamental parts of the model, such as the “ 76 Corinthian Pillasters at 3s. 9d. a piece ”, ffor 10 
round Capitalls at the west end at 9s. a peeeo ”, " ffor 27 flowers in the Arch and Suffiton at 6d. a piece ”, ” ffor 4 neice 
heads at 5s. a peece ”, for these and innumerable other ornaments, Richard Clear charges 92/. 05s. 06d. 

” Richard Bullock Turner for his work about the same ” gets 201. 00s. 02d. “ John Grove for plastering the inside 

of the Dome and Lanthorn of the Modell. with the inside of part of the roof in the body thereof towards the west end, 
finding Workinaaship time and hair, 01/. 00s. OOd.” 

At this date John Tillisoii was the clerk of the works, on whom devolved the payment of all 
“ out of pocket ” moneys and whose accounts are always very intimate. At the present juncture he 
charged “ for 70 yards of Course Callico at Id. p. yard for the Window Curtains in the Convocation 
house to keep the heat of the sun from the Modell ’’ and “ for 18 ffigures carv d to stand upon the new 
Modell.” The latter cost £3 12s. Unfortunately he does not give the name of the carver. In addi- 
tion to these various expenses there is an item settled in June 1675 of £29 2s. “ for gilding several 
parts about the Modell both within and without and “ cleansing and colouring stone and lead colour 
. . . . some parts twice and the rest 3 times.” The interest and pains shown by Wren in making this 
model, which cost about £600,* is typical of the infinite care he exercised in the smallest matter 
concerned with his work. 

It is not unreasonable to believe, as is stated in Parentalia, that Wren “ always seem d to set a 
higher value on this Design, than any he had made before or since ; as what was labour’d with more 
study and success, and . . . what he would have put m Execution with more Cheerfulness, and 
Satisfaction to himself than the latter.” This is. of course, the design, the model of which still stands 
in the Cathedral, in a disgraceful state of dilapidation. In Longman’s " The Three Churches dedicated 
to St. Paul,” the illustration of the model shows the statues on the blocking course. 

This design was approved by Charles II. in 1673 and the Commissioners were instructed to 

* This .sum must be multi]>lied by three or four to find the equivalent value to-day. 
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proceed with its building. Apparently a start was made ; for in the live months, May-September 
1674, carpenters were employed, among other things, “ hi makmg stakes and waiting upon the 
Surveyor for measuring and stakeing out the East part of the ground of the Church according to the 
New Modell.” In furtherance of this work labourers were “ Drudging wheehng and Carrymg away 
Stones from ye ffoundacons at the East End of the Church unto the several heaps in the yards.” 
They also were wheeling earth from the east end ” to the place intended for the inside of the Circum- 
ference of the Dome " and covering “ the ground of the ffoundations of the old Walls and Pillars 
(after the same were digg’d up and removed) with good hard Eubbish to preserve ye ground from 
ye prejudice of the Eaines and Winter Weather.” In preparation for the masons, holes were dug 
” to let in great dry fatts for water tubbs to keep water for store to make up Mortar.” 

It is impossible to decide at what date Wren found his great plan — i.e., the “ Model ” plan — 
rejected. Put when the labourers, in the months between October 1674 and June 1675, were ” digging 
the ffoundations for the IMasons to begin ye work upon the South side of the East End of the Church 
and part of the East End of the same,” the new plan must have been decided upon. For these 
exca\ations are obviously for the foundations of the Cathedral we know to-day. Wren must 
therefore have anticipated the King's IVarrant of June 1675, giving him permission to begin building 
the present structure, tiecause in the following month the foundations of one half of the eastern wall 
and the south wall, as far west as the crossing, had been brought up to the ground level. 

During the early stages of the rebuilding, two master-masons were employed, but as the work 
progressed — as the foundations extended westwards, others appeared on the scene, until there were 
as many as six, working at the same time. The original masons were Joshua Marshall and Thomas 
[Strong, whose early accounts, made up in July 1675, give a very accurate idea of the scope of their 
respt'ctive opiuations. The account of the former reads : ” To Joshua Marshall for Task of Masons 
'Work by him done in the ff’oundation of the south side of the Quire of the Cathedral Church of 
bt. Paul in London (vizt) from the midle of the first JVindow Eastwards to the tfoundations of the 
Dome, including the South East Peer of the Same from the bottom of the ffoundation to the upper 
part of the plinth course, including Butterisses, Pillars, and holes filled up in the ground before the 
laying of the ffoundation walls att ffourteen shillings and six pence the rod according to Contract.” 
I'he value of this work was fl4’2 Is. Id., whilst Strong's, whose work extends ” from the midle 
of the most Easterly Window of tlu“ South Isle and along the East End to the midle of the half 
Circle " — i.e.. the apse, amounted to £76 lOJd. 

It may be said here that this system of Masons' C(jntracts obtained until the building was finished. 
Ilie entire ground plan was in a few years to be divided into eight une()ual parts, and let to separate 
master-masons, in contracts of a few feet at a time. .\nd it is from a perusal of the Masons' Accounts 
that the progress of the work can best be estimated at any given date. This system of contracts was 
however, only practised by the Jlasons ; in the other trades, and sometimes in the JIasons’ also, men 
wei-e engaged and paid by " Day work ’ by the Clerk of the M oiks. As a rule none of the trades 
supjilied materials — the stone, timber, bricks, lead. Ac., being supplied by the Commissioners 

In August 16)75 work was charged against the famous " North-east Corner." but I can find nothin" 
in the •'Accounts” which would confirm the circumstantial description of the founding of this Corner 
given in I’drentdlia.* Indeed, the entire passage in this widely ((noted hook (h-aling with the founda- 
tions. appears to be nothing but a tissue of misstatement. For example, it is stated that " he ” I\'ren 
■■ began to lay the foundation from the M'est-end, ’ whereas the ■' Accounts " distinctlv st-ite th'it 
they were begun at the east. Again the depth of 40 feet, through which the Sim evor is said to h-ive 
sunk a pit to tin- firm sea-beach is grossly exaggerated, as it is only some 20 feet between the l'- 
of loam on which the Cathedral stands, to the London clay. 

* .Mr. Mi'fvvn Macartn -v recently at the Society of a ci-owliar. from iui e.xi avation into it v tl 

Antniuarie-i that he had exammcd thi.- corner, thrusting out thing in th- diaj, • of ,i nieetnig any- 
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That ingenious device of Wren’s — namely, the raised platform from which by means of peri^en- 
diculars he set out the places to be excavated below — seems also to be an invention of the author of 
Parentalia, for there is no item in the “ Accounts,” which, it may be stated, are full of detail, that could 
by any elasticity of interpretation be made to agree to that description. Besides, such an expedient 
would be unnecessary as the east part of the site was cleared before the foundations were put in. 

Again, according to Parentalia, Wren had reached the extreme north-east angle with his founda- 
tions when he “ fell upon a Pit, where all the Pot-earth has been robb'd by the Potters of old Time.” 
Under this corner he is said to have built a pier of masonry 10 feet square, from the firm beach 40 feet 
below the pot-earth, to within 15 feet of the ground, where he turned a short arch mider ground 
to the foundations he had already put in. Xow the description in the “ Accounts ” may not be so 
explicit as the fascinating narrative given in Parentalia, but it has the advantage of being a statement 
of fact and as such may be quoted at length. It reads as follows : — 

To Thomas Strong for Masons Work by him done in the ffoundations being from the Middle of the halfe circle East 
to the North east Corner from thence along upon the North Wall to ye middle of the first window North, beginning from 
the bottom of the ffoundations to the upper part of the Plinth Course, including the Wall, Butteresses, Pillars from the 
Gravell to the top of the bed of Loam to the upper part of the Plinth Course, ffor Workmanship at the rate of ffourteen 
shillings and Sixpence a rodd by contract. 

Eecent excavation has established the fact that the layer of loam or Potters’-clay has been 
removed along the entire wall at the east end and that the foundations rest on gravel at depths, taken 
from the level of the churchyard, which vary from '21 feet 2 inches at the south-east to 25 feet 10 inches 
at the north-east. The normal depth is 16 feet, which is the level of the top of the bed of loam on 
which the foundations, as a rule, rest.* 

Longman writes that “ the first stone of the new Cathedral was laid at the South East Corner of 
the Choir by Mr. Strong and the second by Mr. Longland on June 21, 1675.” Some function may 
have taken place at this date to celebrate the reception of the King's order to begin building at last, 
nine years after the destruction of the older Cathedral, but the foundations of this South-eastern 
portion were almost finished by this time and the first stone consequently laid some time previously. 
There is a John Longland employed at the time as master-carpenter, who may be the individual 
referred to. This statement is taken by Longman from a manuscript description of the rebuilding 
written by Thomas Bateman, who was Clerk of the Works from 1690. His account has not therefore 
the authority of an eye-witness. 

In July 1675 an aimy of men entered the arena of St. Paul's to labour for many long years to 
give material form to an idea which originated in the brain of one man. Mortar-me}i, Drugmen and 
Diggers, Barr(jwmen and Labourers, made the scene a l)usy one, as they cleared the site or prepared 
the way for the skilled workmen. Erom Ma.y to September in the previous year one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-eight loads of rubbish were carted away ; a continual stream of carts must have 
passed up and down to Paul’s Wharf occupied with this work for years. 'The Carpenters in August 
1675 made “ a Conveniency of Boards and 'Timber to shoot Kul)bish into ye Lighters at Pauls Wharf.” 

M hile the building was glowing rapidly at the east end, the work of demolition went on apace. 
The old north and south gables and the walls of St. Gregories Church wi-re being taken down at this 
time, not without danger, as the following item in the " Accounts ” proves : “ To 1 Coroner. 2 Beadles, 
summoning 2 Juries to enquire of the death of William Bancks and Richard Walker. Coffins and other 
incidental! Charges 41 11s. 8d.” The masonry, as I have shown above, was battered down with a 
ram as stated in Parentalia, but it was also taken down much more deliberately, for in November 1675 
Masons were cutting " holes into ye wall of the North Gable end of the Church for ye Putlogs of the 
Scaffolds there.” Then the stone was loosened and tumbled down, not always too carefully however, 
because in .Tanuaiy of the following year Thomas Strong had to repair the “ rubble M all of the North 

* Article in the Times, February 1. 1913. by the Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter. Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 
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eastmost comer of the North Cross Isle, which was beaten by the falling of the Stones in the taking 
down the North gable.” 

The work of demolition went on for many years, moving westwards to make room for the new 
work. An item dated March 1687 suggests that the last of the old building had almost 
disappeared. Labourers at that time “ were taking doira part of the Tower on the North side of the 
West end of the Chnrch, and all the old Eailes and Banisters which stood over the Collumnes of the 
Portico there, seperating the great stones and Euble stones from the Eubbish.” The Convocation 
house still remained to be taken down, and this was done about August 1690 by -John Parker, Symon 
Satchel], Thomas Lofthouse, John Hoy, Eichard Adams and John Scott, who were paid at the rate 
of lid. a vard. Since the beginning of the work the Surveyor's offices and “ Tracery room ” and 
the “ Model room ” had occupied this building, and these had now to be transferred into the Cathedral. 

When IVren began to build St. Paul’s he had a veritable quarry at his feet. The Great Pire 
had destroyed the old building, but it had not made the stone of which it was built useless, and AVren 
used it extensivelv in the foundations and for the rubble cores of his walls. A common item of the 
'■ Accounts ” shows labourers employed ” in sorting and breaking of great old burnt Stones . . . 
and wheeling them for Eubble to the Masons' work next adjoyning.” It was not until May 1676 
that Portland stone began to arrive at St. Paul's ; after that, month by month, it was delivered in 
great quantities. The supply must always have been inadequate however, because 'Wren was glad to get 
it from any ([uarry that had an outlet to the sea. It must be remembered that he was entirely dependent 
on water carriage, and that his ships were dependent on fair winds and fine weather. How often 
must the storms of winter, raging round the south coast, have delayed his vessels coming from Port- 
land ! But there was one ([uarry the continual output of which was not contingent on so many 
favourable conditions. This was Burford, owned by the family of the Strongs, three members of 
whom, from fiist to last, were master-masons of considerable portions of St. Paul's. In summer 
the stone-laden barges could float easily down the i>lacid waters of the Thames from Oxfordshire to 
Paul's Wharf, and Avinter would not interfere with this traffic. Consequently we find that great 
(piantities of this stone were used in the rebuilding, although never in the external Avails. But in 
addition to this, stone Avas brought round to London in ships from Beer m Devonshire, from Kent 
and even from Normandy. 

Several journeys to Portland are noted in the ” Accounts,” the most interesting of Avhich is that 
Avhere MTcn himself is the principal figure. In June 1690 “ Mr. John Toby MTiarfinger at Portland ” 
charged £4 16.s. for a journey to London, ” occasioned by the slideing of the M ays from the Quarries 
at Portland.'’ 

In consequence of this accident M ren had t<j go to Portland, and, being by this time OA’er sixty 
years of age, he Avent by coach, as appears by the account Avhich folloAvs : — 


I. 


To !Sir Chr. Wren being alloAved for hi.'< trouble and paines in a Journey to Portland and 

SurA'eving and directing at the Quarries there 12 day.s ... ... ... qq qq 

Mr. Strong's assistance about ye .same 12 days ... ... ... 22 qq qq 

To ditto, for Horse hire 

Mr. Hawksmoor's Assistance about ye same 12 days 
Henry Wood'.s Assistance about ye same 12 day.s 

ffor Coachhire and Expenses of the whole .Journey as p. Bill of particulars appears 
Given to yc Workmen in ye Island a guinea 

A journey into Portland in the seventeenth century would occupy five day.s. rifling or driviim at 
the rate of tAventy-six miles a day. The route as it is set out in a contemporarv " road'" book '' passes 
through Basingstoke. Sutton, Stockhridge, Broughton. Taunton, Cranboin. Blandford Dorchester 
and M’eymouth. (juite apart from the length of time taken u], by the journev. it must alwavs have 
been formidable to the bones of all aaIio travelled on Avheels ; f,,,. jf be' remembered that this 

Avas before the passing of the Turnpike Act tlE'.J). and the condition of the roads Avas dreadful 
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In Paretitaha it is said that “ all the most eminent Masons of England were of Opinion, that 
Stones of the largest scantlings were there (Portland) to be found, or no where.” Two of these 
masons must surely have been Joshua Marshall and Thomas Strong I Joshua was the son of Edward 
Marshall, a master-mason to Charles I. and Master of the Company of Masons in 1650. He must 
have been a man of considerable wealth, as he made a loan of £300 to the Company in 1665, receiving 
as secmity a lease of their Hall for fifty-one years. This money was raised as part of the £100,000 
which the City of Loudon loaned to the King toward the expenses of the Hutch War. Temple Bar 
vas built by .Toshua Marshall and Edward Marshall in 1675. The former was the master-mason at 
St. Paul’s, hut whether the latter is his father or brother it is impossible to decide. Joshua Marshall 
became Master of the Company of Masons in 1670, and perhaps again in 1677, if he is the Mr. Marshall 
whose name is recorded. The Strongs were not Londoners. Valentine Strong, whose son Thomas 
came to London, was a mason and quarry ovner of Taynton. near Bmford. The son built part of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and there made the ac<}uaintance of Mr. Christopher Wren ; and when artificers 
were invited, the year after the Fire, to help to rebuild London, Thomas Strong came, and brought 
up with him a number of workmen — a step rendered easy by the passing of a statute which gave 
permission for seven years to workmen not free of the Companies connected with the building trade 
to work anywhere witliin the City. Such a man as Thomas Strong, however, having considerable 
wealth, was enjoined by the Lord !Mayor to take up the freedom of the Company of Masons. 

In the quarterage book of the Masons' Company the following entry appeals : — 

Thomas Strong made free (by redemption by an order of ye Court of Aldermen dated ye 8th day of September 
last) ye 15th of September, 1670, and in ye 22nd year of King Charles ye Second, and paid £1 3s. 2d.* 

He was chosen one of the Stewards in the same year, paying a fine of £6. His father died in 1662, 
and was buried in Fairford Church. Gloucestershire. His epitaph is so curious that it is worth being 
quoted at length. It reads : — 

Here'.s one that an able workman long. 

Who divers houses built, both fair and Strong ; 

Though Strong he was a Stronger came than he 
And robb’d him of his life and fame, you see : 

Moving an old house a new one for to rear. 

Death met him b^■ the way and laid him here. 

Neither Marshall nor Strong lived long after they had begun the great undertaking of the rebuilding 
of St. Paul s — the former died in 1678 and the latter in 16<81. 

M hen Edward Pearce, the mason who built St. Clement Dane's, took over the work on the south 
side of the Cathedral from Marshall's executors it had reached the height of “ the Astragali of the 
small Pilasters,” and the south portico was up to the level of the church floor. On the north side 
the work was carried on by Jasper Lathom as far as the middle of the north portico. Meanwhile 
work was proceeding farther west. Thomas Strong was building the north-west vestry and the two 
legs of the dome adjoining it and tin' half of the portico abutting against .Tasper Lathom’s work. 
He had also laid the foundations of the wall of the naw ” from the midle of the North window next 
y(' North Mest Vestry ... to the middle of ye third M indow on the North sidi>.'' At the east end 
Thomas Strong’s work was as high as the springing of the arches of the windows when he died. Edward 
Strong succeeded his brother and continued the building of the east end with the returns north and 
south to the centres of the first windows in the choir aisles, and from the middle of the north poi tico 
to the middle of the last window in the north nave aisle. In 1687 he carried his work as far as the 
middle of the window in St. Dunstan’s Chapel. This is the extent of Strong's work on the main 
building, and although it is a larger 2 )ortioir than that assigned to any other mason, it effectually 
exposes the fallacy that he was the one and only master-builder. As I have shown, he di<l not begin 

* The Hole Craft and Tellmrship of Masonx, by Edward Condcr. Junior. 
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the hnmdations, and his son Edward linished the building by erecting the lantern on the top of the 
dome. 

IJy the end of 1G7S, Thomas Wise had laid the foundations of the two southwest Legs of the 
Dome and ye great Staircase,” and. proceeding westward, undertook the work to the middle of the 
Chapel of SS. ^lichael and George. Wlien he died, in 1686, the first part of his work was as high as 
the cornice of the Corinthian order and the wall of the south nave aisle up to the springing of the 
window arches. He was succeeded by his son Thomas Wise, with a jrartner, Thomas Hill. 

In September 1687 there is an item in the " Accounts ” which shows that the work had at last 
almost reached the west end. when labourers were " diging and throwing up 1215 yards of earth to 
make way for the il'oundacons of Mr. 'Tompson's new Work of ye Southwest Chapp" at 8s. p. yd.” 
And further “ ffor digging and throwiiig up 42 yards and | of Earth at the West End to bring the 
Corps taken up in 8t. Ciregories Church Yard at 8d. p. yd.” And in March of the following year 
several labourers working '' by Task " were digging out earth for Mr. 'Tompson's foundations at the 
south-west cornel, and for Mr. ffulkes at the north-west. The last item of this account is cmlous : 
it reads : ” ffor removeing 162 Coips out of St. Gregories Church Yai'd at 6d. each 04f 01s. OOd.” 
John Thompson and Samuel ffulkes built the west end with the towers and the westward halves of 
the two morning prayer chapels, the work of the former being finished, however, by William Kempster. 
About 1690 Edward Pearce and Jasper Lathom. the (wo masons who were building the north and south 
\\<dls of the choir, died, and were succeeded, the former by Christopher Kempster and Ephraim 
Peauchampe, and the latter by Xathaniel Rawlins. By this time the mason-work, east of the crossing, 
was uj) to the necking of the second order. 

At the beginning of the new century the drum of the dome was lieginning to show above the 
roofs. It might he thought that thi-i part of the building would have been undertaken by one mason, 
but it was subdivided into four parts and allocated to the four firms of masons who had finished the 
suhstriicture — namely, to Edward Stiong at the north-west, 'Thomas Hill and 'Thomas M'ise at the 
south-west, Christopher Kempster and Ephraim Beauchampeat the south-east, and Xathaniel Rawlins 
at the north-east. 

By the end of 1766 the piuHtylc of the dome was finished, as the following item shows : 

Ti) Edw.u’d .Strong Ma.-on for Worke <ionr l>y linn lu-ing tin- renriining [i.irt of thi' Attiek Wall of ye Dome W'' 
iutio-ly tini'he^ tin- moiic and i-i 13 ft 41 liiglicr tli.in tin' former Meii-mre. 

The total of this last account, which was paid in Eebruary 1767. was C786 HE. '.ij., nnd was. of course, 
the Siiiue in the case of the other masons. 

’I'lie hi't mason to lie employed by Wren on the rebuilding now apjiears by name for the first 
lime ill the ■■ Accounts.” although it is likely he was employed previously Iiy bis father. Under the 
d.ite of biimary 1767. Edward Strotig. Jun.. received. 

For .1 -Mason 33 day> in modelling the lap of ye ('one and Fonnd.ieon of ye l.anthoru at 2s. 6d. =41. 2s. 6d. ', and 
16t. 10-. Od. ■■ For a .Mo lell of Wo i 1 \v"' its Kinhellisliments for ye l. uithorii. ' 

Ill the following month there is a charge made 

fii! I'ein icirvi ve wr.iaeht -ton ■- .in I p'ittinr p irt of ye l.,inttiorn to^icttii'r 

I. S. d. 

A Ma-on 6 Day- at 2s. 6d 00 15 00 

l.ationrcr.' 38 Day- at Is. 6fl. ... ••• ... ... ... 02 17 00 

Thi- means jmtting the stones lof the top of tlu‘ conei together dry, on rlie ground, to make sure that 
thev fitted, before lieing hoisted to their final resting [dace. 

The lantein must have been in course of erection l>y the end of tin- year 1767. for in Xovember 
Edward Stioiig charged 

For flays work in letting in the barrs in ye -lamliour of ye Dome and lettitnr in .i Chain upon ve Crovra of ve Done 

etc. 
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217 days of Masons at 2s. 6d. ... ... ... ... ... ••• 37 02 00 

30 day.s of Labourers at Is. 6d. ... ... ... ... 01 10 00 

In the Memoirs of the Strong Family it is stated that the last stone on the top of the lantern was 

laid by Edward Strong on 26th October 1708. Parenialia gives the date as two years later, but the 

former statement Is borne out bv the “ Accounts.” In October Edward Strong charged 


For 163 Days J of Masons cramping the Attick of the Lantern letting in ye Mindows m the 
Crown of the Cone, letturg in sev" Bolts and a Chaine under ye Attick Cornice 
Tooming do'wn the Crown of the Cone etc. at 2s. 6d. per day ... ... ••• 20 08 09 

For Labourers 24 days at Is. 6d. ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ... 01 10 00 

Although Strong makes charges in the following months, it is not for building, but for cleaning 
the Work stained by ye Timber in the Lantern repairing what was accidentally damaged in raising 
Materials.” This is in November, when it would seem from the above extract the scaffolding ■\\as 
actually being struck. 

If the erection of the Ball and Cross can be taken to signify the completion of the building, then 
it was finished by the end of the year 1708. In September carpenters were frameing and r.iising 
the Cap for ye Lanthorn,” and in November the plumbers account is settled for the lead of the cupola 
of the lantern. 

The building thus being finished — for the south-west tower was completed by Milliain Kemp.^tei 
and the north-west by Samuel ft'ulks in 1707 — it must not be thought that the masons had come to an 
end of their work. Eepairs had to be undertaken on an elaborate scale, the fluting of the column> 
and pilasters had to be cut and the floor of the church paved. So they woiked on for se\eral M'aif' 
longer. 

The last important work to be undertaken was the erecting of the l>alustirule in HI 8 b^ 
Christopher Cass, mason, whose labour amounts to £2,369 I8s. : in addition to which he recei%ed £25 
“ as a gratuity for his Care and Expedition in performing his Contract of the Ballu.straile round the 
Church as p. Order of the Commissioners."* 1’his was the year in AvhictiMren was dismissed fiom 
his position as surveyor. The works, however, were almost finished. Sir -Tames Ihornhill continued 
painting the dome until 1720. and Francis Bird was carving his fifteen statue.s of saints and apo^tle^ 
for the west, north, and south sides of the church until 1724. 

A curious feature of the masons’ contracts is the fact that they included the car\iug within their 
limits of work. Particular pieces were executed by (Trinling Oibbons, taius Tibbei, -Jonathan Maine, 
and Francis Bird, but all these men must have been able to find skilful caiwers to calI^ on their 
contracts. Indeed at the time there must have berai admirable schools of nati^ e craftsmen, which, it 
is perfectly certain, these former did nothing to found. The names of the>e assistants do not appear, 
nor have we any means of knowing what carvers were ilirectly employed b\ the rnasorrs. 

In no branch of art was the seventeenth century more accomplished and prolific thanm tliat dedi- 
cated to the service of the dead. There is hardly a church in England that is not the depository of 
some tine tomb. iMany of them are masterpieces of the sculptor s craft, many are the work of patient 
lapidaries, but thev all, the humble memorial as well as the great, have power to move us by the 
quality of their art! A traditional t^xcellence is part of their contexture. The authors, for the great 
part anonymous, are the descendants of the (iothic carvers ami stone-cutter>. Nuinb( rh>s memotiaL 
perished in the Great Fire of 1666, and although London is singularly rich in this form of art, few 
belong to a date anterior to the Fire. Nicholas Stone’s figure of Dr. Donne is the only memorial in 
old St. Paul’s that escaped the dreadful conflagration. Very little is known of the sculptors of th,‘ 

Tl,e maprity of the nrasons of St. RaulS were Master, of 1705. Edw a.d Strong, jun., 1718. ajM C-hn.stopher Ca.- 1725 
the Mason.-,' Company. J. Manshall was Master rn 1670. Edward Jas,H.r Lathom was a W arden .n 1^9. 1 ha-; e been ,ma . 
-Strong m 1696. Thomas Wise in 1681. Thomas Wise, jun., to hnd whethei the others. Samuel ftulk.s. Ldwaid Uaict. 
in 1698, Thomas Hill 1699. -John Thompson 1690. Christopher and Nathaniel Rawlins, had any eonnettion with tin Com- 
Kempster 1691, Ephraim Beauchamp 1701. William Kempster pany. They may have lielonged to provincial ,-ompanu-. 
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rieuaissance tombs. According to Stow. '■ Tlic Company called by the name of Mnrblers. for their 
excellent knowledge and skill in the Art of lusculpting personages for Tombs. Gravotones and l\Ionu- 
ments in Churches, and elsewhere in Eeligioiis places : their antiquity, and what respect they have 
carried, is unknowne to me, nor can I hnd them to bee incorporated, but hold ?.ome fiiendship with 
the Masons, and are thought to be esteemed among them in Fellowship." It appears, then, that at 
the time Stow wrote, the Mnrblers had ceased to exist, if they had not become amalgamated with 
the Masons’ Company. There can be littk' doubt that this is what happened, for Nicholas Stone, 
who was sculptor as well as mason, became Master of the Masons' Company in 1633-4. The Marshalls, 
Edward and Joshua (both Master, s of the Company), -succeeded Stone as Master-masons to Charles II. 
Edward ilarshall carried on bu.siness a< a stone-cutter or statuary mason in Fetter Lane. Some of 
his works in sculpture include the monument;, to William. Earl of Ilevonshire, and his Countess, at 
JJerby ; ;Sir Eobert Backham. at Tottenham : Sii- Dudley Biggs, at Chatham : and the family tomb 
of the Cutts, at bvaveley, in Cambridgeshire.* Joshua Marshall succeeded to his father's business 
in 1675, and, as I luu e shown above, was one of the first masons to be employed at the rebuilding 
of bt. Paul's Cathedral. It may be mentioned again that he was the contractor for the erection of 
I.ondon Monuments on Temple Bar, but in neither case was he the carver.t Gabriel Cibber was 
employed on the first, and described as sculptor-mason, while Bushnell was the carver of the second. 
It does not follow, however, that ilarshall was not a statuary like his father. iMr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor suggests that he executed the pedestal of the monument of Charles I. at Charing Cross. 

It is a curious fact, moreover, that several others among the masons of St. Paul's are known to 
have been sculptors, and the close i-elatiomhii) between the Mnrblers and the Masons — being in effect 
one — would certainly tend to make the distinction between the two crafts verv .slight. Edward 
Pearce (wlio, besides working at bt. Paul'.s, built bt. Clement Dane's for Wren) must have heena carver 
of some note, as he executed statue, s of Edward III. and .Sir Thomas Gi’esham for the Eoyal Exchan"e. 
Sir William Walworth for Fishmongers’ Hall, and busts of 'Wren and Newton for the Bodleian at 
Oxford. His most important work is the monument to Sir IVilliam Tlaynmd, iii Littk' Easton Church 
Essex. 

Latham, another St. Paul's ma'^on. is said to have been the author, in conjunction with one 
Bonne, of a monument to Archbishop Slieldon in Croydon Church. Latham is referred to as the Citv 
architect in connection with this tomb.t 

However it was done, the carving was beeun ahuo.'-t simultaneously with the buildim' and 
progressed with it, as will be .^een by an item in the account of Jo.shua Marshall's dated 1677 
tfor Workinaaship ami Caiwiiig of 3 great Keystones and theirt 'iirb- in the Brick Arches, tjoing cai vcd w‘'‘ aatcr tioaers 
ami rcvaiksl at 50s. p piece. OIL 10s. 00*1. tfor 5 Icssci- Keystones and their t'urhs in ye side Isles carved as above 
at 35.S. each 081. 15.s. OOd. 


I’hese keystones occur in the crowns of the vaults in the ci vpt and appc.tr to be admiraldv done so 
far as one can judge in the dim light. In the centre of the vault, where it ttirns into the apse is a 
great .sheU wliieh, coming within the sphere of Thomas strong's work, was carved bv him. His 
itccount reads. '* tfor IVorkmanship and Cat veing of one great Escallop with its Cuib in the Yaultino 
of Brick at ye east end. OHi. 00s. OOd.'’ I'his procedure obtains to the end. The carvino of the 
Capitols. " flestooues," " Cherubims." "Pieces of Drapery and Lawuill." " Scrowles." and "Car- 
touches." were all mcluded in thema>ons' contracts. It is not until June lti!14 that Grinline Gibbons' 
name appears in the " Accounts." when he charged £128 " ft’or carving the beverall Oruam’' of 4 
Spandrills in the Leggs of the great Dome at 32/. each Npandrill." By September he had carved ei'dit 
festf)ons at the east end of the church, and in December he charged for " 11 ffestoones and other 
oi-naments under the Outside Window.s at ye east eml at 13/. p peece." and in Janiiury IfiOl seven more 
at the .same price. 

{To be continued.) 


* The Holt Craft and FeHov.4iip of Ma.-<oict. 


+ Ibid. 
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SENLIS AFTER THE GERMAN VISITATION. 
By Edward M’arrex, F.S.A. [E.]. 



P ARIS, no longer superficially gay, no longer a city 
of glitter and cheerful noise, has at this moment, 
to a quiet observer, attractions of an unwonted order, 
and appeals of a deeper and wider range perhaps than 
the much admired capital we have known and liked so 
well of old. The beauty of her buildings, the gran- 
deur of her garden spaces, the splendour of her river 
with its quays and bridges, remain to her of course, 
and the autumn sunshine still falls radiantly on her 
fair fa^-ades and gilded domes ; but she is serious and 
■sad. tranquil in her courage and her patient endurance, 
like the nation she represents. Her traffic on foot and 
wheel is greatly diminished, young men and even 
soldiers are conspicuously absent from her streets. 
Such uniforms as appear are mostly those of " inhr- 
niier.s,'’ and the motor wagons of the Croix Rouge 
replace the thunderous ’buses of normal times. The 
Red Cross, indeed, is everywhere. Several great 
hotels, closed to the usual order of visitors, display 
this symbol of invitation to those more honoured 
guests, the wounded sons of France or of France .s 
friends, fresh from the northern battlefields. 

The blue capote and red trousers, however, are not 
quite absent, and alert and cheery-looking half com- 
panies and .squads swing over the bridges or tramp 
down the Rue de Rivoli, while little knots of British 
ambulance men, or strolling convalescents from the 


hospitals, look on with friendly interest, comfort alily 
claii in their unbecoming khaki. 

The Idanklv shuttered fronts of many shops and 
re.staurants tell their tale of absent proprietors or 
absent customer, but a gay and almost festal touch 
i.s imparted to every street’ by the innumerable flags 
of France and the Allies. 

Unusual display.s of picture postcards, all more or 
less concerned with the war. spread over blank wall 
spaces, and the selling of new.spapers is only a bttle 
less active and demonstrative than in London, while 
at privileged coiners hawker's have established 
militarv tov stalls, where brilliant little leaden armies 
represent the Allies, and batteries of diminutive 
■■ T-o's ' complete with limliers, caissons and teams, 
excite the envv of small would-be gunners. The 
trams still run along the quays and through some of 
the boulevards and avenues. Motor-cabs, and the 
well-known little " Victorias ' of our youth, with 
their small white or grey horses, still ply in adequate 
numbers. The suburban trains run with diminished 
frequency and creep to and from their extramural 
termini, and will carry you even to such scenes of 
recent invasion and outrage as Chantilly and Sends. 

A recent and splendid November Sunday, of cloud- 
le.ss blue and gold, lured me. with the added tempta- 
tion of French companionship, to Sends. The cheer- 
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±ully crowded train and the prosaically peaceful bayonet, there was nothinu to remind one that war, 
outlook from its windows showed no .sijrn of war, and dire and awful, was actually ragiiio; less than an hour's 
but for the newspaper on one's knee and an occasional journey to the northward, 

glimpse of a picket or a bridge sentry with gleaming It was thus with something of a shock that we 
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gazed at the charred and twisted skeleton of the little resumed with less volume by the groups that strolled 
station as we slowed into 8enlis. The blithe volu- away towards the tree-girt little town and the tall 
bility of the Sunday crowd was a little stilled for the attenuated spire of the Cathedral, 
moments of exit from this sorry heaji of ruin, to be For a few hundred yards there was no repetition of 
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this dismal reminder that a few weeks ago this tj'pical 
and beautiful little French town had been for a couple 
of days at the mercy, such as that is, of the invader. 
Nothing but smart and prosperous-looking httle cot- 
tages and villas and their gardens. Then, all of a 
sudden, as we turned into the Kue de la Republique, 
the abomination of desolation presented itself in 
smashed and burnt houses and shops, one after the 
other, along one side of the way, at first, then on the 
other, then on both. Ruined, roofless shells, with 
empty door and window openings, charred beams and 
twi.'^ted ironwork fallen upon heaps of brick and cal- 
cined stone. Here was a mill with the clear stream 
running below its motionless wheel, past a trim and 
pretty little garden still gay with flowers and flowering 
shrubs ; behind this the fine substantial house of the 
miller, a charred and roofless ruin completely burnt 
out. Further on, a charming old house half smashed 
by shells, the full impact of which had been felt by its 
neighbour over the way, now a mere formless heap of 
rubbish. A little lower down, the fine house and 
garden of " feu Monsieur le Maire," wantonly mur- 
dered with some ten, we were told, of the leading 
inhabitants. It is evident that most of the havoc is 
the result of careful and deliberate incendiarism, not 
of hombardnient. As we looked at the dismal scene 
ol wreckage, a sad and kindly old gentleman came up 
to infoim our ignorance. He had seen the Germans 
at work, composedly breaking a gromid-floor window 
pane, throwing in a petrol bomb, watching a moment 
to see that it “ took,’’ and passing on to the next se- 
lected victim, with the method and deliberation of po.st- 
men leaving letters. The excuse for German murder 
and arson was the usual one, the inhabitants had fired 
on the troops, whereas the only firing done, said our 
friend, was by a handful of Senegalais soldiers, who 
filed a few shots outside the town, " comme de droit. 

.Vt the barracks further down the street, however, 
the long low yellow-washed buildings are .spattereel 
With shrapnel bullets, and one of its sturdy gate piejs 
.''battered by a shell. A knot of dapper officers, 
.splendidly mounted, and wearing the light -blue and 
■silver, with scarlet breeches and kepis of the Chas- 
seurs a cheval, clattered in incongruously as we 
viewed 1he.se ve.stiges of war. But returning uphill 
to the winding and narrow old streets near the 
Cathedral we found a war-worn, bronzed, and beaidetl 
little group of infantrymen, cheery, gentle and cour- 
tious m their shabby stained lilue overcoats and 
muddy bouts, smoking contentedly beneath the rude 
black bu.st of Heiiiy of Xavarre in its niche, outside 
I he door of the Town Hall. A pretty little girl of six 
or M) offered us an ugly fragment of a .shell in her 
chubby pink hand — '' Quatre sous, M'sieur. faut allei 
loin pour chercher," '' Et toi," we a.sk( el, ” tu a vu 
les Allemands < Eh hicn, comment sont-ils ; ils sont 
gentils X' "Oh! nop, IM'sieur : sont pa.s gentiLs. 
.sont iiif-r'ants.” 


In the charming high-walled lanes close to the 
Cathedral, there are very few instances of destruction, 
and the beautiful building itself, small for a cathedral, 
but of respectable size for a church, has, in spite of 
newspaper account.s, suffered almost not at all. The 
tall narrow 13th century south-west tower, with its 
thin detached shafts and attenuated spire, is practi- 
cally intact. A little of the traceried parapet between 
the two west towers is smashed, a gargoyle has been 
lopped like a carrot, a pinnacle or two truncated, and 
there are two holes in the outer roof. Inside there is 
no sign of war or trace of demolition. The vi\ id and 
deplorable modern glass of the windows is intact, one 
is tempted to say unluckily so. The lofty 15th cen- 
tui-y transepts, and their elaborate doorway.s, owe 
none of their slight dilapidations to recent war, but 
perhaps to the Revolution. Xo more barm has been 
done by the German.s to this interesting and charming 
little cathedral than can be jnit right for tliiee or four 
hundred pounds. Outside amidst the clustering 
houses it is different, and it is difficult to understand 
how such complete min can have been dealt to the 
Rue Bellon, a little street clo.se to the conspicuous 
church, and to the Cariefour de hi Licorne without 
more damage to that .'Structure. The cause may have 
been inaccurate aim, but the two fine desecrated 
churches of St. Frambourg and St. Pierre have also 
escaped, which looks like discrimination. 

The tine College of St. Vincent, a Jesuit establish- 
ment which retains the lofty 13th century tower and 
the Chapel of the ancient Abbaye. on who.se .site it 
.-'tands, is intact with its incongruously picture.sque 
Louis Quatorze facade, and its quiet cloi.stered quad- 
rangle, which reminds one of a Cambridge Court with 
a little added " .style." Chalked on a doorway near the 
College we came, almost with a .shock, upon a German 
in.scriptioii. well remembered from the newspaper 
accounts of two months ago. jiraying good folks to 
■spare this hou.se. a juayer hapjiily granted. As \\e 
inspected this a sudden droning buzz became manifest 
aloft, and brought peiqrle .'■cuiTving into the street, 
as a .soaring nionojilane whined over us against the 
blue skv. A Taiibe Xo 1 a French machine, for 
there aie tlie rings of red. wliite and blue beneath the 
jiltines. 

Senlis has .still, as we can te.stify, a smart and 
thriving inn. wJiere e%’erv reasonahle want is pronqitly 
and excellently .supplied. Its children play gady at 
tlieir little Iiojipiiig dancing games in tlie narrow 
-treets, while their eldei.s chatter f-ocially upon their 
doorsteps. The streets, and there are happily man}', 
which are quite untouched, are just the ])lea.''ant 
informal old wai's of a jirosperoiis and charming old 
Fieiich town, gay with signs, the little glistening 
lira-s basin of the barber and the red cigar of tlie 
•• debit de tabac." Senlis is still herself, and 
will soon, we trust, be smiling again as radiantli- ,i,s 
of old. 


I 
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i:\IVEESITY OE SHEFEIELE COLLECTION 
OF GEORGE DEVEY'S LRAY’IXGS. 

By W. S. PuRCHON, M.A. [A.]. 

I T may first be of some slight interest to put on 
record the manner in which this charming and 
interesting collection came to Sheffield. 

In August last Mr. Arthur Keen, a member of 
the Board of Architectural Education, asked me if 
I would care to have some of Devey's sketches, as 
Mr. James Williams, Devey's partner, was an.xious 
to dispose of them to someone who would be able to 
make good use of them. I naturally informed him 
that if I received the drawing.s I would guarantee 
that they would not only be useful to me and to my 
students, but that they 'would be highly appreciated 
l)y all in Sheffield to whom architecture means some- 
tliing more than a somewhat precarious method of 
making a living. I also promised that the drawings 
would be given a permanent home where they would 
be carefullv preserved. The best method of carrying 
out the latter promise appeared to be that of present- 
ing them to the Fniversity Library, and this step 
has therefore been taken. 

Highly as these drawings of Devey's have been 
appreciated bv tho.se to wliom I have .shown them, 
it occurs to me that there may be some who will 
think them so slight and trifling as to be of little 
moment. In justice to Devey it must be pointed 
out that these drawings we have received aie not the 
pick of his work, as a large collection of his sketches 
was first sent to the B.I.B.A., but it seems to me that 
the Sheffield Collection is not only a valuable record 
of architectural activity at a most intere.sting period 
:n the development of the art in England, but it is 
( learly the work of a man who was an artist to his 
finger tips and who thoroughly lo\ed his woik. L\en 
the slightest of the sketches wo have received Is full 
of life and charm. 

GEOKOE DEVEV. 

(ieorge Devey was burn in 1820 and died m 1880. 
He i> .-'tated to have studied under the artists .John 
•Sell Cotmaii and J. D. Harding, and doubtless to 
the.se eirlv studies he owed, in large mcasiiie. Ins 
e.vtraordinary facility with pencil, pen, and brush. 
He wa.s arlicied to a Mr. Little, a surveyor, and Devey 
and a fellow pupil. Stone (the father of Mr. J’<-rcy 
Stone, architert). travelled in Italy and Hreei-e 
making manv charming .sketches. 

Devev .started practice in the 'forties, and was 
eleited a Fellow of the IM.B.A. in IS.bO. His 
tiist work of impoitance seems to have been the 
restoration of Penshurst Place in 1851, About this 
time architecture in England was almost entirely 
frieidlv cold Classic or almost eipially cold Hothic. 
Devev loved the work of the .Middle -Vge.s, but he wa.s 
one of the first of the nineteenth-centui v aichitect^ 
to jierceive the charm of the work of our early 
Renais.sancp designers ami the fai t that a freer type 


of design might possibly be mure .suitable to the 
requirements of his time than copies of the work of 
either the Greek or Gothic period. 

Devey was also a lover of the delightful cottages 
which are to be found in so many of our English 
villages. Earlv in his career he wa.s a master of the 
design of lodges and cottages, many of these harmonis- 
ing so well with their surroundings that the}' have 
often formed the subject of sketches and photographs. 

Working on the lines already indicated, Devey 
designed many large country-houses, and in so doing 
prepared the way for Norman Shaw. Philip Webb, 
and Nesfield. This is clear from the fact that in 
1856 he designed Betteshanger, near Dover, for Lord 
Northbourne, while Norman Shaw, who was born 
in 1831, did not design Lowther Lodge until 1870, 
and Nesfield, who with Shaev is popularly supposed 
to have started the new movement, was not born 
until 1835, and was serving his articles between 
1851 and 1853 in the office in which Shaw was a pupil. 

Devey died in 1886, his partner. Mr. James Williams 
to whom 1 have already referred, becoming his suc- 
cessor. That Devey is so little known is certainly 
not because his work was either inferior in quality 
or small in quantity, for it was, on the contrary, both 
delightful and extensive : rather is it because Devey 
was essentially a man of quiet, modest, and letiring 
dis)>osition. 


A FHOTOGRAFHER'8 ARE 

h.eh>bitiori Of tilt Work of Janice {Glfierjoir), tti tic 

Ciunera Club, 17 John h!t>ei.t. Addphi, ll'.C. 

Photography is associated with architecture, 
primarily, as a means of sriontific and exact record, 
and is mostly employed for recording design, con- 
.stiuction, or legal fact. Considered as a somewhat 
mei hanical form of e.xpression, its employnieiit in 
practice is usually relegated to the commercial photu- 
grajilici'. just as we .send oui' copving to the litho- 
giajiher oi law .stationer. ( 'oinpaiatively few archi- 
tects consider it as a means of artistic utterance, but 
that pliotogiaphy is a highly suitable medium of ex- 
pi-esMoii and impression is justified to the utmost bv 
the exhibition of James .McKissack's pictures now 
open at the Camera Club, 17 John Street, W.C. 

.-Viuoiigst the sixty-odd pictorial photographs shown 
theie are none that can be characterised as mereh' 
topographical naqis. and those that can be classified 
a-, architectural are all architectural in but a minor 
degree, licing chiefly conceined with coinjiosition, 
atmosphere and the subtle and elusive ell'ects of 
lighting. This IS exemplified in .sui h niefures as •' St 
Jacques. Jasieux " (No. 1). " A Wet Hav. Rouen " 
,S), ■■ Mechlin " with its ehaiacterlstic tower 
(No. and ■■ Notre Dame de Paris" (No. 25). 
That .Mr. McKis'ark has a true knou ledei^ i,f Hie 
'alue of line and balance is revealed in his decoiative 
tieatment of •'Salmon Fishers' (No |0), which 
fould well he utilised as a em/i/’for mural decoration 
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OH a large scale. There are q^uite a good proportion 
of figure studies full of true human interest and grace- 
ful treatment, and there is more than professional 
interest in the rendering of " >Scafiolders ” (No. 45). 

Mr. McKissack would also seem to have a poetic 
craving and outlook, for he has added the quality of 
romance to some haunting castle — “ The Castle of 
Romance (No. 30) — and has clothed “ Notre Dame 
de Paris vith a feeling of charming mystery and 
imagination. Scarboro’ ” (No. 27), or at least its 
old-world fishing port, is quite " an impression ” in 
treatment, and " Boulogne ’ harbour (No. 39) has 
been endowed with a very haunting impression of 
smoke, mist, and shipping, and the elusive effects of 
light thereon. 

The exhibition reveals a very versatile outlook both 
in subject and treatment, but withal retains a certain 
uniform personality throughout, and is altogether a 
great artistic achievement. 

Thomas H. B. Scott, LicentUite. 


UK VIEWS. 

THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. 

TheLnyhsh Parish Church. An Account of the Chief Buildim/ 
Typns an^ of their MateriaU during Nine Centuries, Btf 
Charles Cox, LL,D., F.S.A. So. Lond, 1914. Is.Sd. 
net. [B. T. Bcitsford, Ltd., 94. Hiyh Holborn.] 

At last the English parish church seems to be coming 
into its own. It has been overshadowed for the most 
part by the monastic, collegiate, and cathedral 
churches, to which have been devoted numerous and 
valuable monographs, and on whose architectural 
details the older text-books of English Gothic were 
mainlv based. But the parish church was in no sense 
what it was often thought to be, a reduced and so 
inferior copy of a cathedral. There are of cour.se e.x- 
ceptions, e.y. St. Mary Redcliffe, vaulted and clere- 
storied, with full equipment of transepts, procession 
path and Lady chapel, and with central tower, the 
stump of which may still be .seen by anyone who will 
undertake the dirty climb beneath the low roofs above 
the vaults ; sirch instances, however, are few. All 
churches, great and small, were built to provide shelter 
for ritual and .services ; but the ritual of the parish 
church was not that of the cathedral, nor vice versa. 
From the beginning the cathedral churches, having to 
serve multiplex purpo.ses, w’ere built on a scale un- 
dreamt of by church builders in village and town ; and 
from the first, as at Manchester and Norwich, they 
started with a plan of the utmost complexity. MTth 
the parish chuich it was not so. Only one complica- 
tion is found in its earliest plan : it had a (hancel as 
well as a nave ; and even that is not invariably found ; 
a higher type being one which was not bipartite, but 
tripartite, its choir and sanctuary being architecturally 
distinct, as at Iffley, and the choir covered with a 
cential tower. A yet higher type, but still of very 
early date, is that in which the towered choir is 


reinforced to north and south by transepts, designed 
to provide additional chapels. To the.se beginnings 
increase of population and need for greater accom- 
modation added aisles, and the foundation of chantries 
added yet more chapels and altars. This in brief is 
the history of parish church development ; it is not 
the history of the way in which the cathedral, monastic 
and collegiate churches reached their final form. The 
planning of the parish church is dealt with fully in Dr. 
Cox's interesting book in a long chapter reinforced by 
numerous plans. (We rather take exception to that 
of Newark church, in which the piers of the crossing 
are shown without the Norman work which is cer- 
taiidy there.) A fresh contribution to the subject is 
that a few of the later and larger parish churches, e.g. 
Redcliffe, Hull and Newark, possess the distinct ambu- 
latory or procession path, which is an almost invari- 
able characteristic of the later cathedral plans. 
Another chapter, necessarily brief, gives the usual 
accormt of the characteristics of Norman, Transitional. 
Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular, to which 
the author would like to add Geometrical ; the use of 
a set of misleading labels is, however, not desirable 
in any case, nor is it in consonance with recent prac- 
tice, as the writer acknowledges. Then comes what 
is the freshest and most interesting feature of the 
book — a special chapter devoted to materials — a sub- 
ject which has long needed treatment. The writer’s re- 
marks on mediaeval building stone, quarries, and trans- 
port areof much interest and value. Thenfollowsections 
on flint rubble-work, flush-work, and chequer-work, 
brickwork, plaster, white-washing, mortar, thatching, 
tiling, lead roofs, and ironwork. Finally, we are 
shown how to .study an ancient church, externally and 
internally, the treatment of which reminds one of 
Dr. Cox’s valuable and popular book on “ How to 
Write the History of a Parish. ’ It should be added 
that the book is charmingly produced, and that the 
illustrations are not only very nu Jiierous, but frequently 
of great beauty. But wliy truncate Patrington spire 'i 
Fraxcis Bond [Hon. A.\ 


(DRUESPONDENCK. 

The Architecture of Humanism. 

To the Editor, .Jourxal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Readers of the Institute Jourxal will have 
been much interested in Mr. .1. L. Ball's criticism of 
The Architecture of Humanism.” Mr. Geoffrev 
Scott’s book is of such a polemical character that it 
must necessarily call forth many diverse expressions 
of opinion. May I, without any disrespect to your 
reviewer, describe briefly the impression which the 
book has made upon some of those who, not calling 
themselves Romanticists, have a conception of art 
which is different from his ! The constructive part 
of the treatise, the theory of humanism, meets with 
Mr Ball’s enthusiastic approval, but the chaptei-s 
dealing with the four “ fallacies ” he holds to he 
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uiuiecessdiv and misc-()nceived. To many people, 
liowever, this destructive pait will appeal just as 
^trough'. In fact, they ivill experience a sense of 
lively gratitude in that a much needed task has been 
so admirably performed. The final exposure of the 
Romantic fallacy was even more to be desired than 
that of the " mechanical,” ethical,” and ” bio- 
Kraical.” for these latter are not so deeply rooted in 
])i>])ulav sentiment. In the opinion of Mr. Scott, 
■■ Romanticism consists in a high development of 
]Kietlcal sensibility towards the remote as such,'" 
Mr. Ball replies that " no very critical eye is needed 
to see that all this is directed principally against the 
Corbie Revival ; as a definition of the Romantic 
in art it cannot be received for a moment. According 
to this theory Renai.s.sance architecture must be 
pionovinced Romantic, for without (juestion it was a 
cub of tlie extinct, without question it was inspired 
by the distant and the past.” But surely there i.s a 
vast dift'erence between the two cases ! At the time 
of the Renaissance the relics of ancient civilisation 
were valued not because tliey were old. luit because 
a living mes.sage was iu.scnbed in tliem. The Italians 
searchecl the page.s of Aristotle for new knowledge 
about science and politics, for a new insight into 
liuman nature, and from the Roman monuments 
they tiled to deduce a code of architecture which might 
be adapted for their own purposes. Here was no senti 
mental idealisation of the pa.st, no cult of the extinct, 
bur a frank recognition of the intellectual superiority 
of tlio.se who came before them. In fact (if one may 
use the language affected by logicians), in the eye.s 
of the Renaissance artists the antiquity of a building 
was not a pro/ycr/y of th(.> building, but only an acci- 
dent But the (iotliLc Revivalists thought otherwi.se. 
Ruskin says, and lie jmt.s this passage in fat print for 
greater emphasis, " Indeed the greatest glory of a 
buildiiiy IS not in its stones nor in its gold. Its 
glorv is 111 its .tge. and in that deep sense of voice- 
fulticss. ot stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, 
nav. even of approval or condenmation, which we feel 
ill walls that liavi- loiio been washed by the passing 
wave> Ilf Immaiiitv .... it is in that golden stain of 
time that we are to look for the real light, and colour, 
and jireciousness of architecture.'’ It is one of the 
justifications of iMi-. Scott's book that this attitude 
IS still widely prevalent among us. and must be com- 
pletelv mollified before there can be that critical 
appieciation of modern buildings without which no 
general advance in architecture is at all pos.sible. The 
English public wee])s for the cities of Belgium. 
" precious links with the Middle Age ' : but it does 
not lift up a fiimer to save Kesteiit i^treet, an architee- 
tiiral piwsession of fui enviter a'.sthetie merit than 
anvthiim at Louvain. The leason of tbi.s is that for 
tlie mo^t part the clever jiohticians. lawyers and jour- 
nali'ts bv whom our i onntrv is governed, in so far as 
tlievjdevote any timuglit to arcliitcctiire at all. 
ap]n'oai h it with a Romanticist prejudice. For them 
a bnildin'i is either a utilitarian neeessity or else " an 


interesting record.’’ If the house where Ben Johnson 
lived is threatened influential voices are raised in its 
defence : but when speculative builders leave their 
devastating mark on London of the eighteenth century 
and of the Regency, there .seems to be none that can 
say them nay. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s book, 
which, by rea.son of its profound scholarship and ele- 
gant prose style, is eminently calculated to attract the 
lay mind, may have the efiect of turning men’s atten- 
tion from the accidental associatoins connected with a 
work of architecture to the actual form of the work 
itself. This is the error of the Romanticist — he is so 
much occupied with his sentiments and emotions that 
he is unlikely to arrive at a true understanding of the 
external world. He is not .sufficiently impersonal. 
But, according to 3 Ir. Ball’s definition, the term 
Romanticism ” embraces great art of every kind, 
both ancient and modern. All art is Romantic, and 
everything Romantic is good. That has never been 
the universally received opinion. “ The Classic is 
health, the Romantic is di.sease,” says Goethe. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Trystax Edw,\eds. 




Mr. Alexander Davidson, writing for and on behalf of the 
London A.s.sociation of Ma.ster Decorators, of which body he 
is «ecretar\-, .says it is estimated that there are at the present 
tiine as many as 40 per cent, of the London Operative 
Hunters out of work, a percentage far in e.xeess of the normal 
for the time of year. .Much distress exists among this cla.ss 
in coasequence. and un]e,5s work is soon forthcoming the 
di-tress mast grow rapidly. Those who control propertv, 
whether as owners, architects, solicitors or estate agents, as 
well as public and parochial bodies, can render valuable 
assistance in alleviating this distress without tre,spa.s.singupon 
their cLiinis for c-fiarity, if they will fortlnvith give orders for 
such painting and decorating as may be required. 

Entiifl\- apart from decorative work that might well bi' 
proceeded with, there is a vast amount of painting that is 
urgently required for piiivly protective purpo.se.s. The priee.s 
of the most important proiluets used by painters, .such as 
white leml. hasted oil, turpentine and paperhangings. are 
praetiealK- the same a.s they were at this time last vear. 'J'he 
fact that master painters, in their desire to keep their men 
enipio\e(i, are 3\'illing to cut their margin of profit to the 
extreme limit means, in etleet. that the cost of paintinn and 
dee-oratmij work at the present time is a.s low. or even lower 
than iHuaJ. 

The idea that autumn and winter are not good time,- for 
painting ojcrations i- entireh- erroneou.s. Ail iii,-ide vvork 
may be earned out quite as safely at fha-e times. ,rhHe 
iMiUide work IS pist as durai.le. proGded that it be tmipo- 
•■mh suspended m foggy or wet days. lurleerl. for som, 
iea-on-theei.nditi„iisare nioie favour, ib|e - .i- forinsfmee 

OK m so freqiieritiv m hot weather It i 
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CIIROMCLE. 

The London Society’s Great Project. 

Lord Plymouth gives in the October number of the 
Jounxil of the London iSociet/j details of the prepara- 
tion of an important Plan for the development of 
London, which it is claimed will not only supply a 
great need, but incidentally will also be the mean.s 
of affording much-needed occupation to many whose 
ordinary work is interfered with by the War, and ^\ ho 
Would work under the direction of a strong Com- 
mittee of e.vperts appointed by the Society for the 
purpose and who are prepared to give their time and 
e.xperience to the work. It is proposed to work in 
close co-operation with the Arcliiteets' Benevolent 
Society, the Artists' General Benevolent Institution, 
the Special War Committee of the R.I.B.A., and the 
Special War Committee of the Surveyors' Institution, 
to all of whom full details of the proposals have been 
sent. Steps hav'e also been taken to get into touch 
with the National Relief Fund and other kindred 
bodies. We quote the following from the article m 
question : — 

In the brilliant and eventful history of France the 
period of the Revolution is perhaps the last where one 
could expect to find an example that could be followed by 
London to-day. Yet it is .so. Amid all that atmosphere 
of blood and terror the nation of ideas preserved faith with 
itself and mapped out a beautiful city. The labours of 
the ( 'ommi.ssion of Artists which the Fhrst Republic 
appointed in 1793 rank to this day among the most 
remarkable pieces of Town-Planning in e.xistence. Fifty 
\ ears later, Napoleon III. and Baron von Haussmann were 
guided by the plan of the Revolutionary Artists as the 
first Xapoleon had been before them. The effect is .seen 
on Paris as we know it. To that Artists' Commis.sion of 
1793 belongs the conception of the Rue de Rivoli. the con- 
nection of the Place Vendome to the Rue de Rivoli by the 
Rue ( 'astiglioni. and to the Boulevard des Fapucines by 
the Rue do la Paix, and a host of other things. 

-All must feel that the best is not being done with London. 
It has grown up haphazard ; in spite of many efforts its 
rlevelopment is still haphazard, lentil there is one great 
uniformly-executed plan to refer to, the eighty and more 
local authorities who control our monster communitt' of 
seven and a half million people in 700 square miles will go 
on each making its own changes without any sort of relation 
to the whole. In the London 8oeiet\- the nucleus of an 


organisation to head this mo\ ement for a Plan already 
exists. Now is the time to utilise the be.st brains upon 
this work of national importance. The professional men 
of London could be employed upon it. Alany are badly 
hit bj' the War, though their condition is far from resem- 
bling that of the German artists and .sculptors, whose 
immediate wants have to be looked after by a Committee 
of Berlin aristocrats. 

This .scheme would utilise the energies of London 
artists, architeet.s, and surveyoi's in a manner that would 
provide work for them and at the same time be of the 
highe.st jrermanent value. Let no one be under the 
delusion that the Plan would not pay London, and. through 
it, the nation. London could become the great example 
of the economic value and use which skilful town-planning 
extracts out of every yard of a city, and of the way in 
which it can be worked into an effect of civic beauty. 
Paris has recoufied herself many times over for her 
enornioiis outlaw Well-conceived schemes would rej)a_\ 
London equally well. To do the best with London 
before it is too late, the Plan which we adv-oeate is urgeutl 
and prudently essential. It would become the inspiration 
for the future growth of London, as the proposals of th.-' 
artists of Revolutionary France became the inspiration 
for the growth of that Paris which is the delight of the 
« hole world to-day. 

The Council of the London .Society intend to put into 
execution the project outlined above. AVhat the French 
-Artists of the Revolution did for Paris in the French 
manner, the London Society intends that the English 
-Artists shall have an opportunity to do for London in the 
English manner. 

There is much work of a varied character that requires 
to be done. The jilan of London needs studying as a 
whole. There are numerous town-planning sehemes 
being prepared for isolated bits of London. There are 
numerous schemes of local improvement which have been 
suggested from time to tinii'. There is a great scheme of 
.Arterial Roads which is being studied by six divisional 
Conferences of Local Authorities and others. There is 
constant demand first from one district and then from 
anotlier to save some jiiece of ground for Open Spaces; 
to preserve a view-point, or provide a new park. There is 
a great need for more Playing Fields and Recreation 
Grounds, a need the urgency of which is emphasised by 
the physical unfitness of many thousands of London 
vouths who might otherwise now be taking up arms in 
defence of their country's honour. 

-All those schemes, pro])o.sals. and demands, are of the 
utmost importance and value ; but it is still more important 
that they should all be brought together on to one great 
plan so that the requirements of London may bo studied 
comprehensively, so that the reaction of one projiosal 
upon another may be realised, so that congestion at one 
point may not be relieved at the expense of worse con- 
gestion at another, so that open spaces ma\’ not be denied 
to a district when' they are most urgently needed in order 
that the ilemands of a more clamorous di.strict may be 
satisfied. 

.Some hundreds of delegates arc trying to study a system 
of Main Roads leading out of London, but there is no map 
upon which they can see the conditions of London as a 
whole, there is tio majj upon which the contours are 
coloured to show the hills and valleys, on which the 
relation between the Alain Roads and the existing and 
desirable Often .Spaces can be studied ; on which, in short. 
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all the existing information can be brought together, 
and all the valuable suggestions that have from time to 
time been made by different individuals or bodies can be 
set down and considered in their relation one to another. 

This is the work upon which the London Society wish 
to focus the work of a number of professional men, con- 
fident that the very focussing of skilled minds looking at 
the problem from different points of view will lead to 
many valuable tiew suggestions for modifying and co- 
ordinating the various proposals which from time to time 
have been made. Before long the District Conferences 
which are considering the Jlain Roads of each district 
will be reporting. This wiU be the time to bring together 
the results of their labours, and to consider them in 
relation to all the other matters referred to above ; and 
not least important will it be to study the effect on the 
central area of London which would follow the making 
of this system of main highways in the outer area. 

The Open Spaces Committee of the London Society 
have already prepared a plan showing most of the existing 
Open Spaces. This needs completing, and has been 
waiting for just such an opportunity as the present to 
‘-ecure the help of profes.sional men who could not ordmariK 
sj)are time for the work. It needs esi)ccially the possi- 
bilities for future Open Spaces indicated upon it. This 
map is in sixteen sections, each of which can be taken, 
worked up, and perfected by someone thoroughly knowing 
the district. 

It is not suggested that this plan, when made, would be 
final or conclusive ; but it would at least form a most 
valuable basis of solid information and suggestion, for 
the first time completely brought together and graphically 
represented, something which could be worked upon, 
criticised and improved. It is not too much to hope that 
such a body of willing workers, inspired by a desire to do 
some public service to London, would evolve new imagi- 
native suggestions for Schemes of Improvement which 
would not only be of the utmost economic and commercial 
raluc to London, but might form a fitting memorial of 
the great time of strain and effort through which the 
country is now passing. 

An appeal is made for sub.scnptions towards the 
Fund for the preparation of a Plan. Proini.se.s ef 
donations have been received from Sir A.ston A\ebb. 

£50 ; Lord Plymouth, £20 ; Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas, £10 ; Mr. Raymond Unwin, £10. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the Secretary of the 
London Society, 27 Abingdon Street, S.W. 

An Architect’s Call to Arms. 

We print below the peroration of the stining 
Address delivered by Mr. R. Burns Dick, Member of 
the R.I.B.A. Council. President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, at the inaugural meeting 
of the Session held at Newcastle-on-TxTie on the 
2-5th November. 

Rouse ye, ye builders ! Caimot you hear the crumbhng 
and crackling of the doomed walls of nations ? Does not 
the sight of those slowly raised and mighty structures of 
Erapuc, tottering from the impact of the thunderbolts 
hurled by one against the other, stir your innermost 
being ? One at least of these empires will .survive, and 
with renewed vigour repair her damaged walls and raise 
anew with greater grandeur the tower.s of a loftier civihsa- 


tion. But which ? You are surprised if not pamed at 
such a question. There can be but one answer, you say. 
Quite right, there is hut one an.swer if you are content to 
entrust your country's position to your neighbour. It 
will be the citadel of yom- enemy that will .survive. This 
concerns you, each of us, and if you wish to .see the British 
Empire emerge greater than ever, now is the time to 
engage in a greater work of restoration, rebuilding, and 
extension than ever you dreamt of when you took up 
architecture for a career. 

You cannot prop her threatened walls with a T-square, 
nor tie them together with a tape Mile ; you cannot, by 
studying the strength of materials and graphic statics, 
judge whether she is capable of resisting collapse ; you 
cannot, by following the birth and progress of archi- 
tectural styles, say whether she has outMved her strength 
or is still in the prime of her life. No. fling from you till 
a more fitting time your T-square and the tools of your 
trade, pick up the .spade of the sapper, learn to pontoon 
the flowing river for the advancing hosts of your brothers- 
in-arms ; by such engineering will you ensure the stabiMty 
of the walls of our Empire. Thrust back to their shelves 
your Rivingtons and your text-books on strains and 
■stresses, shoulder a rifle or work the breech-block of a 
<iuick-firer. so only will you ward off the forces that would 
bring about her collapse. >Shut uj) your histories of 
styles, seek in the stories of Britain's heroe.s and learn the 
history of her past, and by falling in at the bugle'.s call 
add the fuel of perennial youth to the fires of her greatnes,«. 

Aa.r armes. ciloiiens ! Foniiez con b'llnillon-’i ! 

Morrhon-'i, marchotin ! 

-Mr. Burns Dick has since joined hi.s old regiment, 
the Tynemouth Royal Garrison Artillery, for the 
duration of the War. 


The Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund. 

The following letter, addres.sed to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., has been received from Buckingham Palace": 

De.\r Sir.- 1 am de.sired by the Prince of Wales to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2nd 
November, enclo.sing a cheque for £210, being the first 
contribution to the National Relief Fund from the 
-Architects’ War Committee. 

Hi.s Royal Highnes.s wa.s much pleased at receiving 
thi.s welcome addition to the Fund, and requests that 
you will make known to the member, s of the architec- 
tural profession, who have so generously subscribed, 
how warmly he ajipreciates their support. 

I am. yours faithfullv, 

W.Vl.TER Pe.XCOC'K. 

T/'n'-nn r to JIi.s Roffnl JIhiJud 


Letter from the French Ambassador. 

The following letter, addressed to the Secietarv 
R I.B.-V., has been received from the French -Ainba.s^ 
sador in London : 


/ f (i( t I Hill 


IS/// Ag/’. 11114. 


.SIR -I beg to offer to the Roval Institute of 
British Architects my sincere thank.s ior the resolurion 
passed at their meeting of 2nd November, e.xpre.ssinu 
their sympathy with the French Nation in the los.ses 
sustained during the war by the wanton destiuction of 
jeautiiul and historical nionumcnts. 
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I am sending that expression of the feelings of your 
Society to the Government of the Republic, for which, 
I am sure, thev will be particularly grateful. — Yours 
truly, 

Paul Cambox. 

The late Lieut. Doll, killed in action. 

The following letter has been received from Mr. 
FitzRoy Doll [P.] : 

Hadhatn Towers, Much Hwlkam, Herts, 2&th Xov. 1914. 

Dear Me. MacAlister, — Will you kindly convey 
to my fellow-members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects my most grateful thanks to them for the 
kind resolution of sympathy with me in the loss of my 
dear son Lieut. Philip Walter Rudolph Doll at the 
front. — Yours very truly, 

Chas. FitzRoy Doll. 

The Architects’ Special War Relief Fund. 

Members are reminded that subscriptions to the 
Architects’ War Relief Fund [sse Jourxal R.I.B.A., 
26th September, 1914] should be made payable to the 
Hon. Secretary, Architects’ War Committee, 9 Con- 
duit Street, Regent Street, W. 

Colouring the Wood of Growing Trees. 

The Indian Forester makes reference to a remark- 
able experiment in colouring artificially the wood of 
trees while in a growing state. By running a system of 
boreholes right through the trunk, stopping one end 
with cork and introducing a dye, the tree may be made 
to absorb the colouring matter. Thus the aniline dyes 
of malachite green and methylene blue coloured birch 
evenly, and eosin veined the wood with red. As the 
darker shades in wood have a higher value than the 
lighter, it is considered possible that by impregnating, 
for instance, a tannin-free wood like birch or maple 
with a tannin .solution during growth, it would later be 
easy to give these woods a rich dark tint similar to 
that of the oak, which is rich in tannin, by means of 
treating it with ammonia under pressure. 


(miTUAKY. 

Mr. Stockdale Harrison, who.se death on the UJth 
November was ann'umce.l at the meeting of the 
16th, wa.s born in Leicester in 1846, and in 1862 
wa.s articled to the late James Bird of that town. 
In 1868 he went to London, and was for two years 
under Mr. Somers Clarke. Returning to Leice.ster 
in 1870, he started practice simultaneously with his 
old schoolfellow, the late Isaac Barradale. Both met 
with success in their profession, and each left his 
mark on the architecture of the town. Mr. Harrison 
was perhaps best known by his domestic and commer- 
cial work, and many jirivate houses and important 
factories testify to his soundne.ss and ability in these 
important spheres. The factories of Messrs. Hart & 
Levy. N. Corah & Sons, Thomas Brown A Co., and 
the British United Shoe Machinery Company were 


by him, and many people in the town and county went 
to Mr. Harrison with confidence when they wished 
to build a house for themselves. He designed 
several churches, including St. Thomas’s, Wigston, 
and St. Stephen's and St. Guthlac’s in Leicester, 
and carried out successfully various ecclesiastical 
restorations. He was also entrusted with the erection 
of the Leicester Working Men's College, the Vestry 
Street Baths for the Corporation of Leicester, Messrs. 
Barclay & Co.’s banks in Leicester and Peterborough, 
and the recently built De Montfort Hall, Leicester. 
These instances will suffice to show the confidence 
placed in him by those who knew his work and the 
integrity of his methods. As a man Mr. Harrison 
was genial, kindly, and singularly unaffected, and 
his modest worth won him the warm regards of all 
who had to do with him. He was a lifelong friend 
of John Fulleylove, the distinguished painter, who 
was likewise a native of Leicester and a fellow-pupil 
at Mill Hill House School under Highton, where so 
many local worthies have received their education. 
He took an enlightened interest in all matters artistic, 
and was helpful in many directions that made for 
the good of the town. The large and representative 
gathering that assembled in St. Martin’s Church to 
pay the last tribute of respect indicated the esteem 
in which he was held by his neighbours and pro- 
fessional brethren. Mr. Harrison became an Associate 
of the Institute in 1882, and a Fellow in 1890. He left 
a widow, three sons, and two daughters. His sons, 
Messrs. Stockdale and Shirley Harrison, both Asso- 
ciates of the Institute, and for some years past in 
partnership with their father, are continuing the 
practice. 

Mr. Edmund Thomas Perrott, who died at his residence, 
Cartref, Sutton, Surrey, on the 14th November, at the 
age of 68, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1882, F’ellow in 1888, and retired from membership m 
1909. He was born at Stratford-on-Avon, of an old 
Worce.stershire family, was educated at Cheltenham, 
and articled to the late Mr. Whitfield Daukes, of 
Whitehall. After working with IMi-. Preedy he began 
practice in John Street, Bedford Row, about the 
vear 1874, and soon afterwards he left London in order 
to reside at Sutton, where much of his later work was 
e.xecuted. In 1876, in collaboration with Mr. Charles 
Henman and Mr. William Harrison, he obtained the 
first place in the competition for Walsall Cottage Hos- 
pital, and the building was erected from their de.sign. 
In the .«amc vear Mr. Perrott was at work on the 
Church of St. .John, at Portmadoc, North Wales, and 
other work in the same town. At about the same 
time he designed the little Church of St. Martha at 
Tyddyngwn, close to Festiniog, which was enlarged 
and completed in 188-5. Both the.se churches, built 
with local materials, are thoroughly suited to their 
siiiToiindings. From 1884 to 1890 Mr. Perrott was 
assisted in his work by Mr. R. Langton Cole, who lived 
near him, and during this period the buildings carried 
out included Sutton Rectory, St. Barnabas Vicarage, 
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the small Public Hall, the offices of the Sutton Water 
Co., and other works in the neighbourhood, as well as 
the rebuilding of Messrs. Bartrum, Harvey and Co.’s 
warehouse in Gresham Street, E.C. Between 18b0 
and 1904 Mr. Perrott was chiefly engaged on domestic 
work in Surrey, and in the latter year he met with a 
bicycle accident from which he never wholly recovered. 
His faihng health compelled him, at first, to live a good 
deal abroad, and ultimately to give up his practice 
altogether. In all his work Mr. Perrott obtained tlu- 
effect he desired by careful attention to the smallest 
details, combined with restraint in the general design, 
with the result that (to the writer, at any rate) his 
buildings seem as fresh and pleasing now as wlien the\' 
were erected, in spite of the kaleidoscojiic changes 
which have taken place in so much of suburban 
architecture . Although his professional work occupiei 1 
the greater part of his time, i\Ir. Perrott took a great 
interest in local affairs, and was unsparing in his exer- 
tions for furtheringanycausi' in which he was concerned. 
He was a member of the first >Sutton Local Board, was a 
churchwarden of the Parish Church, and Secretary of 
the local Conservative Association. He also took a 
deep interest in musical matters, and his long illnes.' 
was a source of deep regret to his numerous friends and 
acquaintances. — R. L.wgtox Coue [E.]. 


Till-: KX.V.MlN.VTloNS. 

The Special Examination, Melbourne. 

At the R.I.B.A. Special Examination held in 
July at Melbourne, under tlie auspices of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, five candidates were 
e.xamined, and the following passed : — John Ai.okr- 
NON Edward Toone, Commonwealth of Australia 
Home Affairs Department, 151 C' llin.s Street, Mel- 
bt. urne. 


MIMTKS. 111 . 

.\t the Tliinl ( h neral .Ileetint; I BiisiiicN..,) of the Se—ion 
1914 -15. held Monday 30th Aoteinher 1914, at 8 p.iii. — 
i^rertent ; Mr. (leoige Hiihhard. K.S.A.. Mee-lhe.''nleiit. m the 
Chair. 15 Fellows (including 7 niemheis of the Coiiik ID. anti 9 
A>-''Ociates (including 3 nieniher'. ot the Coiineilj — the .Minute.-' 
of the .Meeting held 16th Xtneniler. haring he< n | ulli-lted in 
the .JoVRN-M.. weri* taken lead anti signet! as collect 

The Hon. Seeietaiy aiinotinted the decease of Fiedein K-ik. 
. 1 " 0 . elet ted 1882. 

Lett! IS Mere reail from M. I'aiil Cam 1 on. the l■'!eneh .\n>- 
I u'sadtJi 111 l.emh ii. Mi. \\ alti i I’eai-ock.Tiea.siiiei toll H.H. 
the I’liiiie of Wales, and .Mi. ( has. FnzHi.y L’oll |F.'. 

The Hon. St cretarv iiiiiiotiin ed jin-si ntatiens tti the l.ihiai \ . 
.iiitl a rote tif thanks nas j as-ed to the I’t in |s. 

The follorriiig tandldates rveie clectt-tl hy sj.i v i.t liainls; 
,\s Fil.t.orrs il4), 

If.WlS ; .1. Statey [.I. 1865 1 I I’lyn.oiitli) 

DOSSCK : .7ohn Malcolm [.I. 18S61 (Hull'. 

I'RASEJ! : (dllirt W il.-oii [.1. 1897J (Lircrj i ol). 

H.-MJ FI EI.lt : ( harles Matthcrr Elli-t n [.I. 1896| iSlnlfi hi 
KFiM I’St l\ : (. harh s. .A'.si c.il.liist.t'.E. [.1. 1894 j 1 1 e i est. i 
L.AiSLER : Harold ( la| ham |.l. 1894). 

ROBlNSliX : Hurley f.l. 1S071 (EiiiiiiiiLdiain -. 


.SHARP : Cecil Alexander [A. 1895J. 

WOOHESOX : Austin [-4. 1906j (Ceylon). 

and the foUorving Licentiates, who had passed the qualifying 

Examination : — 

BEW’LAY : Ernest Charmer (Birmingham). 

BOWLES : Chatles William. 

BROOKS : Stanford Morton. 

•JACKSON ; Martin Thomas Ernest. 

WYNNES ; .James Gumming (Edinburgh!. 

As Associ-ctes (41). 

.ANDERTON ; Richard [S. 1910] (Preston). 

BARBER : Richard Alfred [S. 1908]. 

BRYANT : Herbert Phillips [S. 1910] (Southampton). 
BURNETT : Andrerv Stuart [S. 1911] (Southampton). 
CALLENDER ; George WMfred [S. 1913]. 

C'AIA^ERT ; Charles Henry [S. 1908] (Nottingham). 

CLARK : AValter Uervellyn [<8. 1910]. 

COOKSEY : Harold Thoresby [S'. 1912J. 

HIG'KESON : Colin Addison [Special] (Nerc Zealand). 

EBBS : Edward Harold Montague [S’. 1911]. 

EOlVELL : Joseph Charles [8. 1910]. 

GODWIN : AVilliam Hubert [S. 1911] (Bervdley). 

GRIFFIN : Douglas Morlev [S'. 1911] (Liverpool). 
HARRISON : William Holgatc [S'. 1910] (Whalley. Lancs.). 
HE.ARNE : Frank [Special] (Oldham). 

HEMBROW’ ; James [Special]. 

HICKMAN ; Ernest James [S'. 1911] (Birmingham). 
HOWARD : Percy [5. 1909] (Manchester). 

HUGHES : Basil, P.A.S.I. [S'. 1910]. 

ISAAC ; William John [S’. 1907] (York). 

•lARRETT : Eric Rawlstone [S’. 1908]. 

JESSOP : Bernard [S’. 1911] (Nottingham). 

K-ALTENBACH ; .Albert Frederick [S'. 1912]. 
KRUCKENBEBG : Ficderitk Lawrence [S’. 1910] (Leeds). 
LEDGER : Godfrey Horton [S’. 1911]. 

LEECH : AVilliam J.conard Boghurst [S’. 1909]. 

M.ACR.AE : Ebeiier.er James, Liientinte [Special] (Edinburgh 
-MILLER : Stanley Russell [S'. 1909]. 

PEEKM.AHOMED : Abdulla Bhanji [S’. 1912J. 

PERKINS : Thomas Luff [SpeciViZ] (Hong Kong). 

PHILP- Richard -Manning Haig [S’. 1913J. 

RIDLEY : Geoffrey William [S'. 1909] (East Grinstead). 
KIPLEA : Cedric Gurney [S’. 1912] (Ipswich). 

KOLLFA : Horaie Edwin |S’ppc(fdJ. 

SlLCnt’K : Ainold [,S. 1911| (Bath). 

.''T-Al- I-ORD ; Chailc' Flrncst [S'peeddl (Derby). 

ST.ANLF-A ; Gerald [.SpicidJ (X|-(,H I, 

T.AA LOR ; Heibeit Sdiiiufl [S’. 19101. 

TYTE : Gilbert George Lee [S’. 1910|. 

WADDINGTO.V 1 Harold Gerard [S'. 1910J (Blaeki ool). 
WOOD : Arthur .laek'On [S'. 1913] ( Leicesti i ). 

IftiX AsSix MTK (1). 

<in.\LMK- Sii I.auirnrc, J.p , K.S.A. 

Oh thr niotDiu (if tliu Hf ii. Stuiutaiv. ;-ut‘('n(lud liv \ii 
Al.xandei N. J’at.-i -im [/•’.]. Mr. J. A. O. \\Um. Lkudiai, . wav 
withdrawn fioin the list ot candidates for Fellowf-hip. 

Ihc pioi I i-diiig' then i lu.'rd and the Jh-eting sej arati d at 


(OMI'KTITIOXS. 

■Workmen’s Houses, Milldamhead, Dumfries. 

-JJcinliei.s and I.iccjitmteh are advised tliat tlie 
• ouditKins of till- ul.ove competition are not in 
accoidanee with tlie Institute Regulattons for ArcLi- 
tectuial (unq.etitions, and the Competitions Coiu- 
iiiitt. e aie m coiiespondence with the promoters with 
a tii'w to ti-eii niiiendmeiit. 

l.\N MaiAlisthr. Secrctam. 



THE EEBUILDING AND THE WOEKMEN OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL 

FEOM THE “ACCOUNTS.” 

By J. M. W. Halley [E.] 

[Cantinued from page 60.] 

I T may not be without interest to make a more particular note of the works of the four great 
architectural carvers (whose names have been preserved) of St. Paul’s. The extracts given above 
define the limit of Grinling Gibbons’ work in stone, and curiously enough they for the first time 
specifically mention the carver’s name. Before this time the carving is charged with the masons’ 
work, as it still continues to be, with notable exceptions, however. 

In August 1696 the first mention of wood carving occurs when Grinling Gibbons received 
£1,432 5s. 81d. “ ffor carvers work done in the Inside of the Choire,” and in the July-September 
account of 1697 a further £1,561 4s. 6d. 

These two amounts give the total of the money spent in the actual wood-carving of the choir. 
His wood, however, was found and prepared for him. as the following extract shows : " ffor 2154 foot 
of right W’ainscot for the Carver being all reduced to 2 inches thick at 22 pence p foot, with glewing 
fitting and pinning . . 197f. 00s. OOd.” Other entries in the “ Accounts ” prove that " Lime 

tree ” was also prepared for him. It is as useless to enquire how much of the work was actually 
carved by Grinling Gibbons’ hand as it is to enquire how' much of the carving of the Parthenon w'as 
done by Phidias himself. There was a good school of English carvers whom Gibbons was able 
to inspire by his example. 

Another master-carver whose merits have been somewhat obscured by Gibbons was Jonathan 
Maine, who executed the admirable screens of the two chapels, the splendid projecting brackets in 
the library', and also the “ carving work in ye south east and north east \ estiies. The work of the 
latter is marked by less imagination than Gibbons’ work, but it is perhaps more architectural— that 
is to say, its forms are dictated by those of the architecture, and it gains thereby what it loses in other 
qualities. All the woodwork w'as divided between these carvers, the stonework being done by Bird 
and Cibber, and, as I have show'n above — the masons. 

At the end of 1698 Cajus Gabriel Cibber rendered an account, the details of which are as follows 
ffor Carving ye South ffrontispiece, being a great Phenix 18 foot long and 9 foot high ... 100/. 00s. OOd. 

ffor a Modell of a relieve with two ffigures and emblems for ye said ffront ... ... ... 10 00 00 

ffor a Alodell for ye Phenix ... ... ... •.• ^ t)0 00 

ffor three Modells of Antique Lucerns for ye Piuacles ... ... -• ... ... ... 06 00 00 

The •• relieve with two fiigures ” refers to a previous design, for in an account of William Thompson 
there is an item which describes " painting a Board with a Hart and other figures intended to be carved 
in ye Pedement over ye South Portico.” This is another example of the tireless care which Wren 
gave to the building. 
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The last of the carvers is Francis Bird, who executed “ the great Pedament of the West Portico, 
in length 64 foot and in height 17 f. being the history of St. Paul’s conversion, and containing 8 large 
figures, 6 whereof on horseback and several of them 2| ft. Imbost ” for £650. This man also carv^ed 
the “ large pannell in Bass Eelive over the Marble door at the West end,” and the figures of the 
Apostles above the cornice of the Cathedral. He worked on these fifteen figures from 1720-1725, and 
received for them the sum of £2,040, not a great price (even when multiplied by three or four to find 
the equivalent of to-day) for figures between eleven and twelve feet high. 

Perhaps the most celebrated work of this artist, who has been called the “ Founder of Enghsh 
Sculpture,” is the monument in Westminster Abbey to Dr. Busby, the famous head-master of West- 
minster School (Wren as a boy was one of his pupils). Unlike Dr. Donne, who stood in his winding 
sheet shortly before his death to have his portrait made. Dr. Busby “ would never permit his picture 
to be drawn, and the moment he was dead his friends had a cast in plaster taken from his face, and 
thence a drawing in crayons, from which White engraved his print, and Bird carved his image.” 
Another of his works was the monument which stood for many years in front of the Cathedral, until 
it was replaced by a very inferior copy by Belt. 

Francis Bird was born in Piccadilly in 1667. He studied in Brussels under a man called Cozens, 
and afterwards, it is said, proceeded to Eome on foot. In 1686 he returned to England, when he 
sought employment with Grinling Gibbons and Caius Cibber,* so that he may have done journey-Avork 
at St. Paul's before he began to work for himself. He died in 1731, at the age of sixty-four, ten 
years after Grinling Gibbons, and thirty-one years after Cibber. Of these four carvers but oneAvas cele- 
brated — partly through the accident of his being mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary, partly perhaps because 
of his AA'onderful dexterity in carA'ing AA’ood in the similitude of natural forms. His technique in wood 
carving has never been surpassed, and it is a perpetual joy to contemplate the aerial lightness and 
grace of these festoons and amorini, but it should not blind us to the obvious merits of his contempora- 
ries. If they AA'ere lacking in the lightness of execution, in the daintiness of their imaginations, they 
had a fine idea of values and gave to their AA'ork its proper Aveight and relation to the architecture it 
was to beautify. 

The few AA'orking draAvings by \^'ren Avhich have been preserved are remarkably simple. Elaborate 
draughts such as are necessary to-day, for the purposes of the quantity surveyor and for pricing, Avould 
not then be required, and for the purposes of the masons' contracts the simplest draAving Avould 
suffice. All the materials Avere found and the Avork Avas measured and paid for, in portions a few feet in 
height, at a previously arranged price, or by day-Avork or “ by Task.” A draAving shoAving a small 
part of the building in plan and elevation AA'ould be a sufficient guide. None of the artificers need ever 
have seen a complete plan or elevation to perform all that Avas required of them towards the erection of 
St. Paul’s. So in a battle. The great idea is knoAvn perhaps only to one man, but in the development, 
the aid of many captains has to be invoked. The symmetry of the building also tended to simpHfy 
the draAvings, which are invariably of the extent only of one mason’s contract. 

Several of Wren’s plans show his setting out of the dome. Usually one ipiarter is draAvn — that 
is to say, one of the great bastions Avith the tAvo piers of the dome A\hich are attached to it and the 
return outside Avails only as far as the centre of the adjoining AvindoAvs of the transept and choir or 
nave. It Avould be a simple matter, by pricking through (some of the draAvings are marked with 
pinholes; to quadruple this plan for the four several masons, making in the transcripts the necessary 
alterations to adjust the bastions to accommodate the vestries or the great stairs. That these plans 
are by Wren’s own hand there seems no valid reason to doubt, because they show in a visible way 
his Avorking out of the relation of the drum of the dome to its supports. Several of the plans are 
superimposed on one drawing, and one can see at a glance how Wren contrived to place the ei<^ht 
buttresses in the p eri style of the dome directly up on the eight piers. The draAvings are in pencil 

* Livt^ of the Britt.sh Sculptors, by Beresfoid Chancellor. 
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and ink and coloured chalks and wash ; many of them are extremely fascinating because they show 
how Wren wrestled with his great problem. Unfortunately they would be very expensive to repro- 
duce, ovung to the faintness of the lines and the several colours, and to be of any use would have to 
be done in facsimile. 

Wren had from the beguming the help of an assistant-suiweyor, but it does not appear to have 
been any part of his duty to make drawings. He was paid for “ his attendence in the work,” and 
for “ providing materialls and keeping an Acc* of the same.” (In pursuance of part of this duty 
there is an account of his riding into Portland to arrange about stone.) As all the materials had to 
be provided for the work, his time would be fully occupied, without having to make drawings. 

Wren received no help with his drawings until 1691, when Nicholas Hawksmoor came on the 
scene. From that date the entry for his monthly salary occurs among the other officers’ — the Surveyor, 
the Assistant-survejmr, the Clerk of the Works, and the Clerk of the Check, and reads as follows : 
■■ To Nicholas Hawksmoor ffor assisting the Surveyor this month in Copying of Designs and other 
necessary business for the Service of the Work at *20d. p daj' (being 27 days) 2Z. 5s. Od.” Some of the 
drawings show small parts of the elevation, one of them a single bay, from the level of the groimd up 
to the bases of the lower “ order.” Now this coincides with the extent of an early contract. Others 
show a half of the north or south porch, again sufficient for the masons. So that the drawings, judged 
in the hght of what I have shown to be the method of building, are perfectly adequate. 


Wren was the last man of whom it might be said that he was disingenuous, yet I can hardly 
believe that he ever intended to build the “ Warrant ” de.sign. As I have shown, he had affieady 
begun the foundations at the east end of the new St. Paul's before the King marked on the draw- 
ing that he foiond it “ very artificial! proper and useful.” It must be obvious to anyone that how- 
ever much Wren altered his design as he proceeded with the building— and he completely trans- 
mogrified his towers and dome — there were some things he could not change. He could not, for 
example, modify the spacing of the bays, nor could he very well make a building with one “ order ” 
into one with supeiimposed “ orders,” nor could he couple his pilasters if he had put in his foundations 
for single ones. The evidence points to the fact that Wren had another design which he judged it 
wisest not to submit to the King’s arbitrament. The rejection of his gi-eat model rankled in a mind 
otherwise incapable of guile. 

In contrast to the fragmentary working drawings of IVren, he caused many engravings to be 
made, of which two records remain in the “ Accounts.” In November 1701 the item occurs, 


To Simon GribUn For 2 Copper Plates to Engrave the Designs of the west end of the Church 

upon... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

And paid him in part for engraving ye .said Designes ... 


1. s. d. 
3 12 6 

15 00 OO 


and in April 1703 the following : — 

To Sr Christopher Wren For ve Value disbursed bj' him for Engraving ye following Designs Views and Descriptions 
of this fabric vizt : — 

Ground plot. North Prospect, East and West Prospects (on the .same plate) A large Section 1. s. d. 

in perspective from East to West ... ... ... ... ••• 225 00 00 

For 4 Copper plates ... ... ... ... ... •.• ••• ••• ••• 7 05 00 

In connection with the drawings, it is interesting to notice that certain '* out of pocket expenses, 
some of which the architect to-day has to pay himself, were disbursed to Wren. He was paid ” ffor 
his Expenses in large Imperiall paper Pencills Letters and postege, from Midsomer in the yeare 1675 
to Michma.s 1700 being 25 years and a Quarter at 81 per annum, 200Z. OOs. OOd.” Some two year., before 
this time (1700) a moiety of the Surveyor’s salary had been withheld, and was to be kept back until such 
time as the Cathedral should be finished. It is probable, therefore, that Wren was endeavouring 
to remedy the deficiency bv charging for expenses, which he might otherwise have allowed to lapse. 
Although none of Wren's drawings which remain to us are ” Full size, it is certain that it was 
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his customary practice to use them — “ to give all the mouldiugs in great — as he himself writes — 
but the draughts would naturally perish while being transferred to wooden moulds. It has been 
stated frequently that Wren depended to a great extent on his masons and other workmen. I do not 
think the statement will bear examination. His very first architectural work was to construct a roof 
such as no carpenter had ever seen. He was now designing a church the like of which no man in 
England had ever helped to build. Such walls had never before been erected and the dome hardly 
so much as imagined. Wren took infinite pains with every part of St. Paul’s, not only from the 
constructional point of view but from the aesthetic also, as I hope to show. If his drawings — these 
left to us — seem fragmentary, they appear to me, for the conditions under which he worked, to be 
adequate : but Wren was not content with these alone, and caused an infinite number of models to be 
made, to serve as guides to his workmen. Xot only models of a small scale, but ones of the actual 
size, which were raised into position for M’ren to judge of their rightness. On no other assumption 
is it possible to explain William Cook's work in “ Painting 32 yards on ye Modell of ye Architrave, 
ffreez & Cornish 3 times over ; ffor shaddowing ye Cornish.” From beginning to end the “ Accounts ” 
teem with references to models, in the masons’, carpenters’ and joiners’ trades ; and not only to models, 
but to alterations to them, showing that he found them deficient in the aesthetic quahty he was striving 
after. I do not think, therefore, that Wren approached his problems of design altogether in the spirit 
of a mathematician, else he had never achieved such a building as St. Paul’s. His experiments in 
dome design, in the seven domed City churches, were of no value as lessons in construction, they were 
simply trials of a form — the most difficult of all to Aisuahse from a drawing. It was not a construc- 
tional necessity that caused him to invent his twofold dome, but an aesthetic one — namely, that of 
reconciling the dome form to inward and outward beauty at the same time, and it was in realising 
this that the ingenious expedient of the brick cone was developed. 

The attempt to justify the immense screen walls of the aisles on constructional grounds would 
never have been made, had they not, in company with the dome, been the objects of attack by critics 
nurtured in the pseudo-mediaeval atmosphere of 1870. These screen walls were again simply an 
aesthetic expedient. Two distinct uses may be assigned to the •“ Models,” the one suggested above, 
to help Wren to realise forms he perhaps had never seen before, the other to serve as guides to the 
workmen, who perhaps found their work of interpretation simplified by a concrete direction. 

From the very beginning of the work one or two joiners were kept busy making moulds for the 
masons. In January 1877 an item expresses the nature of the work with greater exactitude, from 
which it appears that one joiner, Stephen Holt by name, was ” employed in making and mending of 
Molds, Complotts, levells. rules and squares for ye Masons, makeing a platt board 6 foot square for 
Mr. Surveyor to draw upon and ye like work.’' Occasionally in the joiners’ account the word “ Modell ” 
is added, although there is no indication of its form or kind. Xor does the next item, dated May 
1682, which reads " To John ffordham I’ainter . . . ffor collowring 3 Modells for several parts of 
ye Work.” At a slightly later date, however, the entries become more exphcit and one is better 
able to realise the minute care Wren must have taken with every detail of his work. 

In 168.5 there is a long account, which I give in full for the light it throws on a very little known 
procedure in the building of 8t. Paul’s. It reads : — 


To Edward Pearce Mason for making of Divers Modells and other extraordinary works done by Order of Mr. Surv 
(viz) in the two years last past 

For Vaulting of ye V’estry ... ... 

For ye Modell.s of ye great Tribune of ye Dome and for ye Model of ye small Arches and part 
of ye South Isle and for ye Tribune of ye South Windows of ye Quire * 

For ye Model of ye Portico and a second Model of ye great Tribune with ye CoriiFli 


ey' 


03/. 15s. OOd. 
18 19 09 


continued round 

For ye Model of ye (treat ilorlelion Cornish and for several Modells for 
South Door 

For altering ye Pannells of ye Circular Windows 


ye Head of ve great 


10 03 00 


06 

07 


07 

16 


06 

00 
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In the same month a further £8 is paid to Edward Strong for models. 

An entry of a later date — namely, August of 1696 — ^introduces another model-maker in the person 
of a joiner, who made a great part of the oak work of the Choir. His account reads : — 

“ To Charles Hopson Joyner fior time spent and stuffe used in making a Modell for ye Outside of ye east end, a Modell 
for ye seats in ye Choire, a ModeU for ye Altar, a Modell for ye Organ-Case, a ModeU for ye Organ Bellows, a Modell for 
ye Dean’s seat, a ModeU for ye Choire Organ Case, and for gluing of Boards for Mr. Tijone to draw ye Iron Screen etc. 
upon and gluing of Boards for Mr. Gibbons to draw on,” etc. 

The whole amounts to £139 9s. 4d. We may be sure that these models were not considered an 
extravagance, and that some vital necessity caused them to be made. 

A few of the models can still be seen in the Cathedral ; the best preserved, although not by any 
means the most interesting, is that of the western pediment showing the sculptures of Francis Bird, 
which represent the conversion of St. Paul. An inscription on the model says that it " was presented 
to the Vicar of Shiplake, a.d. 1833, by Mr. J. Plumbe, of Henley-on-Thames, who had purchased it 
from Badgmore House, once the residence of Richard Jeimings, the Master-Builder of that Cathedral.” 
Jennings was the master-carpenter, not master-builder, during the last years of the rebuilding, and 
probably acquired the model at that time. The model for the altar, mentioned in Hopson’s account, 
also exists, very much mutilated, but yet complete enough to have been a guide to a finer altar than 
the one recently erected. Some of the models are made of wood, others of plaster. One shows part 
of a tower, a feature at which Wren laboured assiduously, constructed of plaster ; another, built up in 
wood, gives a section of the Cathedral from the floor to the eye of the dome. The latter can be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum with Stevens’ decorations painted on it. 

It is impossible, in an essay of this kind, to give more than a general indication of the scope of 
these models. They appear, however, to have been used to an extent very surprising to a modern 
architect, who seldom makes use of them at all. It may have been a survival of the mediieval practice. 
One of the counts in the indictment of Richard Jennings, was “ that James Coormack made a Model 
of St. Michael Crooked-lane of the best timber belonging to St. Paul’s.” Not only were models made 
of most of the parts of the Cathedral but of the carving also. It is obvious, of course, that the carving 
could not very well be done without such a help, although it appears from Hopson’s account quoted 
above that Grinling Gibbons also drew his designs on a board. When Jonathan Maine charged for 
carving “ 346f. 8i. r imin g of Raffled Leaves, Shells etc. of the Great Moulding at the foot of the 
Pinasters in the Dome 14 In. high and 4 In. Cutt in girt 21 inches at 8s. 6d.” he includes, “For 
10 fo. rung ol the great Moulding cut in Wood to set up for a pattern,” and Cajus Gabriel Cibber 
charged £4 “ For making a Modell of a Compossit Capill.” There are several plaster models of 
carving in the Cathedral. 

It must be remembered that, just as Wren was dependent on water-borne stone, he was dependent 
on hand power for raising stone, and any engine he could contrive w'as necessarily hmited by his 
motive power. In a letter from Paris, wuitten in 1665, Wren refers to the ” raising the Stories, 
Columns, Entablements, etc., wdth vast Stones, by great and useful Engines " ; and in the report, 
submitted to the Commissioners for the Reparation of Old St. Paul's in 1666, he writes ” that having 
had the opportunity of seeing several Structures of greater expense than this, while they w^ere in 
raising . . . thinks the raising of Materials may yet be more facilitated, so as to save in lofty Fabricks, 
a very considerable part of the Time, and Labourers Hire.” 

Although cranes were erected at Portland and Baynard’s Castle and Paul’s Wharf, they do not 
appear to have been used at St. Paul’s. The important engines were the “ Capsterns,” which were 
built on the ground, at convenient points about the building, most hkely in the centre of each mason's 
sphere of work, and although the name suggests the capstan used on shipboard, it is difficult to see 
by what arrangement of tackle and pulleys the “ capsterns ” could be made capable of raising weights 
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above their own level. At the same time the capstan bars, to which a numbei' of labourers could be 
put, would give him the power to move great weights. It is certain, however, that they were placed 
on the ground as permanent structures. 

The abnormal nature of the whole undertaking of the rebuilding appears from many isolated facts. 
Several shipmasters were paid by the Commissioners for having the hatches of their ships enlarged to 
take in “ scantling stones,” some of which weighing as much as “ 7 Tuns and more.” Other captains, 
again, were paid for damage done to the hatches of their vessels in shipping the great stones. 

The Commissioners also paid for erecting cranes at Baynard’s Castle, Eedriffe and Portland. 
Now it is obvious that the quarry men possessed apparatus for raising stones of ordinary dimensions, 
but when it came to lifting blocks equal to a cube of ten feet, it was different. It must have been a 
notable sight to see the workmen manceuvring these great blocks of stone from Paul’s IVharf to the 
Churchyard, the horses straining on the low drug-carts to pull them up the steep hiU, the labouring 
men rolhng the stones on pieces of elm to the masons’ yards, and at last to watch them, these cyelopean 
blocks of stone, being raised a hundred feet in the air by the sole power of man’s hand. On the 
building itself sheers and gibbets were erected, and great bridges were built from pier to pier, so that 
the stones might be rolled to their final resting places. 

In every place Wren’s ingenuity must have been taxed to the utmost, to overcome difficulties 
which had never occurred before in building in this country. As the work rose higher. Wren fashioned 
engines with huge balanced barrels to take up rubble and mortar to the high levels of the building. 
The engines were experiments, and could not be made Avithout a model, and Ave find Laurence Spencer, 
the clerk of the Avorks from 168.5. paying ” ffor turning 2 Barrelles and a wheel for the Modell of an 
Engine.’’ HoAvsoeA-er they Avere made, these engines AA'ere placed at the top of the work. W^ood 
and iron and brass entered into their construction, and there is mention of a " spurr wheel 6 foot over,” 
and of brass gudgeons and pulleys. There is something elusive about the items Avhich go to make up 
an engine. Hoav Avere they disposed — for example, the “ 12 small wedges for the Chaine cramps ” 
and the “hasps and staples ”? To make a restoration Avould require as much ingenuity as to draAV 
out the Mausoleum of Halicarnassos from the vague description of historians. HoAvever it Avas 
obtained, Wren must have made poAver by means of cogged wheels, chains and Avhat not, to lift 
blocks of stone, in Aveight beyond the dreams of medieeA-al masons, hundreds of feet into the air. 

Before considering the (luestion of wages, it may be stated that all money must be multiplied by 
three or foui' to find its e(]uivalent value to-day. For his services Wren received £16 13s. id. a month, 
just double the amount paid to -John OlWer (the Assistant-Hurveyor, from 1675 until he died in 1700, 
Avheii he was succeeded by “ Thomas Bateman Gent ’’) and Laurence Spencer, the clerk of the Avorks. 
One general rate of pay obtained among the skilled Avorkmen horn beginning to end of Wren's meat 
undertaking. Masons, carpenters, joiners, saAvyers, bricklayejs, and plasterers Avere alloAved 2.s. 6ci. 
a day, and the masters 3.s. The anonymous carvers, hoAvever, received as much as os. and as little 
as 3s. a day ; and the plumbers, at least the eight men aaLo were “ 9 days each dressin'T doAvn the 
top p«' of Lead of ye Gap (on the lantern) into ye Mouldings cutting out sev“ Tack holes, boldering 
the same and sev" overlays," had 3s. Labourers received from Is. id. to Is. M a day. These rates 
Avere alloAved, at any rate, by the Commissioners, and Avere paid monthly, but then, as noAV, the masters 
made something by their men, Avho Avithout doubt Avere not able to go for a month Avithout pay 
Estabhshmeut charges would not then amount to a great deal, as it was possible, all materials being 
found, to carry on Avork at St. Paul’s Avithout other Avorkshops than those on the buildiim 

Towards the end of the work it Avould appear that some of the masters made too much bv their 
men. Eichard .Jennings, the master-carpenter, was accused in 1710 of alloAvin- his men but a smaU 
part of the wage he received for them. It was said that he employed about a hundred men and " that 
he pays to some of them not above IBd. per day each, and but 2s. a Dav each to the Il’emainder ” 
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and that “some of the men are not capable of earning above i2d. a Day.” .Jennings in his defence 
admits that he received 2s. 6d. a day for every man, and proceeds : “ I answer, That it is true — that I 
have employed about the Number of Men and have received Wages for them as mentioned. But 
the Number was necessary for the great Dispatch of the Work, which Sir Chr. Wren reciuired of me, 
and if any one will compare the Work done in those fom- Years with the Work and number of 
Carpenters in former Years; it will be found, that the four Years, will come up to a greater Proportion 
of Work and Progress.” He answers further that he raised the wages of several men beyond what they 
had before received and gave them all satisfaction. “ I own,” he says,“ that I have not paid my Men 
the full Wages T received from the Church, but have been a gainer by them, as all Masters and Under- 
takers are.” 

Whether Jennings was an honest man or not, he was a good carpenter. He it was who built the 
centering of the inner dome, in the contrivance of which Wren was so proud. Jennings would have 
preferred to do his work by task or contract so that he should have been able to make a greater 
profit, but Wren kept him to “ Day-work.” In the ease of the centering for the dome he gave him a 
gratuity (this formed another count in his indictment) “ for his skill and extraordinaiy pains, care 
and diligence in the performance of the centering of the Dome, and for Modells for the same fifty 
Guinys, 53i. 15s. OOd.” 

The item which follows shows another aspect of the carpenter’s duties. It is “ for his horse hire 
and expenses in 3 journeys into Kent this and last year to chuse and mark Oak-Timber for the 
Building, 51. 7s. 6d.” 

Some time about 1694, a present was made to the Church of some oak growing in Yorkshire. 
There are several items in the “ Accounts ” dealing with it. Laurence Spencer notes that he gave to 
“ Mr. Neale for his care about the Duke of Newcastle’s Timber which was given for the use of this 
Building; Twenty Guineas at ‘26s. each, 26/. 00s. OOd.,” and “ ffor wharfage at Porters Key of 55 Ends 
of the said Timber, 00/. 07s. OOd.”, and further “ To Eobert Denby and Eobert Porret ffor freight 
of 59 Ends of his Grace the Duke of New-Castles Timber 10 Tons 15 foot and other charges as p. 
Bills of Lading, 18/. 18s. 06d.” 

At the end of 1696 we still find charges in connection with this timber, which are, “ To John 
Ettie Survey'' of York ffor charges laid out for freight of the Yorkshire Timber to Hull for posting 
and sawing thereof and looking after ye same, 070/. 17s. 09d.” 

One of the most famous names connected with the rebuilding of St. Paul's is Jean Tijou, the 
smith, who gave to the art of working iron mto fair and exquisite shapes, an impetus that lasted 
throughout the eighteenth century. His own work is the best that has ever been done in England, 
and his ironwork at St. Paul’s, if it is lacking in some of the virtuosity of execution which characterises 
the Hampton Court Palace grilles, is perhaps his masterpiece. At 8t. Paul’s the fantastic quahty of 
bis repousse work is subdued by the lines of the iron, till it melts into it and becomes part and parcel 
of the design. When his name first appeared in the “ Account ” books, it was not as the maker of 
grilles, but of windows in the choir. Li November 1691 and January 1692 he supplied the iron- 
work of eight windows, and in November 1692 four more, and towards the end of the following year 
nine upper windows for the chon. These windows were all made at Hampton Court and brought 
by water to Paul's Wharf ; but by 1699, he appears to have moved his works into town. In that 
year he is paid £160 “ ffor a paire of great Gates at ye west side of the South Portico with a Wicket, 
framed of Strong Iron, with Ornaments, and points on ye top.” Thomas Slyford fetched them from 
“ Piccadilly to ye Church.” 

Six years later Tijou executed “ the fine Iron Work of ye Balcony round the Inside Cornice of 
the Dome by Agreement,” for £823, and the Gates of ye two side Isles of ye Choire,'’ also by agree- 
ment for £540. 
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These prices include for iron, workmanship and fixing. Tijou also executed the balustrade of the 
geometrical stair and the Iron Work in the Hatch door and other Ornam*'* at the bottom of ye 
Stairs,” in June 1706. Some of his work was done “ by agreement ” — a design must have been sub- 
mitted with a price to IVren — but much of it was reckoned at so much a foot. The windows and the 
balustrade of the stair, for example, belong to the latter category, when Tijou charged, in June 1707, 
“ for fine Iron Work in ve Balconv at ve Wst. End.” His account is set out in this wav : 


135 fot. ring of Pannells at 2s. 6cl. 
15 fot. of Pillasters 7s. 9d. 


/. s. d. 
... 297 0 0 
... Ill 15 0 


260 0 0 


And immediately under it is written : 

For ye Altar Raile by agreement ... 

Long before Tijou began to supply his ironwork, however, other smiths had been employed, and these 
continued to work at the Cathedral. 

It was hardly recognised, before Mr. Mervyn Macartney pointed it out, to what an extent ironwork 
entered into the construction of St. Paul's, but it is hterallj^ laced together with iron. Stones are 
cramped, innumerable chains are used. Wren, indeed, like many men, did not practise what he 
preached, if we can accept Stephen Wren as representing the views of his grandfather, when he 
writes : “ in cramping of Stones, no Iron should lye within nine Inches of Air.” This hidden ironwork 
had to be supplied by smiths, and the quotation of one account will give an idea of the elaboration 
of this reinforcement. It reads : — 

To tSamuel Coleburne Smith — 1. t. d. 

Ifor ironwork for part of the Chaine for the South Portico w‘*' 2C. Oq. 61b. at 4s. p f. 03 16 08 

If or more ironwork for the .said Chaine w‘'' 2C. OOq. 231b. at 4s. p f. 04 15 00 

Two similar items follow, the whole weight of iron amounting to 6 cwt. 7 qr. 9 lb., but that chain is 
not finished, for the following month " Cramps for ye Chaine” and " Cramps and Pinns and Keys ” 
are added. This work is of a coarser nature than Tijou’s, but in 1701 we find Thomas Coalbume 
and Thomas Robinson supplying the iron work for twenty-four windows in the dome, and the former 
made balconies for the “ Diagonall Arches under the Dome.” Thomas Robinson again made the 
■'Iron Rail to stand before the Consistory " (now the Cliapel SS. Michael and (leorgej and the rail 
of the golden gallery. 

It appears, therefore, from what I have shown above that the English smiths w'ere fine workmen 
and artists, and only in the more graceful touches was their work inferior to that of the Ereuchman 
Tijou. It is interesting to notice that the pine-apple on the top of the north-west tow'er was made 
by the latter, whilst the finial on the south-west tower was done by Jane Brewen Coppersmith 
(a woman), whose workmanship is much better than Tijou's. The " Ball and Cross ” on the lantern 
was made by another coppersmith named Andrew' Niblett, the same man who supplied the ” brass 
plates planished and polished for the Dome," i.e. the Hoor of the dome. 

CVhile it may be assumed that Tijou supplied his own designs for his more elaborate work, the 
windows probably conformed to a pattern supplied by Wren. In the case of the finials to the towers, 
models were supplied to him, for in July 1708 a charge was made by — 

Francis Biid ( 'arvcr, for moduling a pine apple for ye S, West Tower If Is 6d 

For moduling the Scrolls. Ball and Cross etc. for the Lantern to ye Dome 2 3 0 

For Carving one of the Scrolls for the Copper Smith to make his molds by 4 ' 6 high 20" deep 

and 18" in the face ... ... ... ... ... , 5 0 0 

This ball and cross perished and was renewed by Cockerell in Isdl, apparently on a larger scale, for 
the scrolls are now 7 feet high, instead of 4 feet 6 inches as given above. 
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Xo completer refutation of the idea that the practice of crafts failed with the passing of the 
mediaeval spirit could be instanced than St. Paul’s, where all the crafts appear in the greatest vigour 
and so happily married that there is not a jarring note — no workmanship but what is admirable, 
no ornament but what is perfectly adjusted to its place. And this excellence was general, for the crafts- 
manship of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries seem to me to stand pre-eminent, as the 
masonry and stone carving, the joinery and wood carving, the carpentry, the brick and plaster work, 
the iron work, are the work of men whose skill of hand, whose intelhgence, have never been surpassed. 
Xo, these hands did not lose their cunning till they faltered and failed before the unerring power of 
steam, which came and, hke some titanic power, swept away ruthlessly what the feeble hand of man 
alone can give, to stone, to wood, or to iron, something of the warm heart that moved the pulses in 
the quick joy of creation. 

Something must be said of the joiners, without w'hom the beautiful choir of St. Paul’s could 
not exist. The choir was opened for divine service on the occasion of the Thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Eyswick, held on the 2nd December 1697. Carpenters began to put up the framing for the stalls 
in January 1695, and in June they were still working, “cutting some of the framing — less,’’ for the 
joiners. The joiners’ work, which was undertaken by four masters, occupied a little over a year. 
In September 1696 Eoger Davis and Hugh Webb, John Smallw’ell, and Charles Hopson had their 
accounts made up. In the case of the first two (they were partners) it amounted to £1,876 Ts. 6W., 
in the third £527 11s. 5d., and in the last £1,638 14s. lid. Several smaller items must be added, how- 
ever, before the total can be arrived at. For example, Eoger Davis and Hugh Webb charged 
£30 12s., “ ffor days work in making Modells and Patterns for severall partes of the Joyners work 
in the Choire from Ladyday 1695 to Ladyday 1696.’’ John Bmallwell, for the same kind of work, 
received £18 11s. 9d., and Charles Hopson for models, above £139. 

The “ Accounts ’’ are made out with extreme accuracy, and many of the items are^Jiteresting, 
for example : — 

1. s. d. 

ffor the Bishops Seat with all wainscot for ye carver, etc. ... ... ... ... ... 60 00 00 

ffor the Bishops Throne with Fillers Pedistalls and capitalls and stuffe for Carver, etc. ... 82 00 00 

ffor 22 Banisters in the back front being all wrought by hand at 7s. each 07 14 00 

The last item refers to the square carved balusters, which were shaped by hand, and not turned 

S(juare. Grinhng Gibbons charged 7s. 6d. for carving them. 

Another entry reads : 

To Charles Hopson for time spent and stuffe used in preparing the \\ ainscot for ye eight great Figures for ye top 
of ye Organ Case and the six Boj’s and two Crownes and a Miter, and preparing the lime tree for ye carving in and 
about ye Choire, 77/. 13s. 06d. 


The “ Accounts," as I have said before, are very human, but the most intimate touches occur 
in those of Laurence iSpencer, who had to pay for all kinds of odd things. Every month there is an 
entry of six or seven shillings “ ffor meat for the Doggs,” and less fretjuently for dinners at the passing 
of the accounts. Occasionallv a more elaborate meal would seem to be indicated, when, for example, 
he- 


Paid for a Warrant for a Buck 
Given to the Keeper ... 

To Mr. Olivers man being by him expended in going for the E 
the same 

Paid Mr. .Shaw for Dressing the Dinner and for W ine as p. Bill 
Paid the Cook for making 2 Venison Pasties 


1 . 

s. 

d. 

... 00 

11 

00 

... 01 

00 

00 

of 



... 00 

12 

00 

... 07 

02 

06 

... 01 

00 

00 
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The Buck was presented by the Queen's Majesty to the Officers of the Church, and Wren doubtless 
took his place at the dinner. 

Not only does Laurence Spencer minister to hfe, but to death also. Among the labourers at 
the beginning of the rebuilding is one called Peter Bams, who also performed occasionally the duties 
of night watchman. He must have been an old man to begin, for he was soon superaimuated, when 
he received a small allowance, until at last, in 1694, Laurence Spencer notes that he gave “ towards 
the Charge of hurrying Old Peter Barns, \l. 00s. OOd. 

Paid ye Widow Barnes her Husband’s allowance for this month, OOZ. 06s. 06d.” 

Ghmpses of Wren, however, are rare, and you have to adopt the procedure recommended by 
his epitaph, “ to look around,” when you feel his presence throughout as the guiding spirit. The 
account of Edward Strong, J unr., which signifies that the lantern is finished, could not make mention 
of the fact of Wren’s presence. And one is fain to chng fast to the idea that he was present, hoisted 
aloft in his basket as was his wont, on that day of days. 

The peristyle and dome took some eight years to build, not a long period when we consider 
the means Wren had at his command. Indeed, the period of thirty-three years, the space of 
time occupied by the rebuilding, is remarkably short. And it is an additional tribute to Wren’s 
capability that he was able to organise the work in such a way that it was finished in his lifetime. 
Almost alone of the workers who laboured at the rebuilding. Wren saw its beginning and its 
completion, his subordinates had one by one fallen out of the fight, so that when his son laid the 
top stone of the lantern in October 1708, Wren stood among a younger generation. Edward 
Strong, the third of that surname, and the mason who had the honour to build the lantern, were, 
with the other master-masons, with Wren on that last day when the top stone was laid by young 
Christopher Wren. 

What a picture was there as they looked out from their high point of vantage. Immediately 
beneath the feet of that Uttle group of men, swelled out the vast leaden cupola, rising from out acres 
of leaden roofs, confined by masses of the pale masonry. They would see the aerial towers fresh 
from their enveloping scaffolding. Looking eastward, the apse of the Cathedral rose like the fore 
part of a ship, and it may have seemed to them that they stood on a “ battleship of God.” 

Ear away to the east appeared the veritable sea shining like a silver mirror, from which the 
pale thread of the Thames reached almost to their feet. There lay the idle stone ships and barges, 
that for many years had come from Portland. Beer, Maidstone and Oxfordshire and from France, 
with heavy freights of stone and timber. Around them lay Wren’s manifold works, Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals and Hampton Court Palace, and pricldng through the red roofs of London Town 
hke passion flowers, the fair spires «ff his fifty City churches. For these men. Wren’s co-workers 
it was a great moment, but for Wren himself it was the supreme moment of his life. Much success 
had come to him ; almost from his cradle he had been as one apart, distinguished by unique qualities 
of intellect, but he had no previous triumph comparable to this. 

Remembering St. Peter's, with its long and tedious march toward the light, he would thank 
God that he had been permitted to put the top stone to his greatest creation. 

It were best to leave his story here, as the aged man stood with his sublime head aimo.st touc.iiaa 
the stars. 


To Mervyn Macartney, Esq., B.A., F.8.A., 
Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
this humble excursion into his territory 
is dedicated. 
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WAE AND AECHITECTURE. 

By E. Bubns Dick [E.], President of the Northern Architectural Association. 
Inaugural Address of the Session, delivered at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 25th November 1914. 


meet to-night at the opening of a new 
%/%/ session tmder circumstances such as none 

T T of us a few short months ago would have 
conceived possible in our wildest dreams. We had 
had mild visions of adding a little to the history 
of the Association during the year, and started weU 
by extending our sphere of influence and in making 
the closer acquaintance of our confreres in Carlisle 
and district, and had hoped to inaugurate a closer 
aUiance with them during the session on which we 
are entering. But suddenly our httle attempts at 
making history are forgotten ; over us have swiftly 
gathered the shadows of what would appear to be 
the greatest calamity that has yet befallen mankind. 
Things that once loomed so large on our horizon, 
that filled our thoughts and absorbed our activities, 
now fade into insignificance ; our programme gone 
by the board, and only a feehng of imcertainty as to 
our future action, and, surely the most amazing thing 
in the history of such a society as ours, we have 
at work, of aU things, a War Committee ! This, as 
you know, is in conjunction with, and following the 
example of the K.I.B.A., and I strongly appeal to all 
in a position to do so to give generously to the Fund 
being raised in connection therewith. 

Now I had proposed to myself an Address for this 
evening on very different fines from that which follows ; 
but matter that under normal conditions would have 
seemed entirely appropriate, now seems strangely 
trivial and insignificant in the fight of the cataclysm 
into which we are plunged, and I have felt it quite 
impossible to deal with the work and position of the 
Association, or, even if competent, to discuss any of 
the burning questions which come within the scope 
of our activities. Now, whether as architects or 
citizens, there is but one dominant, overwhelming, all- 
important interest in our lives — the War. 

Though we must try to keep business going, I con- 
fess to a feeling that the “ Business as usual ” motto is 
somewhat of a pretence, and I make no apology for 
reflecting in my Address the unprecedented conditions 
which, in the fifty-sixth year of the comparatively 
placid history of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, have suddenly swept over the whole social and 
economic structure of this country and the principal 
States of Europe, involving to a greater or lesser 
extent the stability of every civilised community in 
the world. What matters now those things that pro- 
fessionally we thought so all-important, when sud- 
denly we find the whole course of our existence, our 
homes, our material weKare, indeed our very fives, 
jeopardised, not by an outbreak of the earth’s crust 


such as has devastated large areas in the past, but 
by a much more deadly and far-reaching distortion of 
nature — the ebullition of a disordered intelligence, the 
egomania of one section of humanity, resulting in this 
titanic conflict. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have caused 
much loss of life and the destruction of admired 
works of man, but such explosions of the blind forces 
of Nature leave but ephemeral scars on human de- 
velopment. They rouse none of the baser passions 
that survive from the brute phase of man. They are 
swift and merciful in their manner of destruction com- 
pared with the wanton savagery shown by primitive 
man, and later by nations of higher intelligence whose 
mastery over their lower nature is overthrown by the 
insidious poison of a false philosophy. This it is that 
gives rise to that megalomania responsible for so 
many wars of civilised peoples, and now for this 
terrible blight which, not content with the shedding of 
innocent blood, must needs ruthlessly destroy some 
of the fairest works of man. The great library of 
Louvain consumed in flame, Rheims Cathedral 
battered beyond repair, and many more of those 
beautiful buildings which should have remained im- 
perishable monuments of man s spiritual and mental 
striving and social development reduced to the inert 
elements from which they were so laboriously built up. 

No cultured man can remain insensible to the loss 
such destruction involves ; least of all can we, whose 
study and fife’s work have fostered within us a 
specially close interest and affection for the famous 
architectural works of the past ; and it must be 
recorded in our annals with what horror and detesta- 
tion we, not only as a Society of Architects, but as 
heirs and sharers in an advanced civilisation, view the 
wanton and irreparable destruction of those works 
which form part of the foundation on which are reared 
our present-day attainments. 

How' many of those interesting monuments are to 
be for ever lost to us cannot yet be stated, but we 
must hope that the flood of senseless vandalism that 
has scarred the fair plains of Belgium and Northern 
France has exhausted itself, and that no revenge of 
like nature will stain the fair fame of the Allies when 
the tide of battle ebbs back to the Rhine valley and 
beyond. Protests through neutral countries will no 
doubt minimise the savage and unnecessary damage ; 
but is it possible at all to wage war under modern con- 
ditions over country rich in old historic towns without 
inflicting some loss to the architectural monuments of 
the past ? Will a Briton about to enter into death- 
grips with a foe first put on gloves for fear of defacing 
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tkose features wMck, we are told, are in tke image of 
Ms Creator i No more than will our brave gimners 
hesitate for a moment to drop their bursting shrapnel 
into Cologne if they think for a moment that there 
lurks the enemy whose defeat is essential to their 
country's existence. It is a misfortime if the Cathedra] 
suffers ; but what is the gieatest work of art weighed 
in the balance against a country's fate ? 

War is a stern business, and in the actual conflict 
cannot in the nature of things have anytMng in 
common with the arts of peace. Then, as architects, 
our first impulse must be to wage war against war. 
^\’ar is a destroyer — our beloved art suffers. Then 
must we rejoice when we are told that this great con- 
flict is the Armageddon of the Apocalr'pse in the 
acting — the final fight between right and wrong ; and 
so when the brave Allies have established the might 
of right, we may settle down in the atmosphere of a 
universal peace to the continuous and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of our art. Vain illusion. Read history 
and ask yourself if there is the slightest shadow of 
ground for the hope of universal peace so long as man 
i.s man. War may serve a useful pui^pose, or be en- 
tirely bad. as so ably argued in a recent article by the 
Bishop of Carlisle on the Deceitfulness of War. " 
But the big fact remains that war is. This is no place 
to discu.ss the ethics of war, and while I am not going 
to associate myself with the Bernhardi contention of 
the absolute neces.sity of war for the progress of a 
nation, I am going to say that I can find no record of 
any powerful nation in the past which has not climbed 
to its position of greatness bj' the aid of war. 

It has been said that the history of civilisation is 
largely the history of a few great cities. It might 
with equal truth be said that the hi.story of these 
cities is a hi.story of war. As architecture is bound 
U]) in the history of cities, it follows that architecture 
and war are closely associated. We have ample 
evidence in all ages of the destructiveness of war, of 
the losses inflicted upon the budding arts ; but have 
we ever paused to think of the immense influence war 
has had upon the extent and character of the arcMtec- 
ture of the past ? Would it surprise us if we were 
informed that the great building epochs upon which 
our present skill and knowledge are based are in- 
sejiarable from, if not actually due to, the fierce 
contest for mastery of nation over nation. 

Glance through any good history of the world, and 
for every page you find dealing with the .sociology, art. 
science, industry, and commerce of a people, you will 
find a score or more recounting the exploits of princes 
and generals at war, the doings of their armies, the 
shock of battle on the plain or on the sea, the siege 
and sack of cities, rapine, murder, pillage, fire and 
famine, intrigue and treachery, mi.xed with heroism 
and unselfishne.ss. Read on and you will find a citv 
slowly emerges out of the destruction and disaster, a 
city or people mounting and sustaining itself on the 
bodies of its vanquished enemies, maintaining itself, 
with more or less lengthv intervals of peace, bv the 


sword, but only so long as it is strong enough to ward 
off its rivals. Continue your reading and you wiU 
find that the peace interval, where it is not a prepara- 
tion for offensive or defensive action, is the presager 
of destruction from the gathering forces from witMn 
or without, possibly both. So much does tMs force 
itself upon the conscience that it might well be asked 
whether war is not the natural state of tMngs, and 
peace but the more or less accidental breaks in its 
continuity. Is there not some truth in Thucydides' 
definition of peace as " the unproclaimed war '’ ? 

Here it will, no doubt, be said that as we talk of the 
arts of peace, it must be conceded that everything we 
consider most worthy of the intelligence and progress 
of man is due to those intervals in the chain of war. 
True, these are the Golden Ages in the histories of the 
great cities, the periods we look to for inspiration in 
our art ; but, unfortunately, it is impossible to dis- 
associate those Golden Ages from war, to imagine 
the existence of these periods of prodigal and luxuri- 
ous building, without considering the craftsmen and 
arti.sts as camp followers in the wake of the phalanx 
of warriors clearing the ground and garnering the 
tribute wherewith to nourish them. ° 

Suppose we had univ^ersal peace, what grounds 
have we for supposing that the arts would grow and 
flourish as never before ? It might be so, but I find 
no evidence on which to base such a supposition. I 
have made some search only to find that the facts of 
history as they present themselves to me show that 
the warring activities of man have always cleared the 
giound for, and made po.ssible, his great constructiv'e 
eft'ort.s ; that whilst much de.struction has followed in 
the wake of his ruthless desire for conqueiBt, something’ 
new and great has as often resulted. 


1 »onuer ii in rue ciawn ol iiitefligent mankind the 
development of his nature had been along the line of 
umversal brotherhood and unselfishness, in peacefully 
pursuing a jiastoral life without desire for aggrandise- 
ment at file expense of others, the present level of 
mental and intellectual vigour would have been 
attained — if anything comparable to the material 
evidence of our so-called advanced civilisation so 
abundantly spread over the earth’s surface would 
exist ( Personally, I cannot imagine a great litera- 
ture, great art. great achievement in any direction, 
-siich as we understand it, sprouting in such a soil' 
Rut dig into Its placid composition, with its dormant 
qualities of generosity, fearlessness, and patriotism, a 
fertilising admixture of hate, anger, fear, jealousy, 
ambition, greed, arrogance, and lust of power, and 
you have Homer, the Bible, and Shake.speare, the 
wealth of the Acropolis, !:lanta Sofia, and Notre Dame 
mysterious thing and beyond our comprehension, 
liiere are, it is true, many forces in nature equallv 
t not more mimical to human life and the works oi 
nan than war. which are gradually being overcome 
his genius : and it may be that the scourge of war 
, '^' stioyed and a greater development of 

his powers than ever take place on a lasting peace. 
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But let us leave such, far-off visions to the imaginative 
mind of a Wells and look at things as they are. Let 
us glance backwards at the great architectural 
periods of the past and see what part war plays ; 
not with the idea of tracing its influence on their 
characteristic forms and details — a fascinating theme 
that demands a separate paper — but rather to enable 
us to correct our foreshortened perspective of present 
events and so attain a surer estimate of their value 
in relation to the great evolutionary scheme of things. 

Instinctively the mind leaps back to the Nile ; we 
see through a veil a confused picture of huge temples, 
pyramids and obelisks, and try to penetrate the 
mystery enshrouding them. There, over a relatively 
very long period a really great civilisation endured — 
endured, it might be argued, for so long, and reached 
so high a pinnacle of achievement, just because by 
reason of its unique geographical position it was less 
subject than the other great nations we shall consider 
to hostile attack or desire for conquest. This point 
is worth consideration, though, in the absence of 
authentic records, and judging from historical analogy, 
we cannot immediately accept such a conclusion. 
That war was not absent there is no doubt, for we may 
read : " In the middle epoch of Egyptian history the 
desire for foreign conquest shows itself, and we find 
Nubia becoming an Egyptian province, and the gold 
of its desert thence belonging to the Pharaohs,” also t hat 
■■ The Golden Age for the temples began with the 
Asiatic campaigns of the 18th Dynasty.” Think of 
these mighty structures and the colossal tombs reared 
by hordes of subjugated fellow-beings and ask yourself 
whether war played any part in their creation. 

Turn to the bygone civilisations of Babylonia and 
Assyria and let your thoughts be stirred by the won- 
derful story of such cities as Nimroud, Kharsabad, 
and Nineveh, only- now, after three millenniums, 
beiiiii slowly unfolded. Until recently little more 
tUati names, we can now picture them as rich and 
maituificent centres of advanced activity. But if 
the arclueologist tells us of their wonders, he just as 
surely tells of the cruel conquests that built them up. 
and the merciless invasions that finally reduced their 
greatne.ss to nothing but a tradition. The veil has 
been drawn a little to one side, and we see amongst 
other pictures a tyrant of the ninth century B.c. ravag- 
ing and plundering in all directions, accumulating 
slaves and wealth in Nineveh so abundantly that he 
US at a loss what to do with one and the other. What 
IS he to do under the circumstances I Why, call in 
the famous architects of his day, have a competition, 
and put up the biggest thing on earth in the way of 
a palace, so that all the world may judge of his power. 
He .selects the city of Calah for his purpose. Those 
able delvers in the past who have made a special 
study of the ruins of Calah, astonished at the treasure 
they found under the mound Nimroud, have attempted 
to reconstruct the general aspect of the city in the 
days of this ruler. It is an impressive picture, which 
space does not permit me to reproduce. All the 


known arts of the time were employed to beautify 
the palaces terraced one above another; but who, 
gazing upon them, would think of the pillage and 
slaughter that underlay their beauty ? The matter- 
of-fact historian summarises this epoch by the succinct 
statement that ” the success of Assyria was due to 
her military organisation.” So, again, Persia on 
the success of her conquest of Assyria builds up a 
great empire, whose magnificent architecture is 
shown by the great hall of Xerxes and other buildings 
at Persepohs — all founded on the military achieve- 
ments of Cyrus and his successors. 

But whilst, especially in Egypt, these bygone 
civilisations have left their impress upon our present- 
day life, their architecture has not so directly in- 
fluenced ours. Let us, therefore, leave these and 
look more closely at the two great civilisations of the 
past whose arts, as almost everything else, have most 
profoundly influenced us and which appeal most to 
our imagination — the Greek and Roman. Their 
arts are inextricably bound np in war and conquest, 
but we do not as a rule, when studying and admiring 
their wonderful architectural achievements, give a 
thought to the part that their success in the art of 
war has played in the glory with which their monu- 
ments have endowed them. This is, perhaps, more 
especially so in the case of Greece. IVith Rome we 
can hardly escape from the truculent bludgeoning 
of all who stood in her path. Roman ” culture 
has been so widely hurled that we can see its " con- 
crete " effects even now at our very feet after the 
lapse of two thousand years. But with Hellenic art 
our thoughts are not so tumultuously stirred, om- 
mental vision is not drawn hither and thither from 
one stupendous creation to another east and west, 
following the tramp of Rome's invincible cohorts 
with the " official ” architect in their train. When 
Greece is mentioned, strife seems immediately stilled, 
and we conjure up a single picture : we see through 
the softening veil of time a single craggy eminence 
bathed in brilliant sunshine and bearing aloft on 
its plateau those wonderful creations in scintillating 
marble that have roused the admiration and stirred 
the emotions of all subsequent civilised peoples. We 
see in imagination the city of Pericles, brilliant in 
its pride of power and beauty and wealth, lying 
beneath the shadow of the Acropolis, reaching up- 
wards its gorgeous processional way to receive the 
ble.ssing and protection of its patron goddess, Athena. 

Everyone who comes under the spell of the story 
of the Golden Age in Athens is moved in a different 
wav according to his individual predilections. Eor 
the statesman and orator the central figure is, of 
course, the democratic Pericles, greater than king ; 
for the student and philosopher it is Socrates ; but 
for the artist and architect the supreme gods of 
Athens are Phidias and Ictinus. If we talk of Greece 
it is Athens we see, and if our thoughts are directed 
to the works of other Grecian cities and colonies, 
such monuments appear to us like children strayed 
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from the care of an almost over-prolific mother. 
For the student of our art, no other architectural 
period in history crystallises itself into one such 
vivid, clearly-defined vision as springs before his 
mind’s eye in the sim-bathed Acropohs at the thought 
or mention of Greece. No thought of the fierceness 
and noise of war intrudes in this picture — a com- 
bination of the arts of peace never elsewhere equalled. 
Eg}q)t crushes us and disturbs with its air of false 
mystery ; Assjuia is a blurred picture of despotism ; 
Eome whirls us off our feet and leaves us gasping ; 
Byzantium makes us dizzy with its daring; the Middle 
Ages hold us breathless as at the struggles of a captive 
soul to break its bonds and soar aloft on the pin- 
nacles and towers of those triumphs of Gothic art, 
the outcome of its travail ; the Renaissance, like a 
giant looking roimd for some inspiration to bring 
into play his newly awakened energy, still holds us 
in a mixture of curiosity, doubt, admiration and 
impatience : Greece alone calms all tumult and gives 
content to the spirit. 

But let us take our eyes for a moment from this 
picture of perfection and look at the pigments from 
which the Master Painter has produced it. Let us 
take the cold facts of history, and what do we find 
underlying the brilliancy of the Golden Age ? Mar, 
war, bloody war ! M’hat is the secret of Athens’ 
greatness 1 — her army, her navy. Not, it must be 
admitted, the secret of her genius, but nevertheless 
the nourishment without which the tree would never 
have blossomed with the luxuriance of the Periclean 
age. Much genius is lost to the world because of 
the lack of the conditions necessary to its unfolding. 
M’hy did Sparta, its great rival, and the other free 
cities of Greece, fail to produce anj’thing comparable 
to the intellectual and artistic achievements of 
Athens, whose men of genius were drawn from all 
part- of Hellas ? Because the necessary wealth 
and power were lacking to them, for even Pericles 
without these would have failed to get his oppor- 
tunity. 

Persian lust of conquest made possible the Golden 
Age in Athens. In 490 B.c. her fate seemed sealed, 
for was not Darius about to extend his kingdom 
westward, walking over Athens’ ■' contemptible 
little army ” en route ? But a little surprise awaits 
him on the plains of Marathon. He recoife to recover 
himself while Athens collects the spoils of victory, 
and thenceforth a new era dawns for her ; literature 
and the arts reAUve. Darius does not live to punish 
her insolence, and for ten years she is allowed to 
prepare for his successor’s inevitable onslaught. She 
has a good man, in Themi.stocles, at the Admiralty, 
who, with a big na\'}' party, provides her during this 
time with the wooden walls which are to save her. 
Xerxes, with his enormous army, prepares for the 
conquest of Europe, commencing with Greece. 

There is something strangely familiar about old 
Xerxes, the all-powerful — if not the almighty— 
as Herodotus portrays him. Listen to thus, his 


address to the Junker princes of Persia : — " You 
will remember, 0 Persians, that I am not about to 
execute any new project of my own ; I only pursue 
the path marked out for me. A deity is our guide 
and auspiciously conducts us to prosperity. It must 
be unnecessary to relate the exploits of my forefathers. 
For my own part, ever since my accession to the 
throne, it has been my careful endeavour to uphold 
the Persian power undiminished. My dehberations 
on this matter have presented me with a prospect 
full of glory ; they have pointed out to me a region 
not inferior to our own in extent and far exceeding 
it in fertihty, which incitements are further pro- 
moted by the expectation of honourable revenge. I 
have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the Helles- 
pont, to lead my forces into Athens and inflict ven- 
geance for the injuries offered to Persia. Considering 
what is due to Darius and to Persia, it is my deter- 
mination not to remit my exertions till Athens shall 
be taken and burned. If w'e reduce our neighbours, 
the Persian empire wiU be limited by the heavens 
alone ; the sun will illuminate no country contiguous 
to ours ’’ (you see he wanted a place, indeed the only 
‘ place in the sun ’), “I shall overrun Europe and 
possess unlimited dominion. There exists no race 
of men, nor can any city or nation be found which, 
if these be reduced, can possibly resist our arms.” 
And so on. Change the Hellespont for another 
streak of water that we wot of, and substitute Western 
for Eastern names, and you have annihilated time ; 
Xerxes and his hosts are reincarnated. 

The imnncible foe strikes. You know the amazing 
story : the destruction of Athens, but the swift and 
decisive revenge taken by her gallant httle navy 
against the cumbersome might of the Persian armada ; 
Persia’s hope of world power is for ever quenched. 
The impossible has happened, and Athens emerges 
as the guardian city of all Hellas, with a subsidy from 
all her Grecian Allies to maintain a fleet for their 
common protection. Bursting coffers and a prodigal 
outlay result, and she sets to work to make herself 
supreme in visible splendour. The brilliant conceptions 
of Pericles materialise under the unrivalled skill of 
Phidias, and nurtured in war and under the sceptre 
and blessing of Minerva the Goddess of War, the in- 
herent genius of the Greek people grew to a god-hke 
stature, and gave us that marvellous expression of 
creative power whose radiance encircles the globe and 
makes earth a second Saturn. 

But if the Hellenic spirit survives, hke the fight 
still reaching us from a long dead star, the Hellas that 
breathed it forth succumbs, and a new star, in the 
Macedonian Alexander, catches the glow from dying 
Greece Possessing the martial spirit of his father 
and a burning enthusia.sm for the heroic age of Homer 
fostered in the school of Aristotle, Alexander the 
Great dominates by force hi.s greater neighbour and 
becomes himself a Greek. Then, with the un- 
bounded optimism of youth, brilliant in mind and 
supreme as a military leader, he started on his world 
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conquest. Strong in his belief in the greatness of 
Greek culture, if his ambition is to extend his dominion 
to the limits of the world, he is none the less imbued 
with the idea of making all the conquered races par- 
takers of that superiority which the title of Greek 
implied. If he destroyed great cities such as Perse- 
pohs and Susa, and subjugated at the point of the 
sword Persians, Indians, Egyptians, and all who 
stood in his way, did he not found many cities, one at 
least of which has laid under tribute all subsequent 
European states, Alexandria ? This was the real 
centre from which radiated throughout the world the 
arts and philosophy of Athens. 

The modern emulator of Alexander and would-be 
sower in other peoples’ field of a special culture, spelt 
with a capital “ K,” while he bases his operations on 
the carefully prepared and swiftly striking strategy of 
the Macedonian Greek, adopting also his destructive 
and ruthless methods, difiers from his prototype in 
that his brand of culture is inferior to that which he 
proposes to supplant. Great as was the Persian Em- 
pire, its life in the great cities was becoming rotten 
through luxury, despotism, and lust, and probably 
Alexander unconsciously did no bad thing when he 
permitted fire and sword to do their work. The con- 
quest of Persia let free forces which have led to pro- 
gress, and which Eastern civilisation would have held 
m its enervating and unyielding grip. Thus Alexander 
on a wave of war deposited on the slopes of the 
Mediterranean the beautiful city of Alexandria, a 
fount of learning from the refreshing stream of which 
all the world drank deep. 

Greece disappears, and now Rome and Carthage are 
at death grips. Both have developed great power by 
might of arras, but Carthage appears to have been 
essentially a nation immersed in trade, keen for 
wealth, and though by aid of the military genius of 
Hannibal and Hamilcar she taxed to the limit the 
might of her rival, she produced no art or literature 
that left a lasting influence on civilisation. She had 
not the .seeds of empire in her, great as were her con- 
quests, and in her long struggle against Rome meets 
her doom. Carthage at last is sacked and utterly de- 
stroyed, Rome exacts an enormous indemnity and 
sells her inhabitants into slavery. Rome is supreme. 

It would appear abundantly evident that of these 
two great rival Powers growing up side by side, civili- 
sation had infinitely more to gain from Rome than 
from Carthage. The latter city was equally in a 
position with Rome to profit by contact with the 
centres of Greek culture on the Mediterranean and to 
disseminate it throughout her increasing dominions, 
but all she appears to have seen in the advanced cul- 
ture of her Eastern neighbours with whom she traded 
Were the products of their civilisation capable of 
being treated as merchandise — ^if she brought many 
books from the seats of learning, it was that she might 
vend them as wares for those who fancied such pro- 
ducts. If Hannibal had overcome Rome after his 
marvellous march from Spain to Northern Italy, the 


whole of Southern Europe would have been added to 
the Carthaginian Empire, and most certainly, instead 
of the wonderful epochs which succeeded the supre- 
macy of Rome, so rich for us in monuments of man's 
constructive genius, a long period of stagnation, if not 
reaction, in art and hterature would have ensued. 
Think of it, but for the power of Rome by might of 
arms to impose her will on the known world, we would 
never have known those indelible chapters in architec- 
tural history, the reading and study of which mould the 
minds responsible for the outward form of our present- 
day cities : Imperial Rome, Byzantium, Mediaeval 
Europe, Renaissance Italy and France. If Rome 
wiped out a great city like Carthage, she gave pos- 
terity' ample compensation. 

But in Rome, as elsewhere, we cannot escape from 
perpetual conflict ; if she is not waging wars of defence 
or aggression on her borders, she appears to be ever 
in a state of internal ferment. Need one say any- 
thing about the conquest of Greece by Rome with its 
effects on the arts of the Romans — the military 
activities and rivalries of Csesar and Pompey, and of 
Augustus and Antony — all leading up to the Golden 
Age in Rome ushered in by Augustus Imperator 
some thirty years before our era — Augustus the 
transmuter of Republican brick into the marble of 
Imperial Rome. Peace arrives, the first for two 
hundred vears. So great is the joy that thanks are 
conveyed for this new fortune by the erection of 
temples and altars to the glory of the Imperial peace. 
But what is this peace ? Of the eleven Emperors in- 
cluded in the first century and a quarter of the 
Empire, eight met with violent deaths. As a matter 
of fact, the Emperor's power rested on the Army, he 
being but its nominee, and Rome's position as mistress 
of the world was due solely to her legions. The first 
century of the Empire is a military despotism, and 
whence think ye comes the wealth to burnish this hub 
of the wheel of Empire if not by way of the famous 
Roman roads w'hich are as the supporting spokes ? 
Listen to the historian : “ The bounds of the Empire 
extend from the Euphrates to the westernmost pro- 
montory of Spain, and from Egypt to Britain. About 
this territory is drawn an impregnable cordon of 
soldiers. Almost four hundred thousand men make 
up these legions. Remove that barrier and the Empire 
of Rome would shrink in a day from its world-wide 
boundaries to the little peninsula of Italy, if not to 
the narrow confines of the City of Rome itself. 

“And why should it not be removed ? What mattei-s 
it to the citizen of Rome that his name should be a 
word of terror to the uttermost nations of the ancient 
world 1 It matters everything : for these outlying 
provinces supply the life's blood of the Empire. 
From these wde dominions all roads, as the saying has 
it, lead to Rome, and every road is worn deep with the 
weight of tribute. In the time of Augustus it is 
estimated that the yearly tribute from the provinces 
amounted to from fifteen to twenty millions of pounds. 
This was tribute proper, the hteral price of peace ; but 
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Kome was the world emporium, and all transactions of 
the market had to pay a percentage for excise. Rome 
might well be a glorious city, with her renovated Forum, 
her new Capitol, her triumphal arches, her stupendous 
Colosseum ; she is indeed a city of marvels.” 

The subject is inexhaustible ; wherever the legions 
of Rome are found, there is seen the evidence of her 
skill in architecture and engineering ; but we must 
jump the centuries of her gradual downfall, glancing 
as we go at that last manifestation of her greatness 
when she gathered together her waning forces in one 
supreme effort before sinking back exhausted and 
dismembered, and gave to the world the re-born 
Byzantium with its Eastern Roman arts culminating 
in Santa Sofia ; this at a time when Western Europe 
is entering upon the Middle Ages, that dark period 
which was to obscure for centuries the antique civil- 
isation with which she had been for long in contact. 

How does Constantinople achieve its greatness ? 
Why does the Emperor who gives the city his name 
desert Rome and set up his capital here ? Was it 
because he had turned Christian and wished to free 
his empire from the still potent influence of the pagan 
atmosphere of Rome i Rather was it a feeling of 
insecurity in view of the danger from the increasingly 
active Goths, and the wisdom and foresight to see 
that the city of the Golden Horn meant, by its 
unequalled position, the retention of his still great 
empire. But for the warring instincts of barbarian 
hordes, Constantinople as we know it would not have 
come into existence. Another city like Rome, built 
on seven hilts and rivalling in pretension its great 
prototype, it gave birth, by a fusion of Eastern and 
Western antiquity, to the great civilisation to which 
we are indebted for that architectural wonder, Santa 
Sofia. At the smallest computation this work cost 
£1,000,000, and owes its e.xistence to the warlike 
and rapacious .Justinian. 

And what of the Saracenic ci\'ilisation rising from 
the fanatical attacks on all unbelievers by the Prophet 
of Allah in the sixth century ? Cannot we trace that 
wonderful cluqiter of high attainment to the spreading 
of iMoorish culture on the point of the .sword < Can 
we not see, behind that fea.st of glowing colour and 
lying in the shadows of that .sensuous architecture 
typified in the Alhambra, the blood and wealth of 
conquered unbelievers ? But if this tide of conquest 
and culture flowed over from the shores of Africa 
into Spain, as did that of Carthage before it, it failed 
to force the barrier of the Franks in Gaul, or who 
knows what might have been the course of our art in 
the Middle Ages i Something brilliant, no doubt, but 
not finer than the Christian Church has left us. 

And can we disas.sociate tho.se glorious monuments 
of feudal and Papal times from the clash of arms f 
How much do we owe of that religious exaltation out 
of which soared those towers of Chartres, Beaulieu, 
Yendome, to the wars on the Saracens for the con- 
que.st of Jerusalem ? Had the Crusaders nothing to 
clo with the intense fervour of spirit which sought to 


give itself utterance in shrines worthy of that Saviour 
for Whom they fought and M’ho had entered into the 
lives of the people, a very beacon to lighten the gloom 
in which they struggled 1 Peace, you say ; where was 
the peace for those millions under the feudal yoke 1 
Only in the spirit created by the desire to escape from 
conditions where there was no peace. And that 
groping yet soaring spirit we see materialised in the 
great structures of the Middle Ages. War and 
servitude at the root. 

Then take the cities of the Hansa League which 
grew up all over the North of Europe. Was not the 
very idea of living together in these communities 
and surrounding themselves by walls due to the greater 
security that could thus be obtained from the attacks 
from the Eastern barbarians ? Architecture and 
the Arts in Germany could hardly have existed other- 
wise in the Middle Ages. " But,” you ask, ” if there 
had been no war from the East, would there not have 
been, with the absence of fear and uncertainty, 
greater development of the arts of peace ? " No, 
for a scattered pastoral people could never have done 
what this great confederation achieved by combined 
effort and the wealth of commerce which ensued, 
the direct result of city life. 

Again, what is the story of the wonderful cities 
of Italy, irresistible in their fascination for the archi- 
tect, growing up at the same time i We have heard 
a great deal lately about the modern Huns and their 
pinchbeck Attila, but who would think of associating 
their protot}’pes with the foundation of that wonder- 
ful city, the Queen of the Adriatic ? Yet, but for 
these fierce, ravaging hordes from the North of 
Europe in the fourth century, it is extremelv unlikely 
that any such city would ever have exi.sted. When 
the destroying and conquering Huns were at last 
held up and defeated on the very site between the 
Marne and the Aisne whereon their modern descen- 
dants were so recently beaten back, they escaped 
across the Alps into Northern Italy, there the 
peaceful inhabitants fled before them, part taking 
refuge on those sea-girt islands where still stands that 
once all-powerful city of Venice, so rich in interest 

for the architect. Think of the glorv she achieved 

what a chapter to stir the pulses.' War gives her 
birth, war is the scaffolding by which her power 
reached so high a pinnacle. 


±' lui euut'. 


xioa. ciuu au tile otiiei's. where 

do you find a greater output of the Arts 1 True 
it is they are associated with peaceful commerce 
and contact with each other and di.stant centre, s of 
industry and learmng ; but how the flame is fanned 
by the breath of strife. Recall Benvenuto Celhni 
and the hot pulsation of battle that coursed throu<^h 
the veins of him and hi., contemporaries, now mori- 
bund and only waiting to be galvanised into life 
agam by — wliat ' 

And what a simi t and filhp i. to the Renais- 
sance by the thrusting .pears of the Moslems The 
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Turks, let loose a flood of learninu which poured into 
the West ; scholars and artists flying into Italy, 
and so, like a forced blast, fanning the flame of awaken- 
ing interest in classic lore and art. 

Open Mr. Maid’s excellent work on the French 
Renaissance, and you immediately plunge into the 
Italian campaigns of the French Kings Charles VIII. 
and Francis I., as a necessarv prelude to the opening 
of the sluice-gates of Italian culture — war and archi- 
tecture going hand in hand. And so the tale goes on, 
inexhaustible in its fascination and volume. 

I fear I have already tested your patience by this 
long recital, but my real object in concentrating 
your attention on war in relation to architecture is 
to ease for a moment the strain which a too close 
view of the present conflict is putting upon us all. 
Let us lift our mind's eye from the year 1914 and cast 
a wide sweep over the illimitable plains of time, and 
try to .see these present events as but an incident 
ill the march of man’s destiny, and judge from what 
we can see behind the effect upon its advance. A 
period of growth, always with a strong military 
accompaniment, leading to a great crisis, appears to 
have been an outstanding characteristic of certain 
great nations. And onlv when this crisis is safely 
passed do we see appear the Golden Age with which 
a distinctive style of architecture is associated. 

History never quite repeats it, self, yet when we 
find two sets of condition.s. however widely separated 
in time, approximating to each other, we may expect 
the outcome of these respective condition.s to have 
something in common. Xow, in taking our backward 
glance through time, the vi.sion is irresistibly arre.sted 
by a struggle which strikes one as bearing a .strong 
resemblance to the present conflict ; Rome and Car- 
thag{‘ liave reached a crisis in their fortunes ; the 
fate of one or other is about to be sealed for ever. 
The two can no longer e.xi.st side bv side. 

Vow, I .seem to see the same tragedy being re- 
staged, with Britain in tlie role played by Rome : 
the same fierce contest for mastery over a foe so 
redoubtable that the result trembles in the balance, 
f p till then Rome’s title to a supreme place in history 
has not been earned ; it was only after the final 
destruction of her onl\' serious rival that the brilli- 
ancy of the Golden Age of Augustus dawns. 

Britain's fate is now trembling m the balance. I'p 
to now where is her title to a place among the epoch- 
making periods in the history of the .Vrts ? Like Rome, 
she has been growing, imitative rather than creative ; 
but like Rome, her foe overcome, as assuredly will be 
the case. I see her marching to her Golden Age. and the 
architecture of Imperial Britain will flame out for the 
Wonder and guidance of future ages. M’hy not 
Tfie flickering fire of the Renaissance is on the wane, 
and another torch is about to be ignited at its dying 
embers, and which amongst the nation.s will or can 
clasp it if not Imperial Britain t A greater tlian Rome, 
and witli all her many faults, lier material might, and. 


above all, her spiritual force, makes her alone among 
all the nations worthy of this gieat trust. But before 
she can enter into her heritage, she must be strongs 
and face with courage and fortitude the fierce but 
cleansing fires into winch her mighty destiny is 
carrying her. The price is bitter, but if we could see 
into the future we might consider it small for so 
great an advance in the upward progress of man as 
we assuredly are called upon to lead. 

TVe can smile with indulgence on tliose pes.simistic 
critics who bemoan the waning gi-eatness of Britain, 
her decadence, and her miwortliiness of her past 
greatness. How human like, it recalls to our mind the 
very modem moralising of old Ptah-hotep who, in the 
12th Dynasty, 4,000 years ago, sighs for the good 
old days in Egypt when his country was great. 

" Men perihh, but man shall fmdiire ; lives tlie, but life is 
not dead. ' — SwixBunNE. 

This war, which grows in fury as I write, and extends 
from nation to nation, carrmug its blows into the 
farthest seas, dyeing, more deeply than ever before, 
the soil of Motlier Earth with the blood of her sons, 
is big with fate : it closes one of the great .scenes 
written by the Divine Dramatist. But " the moving 
finger writes ; and, having writ, moves on." 

The curtain is about to rise upon a new scene. How 
I envy those who can take a leading part in this great- 
est of acts — the young man. full of vigour and youth, 
conscious of the power he wields m the .shaping of his 
country's destinies. Can there be a true son of 
Britain who will hang back when sucli a chance 
offers 1 It i.s difficult to believe, but when I hear that 
architectural classes are bigger this .session than usual. 
I marvel ; there must be men amongst these students 
who.se duty lie.s elsewhere. TIaiiv there are who can- 
not, to tlieit sorrow, answer the call : but what of those 
wild cam and yet elect to continue their studies t 

Tliough Jieautiful buildings that have .stood the test 
of time are crashing to earth and disappearing for ever 
under the blows of war. this i.s no time for bemoaning 
their fate or studying the art of building new : flue 
moiuimeiit.s and great cities in the past liave been 
entivelv obliterated, and may be again, but never lias 
tlie womb of time hfld in the balance a fate so 
momentous a.s tiiat now coiifnmtmg us. It is not the 
lo.ss of a h'w (hdicately worked fabrics of stone, it is 
tile threatened destruction of the raiglitiest construc- 
tion vet achieved by man — the fabric of tlie Briti.sli 
Empire. 

Let me appeal to those whom this will reach, who 
are eligible, to put into effect tliose qualities of devo- 
tion and courage and patriotism which I am sure is 
latent in theirs, as in all blood that courses through a 
real Briton's veins. What is all your study at this 
time worth if your coimtrv'.s heritage i.s lost, and 
what if vnii should remain and produce a masterpiece 
througli advantages gained while your friend i.s 
sacritieiiig all in fronting the foe at the gate ' You 
mav achieve a name in your art. hut youi name must 
for ever f)e inscribed on the .scroll of fame far below 

M 
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that of him who hesitated not between his professional 
career and his duty to his country. Your finest 
creations will do nothing to stem the tide of invasion. 
Many of our profession have nobly re.sponded to the 
call, and here is our Society's roll of honour as far as I 
know it : 

ilEMBEiis — J. W. Douglas, Lieut., Xoithumbei'land Engi- 
neers ; D. Hill, Staft Captain, Northumberland Fu.silieis ; N. E. 
Lceson, Sapper. Engineers: G. Rea veil. Major, Northumbei- 
land Fusiliers: J. Sjiain, Major. 7th Durham Light Infantry; 

A. K. Tasker, Captain, Tyne Electrical Engineers. 

Associates — P. (!. Graham, 2nd Lieut., Northumberland 

Fusiliers; G. E. Hunter. Capt.. Northumberland Fusiliers; 
X. E. Lowes, Northein Army Ser\ i< e Corps ; R. Mauchten, 2ud 
Lieut., Durham Light Infantry; S. W. Milburn, 2nd Lieut.. 
3rd Northumberland Royal Field .\rtilleiy ; IV. Milburn. jun.. 
Lieut., 3rd Northumberland Royal Field .Irtillery ; W. W. 
Nimrao, The Artists ; IV. IV. Tasker, 2nd Lieut., Engineers ; 

B. IVatson, The Artists’ ; A. IV. IVilkiiison. Lieut., 9th Dui- 
ham Light Infantry. 

STfDEVT.s — H. St. J. Hariison, Ofticers’ Training C'oips; J. 
Hill. Hon. Artillei}- Company; W, N. J. Moscrop, 2nd Lieut., 
6th Durham Light Infantry ; T. A. Page, Lieut., Durham Light 
Infantry; IV, J. Smith. Troopei, Northumberland Hussai-s 
I Imperial Yeomanry); S. Wilson, Private, Northern CyclDD. 

These gentlemen will take pride of place in our 
annals, but there is no excuse for any amongst us who 
are eligible remaining by our boards or courting the 
fruits that bu.siness may offer, while the call to arms is 
ringing throughout the land. 

Rouse ye, ye builders ! Cannot you hear the 
crumbling and cracking of the doomed walls of 
nations I Does not the sight of those slowly raised 
and mighty structures of Empire tottering from the 
impact of the thunderbolts hurled by one against the 
other stir your innerinost being f One at least of 
these empires will survive, and with renewed vigour 
repair her damaged walls and raise anew with greater 
grandeur the towers of a loftier civilisation. But which 
You are surprised if not pained at such a question. 
There can be but one answer, you say. Quite right, 
there is but one answer if you are content to entrust 
your country's po.sition to your neighbour. It will 
be the citadel of your enemy that will survive. Thi.s 
concerns vou, each of u-^. and if you wish to .see the 
British Empire emerge greater than ever, now is the 
time to engage in a finer work of restoration, re- 
building, and e.xtensioii than ever you dreamt ol 
when you took up architecture for a career. 

You cannot prop her threatened walls with a T- 
square. nor tie them together with a tape line ; vou 
cannot, by studying the strength of materials ami 
gi'aphic statics, judge wliether she is capable of re- 
sisting collapse ; you cannot, by following the birth 
and progress of architectural styles, say whether .she 
has outlived her strength, or is still in the prime of her 
life. Xo ; fling from you till a more fitting time your 
T-square and the tools of your trade, pick up the 
spade of the sapper, learn to pontoon the tiowmg 
river for the advancing ho-its of your brother-i-in- 
arms ; bv such engineering will vmi ensure the sta- 
bihty of the walls of our Empire. Thrust back to their 
shelves your Riviiigtons and your text-books on 


strains and stresses, shoulder a rifle, or work the 
breech-block of a quick-firer : .so onlv will vou ward 
off the forces that would bring about her collapse, 
Shut up your histones of styles, seek in the stories 
of Britain's heroes and learn the historv of her past, 
and by falling in at the bugle's call add the fuel of 
perennial youth to the fires of her greatness. 

Aux arme^. citoi/en-i / Fonnez ro-i hntinlloui 

Murchnn-'i, nxirrhona ! 


TKE YICTOKIA MEMORIAL. 


S OME ten years have elajrsed since the Victoria 
Memorial design was finally approved and the 
work commeiieed. The bronze groups which are 
now being fixed .signify the approaching completion 
of the work, and when the symbolical figures over 
the fountain arches to the north and south are in 
position it will be possible to judge fairly the whole 
design, for the.se will have some considerable value in 
its breadth and significance. 

It has. of course, been always recogui.sed that this 
great national memorial was mainly the project of a 
sculptor, and the significance and importance of the 
sculptor's art the first consideration : the work of 






1 . - ' O *** u-ii. ciAir- 

quato and appropriate setting to the sculptured group. 
There is a completeness and unity in the whole result 
which must be judged mainly from the point of view 
of the sculptor. In one respect it must bo allowed, 
whatever criticism bo directed against it. that the final 
effect bears the ^impress of an e.ssentiallv English 
tradition. The Engli.sh point of vietv doe.s not favour 
heavy monumental iuclosures, but finds greater satis- 
faction in large and free open spaces, and in the setting 
and environment of this memorial we .see that the 
English love of spaciousness and freedom has had the 
chief consideration. If this results in the lack of 
dignity which comes from architectural im25re.s.sivene.s.s 
it may at least be .said that it is more in svmpathy with 
English ideas. At all events, judged from the point of 
view of the author of the de.sign, no one can fairlv 
question its great .success. Xeitlicr, I venture to 
think, can the significance of the whole be overlooked 
or underrated. 

It must be felt by all that the crowning figure of 
\ictorv has never been used on any inemoriafin the 
uorld before with more complete justification. The 
life of Queen \ ictoria wa.s crowned with rich rewards 
for her people and herself, and the -Memorial design 
svrabohses the two-fold a.spect of this victorious life. 

he figure of I ictory stands on a globe, at either side 
of which are figures of Tourage and Constancv. which 
were crow ning virtue, in the Queen’s life. The .seated 
h.guie of the (hieeu i. full of dignitv. and is supported 
on the north and south .ides of tlie pvloi, bv groups 
represenuig Truth and .Justice. On ‘the west side, 
facing the 1 .dace, is a fiue’fiuure of .Motherhood. 
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typifying the Queen's motlierfike care of her people. 
The whole base is sugge.stive of the foundation on 
which the greatness of the British Empire has been 
built, the love of Peace, the pursuit of Industries, sup- 
ported by Maritime Power, which is symbohsed by the 
fountain basins (with adornment of mermaids and 
Tritons) and the ships' prow.s which give form to the 
spreathng lines of the base. Both .strength and refine- 
ment mark the sculpture, and it must assuredly touch 
the sentiment and feeling of the English people in a 
way and to an extent which none of the more severe 
austerities of classic art could reach. Sir Thomas 
Brock has produced a large amount of splendid work 
elsewhere, but it seems to me that he has concentrated 
in the various figures and groups of the Victoria 
Memorial some of the finest and most successful 
examples of his art. 

In con.sideriug this important essay in civic adorn- 
ment one cannot avoid comparing the attitude of our 
city authorities towards the public with that adopted 
abroad. In other countries the people are trusted and 
allowed to have flowers and grass about the streets 
and public places ; they may walk up to palaces 
and sit down on seats in public thoroughfares. Heie 
we put a great railing between the Victoria Memorial 
and the Palace (which spoils both), and we are afraid 
to give the public .seats along the Mall or round about 
the Memorial. Sir Aston Webb's first design, to place 


the Memorial within a Queen's Garden (where people 
might .sit and enjoy the sight of flowers) and to make 
the roadways curve round it to north and south, was 
felt by many of us to be a far finer scheme than that 
now chosen. Why it was changed I have never yet 
learnt, for the King and Queen always took special 
pleasure in seeing their people round about them, and 
I always remember a characteristic remark of King 
Edward's, ” We like to see the people." However, the 
Memorial now completed, with its gieat enclosure, its 
finely sculptured piers, its handsome gates, and its 
fine approach roadway, will for long years to come 
speak of the ability with which both architect and 
sculptor have carried out their long and arduous 
task. 

There i.s only one thing lacking now to round off and 
really complete this great memorial. That is to make 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal's equestrian statue of King 
Edward an essential item in the whole. I hav^e in mv 
possession scores of letters from some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in England, who subscribe to this 
opinion. The King Edward Memorial Committee bar 
the way. Can they not be induced to listen to the 
appeals of so many whose judgment is to be regarded, 
backed up as they are by resolution of the London 
Society, and seriously con.sider this way of fully 
symbolising the greatness of the Victorian epoch 1 
T. R.4FFLES D.avisox [Hoh. M.]. 



r Raffles DaM^o-x del. 

The Victoria Memorial (Sir Tho^ Urock, R.-V., Sculptor: Sir A^^tou Webb, l< A., Architect ) 
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The Architecture of Humanism. 

•j Vin ddlf TtittH, Flofetut : 1 Df-r, 1914. 
To the Editor. Journal R.T.B.A.. 

Sir. — I luivo read iFr. Ball's Iotil; article in the 
Xijvember Journal with ureat interest, but, as I 
think lie jiravely misdescribes niv aruunient, I hope 
vou will allow me space for one or two quotations. 

(1) Jlr. Ball says. ” Architecture is a constructional 
art. . . . .Mr. Scott calls it an art of form ; well 
then, of structural form, not of abstract form, i.s 
tliere really such a thinji as abstract beauty of form t " 
Here and elsewhere it is suuyested that 1 ])lead for 
abstract form as opposed to structural form. Yet 1 
Jiave written e.Kplicitly. " Architecture, reah.sed 
lestlietically. is not mere line or pattei'ii. It is an art 
m three dimensions, with all the con.sequence of that. 
It IS an art of spaces and of .solids, a felt relation 
between ponderable things, an adjustment to one 
aiiothei of evident forces, a yrou(iin,u of material 
bodies subject like oui'selves to certain elementary 
laws. Weiyht and resistance, burden and effort, 
weakness and power, are element.s in our own e.xperi- 
eiice. and inseparable in that e.xjienence from feeliiiys 
of ease, e.vult.ition. or distress But weiulu and resis- 
tance. weakness and jiower. aie manifest elements also 
in architecture, which enacts through their means a 
kind of human drama. Throu,ah tliem the mi'chanical 
solutions of mechanical jirobleius achieve an aesthetic 
interest and an ideal value. Structure, then, is on the 
one hand the technique by which the art of architec- 
riiie is made possible, and. on th<‘ other hand, it is part 
of Its artistic content. But in the first case it is sul,ject 
to inechamcal laws purely, in the second to psycho- 
h.iyical laws." (Aivhiteetuic of Ili.iiiianiniii. p. 118.) 
.Vyain : '■ .Mr. Scott seems to tliink. if we understand 
him. that the less the coiisti active element i.s allowed 
to obtrude in architecture, the better for the lesthetic. 

1 can onlv refer Mr. Ball to jiaye 1 l<t : ” No doubt 
when this can be done (/.c. when the mechanical con- 
struction (Hu be made identical with the aesthetic con- 
struction) it in the .SI iHjilest mill most sti'iiiiilit/oririinl 
irir'i of .se'-iiruii/ iiinid iiri hilntiii'iil (Icsiiiii. .Vnd (p. 
IJO) : ■■ 4’he art of aichitecturi' studies not structure 
in itself Imt the effect of structure on the human .spirit. 
It learns where to discard, where to conceal, uml "here 
hi emiihiisise the facts of construction. It creates by 
dearees a humanised dvnamies. .Vll 1 claim is that 
■■ the u'stlietic etficaev of structure does not develop or 
varv pun passu with structural technique. 

(i) Mr. Ball lias surelv overlooked the important 
distinction biuween Romance anil Romanticism. ".Vll 
art is romantic. " he savs. Ceitainlv. in a sense ; 
although It Is jierhaps uniiece.ssarilv contusing to press 
the ejiithet upon classical art (1 have attemjited. (ij). 
b.J. til. to dehue how far this can be (h>n‘‘). But 
Romanticism, as 1 speak of it. is merely the jieciiliar 
attitude which was eneendeied bv the Romantic 


Movement, leading, in architecture, to a confusion 
between poetical and plastic values. And I have 
expressly admitted that in this sense medineval archi- 
tecture, though primarily of " romantic " interest to 
us, was primarily of scientific interest to its builders ; 
also that the Renaissance architects, by their poetic 
sensibilitv towards the antique, were e.s.sentially 
romanticist ; but they did nut allow thi.s to blind 
them to the essential limitations of architectural art. 
On these points I do not believe that I am at variance 
with Mr. Ball ; but it is here that I am conscious of 
w'hat he calls " the injustice of fragmentarv quota- 
tion. 

(.'5) As to Baroque architecture, I would draw Mr. 
Ball's attention to p. 186 (note) and p. 193, where I 
emphasise the fact that Baroque art, " by its compara- 
tive freedom from the pressure of structural lawy" is 
o(jeu to peculiar dangers and demands peculiar genius. 
But I have also, 1 think, shown that if I am right (as 
Mr. Ball seems to agree) in my definition of the 
humanist basis of all good architecture, then Baroque 
architecture at its best falls within that definition, and 
that the arguments which liave been brought against 
It upon points of jrrinciple cannot be maintained. As 
against this Mr. Ball replies : ” It will be enough to say 
that Baroque arcliiti'ct lire is irceiitrie." I submit that 
it is not enough. Certainly the word " baroque." 
when it was first used, meant eccentric, and eccentric 
in a bad .sen.se. just as '■ Gothic “ meant barbarous in 
a bad sense ; but in the one case as in tlie other the 
word has come to be extendi'd to a wliole period. And 
against the architecture of the seventeenth century, 
governed by tlie supreme genius of Bernini, and now 
generally called baroque — the architecture in fact of 
which I ,^])eak — it will not " be enougli to sav it is 
eccentric. '■ For " (to quote Mr. Ball) " no theory 
of arcliitectui e has the smallest chance of finding 
accejit.iiice which cannot be ajqilied inipartiallv to all 
the various manifestations of the art." The Gothic 






an uneasy mixture of admiration and contempt, " 
and till' same .seems to be true of the baroque style in 
relation to Mr. Ball. We have still to discover' what 
in fact constitutes true ecceiiti icity in architecture, and 
pieciselj at M hat jioiiit the baroque is culjiablv eccen- 
tric ; and this, if my argument is coriect. can only be 
done by ajiplving the principles „f Huniani.st De.sign. 

(4) And with legard to thi.s — the moie constructive 
liortion ol the them y— Mr. Ball's suggestion that I do 
■■ not realise liow inqiortant. how comprehen.sive, it 
really is do,-s too much honour to niv modestv ; and 
if. as he comjilains. J have treated it in a condensed 
form, It is only because (as — once again — i.s several 
times mentioned) 1 intend to elaborate it fullv in a 
.second volume. Meanwhile, as a beginning, it .s'eemed 
wisyo tiv todi-lodge s,„ue veneiable dogmatisms. 

^ Cf^rtaiii .Space : too much, 

according to Ml. Ball , o. , as he has now persuaded me. 

too little oil,, bllthillllv. 


Gloffukv Scott. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

Last Monday’s Paper at the Institute. 

Mr. Joass’s Paper on The Work of the late John 
Belcher, R.A., ’ attracted a numerous company, and 
the evening was a very interesting one. A large 
collection of slides was shown illustrative of every 
phase of the master s work. Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Professor Beresford 
Pite, Sir \\ illiam Plender, Past-President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Sir Wm. Gos- 
comhe John, R.A., Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O.. R.A.. 
Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
Secretary to the Zoological Society. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. C.B.. LL.D., Librarian to the House of Lord.s. 
and the President. The Paper will appear in the 
January issue. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour. 

According to the latest returns, the number of 
inembers on active service is as follows : 25 Fellow.s. 
Ii3 Associates. 63 Licentiate.s, 113 Students — 
total 374. The Fifth List of names on the Record 
ot Honour will appear in the next issue. 

The deepest sympathy is felt with Mr. A. G. R. 
Mackenzie [Associate 1901, Fellom 1913 1 (son of 
Mr. A. Marshall Alackenzie, LL.D.. A.R.S.A. [ F.]), 
"ho went to the front with the London Scottish. 
\\as .severely wounded, and has now had to suffer 
amputation of one of his legs. He lies in Hurslev 
aik Ho.spital, near Winchester, and is reported to 
be progressing favourably. 

Architects’ War Committee : Civic Survey Exhibition. 

An Exhibition of Drawings, forming part of the 
jondon section of Professor Geddes’ Collection, has 
been held during the past week at the R.I.B.A. 
mlleries. opening on the Loth and closing to-dav, the 
L)th. These drawings have been prepared and col- 
ected in order to replace in part Profe,ssor Geddes' 
me Collection which was lost on its way to India in 
1 le steamer Chut Grant, one of the victims of the late 
>erman crui.ser Emilen [see Journal, 7 Xov. 1914). 

-^Ir. Ernest Newton. A. R.A., President R.I.B.A.'. 
piesided at the inaugural ceremony, and the Exhibi- 
tion was formally opened by Lord Peel. Chairman of 
the London ('ountv Council. 


Air. Newton, having explained the purpose of the 
collection, made the interesting announcement that 
many of the drawings had been prepared under the 
auspices of the Architects' AVar Committee. This 
Committee, he said, had in view a scheme of Civic 
Surveys, by which it was hoped a good deal of work 
might be given to architects whose practice had been 
dislocated by the war. To carry this out, however, 
generous financial support was needed, and at present 
their funds were very low. 

In addition to the AVar Committee drawings, there 
were on view maps and plans of old London lent by the 
London County Council, two large maps lent bv the 
London .Society showing the distribution of open 
spaces about Greater London, and a number of maps, 
drawings, &c., from the R.I.B.A. Library. 

Lord Peel, in declaring the Exhibition open, said 
that some of the drawings showed that by verv small 
additions, or by connections between parts of London, 
they might, without even heroic efforts, produce an 
immense improvement in London towm-planning. In 
the course of his remarks his lordship read an extract 
from the Moniiiitj Chronicle of Nth .June L^.36. which 
had some special personal intere.st for him. It ran : 

■' The (lEXEiiti .4i;cniTE( tck.m. J.mit.ove.mext or London. 
—MV arr hn))iw to .see that this .subject is attracting the 
attention of Parliament ; Mr. .Alfferman Wood has obtained 
a select committee to eoiuider the propriety of a large mimber 
of new thcroiightare- for London. .''U- Robert Peel hoped that 
an enlarged view would be taken ot the .subject, and that the 
House would not fall into the iTior it had committed witli 
re..pc( t to railroad.'^. Peihap.s the best mode of jiroeeeding 
with lailroads woiih! hav-* been to apjjoint competent per.sons 
to survey the whole eoiiiitry. and to report ii))on the most 
elisihle lines; but though it was now too late to take that 
iou;,-e. something of the .-ame kind might be done, with a view 
to the eontempi.rted improvements of the metropolis ; ,and 
before money of an\' kind wa.s e.xpended. .some forc.sigiit ought 
to lie ii.sed as to the future extension of i.ondon. If t'oin- 
iiii,s.sionei.s eoiilil be found, in wiiom the public would have 
eouHdence. lor a pat onal and eom]>r(4ieiis \e jilan. it would be 
a subjei t ot iiiiK h ii ngiatiilati n. 

it wa.s rather icmaikable. continued Lord Peel, to 
compare tlie attitude then with the ideas of the present 
day. He spoke not from the technical side, but from 
the lay side from the side of tho.se who ought to 
be influenced liy architectural opinion towards the 
higher interests of town-planning and building. If 
we turn back to medueval times, we find that a great 
deal of attention use l to he jiaid to the planning of 
streets and the exterior of hou.ses. Nowadays people 
spent their money on the inside of their houses, and 
were content with deplorable stucco structures out- 
side. I f they would think a little more of the outward 
aspect of the city and its development it would be 
better. He was. however, rather hopeful that public 
opinion was awakening to t!ie desirability of introduc- 
ing beauty and iiariuony into the development and 
planning of our cities. He was well aware of the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of dealing with a gigantic citv 
like London, hut the efforts made to introduce some 
sort of .standard into tow n-jilanriing and building were 
lieginninn to have effect. He certaiulv found, in his 
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experience on the London County Council, that tliat 
body were becoming more modest than they used to 
be with regard to a-sthetic (juestions. and were more 
ready to follow cultivated and technical opinion and 
to defer to it. He wished that exhibitions of the 
kind they were inaugurating that day were more 
acceptable to the public, and that more of the 
public would come to them. The drawings shown 
must be extraordinarily stimulating to those who 
took an interest in the a'sthetic side of a city — in 
town-planning, in parks, and the larger aspects of 
civic life. As one of those who had to deal with 
the largest city in the world, and who was, of 
course, deeply interested in questions of housing, 
the improvement of the condition of the people, 
and of having towns nobly planned, he was per- 
sonally— and collectively, if he might say so — most 
grateful to the Eoyal Institute of British Architects 
for having organised this exhibition, and he lioped it 
would have the effect of arousing public opinion to 
the necessity of living in more splendid, noble, and 
largely schemed and planned towns. 

Responding to the vote of thanks, moved by Sir 
Aston Webb and seconded by iMi-. H. V. Lanchester, 
Lord Peel said that a large public body like the London 
(.’ounty Council must be subjected to criticism, but 
his opinion was that the helpful assistance which 
could be given by the Institute was far more useful 
than all the criticism that could be offered. The 
Council were doing what they could towards the 
furtherance of a great a'stiietie design for the future 
of London, and mere criticism was absolutely worth- 
less. They looked for assistance to e.xpert bodies such 
as the Institute of Architects who were cpialified to 
lead in these matters, and he believed that the a.ssist- 
ance of such a body would re.sult in great benefit. If 
the County Council coidd have help m that way more 
W(Uild be done to convert London into a beautiful city 
than all the measuies brought forward in I^ailiarnent 
during the last frftv or sixty years. 

The Architects’ War Committee : Important Undertaking 
by the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Royal Geograpliical Society has undertafcerr a 
valuable and arduous piece of work as an honorary 
contribution to the Govei’nment in the present crisis. 
This is no less than the compilation of a general map 
of Europe, on a scale of 1/1.000.000. The work in- 
volves much varied and detailed knowledge, including 
the cpiestion of condition of main roads, details of boun- 
daries, which are often ill-defined on existing maps, 
and nomenclature, which is to be based on the system 
accepted by the War Otfice. and which is a matter 
where unification should he welcotned. The Archi- 
tects' War Committee, before whom this undertaking 
has been brought, will be glad if any reader-: who have 
either leisure to assist in this scheme or local knowledge 
which would seem likely to he of value, would commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, Arthur R. Hink^:. Esq.. 
F.R.S.. Royal (reographical Society. Kensington Gore. 


Care of Ancient Churches. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York in June 
1913 requested Sir Lewis Dibdin, as the Dean of the 
Arches, in conjunction with other Diocesan Chancel- 
lors, to ascertain and repoit on the steps taken on the 
issue of faculties for the protection, both on archaeo- 
logical and artistic grounds, of Church fabrics which 
have to undergo repair or alteration. Sir Alfred B. 
Kenipe and Sir Charles E. H. Chadwyck-Healey acted 
with Sir Lewis Dibdin a.s a committee ; and they 
have now presented their report. 

The C'crainittee ttate that they have had the advantage of 
full di^eubeion with Mr. It'aiter Tapper [P.] and Mr. Ernest 
A'ewton, A.R.A., President E.I.B.A., who had given the 
Committee the benefit of their experience and judgment. 
They had also received valuable infoimation from Mr. \V. D 
Caroe [P.]. who at their request had given evidence hefoie 
them based on lus special c.vpcricnce as .-trehitect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Tlie Committee report that ehuix'he.s and their content.s are 
jilaeed by law under the care of the Bishop of the Diocese as 
Ordinary and those delegated to act on his behalf. His juris- 
diction, exercised by the Chancellor in the Consistory Court of 
the Diocese, extends to the control of every change which 
affect.s the structure, appearance, ornaments, decoration, or 
furniture of a church, though in practice it is not asserted in 
.‘:mall matters of repair or furnishing. It is pointed out, 
however, that it would be impossible for churchwardens to 
discharge theii duty of seeing to the upkeep of churches unless 
some authority inilependent of. or delegated by, the Ordinary 
wcie recognised a.s inherent in their office. Its extent is to be 
defined rather by common a.saent in particular cases than by 
the general apjilieation of precise rules. But jf a substantial 
alteration — even by v. ay of lepair, e.g,, an entirelj’ new roof 

i.s conlemjilated. tlie licence or faculty of the Ordinal y i.'- 
luee^sary. L.^peeuilly is tins the case with regard to so-called 
re]jati.> to ancient work winch if canted out might impair oi 
otherwise affect historieal or artistic tradition. 

The rejHiit .says; •'The matters for judicial consideration 
by the (. haneellor in coming to a deci.sion on any application 
for a taoulty iw liether unojiposed or ojipo.scd) are • <1 ) Whether 
the ].io]io.--ed ehange is in accordance with ccclc 5 ia.stical law ; 
(2) whether in the paiticular cireumstanccs it is desirable. 
Pnder the latter head it is the duty of the Judge to have 
legard to the coii\ cnieiiee and permanent advantage of the 
parish, to aiehiti etural. areh:i ologieal and aiti.stie eon-.itlera- 
tions. ' Faculties involving considerable alteration oi 
renovation of ancient i luirches are not granted unle.ss an arcbi- 
tect of reeogni.'.ed po.sition leoomniends the work and .siipei- 
vises its e.xeeution. The Court in considering an aiqilication 
for a faculty relies hugely on the views expressed and the 
information furnislad by the arclutcet in charge of the work. 
But there exists no unitoini or oftieially recognised niachinerv 
by which the Point can olitain .skilled and independent advie'e 
ujiouarcliuological. arclutectnial. airl ^ ‘ ' 

on a]iplication,-- for faculties. Nof. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 


carefully and judiuoudy exercised, and ha.s been lariielv 
ettectivc, HI Jiieteming ilheonsidercd changes in the fabric’s (it 
anen-nt parisii chuiehes. 

-Ml iition is made in the report of the list of 40 churches sub- 
mitted to the Archbishojis and described by the Society for 
th.. Iiotection of Ancient Building, as case.,' where - de.struc- 
ace cujik has been carrii d out tinder a faculty .since 1896.” 
J he Ommiittee have investigated the matter aiid find that in 
H out of the 40 c j-e ■ no f.icully wa, obtained. In one ca.se 
the only crmci.-rn i, that the church was •• entirelv ‘ restored ’ 

Rolf -P a'"''"'-, " is meant thj late (1. F. 

B dl. A L..\ , and the inferenee .seems to be that any works 
suggested b\ this eminent arehiteet must be harmful. As a 

, fl m fulargemeut and adoinment 

II, an le-toiation. and wue c eiy earefullv eon.sidered 
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by the Chancellor. Tn another ca.se, not only was no faculty 
granterl. but the list is blank as to the nature of the work and 
the objection to it. In 18 of the 19 ca.ses where facultie.s were 
obtained well-known architects were employed — e.r/., the late 
-Mr. Hodgson Fowler, Sir Thomas Jackson, the late .Mr. 
Bodley, Mr. Comper. and Mr. Currey. In the nineteenth <'a.s(' 
the faculty wms not for architectural work but fo]‘ stained- 
gla.ss windows. In 10 of the 19 ca.ses the allegations of the 
Society as to removal of work which could have been repaired, 
as to the fact of removal, as to the anticjuity of work removed, 
or a.s to the insertion of new work, are categorically denied by 
those on the .spot with intimate knowledge of and res]X)nsi- 
bility for the churches concerned. In another case (one of the 
non-faculty group) complaint is made of the refacing of an 
ancient wall, which, however, seems to have been erected 
almost within living memory — viz,, about 1818. The Com- 
mittee, honest intention of the 

Society i' ■■ ■ ■ nd, despite all defects, its value. 

Every influence which tends to prevent the unnecessary dis- 
turbance of ancient work i.s salutary ; it may W'ell be that 
•some of the Society s criticisms are sound, and do not merely 
dcp-nd on the artistic doctrines of a few individuals. 

The Committee make several .suggestions for the improve- 
ment of procedure in faculty .suits, for jireventive measures, 
tor the supervision of works after the issue of a faculty, and 
toi si'curing additional coercive power. 

In the opinion of the Committee greater care is needed in 
th" drafting of faculties so that the works authorised mav be 
described exnliritly and with adequate fulness. Harm has 
also resulted from careless or ignorant work done in pursuance 
of a faculty, w'hich might have been prevented, or at lea.st 
detected earlier, if it had been somebody's duty to see that 
the faculty was properly acted on. Xo part of the evidence 
given l>y .Mes.srs. Tapper, Xewton, and Caroe, and by Canon 
l.iictt, was moie impressive than their unanimous insistence 
on the sii[)ivme importance of a suitable selection of the con- 
tractor and even of the actual workmen to whom work on an 
aiieient church is contided. ft must lie eonfe.s.sed that tlii.s U 
a side of the problem with which the faculty system can never 
■s.itisfactorily deal. More can he accomplished by the in- 
lornial mlvice and intervention of the Bi.sho]) and those acting 
imdcr him. but it depends most of all on the architect." 

Ill making their recommendation.s the Committee have con- 
■■'idcred hoH’ the machinery of the Consi.story Courts may be 
made mure effective for the protection of ancient churches 
lom neglect or ill-advised alterations. But they add, " It i.s 
Jilaui that no machinery, however perfect, will be of the 
'tna.ie.^t use for thi.s purpo.se unless it be used." In the 
opinion of the Committee the machinery of the Consistory 
-ourts tor the projier consideration and decision of eases sub- 
mitted to them c.iii. without much difficulty or change, be 
made reasonably effective by the joint action of the Bishops 
and Chancellors. But in order to make it adequate for the 
(iiotection of ancient churches it is ncces.sary to enforce 
(il applications for faculties in all proper cases, and (2) the 
due observance of faculties wlien granted. The fulfilment of 
ie.se conditions con only be secured by the direct and sus- 
tained (“fforts of the Bi.shop.s themselves, first and chieffy by 
ii'ing their ver_v large powers of influence and persuasion : ami 
secondly, if and when necessary, bv coercive proceedings to 
eompel oliedience to the law. 

Postponement of Scholarship Competitions. 

It is announced that the Open Examinations for the 
British School at Rome Scholarsliips in Architec- 
ture, &c., and for the Henry Jarvis Studentship in 
-A.rchitecture, due to be held in 191.5, will be post- 
poned for one year. -Announcement will be made 
later of the date by which the works for these post- 
Iioiied e.xaniiiiations are to be sulimitted. Uandidate.-- 
who would have lieeu (jualitied lo roinpcte for the 
1915 Scholar.ship.s wdl not bv reasori of thi.s notice 
torteit their qualification to compete in the postponed 
ex.uuinatiorm. 


Underground Water in London. 

The unexpected appearance of underground water 
in connection with excavations for buildings in the 
metropolis frequently occasions annoyance and ex- 
pense, andtheR.I.B.A. Science Standing Committee are 
desirous of preparing a large scale map, which, when 
completed, will be kept for reference on the Institute's 
premises, to indicate the position of underground 
water where already observed. It is highlv probable 
that many streams which formerly existed on the 
surface of the land now covered by London still flow 
beneath the ground, and by the aid of the proposed 
map their present course may, approximately at least, 
be conjectured if not determined. 

The Science Standing Committee wmuld accordingly 
be glad to receive from members of the Royal Insti- 
tute or other architects information under the follow- 
ing heads of underground water met with in course 
of building operations or excavations either in the City 
or the County of London or in Greater London : 

(1) The e.xact locality. 

(2) Depth at which water wa.s encountered, measured 
either from the street level, or. preferably, from the 
Ordnance datum. 

(3) Nature of the soil. 

(4) Date as exactly as possible. 

(5) Permanence or otherwise of the level of the v ater — 
i.e., whether the water remained at the level at which it 
was first ob.^erved, ro.se, or fell. Also whether there was 
any seasonal or tidal variation of level. 

(6) JIanner in which the water was dealt with. 

Information should be sent to. and will be thank- 
fully received by, the Chairman of the Committee, 
Frederic R. Farrow [F.], 12 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 

Commissions in the Army. 

It has been suggested that Learned and Professional 
Societies may do good service at the present juncture 
by urging the countrv’.s needs upon the notice of such 
of their younger members as are fitted to fill the 
po.sition of regimental officers. Besides the Xew Armv, 
which afi'ords good opportunities for suitable men to 
obtain commi,ssion.s, provision has to be made for 
repairing wastage in the Regular Army and in all the 
successive formations which may have to take the 
field later. It is desirable, therefore, that candidates 
should apply at once for commissions in order that 
their training may begin without delay so that they 
mav be ready for active service immediately they are 
needed. The Secretary R.I.B..A. has been provided 
with information on the subject which he will be 
pleased to supply to members on application. 

The Belgian Mission of Art, 

The Belgian Mission of Art invite members of the 
R.I.B..\. to visit the e.xhibition of pictures by Belgian 
artists who remained in their country after the German 
invasion and aie ruined by the war. The exhibition, 
which is lieing held at the AIcLean Gallery. 7 Hav- 
market, \V., consists of oil-paintings, water-colours, 
etching.s, engravings, drawings, landscapes, and views 
of town- since laid wa.ste bv the invaders. All are on 
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sale at veiy moderate prices. Accompanying each 
picture sold is a certificate of its origin and of its 
transport through the German hues by Messrs. 
Raphael Damman and Armand Du Plessv, Directors 
of the E.xhibition. The sale of the pictures would be 
a great help to the distressed Belgian artists, and the 
opportunity is a favourable one for purchasers of 
Christmas presents. The exhibition !.■< open from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m (Saturdays 10 to 1). 


TllK EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Designs. 

Instruction‘s lo Camtidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of pajx-r of not less than InnK'rial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education. 
Royal Institute of British Architect.s, 9 Conduit Street, \V.. 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
HIS FULT. X-tJiE .\XD ADDEESS, and the name of the 

school, if any. in which tlie ilrawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a seliool or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit hy advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at any angle of 45' in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (//) are to be Hni.'hed as working 
drawings. Letterinij on nil drnirhiijs nm-d he of n clear, 
srholrirhl, and iinnfjected rharacitr. 

Subject XIX. 

(а) A .Mejiorial to Lord Roberts overlooking the 
tiaining ground of a Garrison ('it'. ; on a low hill rising 
with a general inclination of one in five. The Memorial is 
to stand on the summit of the hill ujion a level plateau 
about 80 feet in diameter. The height of the Memorial 
is not to exceed 120 feet. 

Drna-huj.'f . — General plan to -|'„-iiich scale. Detail jilan 
(.so far as may be necessary), elevations ami sections ; 
scale ojitional. 

(б) A Gar.xoe for a L \rge ( oi ntry M.xxsiox. Provide 
for four ow ner s and four visitors' cars, and washing place ; 
residence for chief ehautteiir. and sleeping accommodation 
for four visitors' chauffeurs. Provide also accommodation 
for artesian well, jmmj) and wat<T tower, to supply the 
mansion ; electric lighting and power plant, engineer's 
workshop ; heating, fuel store, and incidental requirements 
to be provided. The site is not limited ; the courtyard 
type of plan is suggested. 

Dma-ha/.i. — Plans, elevations and sections to (-inch scale, 
and i-inch detail of ,i jiortion. 

Snhjecf XX. 

(a) A Facade for an important firm of Fine Art Pub- 
lishers, in the jirincipal street of a Capital City. Width 
of site, 36 feet (between buildings). Height not to exceed 
four floors above [lavement line ; there is to be a .sihoii 
J'ront on the ground floor, and a sejiarate entrance to a 
tine art gallery on the first tlooi-. The faeinsi mateiial to he 
generally of .stone, but brick is not to be n~ed. 


Drau'utij ^. — Plans at ground and first-floor levels’ 
showing arrangement of facade elevation and section. All 
to J-inch scale. 

(6) A Detached Swtmyiixg Bath foe .t Boys' Pcblic 
School. Bath not to exceed 70 feet in length. 

Draicimjs. — Plan, elevations and longitudinal sections 
to t-inch scale, and a cross section through bath to .l-inch 
scale. 

Subject XXL 

(«) A Band Stand in a Public Park to accommodate 
20 performers. To be arranged as a large alcove in con- 
nexion with a colonnade. 

Dran-inej.-i. — Plan, elevation and section to J-inch scale. 
Details to J-inch scale. 

(h) A Hostel for Male Students on a Detached 
Suburban .Site to accommodate 30. and to include a 
suite of rooms for married warden. 

Drawings. — Plans, elevations and sections to J-inch scale. 


Dates for Suhaiis.sion of Desiiin.s in 1915. 


United K'ngdom 
Johamiebburg 
Melbourne ... 
.Sydney 
Toronto 


subjt-ct XIX. 
27th Fell. 
30th April 
30th May 
30th Mav 
31-t .MaXh 


Subji'ct XX. 
30th Aj ril 
30th ..lime 
31.-t -lulv 
31st July 
30th .May 


Subject XXI 
30th June 
31st Aug. 
30tli Sept. 
30th Sept. 
31st .lulv 


The Final : Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce that the 
designs submitted by the following Students wlio are quali- 
fying for tlie Final Examination have been ap])roved : 

SI’BJECT XVll. 
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Ml- Delclicr’s Design for a Cliureli on the ReBcnfs Canal, Paddington 


THE WORK OF THE L.4TE JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 

By J. J. JoASS [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th December 1914. 

I N dealing with the subject of this Paper I feel that I must necessarily be covering grounrl which 
is already familiar to most of those here to-night. It is not my intention to atld to the eloquent 
testimonies to Mr. Belcher's memory by many of his colleagues and contemporaries at the time 
of his death. I propose rather to mark out clearly the successive phases of his career and to shew you 
HI detail some of the more important works l)y means of lantern .slides, describing them shortiv as 
we proceed. 

Mr. Belcher was born in 1841 at Trinity Square, Southwark. He spent his life in London, and 
died last year at no great distance from the place of his birth. He was therefore a true Londoner, and 
bis interests and sympathies were bound up in the city which he loved so well. His father, Mr. .John 
Belcher, was also an architect and siua ej’or. who practised at Xo. 5, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
He was an able man of business, with considerable artistic and musical ability. His mother was a 
direct descendant of IVilliam Woollet. the eminent engraver. The M'oollets were originally of Dutch 
origin, and as many of the members of the family had artistic gifts Mr. Belcher's artistic character 
may have been derived from them. iMr. Belcher spent a year or two at school at Lu.vembourg, and 
e\ en at that time gave evidence of a decided bent for sketching and drawing, some of his sketches of 
the Luxembourg fortitications being engraved in the lllusfrated London News of 1867. 

About the age of twenty-one he spent some time in Paris studying especially modern French 
architecture, and some of the work done in his father's office .soon afterwards bore distinct evidence of 
Tliird Sarie-,, Vjl. xxrr Xo, 3. -9 Jau ign. 


X 
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this influence. In the year 1865 he was taken into partnership by his father and commenced an 
active career as an architect which only terminated with his death. 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Belcher’s work and of the veiy considerable influence which he has 
had on contemporary architecture there is one aspect which should not be lost sight of. His father 
practised in the City of London at a period when the traditions of Soane, Donaldson, and their school 
had by no means died out. He was almost entirely unaffected by the Gothic Eevival and the teach- 
ings of its prophets, not from any inability to appreciate and understand the beauty of Gothic, but 
from a logical conviction that such work was unsuitable to the requirements of his time, particularly 
in the class of work he was likely to be engaged upon in London City. He sent his son to Paris to 
studv especially the Renaissance work, and no doubt what he learned at that time affected in a very 
marked manner the work of his later years. A continuity of thought and tradition was thus preserved 
from father to son which connected him to an unusual extent with the traditions of the later phases 
of English Renaissance architecture and specially qualified him to take part in the early manifesta- 
tions of its revival. 

On his return to his father's office the first buildings which bore the mark of the influence of John 
Belcher, jun., were the Royal Insurance Company's building in Lombard Street and the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company in Cornhill. Some of the sculpture of the former building was executed by 
Thomas Thornycroft, the father of the present Royal Academician, and illustrates at that early period 
the importance which Mr. Belcher attached to the allied arts in connection with architecture, a principle 
to which he was faithful to the last and which was to have a great effect on his future work. 

Xotwithstanding the paternal warnings and instruction he soon came under the influence of the 
Gothic movement, and in fact l^ecame one of its most enthusiastic devotees. He was a contemporary 
of Wedding, and the work of Godwin, Burges, and Street affected him powerfully. The effects of this 
change are first noticealfle in his work at Mansion House Buildings at the coiner of Queen Victoria 
Street and Poultry, now occupied liy Messrs. Mappin & Vebli, and a small hall for the Curriers’ Com- 
pany, afterwards pulled down and rebuilt by Messrs. Rylands to allow of the extension of their premises 
(see fig. 1). 

During Mr. Belcher’s Gothic i*eriod such men as Mr. Harry Wilson, Mr. Xeedham Wilson, and 
Mr. Beresford Pite were at work in his office, and had he been successful in obtaining a commission for 
a great public building at this time the result, I have no doubt, would have been notable. Tliis 
was not to be, however, and most of the work carried out was of a domestic character — as, for example, 
Stowell Park, a restoration and additions on a large scale for the Earl of Eldon. A special feature 
of the design is the garden. This drawing [fig. ffj is by Professor Beresford Pite — a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, and a remarkable one of its kind. Other examples are Holcomlie, Chatham ; Yeldhall Manor, 
Twyford ; Morden Grange, Blackheath ; Eyot House, Chiswick Mall, fur Sir John Thoinycroft ; and 
his own house, Redholni. 

These designs were typical of the best domestic architecture of the time whim the great mass of 
such work was exceedingly poor. They reflect strongly the work of Xesfield anil Xorraan Shaw, who, 
along with a few other pioneers, were the forerunners of the great advance in English Domestic 
architecture which followed. 


A notable feature of nearly every one of these designs is the garden^-a suliject which 
specially appr>aled t.t IMr. Belcher when the idea of a garden designed bv an architect seemed most 
unusual. This love of gardens continued all through his life, and I will shew you later some further 
examples of his work in this branch of our art. 

Although keenly interested in ecclesiastical architecture Mr. Belcher had few opportunities in this 

direction, and the most important designs were never carried out. Among these is the desim for the 

completion of Brandons Gordon Square church. This ffne soLm IV, , ei ii r . " 

^ ^ [fig- dj would have been a great 
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Fig. 1. Btlands’s Premises, Wood Street. 
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addition to the church. The Catholic Apostolic Church, Paddington, is another design of that period. 
It will remind you of Sedding'.s yioane Square church, which was erected about the same time. ith 
the exception of one or two small restorations and additions, he did no moie church work until quite 
recently. 

About the year lS7n Mr. John Belcher, sen., retired from business, and his son entered into 
partnership with Mr. James lY. James. This arrangement continued until 1882, iNIr. James continuing 
the business management of the firm until his retirement in the latter year. 

Soon afteixv'ards Mr. Beresford Pite returned to him after a year’s absence on the staff of The 
Builder. In 1885 he became a partner, and much of the work subsequently produced exhibits his 
influence very strongly. Their conversion from Gothic appears to have taken place about the same 
time, and the Eenaissance soon captivated them. [Signs of this change are not wanting in Mr. Belcher’s 
domestic work, and several visits to the Continent seem to have confirmed him in his devotion to 
the stjde. 

His first important public building, the new Hall for the Institute of Chartered Accountants, was 
won in competition. It was the lighter and more fanciful phase of Benaissance architecture which 
appealed most to him at this time, an<l his mind was strongly stimulated Ijy visits to Southern Germany 
and Vienna. The eccentricities of the late Italian work at Genoa also had its effect upon him and is 
reflected in the Accountants' Hall. 


At the date of its completion in 1801 this building possessed many novel and almost startling 
features, though they are no longer thought so, and since then many of them have become so familiar 
by much repetition as to seem almost hackneytal. It attracted a great deal of notice, favourable and 
otherwise, according to the.jndividual leanings of the critics of those days ; indeed, the controversy 
still goes on. I have just heard from a friend of mine in Lord Kitchener’s army, billeted on another 
member of our profession whose pet topic is the pernicious influence (jf Belcher and all his works on 
English architecture. This individual is in a distinct minority to-day, however. Its sound proportion 
and beautiful detail make this building even now one of the most interesting and stimulating 
examples of the modern Benaissance style in England. Moreover, it is unique in being embellished 
by the work of two of the most accomplished English sculptors, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, B.A., and 
the late Mr. Harry Bates. They have never, in my opinion, surpassed their work on this building, 
which, I think, is the high-water mark of architectural scnlj)tme in this country, and the exquisite 
fitness of the setting gives additional value to its effect. 

It is pleasing to have to record that the interior decoraticm of the t'ouncil Chamber of this buildini' 
is now in progress. It is based upon the lines originally suggested— a repetition of the architectuie of 
the room in the great panels on either side, with subjects of a symbolical character carihal routid the 
semi-domes at either end. The work is being carried out by Mr. George Murray, and I am glad to be 
able to state that it had Mr. Belcher's entin' sympathy and approval. It was no sm<dl comt'oi t to him 
in his last illness to know that this building, which I have good reason to believe was his favourite 
one, was at last to be embellished as he intended it to be done. 


While the Chartered Accountants' building was in progress the competition design hjr tin* South 
Kensington Museum was being prepared. The reputation of an architect usuallv l ests upon work which 
he has actually carried out and left behind complete, but this design, like the first design fur St Paul's 
in the case of Wren, must certainly be reckoned with in any estimate of Mr. Belcher’s work and influ 
ence. It gave a fine opportunity for the display of that imaginative and fanciful phase of the Benai.' 


sance which he adopted at this period, and, I think, has not been surpa^>ed in these qualities bv an ’ 
English architect of our time. The drawing of the Main Entrance Hall and Gallery [fifr 4] has not 
been seen by many of the present generation of draughtsmen, and is nn,. finest m'chitectu 1 


drawings 1 know. 


Among a number of designs made about this time, chiellv in (•(iniin.tn;,,,, i 

• itwy I'c inenti<)ned a 
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very tine one for the chief office:^ of the Eoyal Insurance Company in Liverpool. This shews a tendency 
to the more orthodox line^ of the Italian Renaissance, which becomes increasingly apparent m his work 
from year to year. 

About the vear 1890 the office was removed from Adelaide Place to ‘20, Hanover Square, and with 
the removal came a change in the character of his practice. For a number of years following he had 
little work to do in the Citv, but in another direction he was fully occupied. About the year l89o 



Ki«. 5 The Ashton IIemobicl 


Mr. Belcher collaboi'ated with ^Ir. Macartney and the late Mr. Bradley Batsford in the pi’oductioii nf 
The Later Benaissaiice Architecture in England. This was a work which absorbed a great deal of his 
time and interest, and he frequently referred to this time as one of the happiest of his life. Many were 
the meetings and conferences, and innumerable the drawings, photographs, and sketches passed in 
review before the liiial >election Mas made. I ha\e been told by one of the best-known and most 
successful architects in America that it is the most useful architectural work ever published, and it 
must certainly have saved many an architect an infinity of trouble in the design of English woodwork. 
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The making of this hook liaJ the effect of turning Mr. Belcher's thoughts from Vienna and Genoa to 
England, and had a great influence upon his subsequent work. 

Mhile he was engaged upon this work, in the year 1895, it was, I think. Mr. Beresford Bite who 
suggested to him that I might have some drawings which were required for illustration. Several were 
found suitable, and eventually I made a number of others, which have found a place in the book. 



r'lG. 6 Ashton Memori.il: Side View of Colonnadf.. 


At the same time 1 found a good deal of very varied work to do in his office, and in this way a 
lasting friendship commenced which endured until the day of his death. In 1905 we entered into 
partnership and since then worked constantly together. 

The leisure which he had enjoyed for several years was interrupted by work on the drawings for the 
new Town Hall at Colchester. This was won in competition with several other well-known London 
architects, and was the first of several designs bast'd on decidedly English lines. From this time 
onward the practice, whieli was it steadily increasing one. left him little time for further efi’orts in a 
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literary direction. He found time in 1906-7 to write Essentials in Architecture, a very opportune work 
and one which met with an extensive welcome from the Press and public. It was with him a labour of 
love and represents verv faithfully the principles which he continually strove to put into practice. 

Eepresentative woHs of these years are the Colchester Town Hall, The Tower, Pangbourne, Plectra 
House, Cambriilge Town Hall, Corn bury Park [fig. 7], and the Ashton Memorial [figs, o & 6]. The 
outstanding feature of the latter building is, I think, its construction. The site is a most exposed one 
and the wind pressure upon the isolated dome at times enormous. In the ground plan the four diagonal 



Fio. 7 (‘ORNBURY Park. Oxfokdshthj : Nf.m Enthvnce 


chambers, besides enclosing and sheltering the piazzas, form powerful buttresses for the corners of the 
s(ju.ire. They are weighted by cupolas above, and the walls of the first stage are carried up of great 
width with a hollow space between. The second stage, as you will observe, is constructed on the 
jirinciple of the Homan Pantheon, having the alternate rectangular and semicircular recesses adopted 
with so much success there, giving great lateial strength to the wall supporting the dome, combined 
with lightness (jf construction, and doing away entirely with the use of steel until the dome itself is 
reached, Ac. 

Other work of this period includes the Hoyal London ln>urance Company's Offices, the recon- 
struction of No. 4o Belgrave 6<j[uare. a library in 49 Prince Late, Mappiu A Webb’s new premises, 
Oxford Street, adilitions to Winchester House. Old Broad Street, and the Hoyal Insurance Buildimr 
in Piccadilly. 

(To hr eontinned. i 
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THE CIVIC DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 
AS A WAR MEASURE. 

By H. Y. Lanchester, Vice-President E.I.B.A. 

Read at a Meeting convened by the Architects’ War Committee, and 
held at the R.T.B.A. Galleries, Thursday, 17th Dec. 1914. 

4 S you are probably aware, an important part 
.A of tbe work of the Architects' War Committee 
is the provision of work for those architects who 
are deprived of a livehhood owing to the tVar. 
It is all very well to raise the cry of '■ Business as 
usual,” but it soon becomes obvious that when a 
large proportion of the national earnings have to be 
devoted to carrying on warfare on its present scale, 
other industries involving the employment of capital 
must suffer, and that after making due allowance 
for those professional men who are qualified and able 
to join His Majesty's Forces there must still remain 
a large number who are placed in a very difficult 
position, not only among architects, but in other 
professions connected with building and all forms of 
activity depending on capital. 

Xow. in looking around to see how such pro- 
fessional men could he most usefully employed, the 
Professional Employment section of the War Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the work of 
Civic Development Survey should take a prominent 
place in their programme. 

I do not propose to go into the efforts being made 
to secure this support, but I nia}" say that they have 
received a measure of encouragement sufficient to 
justify perseverance in these activities. A general 
scheme for administration has been sketched out. 
but, as there are other more important consideration.s 
before us. I will not now take up your time with 
details of this kind, but will pass on to define what is 
comprehended in the work of the Civic Dev'elopment 
■Survey. 

Perhaps you will ask why. before doing this, 1 do 
not proceed to make out the case for undertaking 
this work either at all or more especially at the 
present time. 1 will giv'e you my reason for leaving 
this admittedly necessary argument till the end. It 
IS that there has been .so much vmgue talking and 
loose thinking on this subject that until a clear 
definition of the aims and methods of a Civic Develop- 
ment Surv'ey is formulated it is impossible to appre- 
ciate either its general claims or its .suitability as a 
war measure. 

Now, as might be expected, of all our British cities. 
London has carried this class of work the fiirtlie.st. 
and the fact that we have now on the walls a number 
of examples of civic survev’ work in London will 
materially lighten mv task. M here authorities ditfer 
1 shall make no attempt to decide between them, 
but will content myself with the broad general lines 
and leave it an open question as to relativ'e urgency 
of the various sectious. 

It will help mv piiipose to quote Mr. Raymond 


Unwin, who has, vve must all agree, so fully justified 
his selection for the post of Chief Inspector of Town 
Planning by the Local Government Board. 

SCHEDTILE OF PbEUMIXAEY InFORILVTIOX THE COLLEC- 
TION AND CONSIDEHATION OF WHICH AT A PUBLIC TOWN 

PLANNING ENQUIRY SHOULD BE PROVUDED FOR BY THE 

Town Planning Bill. 

(а) A collection of old maps to .show as completely as 
2)03sible past lines of the town’s development. (Those pre- 
pared in 1832 would be useful in thi.s connection.) 

(б) Ordnance Survey maps, coloured to show the present 
condition of the town with regard to such matters as : — 

1. Difference in degree of density of population. 

2. Any insanitary areas, or areas of special poverty. 

3. Distribution of manufacturing business areas. 

4. Parks and other public open space.s. 

5. Vacant spaces available for the extension of (4). 

6. Public buildings and all place.s of public interest or 

special beauty within the area to be dealt with. 

7. Traffic facilities, railways, tramway.-', tubes, water- 

ways. &e. 

8. The lines of m-ain drainage and water .supply. 

9. All the finer existing trees on the area to be dealt with . 

together with any other feature of natural beauty or 

interest. 

(c) Geological maps, with diagrams showing prevailing 
winds, rainfall, &c. 

(d) Contour survey maps of the an'n.s to be dealt with, show- 
ing the level.s of the whole of the ground at frequent intervals. 

(e) A relief model of certain portions of tbe ground would be 
most desirable. 

(/) Maps of other towns, ancient and modern, English and 
foreign, similarly situated, to be used for purposes of corapari- 
.son and suggestion. 

In addition to the information required to make the 
above maps there should be collected all possible infor- 
mation concerning : — 

(a) General traffic conditions, and statistics, the degree of 
flow into and out from the centre with its genera! direction. 

(h) Particulars of existing, jiropo.scd. aiui de.sirable railway, 
waterway, highway, and tramway facilitie.s. 

(f) Particulars of local industries and the requirement.s for 
their encouragement and extension. 

{d) Particulars of existing tendeneie.s of the town'.s growth, 
with indications afforded by them as to the natural lines of the 
town's ilevelopraent. 

(e) Historical and legemlary as.so(iatioi)s with places or 
buildings, particulai-s of places of special beauty, together with 
such points as a pro.spect of .sea, river-front, or public building 
which it is important to preserve or provide for. 

In connection with (e) a collection of photos with plans 
to show their points of view would be of great v'alue. 

(/) Particulars as to parks, jilaygrounds, and other public 
space.s. with statistic.s as to th.-ir relative use by the public, and 
suggestions as to the sp-oial needs of the present town, and as 
to de.sirable place.s to be reserved to me.-t the needs of future 
town cxteii-sioiis. 

Ill) Estimate.-, of the probable future requirement of school.s 
and all other public buildings for which it would be desirable 
that .sites should be chosen and i-e.scrvcd. 

ill) Particulars of any local customs, reiiuircraents. or preju- 
dices affecting the de.'-irablc .-iz- and shape of building plots 
for various purposes, hence determining the distribution and 
distance apart of new street.s. Any suggestions as to the 
character and treatment of new streets. 

(i) And, tinallv. particulars of all local conditions as to 
building materials and traditional methods of building preva- 
lent in the district, types of trees and shrubs which are known 
to flourish, and any of the more subtle i lunaetei islics which go 
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to make up the indi\ iduality — historieal, economical, and numbers of employee^, the localitie;- they occupy, average 

artifdic- of the town or city under con-^ideration, with a riew wages, &c. 

to pieserving as far as possihle such indi\ iduality in the g Traffic. — Railway, water, tramway and road facili- 


enlarged town. 

Oh'TLixE Scheme foe Civic Development Sueveys 

IX EeLATIOX to PEOFEiS.sIOXAL UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In view of the general recognition of the fact that 
thorough civic survey.s are an essential preliminary to 
tlie preparation of sound schemes fur the future develop- 
ment of our cities, it may be pointed out tJtat the 
present moment oft'er.s exceptional opportunities for 
enlisting the services of those peculiarly qualified for 
such an undertaking. It is already evident that 
during the continuance of the War there will be a con- 
siderable diminution of employment among the pro- 
fessional classes, many of wliom would posse.ss expe- 
rience and training suited to the demands of this work. 
In such conditions the provi.sioii of a means of liveli- 
llood is bv far the best method of avoiding distress, 
and, therefore, employment or work having a general 
and permanent value meets, to an e.xceptional degree, 
the necessities of the case. A subscription for the 
jHU'po.se lias been started Ijy the Architects' War Com- 
mittee. but it is allocated to this profession only. and. 
as it does not appear that a scheme so wide in its scope 
.should lie dealt with on tliese exclusive lines, it is hoped 
that the other professions will be induced to co-operate 
in the collection and distribution of a fund, wliich. 
liaving regard to the general utility of the work to be 
done, .should also receive .support from tlie nation as a 
w luile. 

Local supervision might be e.xercised l>y an honorary 
I’oniinittee of leading citizens who would enqiloy. on 
certain definite line.s, a professional staff, recom- 
mended to them by tlie various cominittees interested, 
for the purpose of procuring and tabulating sucli in- 
lormation as i.s cumpreliended lu the civic .survey. 

It IS suggested tliat the work should be grouped 
under the following headings ; — 

1. Ak( H.Eoi.ooirAi,.- -( 'oMipri'ing records of all sifs 
and buildings of aieliitcetoral or historic iiitere..,!. with 
positions and particiil.irs intlic.itcd on niajis. — All e.M'tiiig 
information i ollated and ileticieiieies .siipjilied. — Sugiges- 
tioiis for the Use and jiicsei vation of biiilditigs obsolete for 
their original pur(ioses. 

2. Kei kevtiox. — T he study of existtny information. — 
I’osition. I harac ter. and <ireas of jtaiks and reeieation 
giound', the extent to which they aic Used, and the loca- 
tion. deiisitv. and geiicial status of the inhahit.mt- Using 
them. — Riiblic building.s. sueh as libr'fie.-. bath', ete.. on 
the same ha-i'. -- Rri\ ate playing fields, golf link', i te., 
dealt with on similar lines. — N.'tional features of ex, op- 
tional interest. — Suggestions as to correl.ition of all the'e. 
neighbourhood, centres. &c. 

3. Horc \TlON'Ar.. — .Study of existing statistics to 
educational facilitic' and the local demands on them, dia- 
grammatic indication.' ot giade. at tend.incc'. ,ind tin 
operations of private anil religious bodie'. 

4. HvGtLNF. - Existing statisties are here tan ly i om- 
plete. Study of thc~e in relation to phv'iograpliy ond 
pop il.ition density, with rc.-iilt' shown gr.iphn alK. 

5. Co.m.merce. — T he indication of cx'-t jim , ,,,,,1 pioliahle 
future) cciitics of cmploviimiit. tlien- ch.u.icti.r. the 


ties with the existing traffic. Capacity of each and pro- 
bable luture developments considered in relation to traffic. 

7. Vau'atiox. — Graphic rendering of relative values of 
all land and buOdings. 

8. General. — Collection and classification of maps, 
illustrations and statistics of other towns, British or 
foreign, displaying similarities in their growth and circum- 
stances. 

The information gathered under these headings 
would be placed in graphic form on Ordnance maps, 
thus giving facilities for comparison between the 
various factors, and forming a permanent record of 
pre.sent conditions and future possibilities. The whole 
would be arranged in a form suitable for publication if 
required, but the confidential character of some of the 
information would necessitate that exhibition or pub- 
lication should be at the discretion of the municipal 
authorities. iSubject to this proviso the results would 
naturally be gathered together to form a civic museum, 
open to the public, which is bound to e.xercise an 
important influence on the future of the city. 

Now I have endeavoured to subdivide all this work 
into groups and have prepared ivhat may be described 
as .specimen sheets, showing how the work may be 
carried out by many who liave liad so far no previous 
training except a sound general education couiiled 
witJi t)io discipline of .some employment, so that 
workers of all kinds may be brought into the scheme 
by a good sy.steni of organisation and by clarity of 
definition in the.se subdivisions. 

CIVIC SURVEY— DRAFT SPECIMEN SHEETS. 

Sheet 1. 

I. — Ari h.eolooy (.4. Gexkrai,). 

I’repare a plan of the city (Using 0-inc-h Ordn.im e 
sliei'ts) showing by hatehmgs its extent at the following 
perioiis : — 

Roman ... ... ... IM 

500 to 1700 m 

1700 to 1831 = 

1831 to 1851 

1851 to 1871 

1871 to 1891 Ili'H' 

1891 to 1901 x'. 

1901 and after ... ... ... ... == 

.Xiippli'ment.uA notes a- to tho rea.son.s for (leriods of 
stagnatton and (levi'lopmriit anil <is to any salient fe.itures 
of the eity as a whole at wirions dates, such as I’lies of 
w,ill, water-coiii'ses. Ac. 

Old maps and views or eojnes should be collected and 
arrangid n order of date. Kefeieiiee .should be made to 
those in existing cnllectious. stating where tliev mav be 
found. 

Sheet 2. 

1. — Aia II Loi.oi.v I R, SrEfiAl.). 

I’lot uf iieee"ai v) and lint on Oiilnaiiee .sheet' ; — 

Biiti'h e.inip' . 

Iloiiiau eamp' 

Batdetielrl' ■ , 


Bull 

i’liik 

.Salnioii 
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Oth^r lii-toric sites ... 

Roman roads ... .. .. ... . Pale g;rey 

Roman buildings ... ... ... ... ... Red 

Mcdia'val buildings ... ... ... Blue 

1503 to 1700 ... ' Oreen 

Buildings of exceptional architectural intere.st since 

1700 Black 

Building.s of hi.stoiie interest (such a.s re.sidences of 

gieat nienl since 1700 ... ... ... . . Brown 


Ea"h site or building to have a reference number refei'- 
ring to a folio in which all the information, drawings, views, 
&c., .shall be collected. 

This information .should include the names of pre.sent 
owner and occupier, full de.scription of past and present 
use, particulars of alterations and restorations, list of books 
and illustrations dealing with it, stating where same may 
be found. 

Suggest uses for interesting buildings that are obsolete 
for their original purpose. 

Sheet 3. 

II. — Recre.vtiox. 

Obtain all information available rt municipal under- 
takings. such a.s parks, recreation grounds, public buildings 
for entertainment, libraries, baths, &c. Also private pro- 
vision for playing fields, golf linic.s. racecourses, houses of 
entertainment, &e. Eind, if possible, the annual number 
of visit.s to these. 

Colour on six-inch Ordnance slieots : — 


Public parks &c. ... . . ... ... ... Dark green 

Plicate recreation areas ... ... . ... Light green 

Puhlie liuilding.s for entertainment ... ... Red 

Liljiaiies ... ... ... ... ... ... Brown 

Baths ... ... ... ... ... ... Blue 

Places I'l enteitaiiiment (private) ... ... Pink 


-■Igaiast cacli place (or on margin of map) a group of 
squares proportioned to number using (say -J-inch square 
equals 10,000 per anmun), and a reference nuinber referring 
to detailed description and statistic.^ in folio. 

riiis description should include date of opening, leading 
features. &c.. and the general character of the ground or 


lU'cinise.s. 

Waste land. 

Sheet 4. 

III. — EuUf-XTION. 

Bases of Information. 

Reports of Education Department. 

Reports of Edneation Committee of County 

Council. 

I'ensus returns. 

Report.s of Juvenile Labour Exchanges. 

Indicate on Ordnance sheets position of 
P’ovided schools ... 

Red 

Xou-nroviiied schools 

Brown 

ISceondary schools 

Orange 

Pi ivate schools 

Blue 

Boarding schools ... 

Green 

T niversities and technical institutes for spe 
naliscd teaching 

. Purple 


Against each place (or on margin of map) a group of 
siniiLulv coloured squares proportioned to number on 
register of each institution (say i ineli square to each 
twenty), with percentages of accommodation provided and 
attendances, and a reference number referring to detailed 
dcsciiption, area from which students are tlrawn, their 
playgrounds, and other statistics, in special folio. 


Notes as to scholarships, progress, physique, and cir- 
cumstances of students, teaching methods, &c., and 
further studies co-relating to other sections. Also as to 
subsequent careers of students as related to the education 
they have received. 

Sheet S. 

IV. — Hygiene. 

Bases of information : — 

A geological map. 

A contour map (6-inch Ordnance). 

Census returns. 

Reports of Medical Officers of Health. 

Meteorological reports. 

The contours at every twenty-five feet to be coloured on 
the 6-inch map. 

A set of 6-inch Ordnance maps to be hatched as directed 
to show : 

Densit}' of popuUrtion. 

Death rate. 

Zymotic death rate. 

Infant death rate. 

Birth rate. 

Proportion of misdemeanour and crime. 

Other statistics to be illu.stratecl graphically : 

Phy.sique. 

Crime (classified). 

General hospitals. 

Provision for epidemics. 

and general conclusions to be arrived at as to insanitary 
areas and the working of municipal services in regard to 
health. 

Exceptional overcrowding and other points demanding 
attention should be rejiorted on. 

Sheet 6. 

V. — Commerce, Industry. 

Collect and tabulate the following information (Data 
from Chamber of Comnierec. Labour Exchanges, &c.). 

Output and its destination. 

Industries of city and district. 

Where and Iiow carried on. 

Eactories, mills, &c. 

Past or decaying industries and reasons. 

Expanding industries and reasons. 

Localisation of industries. 

Method of work and payment. 

Home industries and their condition. 

Seasonal and intermittent employment. 

A general historic review of the city's industrial dcveloji- 
nient. 

Suppl;/. distribution, nnd other serrlccs. 

Food, how obtained, and inodes of distribution. 

Dther requisites, and modes of distribution. 

(Municipal serviee.s, and modes of distribution. 

Relationship between wages and prices. 

Plot on 6-inch Ordnance map in various colours tin- 
premises where numbers are employed. 

(Municipal lUKlertakings (classified into trades). 

Co-operative undertakings (clas.sific-d into trades). 

Joint stock and private undertakings (classified into 
trades). 

Against each iilaee (or on margin of map) a grouji of 
similarlv coloured squares proportioned to number of ein- 
jiloyees (sav on J-inch square to each twenty) with avcr.ige 
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weekly wage, and a reference number to folios giving fur- 
ther statistics, localities where employees reside, &c. 

Hatch as directed on a similar map areas w'here the 
weekly wages of the inhabitants fall between certain 
amounts. 

Diagrams of unemployment percentages in trades by the 
week and year. 

Sheet 7. 

VI. — Tr.vffic. 

Obtain the Report of London Traffic Branch of Board of 
Trade, 1912, 6?. Study tliis, obtain what statistics are 
available, supplement these by personal investigations, and 
prepare reports of traffic conditions in your city on similar 
lines. The work may be di^dded into : — 

1. Tramways. 

2. Street vehiele.s. 

3. Pedeotrian-,. 

4. Railways. 

5. Waterways (if any). 

1, 2, and 3 should include notes on road and pavement 
widths and their adequacy or otherwise for the existing 
and probable future traffic. Special notes should be made 
of points at which traffic difficulties arise and the reasons 
invc.stigated as far as possible. 

I venture to add a supplementary sheet prepared 
bv -Mr. V. Bell showing a somewhat different treatment 
of the subject selected. 

Supplementary Sheet. 

idllL.eXTHROPIC Activitie.s 

1. .Survey of official action as regards poverty, eases of the 
lilind, deaf and dumb, epileptics, inebriate.s, and other physical 
and mental defective.s. orphans, waifs. &o. 

2. Survey of voluntary action in the same — Chanty 
Organisation Society. Surgical .\id SoeiiUy. Ragged .School 
Union. Incorporated Society for the Blind. 

3. Note on co- 0 ])cration between official and voluntary 
action and siigge.stion for further co-operation. 

4. Survey pliilanthropic .action of rcligiou.s bodies and 
suggest to-operation. 

5. To tabulate working of .\ct for Peeding Xcce.ssitotis 
Children in iorality. 

6 Survey working of such institutions .as Iroot, coal, blanket 
elub.s. 

7. Survev local ciiaritable bequests : original be<nu-.sts and 
how now applied : by w bom managed (Charity CVunmissiom rs. 
&c.) (alm.shoiisC'. iVc.). 

8. Especially note the etfect (}>an[)erising or othiawi.se) of 
philanthropic work in locality. 

9. .Survey philanthro]>ic work lotficial and voluntary) in con- 
nection with dumb animals (R.S.P.C.-Ai.. &c., and cattle 
troughs, &(-.). 

10. Action (otficial and voluntary) re unemployment. 

11. Action (otfii lal and volnntaiy) C' fallen women. 

12. Official and voluntary activities /■ medical treatm. nt 
1 hosjiit.als. 

13. To prove vahic of such 'a.s Children's Country Hi hday 
Fund). 

14. Survev work dealing with recreation — < ../ . Chiidren'.s 
Hapjiv Evening A.s.sociation and plav-centres. 

15. Work such as college settlements. Toynbee Hall, Oxford 

House, .y-c 

16 De.ding with ex-eriminais .otficial and voUmtaiy, iniLdil 
come under this heading. 

17. Co-relation with sheets on Reereatioii. H vgieie, Ediiea- 
tion. A:-. 

As tlie result (if these investigations \\e obtain a 
vahutble mass of information eonreri.iiu; tin- eitv. 


most of wliich is presented in graphic form so that it 
is easily assinulated and used in making comparative 
studies. To facilitate these comparisons all maps, 
etc., should be suitably arranged and hung on the 
walls of a permanent Municipal Exhibition (with the 
exception of those containing information that the 
Authorities might regard as of a confidential nature). 

This Exhibition would serve the double purpose of 
reducing the labours of those undertaking tlie task of 
preparing a Town Planning Scheme and also of edu- 
cating the citizen in the conditions and factors govern- 
ing his life and tliat of his fellows. 

Now that the development of our cities has been 
made bv the Town rianning Act a matter of public 
initiative, it is urgent tliat the information comprised 
in the Civic De^•elopmellt Survey should be placed in 
a convenient form before those who are concerned iir 
carrying out the xCct. 

But of far more importance than this (for, after all, 
the expert can get a great deal of the information he 
wants by digging for it) is the influence that would be 
exercised on the general public, substituting a fine 
ideal of communal life for a narrow individualism. 


REVIEWS. 

.ST. GILES-JN-THE-FIELDS. 

London Coiinli/ Conned Survei/ o/ London. Vol. V. The 

Parish of St. G dts-in-the-F idds. Part II. Ao. Land. 1914. 

Piibtishirl hy tht London County Council. Sprim/ Gardena. 

The pre.sent volume is the fifth of the authoritative 
.series issued under tlie general editorship of Sir Lau- 
rence Clomme and Dr. Philip Norman ; it completes 
the .survey of tlie Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and 
treat.s of tlie important building operations that took 
place in the north of the Parish at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

it i.s not an easy matter to review a work of such 
magnitude and liistorical value. In tlie first place, 
one is overawed by the mass of information ; and, 
secondly, one views such industry with jealous eyes ; 
for ev(‘iy .separate volunui of tlu* senes alreadv' pub- 
lished contains matter sufficient to the cvcle'of the 
Penaissaiice in England. In tlie Preiace Sir Laurence 
CTomnie states ; As in tfie case of the other volumes 
I'sueil. the important part of the book, from the sur- 
vey point of view. IS to lie foiual in tlie photographs 
and drawings, to which tlie letteipre.xs i.s strictly sub- 
seixient, but which form onlv a portion of the actual 
collection in the hands of tlie Council." This is one 
of tlie points on wiiieh I disagtee with tlie distinguished 
(■(litor ; for altliough tlie drawings are ex])licit and well 
selected, tlie pliotograplis in many instances are un- 
woithyof reproduction, especially in a work that pur- 
poit' to 'tanrl for all time. 'I his remark is not meant 
to disparage the whole .senes of illustrations, but only 
lefets To ceitain suliject'. wliicli I sliall specifv further 
oil. 

tsi) Laurence (loniine very modestlv refers to the 
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letterpress, which in its accuracy is fascinating to a 
degree ; and he states : '' The materials for the history 
have been gathered from diverse sources, and the lists 
of occupiers of the various houses dealt with have been 
obtained principally from the parish and sewer rate 
books, supplemented by the Hearth Tax Rolls and 
information given in deeds.’’ 

The volume opens with a descrijrtion of the Boun- 
dary of the Parish of St. Giles, leads one gently 
through High Holborn, Little Turnstile and Kingsway 
to the seventeenth-century thoroughfare. Great Queen 
Street. It explains the foundation of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern and the Great Queen Street Chapel, now de- 
molished ; it speaks of Sardinia, Betterton and Endell 
Streets ; dwells for a space on Marshland (Seven Dials), 
lingers historically on the church from whence the 
Parish takes its name, skims New Compton Street, 
Denmark Street and Denmark Place ; investigates 
the site of " The Rookery ” ; crosses New Oxford 
Street and explores Great Russell Street ; and, finally, 
enters Bedford Square, whose secret is revealed in 
thirty-eight pages of absorbing information. 

One cannot bestow too much praise on a policy that 
is directed so thoroughly to include specimens of archi- 
tecture even of such recent date as F. P. Cockerell's 
additions to the Freemasons' Tavern. But it is a 
matter of surprise to the reviewer to find that New 
Oxford Street is scarcely mentioned. Yet this shop- 
ping thoroughfare in architectural treatment is second 
only to Regent Street ; its achievement was one of the 
Hst efforts of the Committee of Taste, and Sir James 
Pennethorne, the nephew of John Nash, was the archi- 
tect. Neither is there mention of the famous Brewery 
at the corner of Bainbridge Street with its brickwork 
aicuations of interminable length ; this structure was 
a favourite subject with the early nineteenth-century 
print-sellers. Perhaps in another volume these omis- 
sions will be included. 

It is also a matter for regret that no mention is made 
of Flaxman’s tomb in the churchyard of St. Giles ; 
tombs are always of interest to the antiquary, and the 
best of them should be recorded. Referring to the 
text, it is welcome to see small illustrations inserted, 
in proximity to the descriptions, such as plans, sketches 
of date tablets, stair brackets, coats-of-arms, fireplaces, 
and other items, all of which give colour to the subject. 

The chief interest of the volume, however, to the 
designer who reverences the work of the past inheres 
in the 107 plates of drawings and photographs. From 
the respective maps of Agas, 1560-1570 ; Hollar, 1658 ; 
Fairthorne, 1658 ; Strype, 1720 ; and Hewett's Sur- 
vey, made in 1815, can be traced the abnormal de- 
velopment of this residential quarter from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, until Thomas Leverton and 
George Dance finished the planning of Bedford Square 
and Alfred Place. Hewett’s map of 1815 shows Rus- 
sell Square as completed by the elder Burton ; also 
Gower Street and the projected streets forming the 
rampart of northern Bloomsbury to the New Road. 
Plate 7 shows some interestingjoinerydetails of arooni 


belonging to the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Plate 8 is a photograph of a unique early nine 
teenth-century shop front. Plate 9 is a very black 
photograph of a charming late eighteenth-century 
shop front, from which it is impossible to read the 
detail. Plate 10 is so bad in reproduction that its in- 
clusion in the book seems incredible. Plate 11 shows 
two eighteenth-century window treatments, which 
readily lent themselves for the purpose of small shops. 
Plates 12 to 22 are alternately drawings and photo- 
graphs of architectural buildings and details from 
Great Queen Street and buildings in the vicinity. 
Exception, however, must be taken to Plate 19, which 
is a dull, black photograph. The internal and external 
aspect of the Freemasons’ Tavern and Markmasons’ 
Hall is adequately dealt with on Plates 21-31. The 
Temple, by Thomas Sandby, R.A.. 1775, demands 
every attention from the designer. 

The Italianate, Great Queen Street Chapel, now 
demolished, is illustrated by two fair photographs, but 
the name of the architect is withheld. The group of 
late seventeenth-century houses in Little Wild Street, 
with the original wooden palisades (Plate 31), is a good 
example of a terrace of two-storied houses of the 
period, and it shows how the dormer windows were 
enlarged to provide increased attic accommodation. 
Plates 35 and 36 show doorcases from Betterton 
Street, both of the '' Adam mode." Plates 37 and 39 
are respectively illustrations of “ Queen Anne’s Bath,” 
No. 25 Endell Street, and the Bowl Brewery. A plan 
of the proposed setting out of Seven Dials, dated 1691. 
and a photograph of the Seven Dials Column, now at 
Weybridge, follow. The series of shop fronts Nos. 
11-16 New Compton Street must have looked very 
smart in their primary order, but unfortunately the 
glazed portion of the bow has been swept away in each 
example ; the photograph is very indistinct. Plates 
43-46 give an excellent series of measured drawings of 
the Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, by Mr. H. Cecil 
Newman ; the photographs of the exterior are too 
faint to be of value. Plates 49 and 50 are interesting 
as views of the interior of the church in 1753 and at 
the present time ; they are followed by other illustra- 
tions of the vestry and details. The t}q)e of archi- 
tecture that formerly made Denmark Street is re- 
corded, and one is charmed to encounter a beautiful 
photograph of the blacksmith’s forge m Denmark 
Passage. 

The chief architectural interest of the present 
volume, however, is to be found in the series of mag- 
nificent illustrations revealing Bedford Square, Plates 
62-105. Bedford Square, with the possible exception 
of Stratford Place, is the only example in London of 
late eighteenth-century domestic architecture forming 
a four-sided composition and, with the exception of 
a few' minor details, in its original condition. The 
fame of the architect, Thomas Leverton, has been 
overshadowed by that of the Adam Brothers, yet there 
is a distinction between the works of each. Robert 
Adam brought the Italian draughtsman. Joseph 
Bonomi, to England, but it was Thomas Leverton 
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who first employed him, and to the same architect 
Flaxman was indebted for employment at the outset 
(jf his arduous career. It has been stated on excellent 
authority that much of the figure modelling in the in- 
ternal decorations of the Bedford Square houses is the 
eai'lv work of the refined Flaxman. Externally these 
terraces of town houses are among the most distin- 
guished of their class in London, mainly on account of 
the exquisite proportion of void to solid and the ele- 
gance of the detail. The decorative treatment of the 
interiors forms subject-matter for a book by itself, and 
reference to the present volume will show to what a 
pitch of refinement interior design of the period was 
brought. 

Two doorcases typical of Gower Street are shown 
(Plate 106). and it is worth stating here that the old 
ojiinion regarding the " long unlovely stieet with 
])aving .stones for cornices " no longer holds good. 
Among other things, the eighteenth-century builders 
gathered from experience, as well as from other con- 
ditions, the wisdom of keeping the architecture of 
tributary streets comparatively plain, thereby en- 
hancing'the value of central spaces such as Bedford 
J^quare. At the beginning of the last century the 
vista northwards along Gower Street was terminated 
by the clas.sic vision of the wooded heights of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, and even to-day a remnant of the 
famous view is to be seen. But the simplicity of 
Gower Street has been invaded by tall buildings, and 
much of the charm has gone. 

The la.st of the illustrated plates. No. 106, .shows a 
view of an old farmhouse at the rear of 106 Tottenham 
Court Road, the chimney-piece on the first floor 
lieing sympathetic to Leverton's manner. 

The labours of the historian of the future will be 
comparatively light when the series of the Survey of 
London is complete and each parish of the iletropolis 
recorded. No author single-handed could attempt 
such a task, and the private publisher who could 
finance such an undertaking does not exist. Only the 
jijint publishing committee of the London County 
Council and the Committee for the Survey of the Me- 
morials of Greater London could undertake a task of 
such importance. The accurate drawings, plan.s and 
architectural descriptions were prepared by the archi- 
tect to the Council, Mr. W. E. Riley; and 8ir Laurence 
Goinme, who is responsible for the historical note.'^. 
mentions his indebtedness to Mr. W. W. Braines. the 
officer in charge of the Records. Publications and 
Museums Branch of the Department. 

A. E. Richardson [F.]. 

CHURCH DEDICATIONS. 

lhrl,iritto)i-'< of EwiUsh Churcltis ■ Ecdeti'i-itirul 

Srii/it-s and thdr Eaihhinn. B;/ Franrin Bond [Hon. . 1 . 1 . 
anlhor of - Gothir An hiiirturr tn Ew/hind'’ With 252 
dlnnliationn. 8o. 1914. [Huntphrf}/ Afdffndy (Gloid 

Uynixr<it‘i '• 

In his preface the writer states that it has heen a 
])leasure to write this book, and one can replv that it 
lia- been just as much a pleasui e to read it. The hook 


has been written, as might be expected, clearly, 
carefully, thoroughly ; and one could not wish for a 
better to place in the hands of anyone who desires to 
get a grasp of the subject-matter without specialising 
in it. The author is quite frank in telling us that iliss 
Arnold-Foreter’s three volumes put the thought in his 
head, and he acknowledges more than once his in- 
debtedness to that lady's efforts. In dealing with 
saints we get at once in touch with flesh and blood, 
and therein lies the charm of this book. It makes the 
writer enthu.se and the reader too. It is very nice 
and fascinating to read about arches, molds, capitals, 
and all the rest, but the fascination can never ec[ual 
that which comes from contemplating human heings. 
especially those who have fought a good fight and 
left the world better for their coming. The lives of 
good and holy men and women have always appealed 
to the human race, and it seems the most natural 
thing to dedicate churches in their honour and 
implore their intercession. Mr. Bond might quite 
safely have assumed that invocation was practised 
earlier than the fourth centur\ . There is reason to 
believe this to be the case. Moreover, if the Jew 
prayed for his departed ones, we may think that the 
Ghristian with his belief in the oneness of life and the 
unity in Christ would naturally ask the pravers of 
friends and others who had made a good confession. 
But, having said this, one is at a loss to account later 
for the manner in which some saints, whom one would 
hardly e.xpect to do so, get a large number of dedica- 
tions, while others, well known, get comparatively 
few. Mr. Bond tries his best to offer explanations, 
but they only cover a part of the facts, and it is to be 
doubled whether we shall ever really be able to 
understand our forefathers' choice in most of these 
matters. The first five one can understand — the 
Blessed Virgin, 2.335 dedications: All Saints, 1,255; 
St. Peter, 1.140; St. Michael and All Angels, 687, 
St, Andrew, 637. The author shows how, after the 
Council qf M hitby in 664, the dedications to the 
Mother of God increase. In the Venerable Bede's list 
only three dedications appear ; but after thi.s one sees 
the Continental influence, and this is even more 
apparent if one compares the dedications of the 
Southern and Northern counties. As to St. Peter's 
dedications, the writer might have said that it was 
not due .so much to Roman as to Bible influence. 
St. Peter is alway.s placed first, and is mentioned, after 
Our Lord, more times than anyone else in the New 
Testament, In Bede s list of dedications SS. Peter 
and Paul f)utnumber all the other .saints, and this 
cannot he ascribed to Roman influence. St. Peter's 
position also probably accounts for his brother having 
■so riianv dedications. Mr. Bond thinks it due to 
St. Andrew's work in the City of Dogs, as told in the 
fitth century. But the arrangement of names in the 
anon of the^ Ma.ss is much earlier than the fifth 
<entui \ , and .St .Vndrew s name follows immediately 
alter SS. Peter and Paul in " T'ornmunicantes - 
•'-ed et heatorum Apostolorum ac Martvrum tuoruni. 
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Petri et Pauli, Andre®,’’ etc. — while in " Libera nos ’’ 
it is one of only four names mentioned : et interce- 
dente beata et gloriosa semper Virgine Dei Genitriee 
Maria, cum beatis Apostolis tuis Petro et Paulo, atque 
Andrea, et omnibus Sanctis,” etc. St. John the Baptist 
comes sixth with 500 dedications, and his poprdarity 
was due not only to his life, but to the fact of his 
patronage of important bodies such as the Knights 
rio.spitalIers. Mr. Bond might also have added that 
he was patron of the mediaeval freemasons. 

The book is so interesting that one is tempted to 
write at great length, but there are a few other points 
one would like to refer to. The child-king of Mercia 
has his name given in three different ways, but the 
most common is not given — namely, St. Wystan. 
St. Wystan's capital was Repton, and it was at Rep- 
ton that St. Guthlac was received and thence sub- 
sequently started on his voyage to Crowland. The 
couplet given on p. 120 as sung by children of 
Bradford in 1825 in honour of St. Blaize is interesting, 
and one would like to ask whether this may not be 
another variant of Salve Festa Dies.” On pp. 135 
and 161 references are given to St. Sebastian, and it 
is stated there are only two dedications. In addition 
to the two given, however, Woodbastwick. Norfolk, is 
dedicated to SS. Fabian and Sebastian. On p. 184 
the author bids us beware believing too little, but on 
p. 187 he seeks to demolish as mythical some six 
legends including St. Ursula. It is a pity that he tries 
to do this, especially after admitting that a church is 
built at Cologne and contains her body (p. 143). 

Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, it 
is worthy of note that not more than 650 churches 
appear to have lost all record of their dedication. At 
the fine old Norman chapel of Steetley the dedication 
is now kept on All Saints’ Day, and no doubt many 
others of the 650 will follow this course and thus add 
to ecclesiological difficulties in the future. Having 
regard to the influence of the mediaeval freemasons 
and the fact that much respect was paid to the 
(luatuor Coronati, is it not strange to find only one 
church dedicated to them ? It is strange, too, that 
St. Matthias the Apostle has only one dedication, and 
that a doubtful one ; yet many' English must have 
visited his shrine at Treves and brought back memo- 
ries of their visit. His name, too, is mentioned in the 
t anon. Truly it is difficult to understand the method 
of choice of our forefathers. 

The volume not onlv treats of Dedications, but also 
of Calendars, the Emblems of Saints, and Ecclesi- 
astical Symbolism. The chapter on Calendars is very 
useful, but one must take exception to the opening 



b hristianised version of the Fasti of Pagan Rome.” 
Surely the author would not have us think that if 
there had been no Fasti there would have been no 
1 hristian Calendar. The martvr’s death would not 
have failed to be remembered. Fasti or no Fasti. 
Likewise one regret.s to .see it stated that Our Lord i.s 


represented in early art as Orpheus. In a juevious 
volume of the series we were told that St. George was 
merely Horus served up afresh. These statements ai e 
likelyto mislead. Althoughlittleisknownof St. George, 
we shall not be far astray perhaps in inferring that he 
was known to, possibly a friend of, the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and one would like to see a better rendering 
of St. George in another edition of this v'olume. 

We have a imeful comparison in Calendars by having 
those of Bede and Sarum side by' side. Had they' 
been arranged in the opposite direction, there would 
have been room enough for the modern Roman and 
Anglican Calendars as well, and the comparisons could 
not have failed to prove interesting. All will heartily' 
agree with the writer’s criticism on p. 223 of the 
Calendars of Sarum, York, and Hereford and the 
Reformed Calendar. 

In the chapter on vestments would it not he well to 
explain what difference there is between dalmatic and 
tuniele 1 It is just one of those things that bewilders. 
Also would it not be well to supplement the similarity' 
between a modern cassock and a Lancashire boiler by 
showing the old type of cassock ? It would have 
added greatly to the value of this chapter if the vest- 
ments could have had illustrations in the text referring 
to them. Is Mr. Bond quite right about the pastoral 
staff 1 It is not a question of right or left, but of 
inward or outward. Do not Bishops carry the staff 
with the crook outward and Abbots with the crook 
inward ? The list of saints, with their emblems and 
dates of death or martyrdom, cannot fail to be found 
useful ; but why does Mr. Bond omit so many ? Even 
if the Celtic dedications are difficult to follow, it would 
be better to put in their names and as much informa- 
tion concerning them as possible. This list will be 
referred to as much as anv part of the book, and it is a 
pity that the list is not complete. As an example, 
St. Wilgefortis with no dedication finds a place, but 
St. Winwalloe with three dedications does not. Surelv 
the old rhyme would have warranted St. Winwalloe 
in finding a place ; — 

First comes David, then come.s C'liad, 

Then Winwalloe as if he were mad, 

referring, of course, to the first three days of the 
Calendar for March. Is there not a slip on p. 36 ' 
Should not “ Sarum Manual ” be Sarum Missal ? On 
p. 221 St. Edmund is the only' one in the list without 
his prefix. On p. 122, etc., the Peace of the Church is 
put down as 312 ; should this not be 313 I The 
Milanese saints are referred to in several places as 
” SS. Gervase and Protasiu.s.’’ Why not the English 
ending for both \ These, however, are quite small 
matters. The fact remains that the book is a good 
one, and not the least interesting in a very' interesting 
series. The illustrations are, with one e.xception, 
remarkably good, and the whole production reflects 
great credit on the publisher, Mr. Humphrey Tlilford, 
of the Oxford University Press. The book deserves, 
and will undoubtedly have, a large sale. 

Georoe H. MTdpows [F.]. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS. 

Architectural and Construction Plates. Parts 1. and 

II. By ir. R. Jayyard. Fo. 1915. ICantbridyt Vni- 
I'trsity Press.] 

This work is publislied in two portfolios, each con- 
taining thirtv plates. Part I. covering an elementary, 
and Part II. a more advanced course of building 
construction study. 

Part I. include.s the elementary bonding of brick- 
work. a little masonry, a dozen or so of carpentry and 
joinerv plates, and a couple of slating and plumbing 
sheets. The drawings are deci.sively and clearly set 
out. They induce indeed the plea.surahle. almo.st 
guiltv. feeling that one Is in reality examining another 
architect's vvoiking drawings. One notes, for instance, 
with a slight sense of shock, that some people do not 
make their wooden casement windows '21 in. centre 
to centre of mullions. and so on. The joinery sheets 
are goc)d — though the wisdom of putting in a work 
intended for students a sheet of ■' a cheaper form of 
sash frame, " containing most of the faults which one 
sfiends one's life endeavouring to ]>revent builders 
from committing, may be doubted. 

Pait II. is a little more ambitious. The inclusion of 
some Wren brickwork from the Orangeiy in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and the Guildhall Staircase. Rochester, 
was a happy thought, and the idea might with advan- 
tage have been carried fuither. Why should not our 
students learn all their building construction fiom such 
classic examples, and so absorb their " architecture " 
and their building construction at one and the same 
time ? The other moie modern examples -the work, 
as the author na'i'vely remarks, of ” Masters of their 
.\it " — include a pleasant little bay window that 
might be the work of any one of us. and some mouhl- 
ings which the student must aci-ept with caution. 
‘■iMasterlv "thoughtheymay lie. f)ne of the sad lessons 
which every architect's assistant learns in the first 
few hours of his sojourn in a new office is that ” One 
Master's Mouldings are another Ma.ster's Pain. " The 
student, therefore, wilt be wi'C who follows the 
author'.s suggestion and consideis these plates as illus- 
trating jiiinciples of construction rather than as 
details to be copied literally. But he will nevertheless 
enjov examining these well-drawn sheet.s. which to 
the last retain the flavour of the working ilrawing 
rather than of the building construction plate or even 
of the measured drawing. 

IV. H. Axsei-i. [.l.|. 
TOM'N PLANNING. 

of Conff o }n'€ htld at ffn L/i'frpfX>l Toirn Pfimnint/ 
and IloH^iiKf E.rhih)tion, M<itrh 9-15gi. 1914. Edit/d fof 
.S’. D. Adshtal and Putnrk Abi.rrrondjit. 

It IS impossible to read the reports of t 'onfercnce^ 
such as this, presided over bv selectefi expei-t,>. 
without realising what an immense advantage tliev 
must be to all who attend, nor doe., one ahvavs 
obtain such a report worthy of finding a permanent 


place on one's bookshelves. Great credit is due to 
the Department of Civic Design of Liverpool Uni- 
versity for having initiated the Conference and carried 
it through with such success. It is interesting to 
learn that the e.vhibition, as to which the book says 
little, W'as suggested by the memorable Exhibition 
and Conference held in 1910 by the Institute. It is 
making no in4'idious comparison, however, to say 
that the Liverpool Conference, though, of course, 
limited, was in some respects more practical, as many 
of the problems of a scheme prepared under the 
Housing. Town Planning, &c.. Act., were described 
and discussed by those who have had actual experience 
of its working. 


As roads have been aptly described as the bones 
of a Town Planning Scheme, it was natural that this 
siibji'ct should occupy a prominent place in the con- 
ference. and with the City Engineers of Liverpool and 
Birmingham presiding at the first tw’o se.ssions, the 
Conference plunged without preliminaries fi/ inediais 
res. Arising out of the description of the recent 
schemes of these two cities, one or two leading jioints 
seem to stand out without dissent. One is the im- 
portance of ring roads, which were described alter- 
natively as ” park roads " or " elongated parks." 
Another is that wide roads are essential for safety and 
cjuick transit, where high .speeds are anticipated. A 
third point, which has grown wearisome bv constant 
reiteration. IS that bye-laws governing construction and 
width of roads are tyrannical. Both at Liverpool and 
Birmingliain, the districts affected are large enough to 
secure the pilanmng of ring roads — 120 feet wide in the 
case of the former, and 100 feet in the case of the latter 
which a mere glance at the plans convinces one will 
be most effectual. \\ ith smaller districts such a 
result IS only obtainable by some scheme of federation 
amongst adjoining local authorities, and this sugges- 
tion, which was emphasised by Professor Adshead. 
seems to foreshadow a system of compulsorv town 
planning, at least for certain areas and for certain 
puiposes. The representatives of the Institute at the 
Arterial Road Conferences now sitting in London will, 
no doubt, bear in mind this solution, if voluntary 
agivemmit by local authorities fail. 


..xiiwiiiri Luu 11 




, I'l'^Mit-iii iiiueii (iiscussea 
was that of tJie limitation of houses to the acre, espe- 
cially in connection with narrower and less expensive 
roads. Than Professor L'nwin. who presided at one of 
the sessions, no one can speak with greater knowledge 
ami e.xiperience on this .subject, but it is important to 
have plac.‘d on record that the City Engineer of Bir- 
nuiiLdiam statics as his e.xpenence that with land 
costing l,l_() an ,tcre the landowner is quite well able 
to lav out his land and build 12 houses per acre as 
piofitablv under the new coiiditioms as under the 
olil hye-law conditions." 

Ihe sessions on Housing were of great practical 
inti list. I here seemed to be a consensirs of opinion 
that the tenement house is a necessitv. and there is no 
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doubt that in the north of England and Scotland it will 
take a long time to change this view. One very 
reasonable suggestion was made that in urban areas 
the playing spaces attached to tenement buildings 
might be larger and should be a charge on the rates 
and not on housing. Perhaps this has already been 
done in some cases, but one can well see that where the 
price of land is high, it would make a considerable 
difference in the economic rent. The eternal parlour 
Cjuestion was thoroughly discussed, neither side 
apparently accepting defeat, indeed there is no fear 
but that there still remain many important questions 
to be fought out and settled at future conferences. 

Frank il. Elgoou [F.J. 


(OREESPOXDEXCK. 

Bells and their Tuning. 

Tiinhndije Wdh : 2 Jrtn. 1915. 
Tu till' Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have read with great interest the review 
of Sir A. P. Heywood’s recent work on Bell Towers 
and Bell-hanging which appeared in the Journal 
of 21st November 1911. 1 think there are several 

matters which require elucidation from your reviewer 
as he has undoubtedly made statements which require 
proof before they can be accepted, and some which 
I think can be proved to be the e.xact opposite of what 
he seeks to establish as fact. \\’ith regard to the 
bell frame, I certainly consider that Sir A. P. Ken- 
wood has made his case good, but this can be safely 
left in the slcdful hands of Jlr. E. IT. I iOwis, w ho will, 
I hope, deal with this part of the subject. 

The particular matter on which I wish to take 
your reviewer to ta.sk is in connection with the tuning 
of bells and the vague statements he has made con- 
cerning the .same. He mentions the bells of Laven- 
ham. and .state.s that thev are remarkable for certain 
reasons. 

(1) He say.s that '"they are beautiful in them- 
•selves. ’ This does not necessarily prove anything 
as to tone or tune. The contour of a bell may be 
good, but the tone and tune bad. The ornamentation, 
if this is included in his descrijition, tends in no way 
to help tone or tune. 

(2) He next says that ” they are not tuned on 
f'anon (Simpson's principle,” and, I presume, claims 
that they are the better for not being so tuned. 
Now what is the .so-called Canon Simpson's ])r;n- 
ciple It is verv neces.sarv that this .should be 
detined e.xactly. 1 have recentlv analv.sed the tones 
of bells of four different founders who profess to tune 
on this princijile. and liml that m e\erv instance the 
bells are as widelv at'ait as the pioles as to their com- 
ponent tones, which seems to indicate that the con- 
ditions aie not understood, or that the bell tuner 
cannot .successfullv carrv them out. 


(3) He then says that the Lavenham bells are hung 
in a wooden frame. The bell alone is the prime tone 
factor, and whatever the material of the frame may 
be. it has nothing to do with the tone of the b.'^ll. 
That the Lavenham bells are hung in a capacious 
and lofty bell chamber is no doubt to the advantage 
of the tone of the bells ; but again it must be stated 
that this is an accessory and not a tone-producing 
element. 

The writer has quoted from .Mr. T. C. Lewis's 
booklet on The .Modern Development of L'nmusical 
Tone.’’ and of this there is much to be said. In the 
first place the quotation as to what Mr. Lewis con- 
siders to be the proper component tones of a bell is 
not complete, .seemingly to suit the writer's con- 
venience. -Mr. Lewis nolds that the hum note in 
.some bells should be a major 7th flattened (ibout a 
quarter of a tone (this is an absurd direction when the 
e.xactness of tuning is properly appreciated), and that 
in others the hum note should be a perfect Sth with 
the strike note (tap tone). He maintains that these 
conditions produce the true bell tone as it is in the 
best ancient examples. I deny this absolutely. 
There is not the slighte.st reason why in one instance 
the hum note should be a harsh discordant interval 
and in another a pcifect consonance. I am prepared 
to prove that the greatest master® of bell-founding 
tuned all their bells on the .same principle — viz., the 
hum note and strike note in perfect 8ths. Mr. 
Lewis contends that when the hum note is a perfect 
octave from tlie strike note the bell gives out 
■■ unsteady .sounds, confused and wavering.” The 
opposite of this is tlie result of my experience, and 
there are hundreds of bells in this country at the 
present time which amply prove the fallacy of his 
statement. In his brochure Jlr. Lewis mentions that 
the peal of eight he cast for St. Andrew's. Well 
Street. London, are in perfect tune. .A.n analysis 
ol the tones of these bells shows that he did not 
jiractise what he preached, for none of them .satisfy 
his own conditions as to the bum note. 

Reference i.s made to ” Canon Simp.son's heresies, 
which are eniasciilating the trups+ form of bell music in 
favour of a weak prettiness. As though it were the 
function of bells to tinkle tunes or one would wish 
Wagner's horns omitted from his orclie.stra.” 

I thi(ik vour reviewer may be reasonably asked to 
explain what he means by ” emasculating the truest 
form of bed music " ; also what he considers to be the 
true.st form of bell nui.sic. why Canon ("simpson should 
be held respomsible for this, and what Wagner's 
horns have to do with the matter. 

I contend that a bell of good tone and tune is a 
musical imstrumeiit. and as such demands musical 
treatment ; but I know there are some who prefer 
to look upon a bell as " a vessel or holhnv body of 
cast metal, formed to make a noise by the action of 
a clap])ci" (Johnson). — Faithfully yours. 

William Wooiung 8tar\ii;i;. 

Fe!low of the Royal Academy of Mu-'ic. 
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(HROMCLE. 

The Shadow over all : American Sympathy. 

Tlie FiiJititute has been favoured with a eopv of tlie 
Address delivered by Mr. C'lip.ston Sturgis, President 
of tlie Ameiican Institute of Architects, at the Portv- 
(‘ighth Annual Convention held in Washington on tlie 
2nd December. We have room in the present issue for 
only a few sentences, and will reserve for a future 
occasion the eloquent passages in which Mr. Sturgis 
tells of the high aims and a.spirations which govern 
the policy of the distinguished body for whom he 
speaks. .Mr. Sturgis begins by a reference to the 
terrible conflict which is desolating the hearts and 
homes of millions of our fellow-beings. The plight of 
Belgium and France is known to us ; but Poland is 
farther afield, and it needs the testimony of an eye- 
witness to bring home to us the sufferings of that un- 
happy country. ” .All Poland. " says a mes.sage from 
Petrogiad. " is going up in flame. AVhat flame will 
not consume is being obliterated by gunpowder, by the 
a.xe. by pillage and requisitions. Poland is one vast 
ruin." 

The sympathy of our .American kinsmen is very 
precious to us. and Mr. .Sturgis gives tactful e.xpression 
to it. ■■ I cannot speak to you to-day.” he says, 
■■ e.xcept in the light of the trouble which casts its 
shadow over us all. Xation.s, peoples, individuals, to 
whom we owe much, whom we admire, whom we love, 
instead of working togetlnu- for the advancement of 
art. science, and industry, and of. above all. our reli- 
gious ideals, are testing the >trength of modern arma- 
ments. and on each sid" giving freely of all that maker, 
life precious and lovelv, giving also life itself, for 
ideals. Instead of advancing side by side toward a 
common goal, they are attempting by force to estab- 
lish ideals --of national growth -of national prosperity 
— of national honour. 

IJne only of these is worthy fighting for. 

■■ We stand outside -we look on. There mu.sr be 
something to he learned here. Are we ready and fit to 
receive the lesson i 

Our debt to those nations in all that goes to make 
up our I omplex civilisation is enormous. In science, 
in research, in industry, in the arts, in the power to 
govern through sympathy, we have learned nearly 


all that we put into practice as a people from these 
our fathers. Many nations have contributed to our 
national life, and to all we are closely bound by ties 
of blood and by debts of gratitude. Only through 
sympathetic understanding and mutual forbearance 
can we hope to work out a great future. . . . 

A^ery especially may we who practise the complex 
art of architecture turn with loving sympathy towards 
those to whom we in especial owe so much, and trv to 
learn the value of gaining our ideals in the right wav. 
Force is the court of last appeal. Only when all else 
fails is force justified. To avoid the use of force everv 
effort should be made to adjust differences by honestly 
trying to see both sides, to avoid differences bv seeking 
first the points of agreement, bv the exercise of 
.sympathetic understanding.” 

Mr. Sturgis touches at length upon the ideals of his 
Institute, and concludes : " As I began, so I cannot 
but clo.se — with the situation which dominates us 
to-day. If, in the march of events, we are destined to 
])r()fit by the AVar, let us see to it that it is not mate- 
rially but spiritually ; not in increased business and 
foreign trade, but in a clearer understanding of the 
absolute interdependence of the peoples of the world, 
and the obligation on all to serve his fellow-man. Our 
hope and prayer is that the glare of this war may en- 
lighten our understanding and kindle our hearts, so 
that we may at the end have that sympathy which 
.shall enable us to .see only that which is true, that 
which is honest, that which is just : and give our help 
to e.stablish a peace founded on forbearance and 
gox erned by the highest standards of integrity and 
honour." 


This Record is intended for the names onlv of 
Mcmber.s. Licentiates, and Students R.I.B.A. 'who 
are actually on AVar Service. The following is the 
Fifth List: ^ 

FRl.LdWS. 

f),rT' ti f ‘ Battalion Devon Regiment 

D.ck. Kohert Bnrn-i, Piv-i.lmit Xordiern ArehU,., U'ml A-o 
nation : Tynemouth Kovai (larnAon Utillerv 
l•ra•.<■l■. (hihert Riv.hclenf Live, pool .trehm-etuial .Soviet v : 

fBiverponI) Reg„ncnt.‘ 
Lu< a-.. 1,. .M. : Alotor .Vmimlanve Coiik 
.M ackeiuie. A. D. i;, . Loivlun .Nvotti^h ’ 

Thoma,. .S„. A. Brunnvel! : Lieutenant. Army Sen iee Corp,.. 

A''S, )( j iTKv. 

AiU'AAttrth. John Coniicr • R V V Anf, \ fa. /. 

VI:, A, 

Burnett. .\. s. , oth Batt-ilion Han't., Itegnnent 
tapper, J:>rofe,,or S. H • Territn,.;.,) T, 



Dob'on Ws'lV, ■ ’'f' 7- ‘H-^'''v.K‘"''AXAircratt. 

Filler, 

Hu- v^ m. Honourable Artillerv Companv. 
Ha.iue,: V,y 'u s " " " Cor,,.,. ' 

Har„M,n. W H. : Eau Unrt'T.,,; f" 
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Heppel, F. H. : Lce.-Corpl.. 8th Batt. Worcester Regiment. 
Home, 6. W. ; Artists Rifles. 

Howitt, T. C. : Lieutenant. 9th Leicestershire. 

•Jardine, H. S. : Private, London Scottish. 

Jellcy, F. R. : R.A.M.C. 

Jessop. Bernard : Second Lieutenant, 8th Battalion A’ork- 
shire Regiment. 

Langman, Herbert : Royal Engineers. 

Notloy. Albert Carr : Artists’ Rifles. 

Fetch. E. S. : 4th Royal Scots. 

P(j»ell, Herbert Cecil : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Rliode.s, Thomas Herbert : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Roberts, William John : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Roliey. Horace Edwin : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Rutter, W. Arthur ; R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Scott-Willey, H. H. : R.N.V.R.. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Smithers Alec. : H.A.C. 

Waddington, H. G. : Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry. 
Ward. William Henry : Lieutenant, 10th (Service) Battalion 
West Y^rks Regiment. 

M’aiTen, Henry George : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Webster, F. C. • London Scottish. 

At'iliiams, Geoffrey Hyde ; Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Vi ills. Gerald Berkeley : Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Mr. .Joseph Garnet Hands, whose name appears in the 
Thirl List, is .serving with the Artists’ Rifles. 

LiCENTr.tTES. 

Bowie, G. P, : Sergeant, 5th Battalion, 2nd Infantry Brigade, 
Canadian Exped. Force. 

Biunley, Tom : 2nd London R.A.M.C. 

Cameron, R. il. ; Captain, 4th Reserve Battalion, Royal Scot.s. 
Croft. Christopher : O.T.C. 

Floyd. F. H. ; 19th Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 

Fowler, Reginald H. ; Captain. 5th Battalion Lincolnshire 
Regiment. 

Grey. George W, : 2nd Lieutenant, 14th R.W.F. 

Hibbert, Arnett : Infantry Battalion, H.A.C. 

Hoult, John Winnall : R.N.V.R.. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Jackson, T. Gordon : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Johnson, W. H. : R. E.. Temporary Divisional Officer, 

Law, C. Orlando : 3rd Hirs.sars (King’s Own). 

Oglesby. Robert P. • R.E , Hon. Lt. and Inspector of Works. 
Philips, A. M. : Captain. 8th King'.s Own Y'orkshirc L.I. 
Piillm, H. C. : Rifle Brigade. 

Reckitt, Frank Norman : Captain, 9th Battalion Duke of 
Cambridge's Own (.Middlesex Regiment). 

Reeves. A. iSeynioiir ; 2nd London Sanitary Co.. R.A.M.C. 
Roe, G. A, M. : Captain, 5th East Surrey Regt. 

Tlioiiison, David ; Chief Petty Officer, R.N.V.R., Anti- 
-Yireraft Corps. 

Matson, William Ernest : Lieut.. 1st City of London R.F..Y. 

-Mr. Thoma.s Hethorn Cunlifle, whose name a])peared in 
’he First List, is now' .serving a.s Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
9th Battalion Manche.ster Regiment. 

list of 31 Students is held over for the next 

issu". 

Architects at the Front : Killed in Action. 

Me regret to announce that the following archi- 
tects have been killed in action : 

Piper lames Carey, 1st Battalion London Scottish. YIember 
ol the Society of -Yrchitoets. L.C.C. Architectural Staff. 

Bugler M. S. Brvee. 14th Countv of London, L.C.C. .Yrchi- 
tectural Staff. 

East African Architects at the Front. 

-Mr. Harold E. Henderson, Licentiate, Hon. Secre- 
t<u v of the East African Institute of Architects, writes 
from Nairobi under date 15th December ; — 

■■ 1 have just returned from the front, and received 


the R.I.B.A. JoosxAL, I note on page 64:9 that you 
ask for names of Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute who have responded to the call of duty and 
are serving their country. 

" I think it will be a record when I assure you that 
every architect and every architect’s assistant in the 
Protectorates of British East Africa and Uganda have 
volunteered in some corps or another of His Majesty's 
forces, and the majority of them have actually been to 
the front, repelling the incursions of the Hermans into 
British East Africa. 

“ A month after war was declared, in a camp on the 
Serengati Plain, on the borders of British and German 
East Africa, there were present the President, the 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary, two Members of the 
Council, and four ordinary members of the East African 
Institute. 

The only members of the R.I.B.A. in this country 
are the following Licentiates, who have all volun- 
teered : 

Charles Ernest Jackson, Uganda Volunteer Corps. 

Charles Ylarion Melville Leggett, L^ganda V^olunteer Corps. 
John Myei's.’*' Ea.st African Jlounted Rifle.<. 

Harold Edgar Henderson.* East -African Pioneer Corps 
(Engineers). 

Herbert Lambert Geeson,* East African Rifles. 

•• Those marked with an asterisk have actually been 
to the fiont. " 

An Associate with the Machine Gun Section, Hong Kong. 

Mr. A. G. IVarnham Tickle [A.] of the Public 'Works 
Department, Hong Kong, writes : — 

With regard to the war, I joined the Machine Gun 
Section, Civil Service Co., Hong Kong Volunteers, some 
months back. At the beginning of .August strenuous 
efforts were made to get all eligible men to join the Volun- 
teers. There were strong rumours of a Chinese Revolu- 
tion, but 7iot while the heavy’ rains last, ns John Chinaman 
cannot do anything in wet weather — not even fight. It is 
amusing in the streets to see the natives on wet days take 
off their shoes and carry them, whilst they slop through the 
mud and slush barefoot. 

Hong Kong was placed under martial law ; all Volun- 
teers and Reserves were mobilised with fidl equipment in 
twelve hours. We spend our time in barracks, and under 
canvas on Stonecutter Island (where we have a number of 
German prisoners). It was terribly hot work under the 
-August sun, marching in full kit. making trenches, and 
fixing up barbed wire entanglements, with the temperature 
at 120 degrees. YA'e wear our uniforms all the time ; at 
business during the day. and sleep in them at night. VVe 
have had several of our men in hospital ; one unfortu- 
nately died, and we buried him with military honour-. 

Sentry duty in the bush at night is rather interesting ; 
one can’t see. and at the least noise one wonders where it 
may be from and what it is. It's not so bad at night on 
some of the roads, holding up motors. I was temporarily 
placed hors de combat during the early part of August with a 
cut foot and sprained wrist. In September we had a " full 
strength " route march through the Chinese quarters, as 
some of the natives were getting restless. Owing to the 
typhoon rains we were unable to continue under canvas, so 
we’ re now stationed at the City Hall. 
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The Artists’ Rifles. 

It lias been decided to raise a Tliird Battalion of the 
Artists' Eifles (28th Battn. County of London Ee^i- 
nient) at once. The Corps is compo.sed of Painters, 
Architects, Sculptors. Lawyers. Doctors, iVIedical 
Students. University Students — in fact, all classes of 
professional men and old Public School boys. All 
men coming under this category and willing to under- 
take the liability of Foreign Service should apply at 
once to the Officer Commanding the Depot. Dukes 
Eoad, Euston Eoad. W.C. 

Appointments for Architects in France. 

Several well-qualified men are required at once by 
the War Office to act as Inspectors of Works in France, 
and such appointments will carry temporary commis- 
sions and corresponding pay in the Eoyal Engineers. 
Phvsical fitness, a thorough knowledge of the French 
language, and a general knowledge of the control of 
labour in France, are absolutely essential, coupled with 
sound e.xperience in constructive work and powers of 
resource and rapid decision. As these appointments 
will involve responsibilities in connection with the 
lines of communication, only thoroughly well-qualified 
men can be recommended. .Vpplications should be 
made in writing, in the first place, to the Secretary 

E.I.HA. 

The New Post of Chief Town Planning Inspector to 
the Local Government Board. 

The President of the Local Government Board has 
--liown admirable discernment in .selecting a member 
of the architectural profession for the newly created 
■])ust of Chief Town Planning In.spector — that i.s to say. 
Chief Technical Adviser in the Town Planning Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board. The business of 
town jilanning belongs to the architect. .\s .Mr. .John 
W. Sim])Son so ha]q)ily puts it in the Preface to the 
Transactiojig af the Ton-n IHunniinj Con/ercixe. llllO ; 
■■ The pliras(' ' town planning has different meanings 
in different mouths. To the medical officer of health 
It means sanitation and healthy houses ; to the en- 
liineer. trams and bridges and straight roads, with 
houses drilled to toe a line like soldiers. To .some it 
means iqien spaces ; to tin' policeman, regulation of 
traffic : to others, a garden plot to evi'rv house, and so 
on. To the arcliitect it means all these things, collec- 
ted. considered and welded into a beautiful whole. It 
is his work, the work of the trained planner, to satisfy 
all the requirements of a town plan, and to create in 
doing so a work of art, " .Mr. Herbert Samuer.s choice 
tor the ])o.st has fallen upon Jlr. Eaymond Unwin f/ . I. 
who.se labours m this branch of art have won for him 
universal recognition as an authority. Three editions 
of Mr. Unwin s bonk Ton n Plan m nij in Pi’aftice have 
lieeii issued, and translations in German and ilun- 
garian liave been published. He is Spc-cial Lecturer 
on Civic Design and Town Planning in the University 
of Birmingliaiii. Hon. Secretaiv of the E.1.B..\. loan 
Planning Conimittee. Lecturer on Town Planning for 


the Architectural Association, Vice-President of the 
Town Planning Institute, memlier of the Depart- 
mental Committee which prepared a Eeport for the 
Board of Agriculture on Buildings for Small Holdings, 
member of the Advisorv Departmental Committee of 
the Board of Agriculture on Labourers' Cottages, and 
member of the Departmental Committee of the Local 
Government Board on Building By-laws. Mr. Unwin 
was the organiser of the E.I.B.A. Town Planning 

E. vhibition held at the Eoyal .Academy in connection 
with the Conference of 1910. He has been Town 
Planning Adviser to the Admiralty in connection 
with the development of Eosyth. and for King's 
College, Cambridge, in connection with the Euislip 
Town Planning Scheme. He has visited the City of 
Halifa.x, Canada, to advise the authorities on the 
town planning there. His works at home include 
Earswick A'illage (plan and buildings). Letchworth 
Ganlen City (plan and buildings, including Howard 
Hall and Estate Office), and Hampstead Garden 
Buburb (plan and many buildings). Air. Lanchester. 
when reading the Paper on Civic Development Survey, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, took occasion to con- 
gratulate the Government on their choice of an ad- 
vi.ser, and also Air. Unwin on his taking up the posi- 
tion. The whole community, he remarked, would 
now reap the benefit of Air. Unwin's many years’ 
arduous study of Civic Design and Town Planning. 

Civic Development Survey. 

Air. Lanchester s Paper. '' Civic Development 
Survey a.s a A\ar Aleasure, ' printed elsewhere in this 
issue, attracted an appreciative audience at the 
Institute on the 17th ult. The meeting had been 
convened by the .Gidiitccts' War Committee, and 
the fine collection of drawings got together to replace 
a portion of Profe.ssor Geddes lost Exhibition [see 
JorRX.Ai,. 19th December, page 9.'3| served as illus- 
trations to the Paper, and made a verv intere.sting 
side show. A suggestive discussion followed, l.eing 
contributed to by Air. Eaymond Unwin. All W, lU 
Davidge. Air. V, Bell, and .Air. (ieorge Hubbard. 

F. S Chairman of the meeting. 

Award of the Ashpitel Prize, 1914. 

On the recommendation of the Board id' Archi- 
tectural Education the (Vmncil have awaided the 
Ashpitel Piize lor 1911 to Air. George Eric Francis, 
as" the candidate who has most highfi- distiimuislieil 
him.-eir ,n the K.xaminaCons heid dining 1'!<1 l.” 

New Election ; Obituary. 

At the Busiues,s Aleetmg last Alondav .Mr. Peri iv.\l 
Mit« HEi.i \\ .\KK. wiiopas.sed the (Qualifying E.xamina- 
tion ast .Jul\ . was the onlv candulatc for membership 
ami wa- duly elected .Usociate. 

At the same meeting the d, 'tease \vas announced of 
Edwin .\ithur .lohnson. ,,i Abergavennv. Fellon-, 

1 Ctrl S.i.i. ,(iid \\ dliaiii Yewton Dunn, elected 
.!.«/« m/t ],siS2. Fellon- p.lOli. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary. 

Tlie Preliminaiy Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer Pi.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the under-stated provincial centres on 
the 24th and 25th November 1914. Of the 70 
candidates admitted, 25 were exempted from sitting, 
and the remaining 45 examined, with the following 
results : — 


Centre. 

Xumber 

Examined. 

P.issed. 

Relegated. 

Loudon 

22 

12 

10 

Cardiff 

2 



2 

Birmingham 

3 

1 

2 

Leeds 

3 

3 



Liverpool . 

3 

2 

1 

Jlanehe.stei 

11 

6 

5 

-Ven castle 

1 

— 

1 


— 

— 

— 


45 

24 

21 


I he passed and e.xempted candidates — numbering 

49 altogether— are as follows : — 

An.urs ; George Eric, Yorocroft, Ripon, Yoik.s. 

Adi.ms: Henry Augustus l)avis. Invernieatli," Holywell 
Avenue. Monkseaton, Northumberland. 

Amblkk : Harry James, 18 Devonshire Mew.s East. Portland 
Place. \y. 

Riu.ky : Clarence Howard. 62 Coggeshall Road, Braintree. 

B. axxistee ; Harry, 65 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, S.W. 

Bkxxett; .Jame.s, cm Messrs. John Burnet & Son. 239 St, Vin- 
cent Street. Glasgow. 

Bt'.v.NETT : Walter James, Rigmund, Buchanan Gardens. 
St. Andrews, Fife. 

BnviLr.u : Alfred Geoffrey, 7 Downshire Hill. Hampstead. 

RrcH.rx.iv . Allan P., 274 Renfrew Street. Glasgow. 

Bit.stkode ■ Stanley Godwin, " Vectis,’’ Bishop's Waltham, 
Hants. 

C. iRTWiuoHT ; IMlliam Fredelick, 20 Cambridge .Street, 

Loughboi'ough, Leicestershire. 

C.i.ssiDY ; Gerald Austin, 4 Clarendon Street. Preston. 
it.iP.Mix : Fred William, Fairfield," Tapton Cre.scent Road, 
Sheffield. 

Clatik: Harold Goundry. Summcrliill, Abbey Road, Dar- 
lington. 

Ckawley : Albert, c/o H. H. Dunn. Esq., St. Peter's Church- 
yard, Silver Street. Lincoln. 

Elliott ; Charles C., 18 Station Street East, Coventry. 

■-iiiKiEE ; Archibald Victor, 222 Canbury Park Road, King- 
^ton-on-Thamo.s. 

loKoiE; Alex, Garden. 33 Summerside Place, Leith. Scotland. 

■AMox : Charles Stott. Rossmore. Neston, Cheshire. 

tisxNER ; Leojiold John Ellacott. Mayfield," Blenkarne 
Load. Wandsworth Common. .S.W. 

ojRDox : Percy Jame.s, 8 Meeklenburgh Street, \V.C. 

■RE.i.sLEY : John Nigel, " Clovelly,'’ W'entworth Avenue, 
W . .Southhourne. Hampshire. 

Haird : Tom W illiam, 56 Wilheiforce Road, Leicc.ster. 

ilA.uiLTox : Andrew Blayney, Bloomsbury Club. Cartwright 
Gardens, Tavistock Square. W.C. 

Rowell : Norman Asquith, 14 (Jebe Road, Reading. 

nriME; Frank Victor, 1 Clare .Street, Harriseahead, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Staffordshire. 

•Ioxes : Frederick W'illiam, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

Weller : Cecil Frederick. Edgehill, Winchester. 

OCH: Martin Douglas Niel, St. .Saviour's Vicarage. Eton 
Road. Hampstead, N.W. 

-oi ELL : Jack Pritchard, 56 Molineu.x Street. Derby. 

OWE: .Jo.seph Samuel, 127 Claremont Road, Mo.s.s .Side, 
Alanchester. 

-Rillard : Joseph Arthur, 8 Wiltshire Road, Brixtoii, S.W. 


Mitcheli. : Cyril Hawthorn, e o Messrs. Bond A Batley, 
115 Gower .Street, W.C. 

Mitciiener : VV'allace iJeorge, "The H.aven." 28 Montpelier 
Rise, Woodstock Avenue. Ctolder's Green, N. 

NrxN : John Pi-iee, 91 Camp Street, Lower Broughton. 
Manchester. 

Peel : Arthur, Churcli .Street, Staveley. Chesterfield. 
PlDDUCK : John Cliffe. Cirove House, Alsager. Cheshire. 
Re.mxant ; Eustace Archibald. 185 Croydon Road. Aneiiey. 
Roberts : Kenneth 3Ioriis. 4 Vanbrugh Park Road, Black- 
heath, >S. E. 

Rogers : William .Jelf, 152 .Stow Hill, Newport. 

Smith : George Arthur, 23 Alexandra Road, Hull. 

Stores : Leslie Richard. Bridge Hou.se, Beaconsfield. 

SrGDEX : Howard Davey. .Sumiyside, Peel Moat Road. 

Heaton Moor, .Stockport. 

T.ixsley : Harry, 15 Stuart Street, Leicester. 

ThO-M-as : Frederick Leonard. Taunton .School. Taunton. 
Tiio.mas : Lionel George Theophiliis, Perse School House. 
Glebe Road. Cambridge. 

Tbillia : Richard .Simons, 16 Richmond Ten-.. Clifton, Bri.-.tol. 
Watsox : Harold, Neivall Carr. Otley. 

Wilso.x: Reginald Alex. Gibson. 259 Oxford Street. Swansea. 
Intermediate. 

The Inteimecliate Examination, qualifying for 
regi.stration as Student E.LB..4.. was held in Loudon 
and the uuder-stated provincial centres from the 20th 
to the 27th November 1914. Thirty-four candidate-- 


re e.xamined. 

with the following 

Number 

results 

— 

Centre. 

Ex.uiiiiied. 

Piissid. 

Relegfted 

London 

12 

6 

6 

Belfast 

1 

1 

— 

Cardiff 

3 

2 

1 

Leeds 

4 

1 

3 

Liverpool . 

1 

— 

1 

JIancliester 

10 

7 

3 

Newcastle 

3 

2 

1 


— 

— 

— 


34 

19 

15 


The passed candidate.s are as follows the names 

being given in order of merit as placed bt' the Board 

of Architectural Education ; — 

Lloyd : Albert Peregrine [P. 1911] : 5 The Promenile 
.Swansea. 

Dartxall : .Jame.s Ambrose [P. 1910] ; Forest House. High 
Stone. Leytonstone, N.E. 

Heluvvell : Henry Cartwright [7^. 1912] ; 74 Plymouth 
Grove. C. on M.. Manchester. 

.Stewart ; Cuthhert Bertram [P. 1912] ; 29 Stanhope Road, 
Darlington. 

Penxek : D'slie [P. 1909] ; 63 Lahunium Avenue. The 
Garden Village. Hull. 

Mitchell : Cyril Hawthorn [P. 1914] ; c o Jle.ssrs. Bond & 
Batley. 115 Gower .Street. W.C. 

Wf.stox ; Kingsley Vale [P. 1912]; 19 Epperstone Road, 
West Bridgford. Nottingham. 

Knight : Douglas Edward [P. 1912] : 29 Milliecnt Road. 
West Bridgford, Notts. 

Clayton: Geiald Rupert [P. 1912]; 2 Oozehead Lane, 
Blackburn. 

C'oTTiNGHi-M : Garnet Reginald [P. 1912] : 37 Vernham Road. 
Plumstead. Woolwich. .^.E. 

Evins: Henry Goronwy [/'. 1912]: 5 North Paiade, Car- 
marthen. 

Proffitt: George Wallaec [P. 1912]; Memorial Road. 
Walkden, nr. Manehefter. 

Roberts: Evan Wendell [P. 1911]; Railway Inn, Pen- 
elawdd, .S\van-ea. 

.Scott : Noel E. [P. 1913] ; 6 Sumnierhill Terrace. Wellington 
Road, Cork, Ireland. 
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Si’ESCE : William Needham [P. 1913] ; “ Lithgow," Oakley 
Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 

Stewaet : Adam Knowles [P. 1913] ; Creeve. Loughgell3-, Co. 
Armagh. 

Steeadwick : Vemon James [P. 1913] ; 47 Trent Road, 
Brixton Hill, S.W. 

Wilson ; Robert, jun. [P. 1909] : Almalea, Falkirk. 

Wood ; Arthur George [P. 1913] ; The Parsonage Farm, 
Brenchle3-, Kent. 

Tlie number of failures among the relegated candi- 
dates in each subject of the Intermediate Exami- 
nation t\as as follows : — 

A. Principal Styles and General History of Architecture 7 


B. 1. Simple Applied Constiuction .... 9 

B. 2. Theoretical Construction . . . . .10 

C. 1. Historical Architecture ..... 3 

{a) Greek and Roman ..... 1 

(b) Byzantine and Romanesque . . . . — 

(c) French and English Gothic . . . . 1 

(d) Italian, French, and English Renaissance . — 

C. 2. JIathcmatics and Mechanics . . . . — 

C. 3. Design ........ 4 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, trained at the Schools 
mentioned and possessing the Certificates required 
under the regulations, were exempted from sitting 
for the Intermediate Examination, and have been 
registered as Students R.I.B.A. ; — 

Bennett : James [P. 1914] ; c o Messrs. John Burnet & Son, 
239 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of 
Architecture.] 

Brown : James McLellaii [P. 1913] ; Green Street, Stone- 
house, Lanarkshire. [Glasgow School of Architecture.] 
Burnet : Kdith Mary Wardlaw [P. 1913] : 59 Queen's Road. 

Aberdeen. [Aberdeen School of Architecture.] 

Derrv ; Douglas Charles Lawford [P. 1912]; 62 Redington 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. [Architectural Association 
School of Architectuie.] 

Duncan : Ronald Aver [P. 1907] ; 31 Glebe Place, Chelsea 
[Architectural As.sociatiou School of Architecture.) 
Fisher : Henry Nettleton [P. 1910] ; 84 Hungerford Road. 
Camden Road, N. [London Univcrsit3- School of 
Architecture.] 

Gordon : Percy James [P. 1914] ; 8 Meckicnburgh .Street. 

W.C. [Sydney Technical College.] 

Ha.milton : Andrew B. [P. 1914] ; Bloomsbury Club, Cart- 
wright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. [.Architectural 
Association School of Architecture.) 

Koch : Martin Douglas Niel [P. 1914) ; St. .Saviour's Vicarage. 
Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W. [Architectural Associa- 
tion School of Architecture.) 

In accordance with the special concession granted 
bv the Couned to Probationers on military .servlet — 
viz., " Candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
whose Testimonies of Studv are approved, to be 
registered as Students " — the following Probationers 
have been exempted from sitting for the Inter- 
mediate Examination and have been registered as 
Students R.I.B.A. 

Aitken : .James Hunter [P. 1912] ; Biddles Farm, Farnham 
Royal, Slough. 

Allen ; George Alfred [P. 1909) ; 34 Jaffray Road, Bromley. 
Kent. 

Clifton : Edward Noel [P. 1913) ; 7 East India Avenue. E.C. 
Cundill: Philip Henrv- [P. 1913); “ E " Company, 4th 
Public Schools Battalion, Royal Fu.siliers, Lcatherhead. 
CuRVVEN : John Spedding [P. 1909); e o J. F. Curwen. Esq,. 
24 Highgate. Kendal. 


D.avis : Harold Sidney’ [P 1911] ; " Amalti, ' Tankerton Road, 
Whitstable 

Eveleigh : Graham Tom [P. 1911] ; 7 Northfield, Bridg- 
water. Somerset. 

Fisher : Kenneth John [P. 1907] ; 1 Comely Bank Road, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

Jeffreys : Harold Murton [P. 1911] ; 127 High Street, 
Maldon. Essex 

•Jones : Charles Frederick [P. 1911] ; 9 Howard Gardens, 
Card'll. 

Mullins : Geoffrey Thomas [P. 1912] ; 18 West Heath 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 

Pitc : Robert Wra. [P. 1911] ; 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing, W. 

Rix : Alec Donald [P. 1911] ; London House, Aole. 

Rudman : Walter [P. 1911] ; “ Laleham,'’ Clarence Road. 
Clapham Park. S.W. 

Snell : Alfred [P. 1911] ; Church Street North, Liskeard. 

Vergetti : Robert George [P. 1912] : 7 Walter Road, Swan- 
sea. South Wales. 

Wilkinson : Walter George [P. 1910] ; 23 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, Hampstead. N.W. 


Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in 
London from the 3rd to the 11th December 1914. 
Of the 42 candidates examined, 17 passed, and the 
remaining 2.5 were relegated. The successful candi- 
dates, given in alphabetical order, are as follows : — 


Abercrombie : Leslie Patrick [Speemn ; The Universitv. 
Liverpool. 

Barrow : Thomas Henry [S. 1908] : 100 Shenlev Road. 
Camheiwell. S.E. 

B.asta : Habib [Special] ; 17 Endvmion Terrace. Finsburv 
Park, N. 

Bhown-.aggree : Naserwanji Mancherji [S. 1911] ; 1 Gordon 
Place. Gordon Square, W.C. 

Bothwell : Edwin Forbes [S. 1911] ; “ Blackball, ’' 211 Rom- 
ford Road. Forest Gate, Essex. 

Carmichael ; Dai id Arthur [S. 19141 ; Netherton, Greenock. 
^(.B. 

Davison; William Robert [5. 1910]; Longhirst Brocks. 
-Voi peth, 

Frincis : George Eric [S. 1912] ; 115 Newlands Park, Syden- 
ham. S.E. 


George : Thomas [S 1913] ; 1 Okus Road, Swindon Wilts 
(fKiBBoN; Blakeley Binder [S'. 1904]; Windsor Teirace 
Garforth, near Leeds 

Jenkins: Trevellyn Phillip [S. 1910] ; 276 Oxford Street 
Swansea, Glam. 




nenrv A.Noiman 


TA-. , - iyiOJ ; 13 Chatham Road, 

-Kingston-upon-Thames 

owef ; Tyllwyd. Newbridge-on-Wye. 

Owen ; Albert Henry [S. 1909]; 71 Marlborough Road, 
L pper Holloway, N. ® 

Soper ; Stanley flhorgii [.S'. 1912); 50 Woodvilic Road, 
Gokters (»rL*en, ^.\V. 


2 Iverson Road. 

''■™nsfr;:f’a!:J..f t*''- 19121:60 Trinity Road. 


candidates m each subject of the Final Examination 
\%UaS as iollo\\>i : — 

A. Design 

B. CoiLstructioii — ' * ’ • - 20 

11) Foundation.-^, Walls. RooL. x-c. 

'2) Iron and Steel 

C. Hygiene . ’ ' ' 

F TU umu Man-rialJ 


14 

15 

11 




IPbotc). ArchiUctitral Revieu'. 

Fig 8 5j00Lofiir'AL Socirtt's Offices, Reoknt’s Park. (John Belcher, R.A., anl J. J. Joass, Architects ) 


THE WORK OF THE LATE JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 

By J. J. JoASS [F.]. 

{Continued front ixine 106.) 

A S all who know him are aware, ilr. Uelcher wa^ of a siii^ularK modest and letiiing disposition, 
\ ami he only undertook the Presidency of the Institute as the result of great pressure by some of 
-X _ his friends. How ably, and even brilliantly, he filled the post most of us will lemembei. The 
International Congress of Architects took place during his term of office, and besides presiding at all the 
principal functions and meetings he delivered a very able andjnspiring opening address in the tTiiildhall, 
and contributed an excellent Paper on the Eilucation of the Public in Architecture, a project that 
he did so much to further and encourage. The position he occupied in relation to both the pro- 
fessional arrd artistic sides of architecture was a great asset to the Institirte. The accessiorr of a 
large mrmber of well-knowir men during his terrrr of office who had hitherto remained outside was, I 
may say, due to his jrersoiral influence, irrairy of these irretr havirrg beerr associated with hiirr as 
friends in the Art Workers' Guild. Their accession has beeir of the greatest irnportarrce and benefit, 
and two of our Presiderrts have already beeir drawn from their number. 

It is gratifying to recall the tribute paid to him on this occasion by the various architectural 
organisations taking part in the Congress, both on the loirtinent and in Anrerica, bj bestowrng upoir 
him the honorary nrembership of their various .societies. 

In the year 1907 he was elected Poval Gold Medallist, and on that occasion Mr. Ilromas Collcutt 

Third Senes, Vol. XXIt. No 6 —23 .Tan. 191.5. 




PuKMisES OF THE RoYAL SocirTY OF MEDiriNK AS INTENDED TO BE COMPLETED. (John Belchei’, R A,, and J. J. JoaBB, Architects.) 






Fig. 10. SciiLME fou tiif Reconstruction op the City of Bath. (John Belcher, R.A., and J. J. Joass, Architects.) 
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in the course of his address gave an excellent resume of his career, which appeared in the Institute 
Journal.* 

On the occasion of his election to the Eoyal Academy soon afterwards, he was the guest of 
honour at a ban(|uet given by members of his staff, past and present, who met to give expression to 
their appreciation of him as an artist and esteem for him as a man. Perhaps of all the compliments 
paid to him he esteemed this the most. He referred to it as one of the happiest and proudest moments 
of his life. He was elected Eoyal Academician in the year 1909. and took the keenest interest in 
the work of the Academy. His intercourse with his fellow-members was of the most pleasant 
description. 

In his later years illness interfered seriously with his activities and the state of his health gave 
great anxiety to his friends. An increasing portion of the responsibility of the work of these years 
naturally fell into my hands, but I think I may say that Mr. Belcher was most keenly interested in 
and in thorough sympathy with all that was done. 

Among the works which are characteristic of these later years are the following : — 

1 he E(jyal Society of Medicine, in wliich man\' of the leading imalical associations are housed. 
This building is intended to l)e completed by the addition of a roof-story, as will be seen in the draw- 
ing [fig. 9 j. 

Holy Irinity thurcli, Kingsway, is another building chiefly interesting for its plan. This was 
(jnginally intended to be a domed structure executed entirely of ferro-concrete. the main dome 
being elliptical in shai)e. Owing to want of funds, liowever, this had to l)e given up and a barrel- 
vault of ordinary steel construction substituted. The tower is intended to l)e a feature of the design, 
but so far consists of the foundation only, a massive raft of ferro-concrete five feet thick. It will 
occupy a position immediately behind the iiorch. which has been kei)t entirely clear of the church 
itself in order to allow of separate subsidence on tile uncertain soil. 

The new otfices for the Zoological Society in Eegenfs Park is anotlier building lately finished [fig. S]. 
The mansard roof was arranged owing to a restriction on the height of the wall liy the Crown authorities. 
The building contains the Council Chamber, Library, and ailministrative offices of the Zoolomcal 
Society. 


A rather unifiue and interesting structure is the Maiipin Terraces, with which, no doubt, most 
of you are familiar; it owes its inception to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell of the Zoological Societv. Owing 
to the congi'sted state of the gardens at this point, he hit upon the idea of forming an animal garden on 
the lines of Hagenbeck's. upon a raised platform or tiuraee. so as to proc ide the necessary space and 
cover for administrative purposes below. Subsequently the idea of successive tiei's or terraces was 
developed, and later a restaurant and other accessories. Owing to the reipiiremeuts of the London 
Building Act the woi k had to be constructed entirely of ferro-concrete averaging 4.', inches thick. This, 
of course, had its effect on the modelling of the mountains, and the flights orfancv'which are to'be seen 
at the Hamburg Zoo have necessarily not been attempted, 'fhe great cost of this form of construction 
was also a very important factor, together with the restricted .ite. m limiting the extent and scope of 
this structure. ^ 


M hiteley s new store is also unfinished, and the effect of its completed form is difficult to estimate. 

It IS almost impo.ssible to get a satisfactory pliotograi.h of this buihling owine to its mv.t length 

This IS a case m which the L.C.C. regulation that no floor may be abo^ e the hwel of m feet fLn 

the pavement is a great hardship. It makes it almo.st iiupossilfie to coo fron . ■ n ii 

• , , , • , , . ^ toiruiuct econoniicallv a reallv 

convenient store of this magnitude, owing to the nmneii.se area which it mi, t o.i • a ’ reL 

onicii n iiiiut necessarilv cover. The 


* JtHH.NAL IM.B A.. 29 June 1907. where v\ill lx- found 
views of Cornliury Park. Eleetra House, the Royal I.^ndou 
I'riendlv SooietyV prerniHCH, the Inbtitute of Chartiued 


.\< c„umaiit;. (l.ondjn Walli. 

Kmaon rimuh, and ('olehes 


the U>\veU Hall (ytewell Park), 
tei Ton II Hall 
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architectural effect of the facade, moreover, -would be immensely increased by tbe addition of, say. two 
more stories to the height. This is one of the things they are able to do much more conveniently on the 
Continent, and particularly in the United States, and also in parts of our own comitry. 

Fig. 10 shows part of a comprehensive scheme for the reconstruction of the City of Bath. The 
old Eoman baths were to have been incorporated, with hotel, gardens, etc., the present dilapidated 
buildings in this area being cleared away. 

Mr. Belcher's connection with the Institute has been a long and honourable one. It began in the 
year 1869, when he became an Associate. He was elected a Fellow in 1H82, and smce then has served 
the Institute, and the profession which it repi’esents, in a multitude of ways. 

In 1903 he was appointed a member of a Committee to advise the Government on the conduct of 
its great building schemes in Parliament Street and elsewhere. He was a member of the Improvements 
Eeform Committee and the London Architectural Vigilance Committee. He was appointed by the 
Institute to represent them before the House of Commons Committee on architectural copyright in 
1909, and was one of the Advisory Council to assist the Architectural Association in their School of 
Architecture. He was a member of the Advisory Committee for the rebuilding of Eegent s Quadrant, 
whose deliberations resulted in Mr. Norman Shaw’s design for the Piccadilly Hotel. 

In 1906 he was nominated to the Board of Experts to inquire into the stability of St. Paul s 
Cathedral, and was a member of the Committee of Selection for the proposed Shakespeare Memorial. 

He was also a member of the International Board of Assessors appointed to adjuilicate upon the 
designs for the University of California, and was presented -with the freedom of the City of San Iraneisco 
on that occasion. 

Mr. Belcher was endowed with a most receptive and inquiring type of mind. New ideas appealed 
to him irresistibly, and he was never content to reproduce mechanically the features of a j)ast age 
in architecture. In his later years I think he felt that the tradition of English architecture had b\ 
no means come to an end at the point where it was left by Soane, and later Donaldson and Elmes, 
but that it might be carried on in a logical and natural way to meet all the demands that modem 
conditions might put upon it ; and I think that a good deal of the contemporary work of younger men 
is proving every day that this is possible. 

He was a draughtsman of no small ability. There is an excellent detail tlrawing of his in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Eoyal Academy, showing the complete elevation of the Ashton Memorial. His 
sketch liooks are fvdl of charming pencil and water-colour drawings. I remember years ago showing 
one he had given tome to a raw but promising student of the Eoyal Academy schools, -wliich extorted 
the unwilling comment, “ Fancy an E.A. being able to draw so well as that. 

He had a great love for music, and was the possessor of a beautiful voice. In his \oungei da}S he 
was an accomplished singer — in fact, he had serious thoughts of adopting music as a jrrofession. He 
enjoyed the friendship of the late Professor Ella, at whose house he had the privilege of meeting almost 
all the great musicians of the day when thev gathered in London to take part in the ^lusical I nion 
Concerts at the old 8t. James's Hall. He also performed in many fine public concerts himself, taking 
the bass solo parts in Elijah, St. Paul, and other oratorios. Indeed, all forms of ai t ajipealed to him. 
As Professor Pite has said in this room, " of all modern architects he may be said to have felt most the 
breadth of art as a whole, his sympathy being eijually with the sister arts of painting and sculptuie as 
with his own art of building." 

His modesty and sympathy attracted specially to him those younger than himself, making him a 
most charming companion and friend, one whose death all who knew- him sincerely mourn as a lo>s 
t<i his profession and to his country. 
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DISCUSSIOX ox MR. JO ASS'S PAPER. 

The Presidext, Mr. Ernest Xewxox. A.R.A,, in the Cliair. 


Profe.ssor BEPiESFORD PITE [F.] : I propose 
with very great pleasure a vote of thanks to Mr. Joass. 
The Paper could not have been easy to write, to 
one so intimately connected with 3Ir. Belcher as 
Mr. Joass wa.s to the end, with breadth of view 
and judicious criticism — sympathetic and accurate. 
Belche]-"s work is as interesting, and in many ways as 
delightful, as Belcher himself. I do not propose 
to refer again to the inany-.sided cliarm.s of his friend- 
ship ; but his work, whether it is altogether equal 
in force to the charm of his personality, certainly 
e.vhibits similar wide sympathies, and exhibits that 
leady hearing, power of appropriation, of a.ssimilation 
of ideas which is so characteristic of the whole school 
of modern architecture. If we reflect upon the work of 
the great men of Belcher’s youth — which may be 
illustrated by the work of his own father, who, without 
being a great architect in the sense in which his son 
was, was a man of marked character — we see a rigorous 
adherence to the old f'la.ssic type of design, charac- 
teristic of a ■■ City " arcliitect. In Belcher's youth 
there would liave been all the narrow force of the 
Classical school operating upon him in his father's 
office ; outside that office, the ecpially narrow force 
of the vivid Gothic revival ; and behind were grouped 
professors like Donaldson, Cockerell, Lewis, and others 
with whom I do not think he was luought personally 
into contact. I do not think we can indicate any 
source from which he deiR'ed the wide sympathy and 
the power of assimilating what was beautiful and good 
in a numher of styles, and the breadth and liberality 
of view which always characterised his work. In 
that way he is singular, and a leader characteristii- 
of hi.s generation which lias not yet pa.ssed away. 
Standing among men of fi.xed Clas.sic tradition, lyv the 
side of men of vigorous Gothic fire, he moved in both 
spheres. 3Ir. Joass has referred to the Royal Insur- 
ance building in Lombard Street, which I very much 
regret lias fieen pulled down within recent years, one 
of the Cla.ssic Imiidings which showed the type of 
liis training, with some tender modifications m the 
direction of sculptural tieatinents. After this came 
vigorous excitements of the Gothic Victorian building 
at the corner of the J^oiiltry. Belcher was fired at 
that time with affection for Burges' Law Courts 
de.sign. and this very well-known building, which is 
so prominent a feature in the central landscape of tlie 
City, was the result. It is .strange that not many 
years afterward.s the same client acquired the opposite 
end of tfie site, that looking u]) the Poultry we.stwards. 
and there Belcher built in a very different school, 
reflecting tlm mfluence on his mind of the moif 
vigorous and jiowerful New Zealand IIou.se in Leaden- 


hall Street which Mr. Xoiman Shaw had only just 
completed. He was inspired, like Mr. .loass, to defy 
the County Council and get overhanging eaves and 
roofs in spite of the existence of fire-proof parapets. 
Between those two Poultry buildings came the original 
Cuiiier.s' Hall, and then the second Curriers’ Hall, for 
there were two built, one soon after the other. Bel- 
cher used to chuckle to himself about his luck. He 
built the original Curriers' Hall, in London Wall, 
close to the warehouse of a verv pjrogi’essive ware- 
houseman, the celebiated -John Rylands, the founder 
of the lilirary at Manchester, w'ho acej^uired the Hall 
and for whom Belcher built his warehou.ses, and a 
.second Curriers’ Hall, fronting London 'Wall. A few 
years after it was finished, a fire destroyed Rylands’ 
warehouse, and threatened the existence of Curriers’ 
Hall, and Belcher’s luck ensured him a very con- 
siderable inciea.se in the area of the job. The second 
CuiTiers Hall was built at a period that reflected 
ardtmt zeal for late French Gothic translated with 
very considerable feeling and skill. One could 
scarcely imagine the man who built the stiff 
Gothic of the first Poultry building to be capable 
of the freedom, breadth, originality and freshness of 
this Iront. which wa.s modelled on the house of 
Jacques Cceur at Bourges. Then the movement 
towards evei’vthing which was fresh and inviting 
was always taking place. He had a profound affec- 
tion for Xorman Shaw. I knew him in the earlv days 
before he liad met Shaw, when he had treasured up 
every feature and chai'uc teristic of his w'ork : the 
crooked passage.s, the inviting window ravines and 
tumbling stairs, all bad a fascination for Belcher when 
T first knew' him, and we drank of the .stream together. 
In a few years he .shared the earne.st additional stimulus 
which Xoiinan Shaw'sehanninghumourimpartedtohis 
personality. Belrhei’ hocanie an enthusiastic follower 
(d hi.s methods ; many of ins smaller domestic w'orks 
are e.xcellent and ilclightful illustrations of that 
pecuhail\ home-hke feeling \shich a chwer ai'chitect 
can inipait into an antiquated and iinhome-like style, 
bringing to modem reinmenients the charms and all 
the <niaintne,ss and iiistinty of ancient buildings. I 
would yentuic the opinion that in this direction 
Belchers genius found its tuiest e.xercLse. He was 
a master of homelw and direct ((uaintness, and had a 
natural con.scionsness of internal charm, a iiiiick 
eye for honie-like domestic quulitv in tlesign. and his 
houses settled well on to their grounds.’ Gonse- 
qnently the garden .■-oon became an idiject of wreat 
interest to him : and nianv ot the garden plans^and 
deigns which he did are worthy of stiidv. A large 
element of oiiginality enters into tlie garden schemes 
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wiicli he evolved, with the effects that he felt for 
and created. At this period, as ilr. Joass remarked, 
his work with Mr. Batsford and Mr. Macartney, 
traveUing all over England for a term of years visit- 
ing the places that we find in the book on later 
Renaissance Architecture, had a considei'able influence 
on his designs. It would have been difficult to find 
anybody more calculated to do justice to that par- 
ticular class of work than Belcher ; bringing it to- 
gether. editing it and enjoying it, entering into it with 
enthusiasm. The effect of that book on current 
architecture is altogether remarkable, and is certainly 
one of the leading influences of the time which has 
just passed. Of his later work I can only speak 
as an outsider. 1 enjoyed and cherished his friend- 
ship to the end, and had the privilege of seeing much 
of him at the Royal College of Art when he was 
a member of the Board of Education Council of 
Advice. He was always so modest, always so ready 
to e.xcuse what he imagined to be the failures of his 
work, that one can scarcely speak freely of it. View- 
ing his work, as far as possible, from a detached 
standpoint, his marked originality of proportion, the 
frt'edom derived from his earlier Chrthic enthusiasm, 
and his underlying love of quaintne.ss. led him to 
e.xperiments in Classic design which might be. and are, 
alarming, but, I think, ju.stify themselves the nK)i'e 
tliey are .surrounded by the commonplace. In his 
laj’ge]’ designs he was always adventurou.s ; he never 
repeated himself, and it is difficult to think of him 
doing so, for he was alwav.s moving freshly from one 
point to another. Such an artistic career is charac- 
feri.stic of the age. What would have been the effect 
upon Belcher if he had been put through the mill over 
which you pre.sided with such zeal and power. Sir, 
at the Board of Architectural Education for so many 
years 1 If he had I cannot imagine what the result 
would have been. Mr. Joa.ss niav have had a different 
tale to tell us. What the effect would have been of 
])utting a man thi’ough such a course who was in some 
doubt whether he should not turn to music, and wa.s 
posse.ssed with the artist’s delight of sketching, and 
a marked gift for watercolour drawing, I cannot 
guess. He wa.s fortunate in bu.sine.ss life in having 
a.s an intimate friend IMr. J. W. James, who wa.s a 
master of the technical and ju-actitional side of the 
profe.ssion : and Belcher eiijoved many a stiff’ scuffle 
in eai ly days in law-.suits in the City. But normally 
he did not tend that wav. He would have sat for an 
examination if his father had wished him to, and no 
doubt the Board would have passed him in design. 
Eut I dread to think what the effect of a five years 
course of education, such as that now prescribed 
by the Institute, would have been upon such a promis- 
ing .student. (Laughter.) We shall hope to see. 
during the years which remain to us, many of the 
} ounger men exhibiting similar delightful freshness 
and ability, and affecting the movement of their time 
as Belcher has undoubtedly affected the movement 
of his. And mav we ask ourselves the question if. 


after all, there is not something to be said for the old 
haphazard way of education ? I would not call it 
haphazard, but for the delightful freedom with which 
a man of Belcher’s genius was able to roam over the 
fields of enthusiastic study which were offered him 
by his pencil at home and on the Continent, by the 
English Gothic architects, and by the work of such 
leaders as he made in after life his personal friends. 
I again venture to comment on the very great impor- 
tance that he always attached to the use of sculpture. 
The impressionable age of youth has much to do with 
the ideals from which we can never shake ourselves. 
The fact that from early youth he was the intimate 
friend of Hamo Thornycroft, saw through his pro- 
blems with him and worked with him in many direc- 
tions, gave him that .sympathy with the sculptor’s 
standpoint which is always manifest in his work. 
This leads to the remark ; how wise it is to cultivate, 
as far as po.ssible, among our students intimacy 
between those engaged in the sister arts. I am sure, 
looking at Belcher’s work and his intimate friendship 
with thi.s charming artist and man, that it issued in 
liis delightful use of sculpture. A friendship exhibited 
not only in the persona!itie.s but Jinked together 
in their works. I have very mucli pleasure in 
supporting, con cunore. this vote of thanks to 
Mr. Joass, with this little indication of special pleasure 
in that 1 was the means of introducing Mr. Joass 
to Mr. Belcher. 

Sir william BLENDER, Past President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said : If my word.s are few, [ must ask 
tlic meeting to believe that it is not because they 
express the limitations of my appreciation and 
admiration for 3Ir. Belcher. My eyes are gladdened 
each day when I go to the City by evidence.s of 
his genius. I cannot tell you what jieriod of archi- 
tecture tlie buildings represent which he designed, 
but I can sa\' that they bring happiness and pleasure 
to manv thousands of people besides myself who.se 
dailv pursuit is in City life. The building I am most 
familiar with, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
is, I venture to think, a creation which has not only 
made Mr. Belcher famous in this generation, hut for 
generations to come. And I am very glad indeed 
that Mr. Joass has pointed out to you that the 
CiHincil of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
have decided to finish the decoration of the Council 
Chamber in which Mr. Belcher was so much interested. 
I know tliat skill and great techniipie will carry a 
man far in liis profession : but those qualities in 
themselves would not have carried Mr. Belcher to the 
summit of his profession without being supple- 
mented by a great power of human sympathy. There 
must be. in addition to ability, however great, a love 
for his work to make a man permanently successful. 
And if I were asked to concentrate, in a few words, 
one thought which 3Ir. Belcher must have had before 
him in the years of his life, it would be that aphorism 
which originated with a great Frenchman of the 
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eighteenth century, that " great thoughts come from 
the heart.” 

.Sir A.STOX WEBB. K.C.V.O.. C.B.. R.A. [F.] : As 
an old colleague of J < )hn Belcher at the Royal Academy, 

I have the greate.st pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. -loass. who. as Professor Pite remarked, 
has performed a duty of love to himself with great 
skill, and as Belcher himself would have liked it done. 

I do not think that Belcher could have sat in this room 
and seen all his works put on the screen ; he was so 
mode.st a man that he would have run out of the room. 
But now that he is not heie, f think it very appro- 
priate that w e of this Institute should meet and honour 
lii)]!. and honour the work he did, which has certainly, 
in my opinion, added to the illustrious phase of archi- 
tecture of the decade which has just gone. I knew 
Belciier personally for many years, and I knew him in 
rather a trving wa\'. We were competitors on more 
than one occasion ; and. although the profession 
excited themselves considerahly over the results. 1 
am hound to say that Belcher never allowed anything 
of that ■■'or: to interfere with our pleasant personal 
relations from the hegiuning of our acipiaintance to 
the end. I was also — I wdl not say a competitor, 
liut our names were put u]) together for election 
at the Royal .\cadeniy ; and there again, when 
1 was elected i can since: ely say my great hope was 
that he would he the next. 1 am glad to say that ho]>e 
was fullilled ; and f think I can also say that this left 
no hitternc's either. Of his own work lie never 
talked, hut would often speak of other people's. 
As Piesideiit of this Institute I came ai-io.ss him a 
great deal. As .Mr. -loa's s.iid. we persuaded him into 
taking tlie post ; and exce||entlv he tilled it. It 
in\'ol\ed an eiii'i'inoiis anioiint of work, for during 
that time we had the International Congre.ss of .\ichi- 
tects in London, and he non the esteem of andiitects 
of all nations wdio met him on that occasion. .Vnother, 
and })i'rhaj)s the greatest, debt that we owe to him is 
that it was mainly to his iiitliience that the gap ndiich 
had so long divided the profession was closed. 'I'his 
gieat thing was hrought aliout in his on n ipiiet. digni- 
fied wav — vou would not have known that he was 
doing ani thing at all and tho.se distinguished friends 
of his w ho had remained, to our great regret, outside 
the Institute came in. and we were at last aLle to 
present to the worhl a hodv of andiitects united in the 
one w ish to forward the interests of our art and of the 
architectural piofes>ion. 1 hat is a debt that we owe 
to Bell her ; and it i-^ almost impossible, as far as this 
Jnstitutc is concerned, to exaggerate its iniiiortance. 
He also took .i large view of things generally. He was 
interested in town-[)laiining. as you will have seen hy 
his proposals in resjiect to Bath. He not only thought 
of the building, hut also of the ,sui roundings of the 
building, whii di. really and truly, is the most impor- 
tant thing. We have not got the public to think that 
vet : hut if we c ould get them to realise that where the 
building is placed is ipiite as important as the building 
itself, w'e should be at the beginning of what we suggest 


and of wdiat we now call town-planning. As has been 
said. Belcher was one of the first to introduce real 
sculpture into architecture in England in these later 
days, and it was rather a pang to me to see that his 
last building was architecture without sculpture. I 
wish sculptors would take up architecture more than 
they do. and feel the architecture wdth which their 
sculpture is to form part. Great advances have been 
made, and Belcher was at the head of them, and I hope 
that still more juogress wdll be made. Personally, I 
would like to see — as I think Belcher wmuld have liked 
to see — the names of both sculptor and architect 
attached to a building on which sculpture is used ; it 
is .so in France, and 1 think it should be so here too, 
so that the sculptor who works with the architect from 
the beginning should feel that he receives ec[ual credit 
with the architect for the building which is designed. 
We all know the eiitlm.siasm and interest that was 
aroii.sed by the Chartered Accountants' building. All 
of us regret that it had not a better frontage to Moor- 
gate Street : we wish that the Star and the other 
offices in fiont could be set back ; and as we have Sir 
W illiam Blender here we wish he would take the 
matter in hand and let us see the Chartered Accoun- 
tants building from Moorgate Street. That would be 
the best memorial to Belcher that could be given. 
1 hope that in davs to come we shall see sculptors 
and architects working together on buildings of that 
clas.s. I have the greatest possible pleasure in sup- 
[lorting this \ote of thanks to Mr. .Joas.s for so .sym- 
patlietioally bringing before u.s the uoik of John 
Belcher. 

Sir W'. GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A. [Hon. A.] : I 
can ^peak with no authority at all as to the merits of 
.dir. Belchers aichitecture ; hut it ha.s been a great 
delight to me, as one who knew him intimately and 
adiiiired his work, to li.sten to Mr. Joass's Paper. 
There is, however, one particular thing in Mr. Belcher s 
work which appealed .stiongly to sculptor.s, and 
that IS Its remaikahle plastic ipialitv, which was the 
result of hrs sympathetic and plastic mind. This 
character. Stic sliowed itself m such a marked degree 
that some of his architecture seemed to sculptors 
almost sculpturesipie ; so much so that when he used 
sculjiture on his buildings it seemed to be naturally a 
part of h.s architecture, and not applied. I entirely 
agree with what Sir .\stoii W'ebb said about the com- 
bination of the architect and the .sculptor. The 
sculptor who is entirely detached in his views is unfor- 
tunate. becau.se it is alwavs to the advantage of a 
.sculptor to have a knowledge of architecture : but, 
on the other hand, I do not agree with tho.se who 
sd\ that sculptuie is never worthy unless it is 
associated with architecture. Happilv, architecture 
anrl sculpture aiv distinct art.-, and each is able to 
stand on its own merits. The work of the earliest 
.sculptors was not as.sociated with architecture ; they 
wn' men who made images, of some kind or other, 
ft ])ut oil izraves. etc. A.s things proj^ressed they 
c ecoiaterl ju Idings. and sculpture is never more 
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liappy than when it is associated with architecture. 
I have much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Joass. 

Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D.: I am sure 
no one here can have enjoyed more than I Mr. 
Joass’s Paper, and I am inclined to think that it is 1 
who have enjoyed it most because I am so much more 
ignorant than the rest of you. You knew a great 
part of it before, whereas all that was technical was 
new to me. And if I can say a word which is in the 
slightest degree interesting to you to hear, it must be 
merely of a personal kind. There is no excuse for my 
speaking among you, except as a personal friend of 
Mr. Belcher. I knew him first in 1879, through Hamo 
Thornycroft, that great artist and delightful man 
who I am sorry to find is unable through illnes.s to be 
here to-day. In one of those enthusiastic discussions 
we held, as young people do — it was on the re\’ival 
of sculpture — Thornycroft said to me ; ■' There 
IS one architect who has some idea of the use of 
sculpture in architecture.’’ I think Belcher was 
at that moment away in Bavaria and Northern 
Italy, and that I was presented to him imme- 
diately on his return. I have a delightful 
reminiscence of that vLsit of his abroad in the shape 
of a most elaborate and beautiful pencil drawing 
which he brought back from Southern Germany and 
afterwards kindly gave to me. Of what has been 
said about his interest in sculpture, it would not be 
becoming for me to say much, because some of the 
most eminent artists in this country have already 
addressed you ; but I well remember the long talks 
we had about it and the delightful eagerness with 
which Belcher discussed all the difficulties which he 
■saw, and which he was sure he would be able to over- 
come. In particular, Mr. Joass has not mentioned, 
though it is probably well known to him, the scheme of 
drawings, which occupied Belcher at that time, of a 
colonnade in the City, wffiich was to be not only a great 
feat of architecture, but was to employ all the young 
■sculptors of the moment in various ways — an idea 
which w'as entirely novel at that time, I think ; I 
speak under correction. Perhaps no architect except 
Belcher at that time realised the possibilities for the 
employment of the new revived and vivid school of 
sculpture wffiich had just been .started. So much 
has been said about his “ modesty ” that I would like 
to define that a little, because it was a singular and 
subtle characteristic. I daresay some of you remem- 
ber that Dr. Brown, the Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, a fortnight after the death of the 
poet Gray, w'rote enthusiastically about his character 
and genius, but he could not say very much about 
him, because, he said, “Mr. Gray never spoke out.” 
I think that of all the enfinent men it has been my 
privilege to know personally, in all the arts and in 
all the professions, Belcher was the one who had in 
the most singular degree that characteristic, that he 
never spoke out. One had to divine, from his 
affectionate solicitude, from his eager interest, the 


depths of character that were in him. His extraor- 
dinary loyalty to his friendships, the earnestness with 
which he pursued the various central interests of his 
life, these were indications of what was inside him. 
But I think no one who knew him intimately would 
say that he ever overcame that singular inabihty to 
“speak out.’’ And for that very reason, in this noisy 
age of oui'S, when it is the very people who speak 
out the loudest who attain the widest notice and are 
the most welcome to the world, we feel it is so 
very deUghtful and encouraging that one so wfith- 
drawn, restrained, and reserved as Belcher was, shoidd 
receive such testimony to the enthusiastic faith of 
his best comrades as has been given to-night by the 
charming Paper of Mr. Joass and by the warm recep- 
tion which it has had here. So that I think that 
this evening is a kind of final tribute to him. It 
places him, perhaps for the first time, completely 
where he should stand, and where, I think, he always 
will stand, as perhaps not one of the most powerful 
or most forceful, but as one of the most delicate and 
sympathetic artists that the nineteenth century has 
produced. For that reason I am proud to be allowed, 
although I am totally unworthy to do so, to confirm 
what those more eminent than myself have said in 
commendation of Jlr. Joass’s delightful Paper. 

Sir ERNEST GEORGE, A.R.A. [F.] : I have the 
sincere.st admiration of Mr. Belcher’s character and the 
happiest memories of meetings and conversations with 
him. His work varies very much, and it is some of 
the most interesting that has been produced in our 
time. I have enjoyed Mr. Joass’s Paper immenselyand 
thank him very much for it ; it has been very interest- 
inn' to hear these reminiscences of our old colleague. 

Dr. CHALMERS MITCHELL : I should like to 
add my words of thanks to those of more experienced 
people for the form in which Mr. Joass presented his 
account of Mr. Belcher’s work. To those of us who 
are not technical experts it was an extremely clear 
and interesting presentation of a man’s work, and it 
must have been very difficult to condense it for a short 
space of time. About Belcher, 1 have only one word 
to say. A good deal ha.s been said about his modesty. 
I have had the great pleasure, partly as a client, 
partly as a friend, of seeing a good deal of Mr. Belcher- 
in the later vears of his life, and my impression is that 
there is another interpretation to be put on that 
modestv. His modesty was not a dislike of talking 
of his own work ; the reason he did not talk about his 
own work was that he had the most adventurous 
mind of any person I have ever come across. The 
moment he finished a thing he had done with it, and 
he wanted a new idea to think of j you could not 
bring before him anything too wild, or too much out- 
side the ordinarv' ways of architecture to baffle him. 
The moi-e difficult a problem was, and the more unlike 
anything of the kind which had ever been done be- 
fore, the more pleased he was : and I think his modesty 
was the sense that all the time to the end of his days 
he was living in the present and future, not in the past, 

H 
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living his life for his own work. He said to me : 
■■ There are streets in London I do not like looking 
down.” and for obvious reasons ; but there was no 
new street, no city which he would not have been too 
delighted to adventure in and try to work out new 
and beautiful combinations. 

The president : Before putting the formal vote, 
I should like to add my personal thanks to Hr. Joass 
for his most interesting Paper. I had the pleasure of 
knowing Belcher for more than thirty years, and I 
can fully endors!.' all that has been said as to his 
modest and retiring disposition. Like aU sensitive 
people, he was never indifferent to the influences and 
movements of his time ; but no matter what method 
of expression he adopted, it is always easy to find a 
very definite individuality in his work. Hr. Joass 
has omitted to mention that in 1900, I think it was, 
jVIr. Belcher was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and, in 1909, a full member. This honour, 
I know from Belcher liimself, he valued very highly 


indeed, and it is gratifying to learn, on the authority 
of Mr. Joass’s Academy student, that his election did 
not destroy Mr. Belcher’s powers as a draughtsman ! 

The vote was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Me. joass : I have really nothing to say in reply 
to the kind remarks of Professor Beresford Pite, Sir 
William Plender, and the other eminent gentlemen 
who have spoken, except to thank them all for the 
very kind reception which has been accorded to this 
Paper. Professor Pite’s reminiscences of Mr. Belcher’s 
early days and struggles were most interesting and 
illuminating ; also Sir Aston Webb’s references to his 
influence in healing the breach between the members 
and the strong group of architects who were not 
altogether in sympathy with the Institute’s methods 
at the time. With regard to the President’s state- 
ment about Mr. Belcher’s election to the Royal 
Academy, that and other material will be found in 
the printed Paper ; I thought it would be tedious to 
rehearse it all to-night. 


('(mriKSPoNDENCK. 

The Hellenistic Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir, — In the Journal for the 13th June last 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe illustrates an elevation and a plan of 
the Hellenistic temple of Artemis at Ephesus, as restored 
by Professor Lethaby, which vary considerably from 
certain of Professor Lethaby’s assertions.* Will you be 
good enough to afford me space for a plan and restora- 
tion of the Hellenistic temple and a few comments ? 

This plan fits the remaining foundations and also the 
portions of the superstructure removed by Wood. It 
was found during the excavations conducted by the 
British Museum in 1904-5 that tliis last structure was 
reared directly upon and over that of the Archaic | 
wall for wall and column for column, the great differ- 
ence being that its floor was raised upon a large terrace 
7 feet 3 inches high, .surrounded by a stepped stylobate. 
The length at the edge of the lowest step was at least 
417 feet 6 inches,! and the width 2-39 feet 41 inches. 

The peristyle was practically the same size as that of 
the Archaic and was 2 feet 31 inches above the terrace, 
making a total height from the surrounding pavement 
of 9 feet 5| inches at the base of the outer range of 
columns, and 9 feet 6\ inches at the inner. It will thus 
be seen that there was a rise inwards of an inch in that 
distance. The edge of the peristyle pavement was 
2 feet beyond the plinth of the columns ; this last 
dimension was measured by Wood § while the base now 
in the British Museum was in place. 

* Architectural Association Journal, March 1914. The Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 16th June 1914. 

t British Museum Excavations at Ephesus, 1904-5. Journal R.I.B.A., 
Third Scries, \ ol. Xo. 3, 1908. 

I The foundations, &c.. have been removed at the west end; it 
is theref'jre somewhat uncertain how broad the platform was at tins end, 

§ J. T. Wood, TRANSACTro.\.s lyS3-4. 


The number and spacing of the columns shown on 
the plan of the Archaic temple published in the 
Journal || and repeated in the plan of the Hellenistic 
temple, agree with the statement of Pliny (V.H. xxxvi., 
14) as usually interpreted, namely, that there were 
127 colunms in all, of which 36 were sculptured. By 
indications on the site there can be no doubt that 96 
columns surrounded the peristyle, four were in antis 
and six in the pronaos, which latter did not contain a 
cross wall as shown by Wood and Lethaby. The two 
columns shown in the porticum and the nineteen in the 
cella are not proved by indications on the site. 

Professor Lethaby accounts for only 100 columns on 
his plan, but by his descriptions he should surely have 
added a central column to the east front, with two more 
behind. He states in the two Journals already noted 
that ■■ there must have been an extra column at the 
back of the temple,” and he \mtes : ” ... in regard 
to the great epistyle over the enormous central bearing ^ 
there could not have been more than one such beam in 
the temple . . . that would have been an anti-chinax.” 

He further quotes the enneastyle portico at the rear 
of the temple of Hera, at Samos, as an example of this 
expedient. That temple was, however, orientated in 
the ordinar)' method and seems to have had no opening 
into the interior from the west. Surely, however, it 
cannot be used as a standard with which to compare 
the gieat Artemi.sion, which besides having a magni- 
ficent eastern elev'ation ** had another of even more 
importance facing we.stwards towards the bay of 
Ephe.sus. 

Hr ls to the Hellenistic temple that he gives this 
builcliiig expedient lie must have quite overlooked the 

^ .loLRs.iL R.I.B.A.. Third Series, Vol. XVI., Xo. 3, 1908. 

■r-i opening, the centre to centre of colunms was 

leut meh.is. 

** \\oud fuund the remains of a sculptured drum at this end. 
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fact that the Archaic had exactly the same spacing of 
columns and also a marble entablatm-e. He would 
therefore imply that the great builders of the third cen- 
truy B.c. were not able, except in one case, to procure 
a block of marble a little less than 30 feet long, and this 
in spite of the fact that a centmy or two later marble 
quarries were turning out 40 feet monoliths for the 
Romans. 

I trust Professor Lethaby will now renounce the 
ninth column, which he unfortunately has not repre- 
sented on paper, for this would mean that while there 
was at the west end wide spacing in the middle, there 
would be at the east end very close spacing in the 
middle, and fairly open at the sides. 

Another point on which I wish to conmient is his 
placing behind the massive square pedestals carved in 
high relief, as bases to the front row of columns, the 
delicately sculptured drums as bases for the second row. 
One at least of these — the Hermes Group — he considers 

may claim to be the most beautiful relief in the world, 
excepting the frieze of the Parthenon. . . . It is perfect 
both in composition and in handwork.” It is hardly 
conceivable, therefore, that these sculptures would 
be given a secondary position by being placed at 
practically floor level and hidden at a little distance 
by the great pedestals. 

Dr. Murray * conclusively settled their position by 
discovering a circular hue struck on the top surface of 
one of the square pedestals, which exactly fitted the 
base of the Hermes Group. He therefore placed the 
sculptured drums upon the pedestals, and the effect as 
seen at the British Museum is grand in the extreme, 
and completely justifies Dr. ^Murray. 

It is probable that the pedestals were only used to 
decorate the front columns ; those behind had the lowest 
drums sculptured in fairly high relief, one such being 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The height of the columns was 60 Greek feet, and 
according to Fergu.sson’s calculation would be 60 feet 
Oi inches English, but Professor Lethaby figures their 
height as 5-5 feet 8J inches, a figiue at which he must 
arrive by some other method of calculation. As to the 
entablature, it followed in the main that of the earlier 
Archaic temple, but was of more ornate design in the 
Ionian friezeless style. The architrave with triple 
fascia, the large egg-and-tongue bedmould, and the 
sculptm’ed high cymatium are all certainties. The 
remaining portions unfortunately remain conjectural, 
so it is to the later temples of Athene at Priene and of 
Apollo near Miletus that we must turn. These terrrples 
have large dentils and a corona with a sculptured bed- 
mould, so that in rrry restoration I have followed the 
Miletus example. 

Unfortimately no portion of the structure above the 
entablature (excepting quantities of fragments of terra- 
cotta roofing tiles) has been found, so that rt is not 
pos.sible directly to refirte Profe.ssor Lethaby 's poor 
opinion of the capabilities of the temple builders when 

* Journal R.I.B.A.. Third Series, Vol. III., Xo. 2, 21st Xovem- 
ber 1895. 


he suggests that if sculpture were placed in the tym- 
pana of the pediments it would, by its excessive weight, 
endanger the stracture. It is certain that the Archaic 
temple had a sloping roof, since many fragments of 
terra-cotta roofing tiles, of finer character than those 
of the Hellenistic, were found in the pockets betweeii 
the foundation piers of the Hellenistic terrace, but 
whether or no it had a pediment at each end is uncer- 
tain ; if it had not, as I am inclined to think, it would 
then have had a hipped roof, but extending over how 
much of the area must still be wrapped in doubt. How- 
ever, all representations of the Hellenistic temple show 
a pediment, and surely it is inconceivable that the 
designer of this great temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
could by deliberate intention withhold a representation 
of the great Asiatic goddess from the place of honour 
in the tympanum. 

In the restoration presented I have indicated an 
appropriate subject (but this and the other sculptural 
adornments, for the skilful drawing of which I am 
indebted to Mr. Gilbert Bayes, must be only taken in 
the way of suggestions)^ — Artemis mothering her 
devotees, who are bringing gifts from Asia and Europe ; 
they are conducted by the Messenger. I would suggest 
that the sculptured acroterium represented the usual 
Asiatic “ goddess with the hons,” and there may have 
been two low pedestals on the steps at the west end, 
as at the temple of Apollo, upon which also Asiatic 
subjects are suggested, namely, combats between an 
Amazon and a Greek, and a Greek and a Persian. 

I should hke to point out that the masons of both the 
Archaic and Hellenistic temples did not rotate the 
drums of the columns one upon another, as is suggested 
was done by the Greeks to procure perfectly flat bearing 
surfaces. The upper and lower surfaces of the drums 
did not show circular scratchings, but good even tool- 
ing and traces of red coloxir were found on the Archaic 
drums, which distinctly showed that the masons 
marked the surfaces flat and ready for fixing. 

The rotating of one drum upon another is ingenious 
in theory, but would not work in practice. Two 
uneven surfaces, no matter how long they are rubbed 
together, will never procure fiat surfaces, but only an 
unlimited amount of abrasion. Besides, the mason 
would be unable to set out the exact sizes of the drums 
for each column, but would only be able to work drum 
by drum as they were fixed. Moreover, the weight and 
tortion of a rotating drum upon that below when two 
projections near the edge came together, would cause 
fracture, and probably fragments would flake oS and 
ruin the work. 

It IS remarkable that in spite of the many rebuildings, 
alterations, final destruction, removal of marble and 
burning for lime, so much has been preserved for our 
study and delight. The Trustees of the British 
Museum shordd be thanked for the great pains and 
expense they have gone to in letting us see and know 
so much. Lately two large fragments have been added 
to one of the Archaic capitals, and it would be interest- 
ing to have the moulds of the corona and bedmoifld of 
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the comice placed beneath the Archaic C3miatium 
already in the Gallery. Also a few more fragments 
brought up from the basement would be of great 
advantage. — Yours faithfully, 

Arthur E. Henderson, F.S.A., Licentiate. 

Bell Frames. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — Will you permit me to make a few re- 
marks on the review of Sir Arthur Heywood's book on 
Bell-Towers and Bell-Hanging which appeared re- 
cently in the .Journal ? 

The admission, coming from so eminent a reviewer, 
that a mathematical demonstration of the nature of 
the forces exerted by bells on a church tower is of value 
to the architect shows that the ” Appeal to Archi- 
tects ” has not been in vain. Lord Grimthorpe uii- 
fortunatelv did not go so deeply into the mathematics 
of bell-hanging as he did in the case of clocks. The 
fact that the maximum horizontal forces set up by two 
bells swinging in the same plane and roped on opposite 
sides exactly add together when the bells are rung in 
sequence is not obvious without the solution of an 
integral equation. And it certainly does not seem to 
have occurred to many architects, judging by the very 
great number of bell frames, both ancient and modern, 
which they have sanctioned, and in which the two 
heaviest bells are so arranged. And generally they 
are placed against a wall at the greatest possible 
distance from the centre of gravity of the tower. 

fn the matter of metal frames the reviewer has 
fallen into the same error as the early makers of those 
frames, in assuming that " obviously the most rigid 
construction consists of girders of sufficient strength 
to support the two gudgeons of the bell." In such a 
frame horizontal rigidity is impossible, because the 
room for the necessary diagonal bracing of the girders 
is taken up by the swinging bells. If the bells swing 
parallel to the girders the force of each bell is trans- 
mitted direct to the tower by the two girders on which 
it hangs, instead of being shared by all the girders as in 
a truly rigid frame. And if the bells swing across the 
main girders the latter are deflected sideways. In one 
such frame, not far from Shipton-under-Wvchwood. 
the ringers of the two largest bells had to supply an 
extra 40 foot-pounds of energy with every pull on 
their ropes, which was absorbed in bending the girders. 
In consequence the frame very soon suffered the same 
fate as most of the much-lamented timber frames and 
was ■■ wedged ” to the tower. Of the same tower the 
■story is told that one of the ringers after practice had 
to request his colleagues to raise the bells again in 
order to free his coat from a crack in the tower wall. 
Modern frames are raised above the girders in order to 
allow for the proper bracing of the girders to ensure 
complete rigidity in all three dimensions. 

Even those who plead for " top-staving ’’ are agreed 
that top stays should only be used in the case of a 
rigid frame. But an analysis of replie-- from most of 


the leading bellhangers to a recent enquiry of the 
Central Council of Ringers shows that the majority of 
old timber frames examined by them are “ wedged ” 
to the tower at the top. Timber frames may reach a 
venerable old age, but quite early in life they have to 
call in the aid of metal to strengthen their weak knees, 
if the bells are to be regularly rung, and in their old 
age most of them become “ top stayed frames. So 
that the lovers of old timber frames are unconscious 
advocates of “ top-staying ’’ in its most pernicious 
form. — Yours faithfully, 

Edwin H. Lewi.s. 


AX AMERICAN ARCHITECT ON THE WAR. 

M embers who were fortunate enough to hear the 
Paper on " Recent University Architecture in 
the United States,” read at the Institute in May 1912 
by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the eminent American 
architect, will recall the interest of the occasion — the 
author’s winning personality, his fine enthusiasm, his 
■scholarly diction, the literary charm of his Paper and 
the admirable manner of its delivery. Mr. Cram is 
wholly American, coming of a good old New England 
stock which settled at Longwood, Brookline, nearly 
three centuries ago. His name, associated with Good- 
hue and Ferguson, is as familiar in art circles here and 
on the Continent as it is in his own country. He has 
an extensive practice, and is responsible with his 
partners for some of the best -known buildings in the 
States. Mr. Cram has also won distinction in the world 
of letters by his well-known books, Excalibur, The 
Gothic Quest. Impressions of Japanese Architecture and 
the Allied Arts, The Ministry of Art, etc. Princeton 
University, of whose fine buildings he is super- 
vising architect, has conferred upon him the hono- 
rary degree of Litt.D. ; he is Senior Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Hon. Corresponding Member of the R.I.B.A. 
These details are mentioned for the information of 
those who do not know Mr. Cram, for they lend 
weight to the views he holds on the extraordinary 
conflict in which the European nations are engaged. 
.4n address delivered eai ly last October by Mr. Cram 
to the \ ictorian Club, which is recognised as the official 
representative in Boston of the English people, has 
been published in pamphlet form under the title. The 
Significance of the Great ICcrr. and a copy has reached 
the In.stitiite. Our one thought is the War ; however 
■strictly specialised the journal, the War cannot be kept 
out of it. No cxciLse, therefore, is offered for the 
intrusion here of matter which in normal times would 
Ijc excluded. It is thought, too. that members will be 
glad to have recorded in their Jour.val tlie views of 
a distinguished brother architect, an honorary mem- 
ber of their own body, especiallv when he happens 
to be the subject of a neutral nation. Mr. Cram ex- 
pres.sc'i himself fearlessly, and his sentiments we like 
to think are shared by large numbers of his country- 
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men. On tte title-page of his pamphlet he quotes 
the prophetic words of Heinrich Heine, who died 
.^ixty years ago ; — 

■■ Christianity — o.nd this is its highest merit — has in some 
degree so/tened, but it could not destroy, the brutal German joy of 
battle. When once the taming talisman, the Cross, breaks m two, 
the saragery of the old fighters, the senseless Berserker fury of 
ichii'h the Xorthern foets sing and say so much, will gush up anew. 
T'lat talisman is decayed, and the day will come when it will 
piteously collapse. Then the old stone gods will rise from the 
Silent ruins, and rub the dust of a thousand years from their eyes. 
Thor, with his giant's hammer, will at last spring up and shatter 
to bits the Gothic cathedrals.’' 

Addressing the Victorian Club, Mr. Cram said : — 

'■ Wiien the last accounts are made up of this War of 
Wars, and high honour is measured out as well as eternal 
dishonour, there will be enough of each for every nation 
to receive its due share, but to two nations will be accorded 
honour in a very singular degree, and you, gentlemen, will 
justify me in naming Belgium first and Great Britain 
second. . . . 

“ Behind lies something that has made this war unique, 
something that differentiates it from aU other wars, so 
that even those nations not as yet involved are in eager 
sympathy with the Allies. 

■■ Why is it that in one week universal peace has given 
place to universal war, where old alliances are broken, old 
animosities buried, old prejudices forgotten, and a world 
rallies to arms against two empires ? Belgium did not 
stand for a technicality when she defied the horde.s of the 
War Lord who was to he to her Attila in all his savagery ; 
France did not rush to arms to regain her lost provinces ; 
Russia is not fighting for Slav supremacy ; England did 
not rise to defend her colonial markets, nor is it fear of loss 
of trade that is fast rousing the rest of the world to a point 
that will soon brook no further control. If these con- 
siderations have played a part, as they may, in the councils 
of Governments, they are negligible features in the great 
uprising that has spread in the West, from Belgium through 
France and Great Britain, and is finding its echoes in dis- 
tant Empkes and in the islands of the sea. 

'■ Suddenly, and like a nightmare transformation, a veil 
fell, and all the world knew it faced — an economic peril 
indeed — but also an evil and an awful thing that meant 
the downfall of such civilisation as we have retained. 

‘For very long we have lived in a ' fool’s paradise.' 
Our inconceivable discoveries and triumphs in natural 
science, the astounding industrial and mechanical devices 
that have made the last century and this a wonder in his- 
tory, our unprecedented increase in visible wealth and in 
luxury of living, with a brilliant and plausible philosophy 
univei'sally accepted and justifying it all, have had issue 
in that Gospel of Efficiency linked to a cancerous and in- 
growing self-sufficiency that has blinded the world to the 
actual conditions that exist. And all the while and in all 
nations religion was either ignored or savagely assailed, 
education was ruthlessly secularised and sever^ from all 
ethical considerations, and morality was cast out of busi- 
nes.s and political relations to .such a degree that men 
ea'icrlr engaged in conduct from which a Parisian Apache 
or a dweller in Whitechapel would turn wuth disgust as 
beneath his elementary standards of personal honour. 

“ It vras a ‘ fool's p.aradise,’ and as we believed in our 
unchallenged supremacy, so we denied th.at any power in 
heaven or on earth could shake it by war or revolution. 
‘/O'-ialism, threateiung reform in methods, but based on an 
identical glorification of purely material things, as.serted 


that the proletariat, at last come into its own, would veto 
any action towards war ; finance, with its network of 
tentacles ramifying through Europe and America and 
exerting a control it piously denied over Governments and 
over the very question of peace and war, gave assurance 
that without its consent war would never happen again ; 
while millionaires and pacifists, building Peace Palaces and 
organising Peace Foundations and Peace Congresses, 
roundly declared that the end of war was at hand. 

And all the while our widespread charity and philan- 
thropv and our popular mania for social service gave colour 
to the smug pretensions of evolutionary philosophy that, 
in accordance with the ‘ laws ’ of the survival of the fittest, 
and progressive evolution, and the ascent of man, the world 
had now reached a point in its progress so immeasurably 
above anything recorded in past history that those same 
barbarous acts that were not inconsistent with mediaeval- 
ism or antiquity were no longer possible. 

“ It was inevitable that all this, for our blind and ignor- 
ant folly, should somewhere find its culmination. You 
cannot initiate or acquiesce in a definite course of develop- 
ment, giving it free rein, without this result- Nor were we 
without sufficient evidence where this was taking place ; 
the sequence, Treitschke, Nietzsche, von Bernhardi, com- 
bined with the military cabal that has been supreme for a 
generation, could only have issue in that Pan-Germanism 
that has just thrown off its mask in these latter days. 
When the Kaiser dismissed von Bismarck the act indicated 
one of two things ; either that he proposed to reverse the 
historic policy of ' Blood and Iron,’ cstab.ishing for his 
country and for Europe a lasting peace, or that he had 
determined on a course of procedure towards ultimate 
Teutonic supremacy to which even the unscrupulous Chan- 
cellor would not submit. Was there any man then who 
believed the first alternative was the correct one ? Is there 
any man here to-night who believes that for a moment the 
Kaiser contemplated this pacific course, even in spite of the 
long years of peace he imposed on Europe while the blow 
was being prepared ? 

•• No. If we had ej'es to see, eyes not purblind with self- 
conceit, we should have known a generation ago that the 
culmination of our consistent course for four centuries 
would take place in Prussia, and that when the proper 
moment came that power would strike for European 
dominion and then for world control. The moment came, 
and never in history was there a time when so many things 
occurred simultaneously to lead to a certain course. The 
Kiel Canal, which at a stroke doubled the offensive power 
of the German navy, was opened ; the reorganisation of 
the Russian army', begun after the Japanese war, wa.s not 
vet completed ; the French .army had been declared in the 
Chamber of Deputies to be in a most ineffective condition, 
and this allegation was admitted by the Ministry of War 
itself ; England was supposed to be on the very brink of 
civil war, while the Balkan Alliance, engineered in the 
beffinning by Germany to pull its chestnuts from the 
Moslem fire.'but out of hand in the end, to the dismay' of 
Teuton diplomacy, had been destroyed by the second 
Balkan War, which was Gerinany’.s masterly counter-check 
to developments she had little anticipated. 

'• On the other hand Germany was fuUy prepared, as she 
had been at any time during the past ten rears. Austria 
was as ready' as could ever be hoped, while whatever was 
to be done inust be done before the death of Franz Joseph. 
Italy was securely bound to the Triple Alliance, Belgium 
did not count anyw'ay, and the United States had its hands 
full in Mexico. If ever, the stroke must come now, and 
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from the standpoint of the controlling influence in Teutonic 
councils, the murder of the Archduke of Austria and his 
wife was the most providential thing that could have hap- 
pened. 

The plan was a knife in the back for France by means 
of a violation of Belgian neutrality and a dash through its 
territories, the capture of Paris, the driving of the French 
armie.s south where Italy could take them in the rear, then 
a quick change of front to crush Russia, held in temporary 
check bv Austria, who also was to silence and intimidate 
the Balkans. 

■■ What lay behind this ? Nothing less than the elec- 
tive control of Europe through the annexing of Belgium 
and Holland, Russian Poland, the Baltic Provinces and 
possiblv Denmark. With the death of Franz .foseph 
Austria-Hungary was to be assimilated, while the Balkans 
were to be seized and an outlet to the -Fgean obtained and 
also a through line to the Persian Gulf. Such French 
colonies were to be taken over as were useful, and British 
colonies also, if Great Britain came into the war, or shortly 
thereafter if she did not. In a word the end aimed at was 
the crushing of the British Empire and France and the 
driving of Russia back into Asia. 

■■ It was a dream of empire such as ap[)eals to the par- 
venu, to Alexander, Cassar, Napoleon, Prussia ; for Prussia 
is essentially parvenu, with no ancient history, no cultural 
tradition comparable with those of the nations that sur- 
round her and, in the south, e.xtend the German Empire 
and make up that of Austria-Hungary ; and the heart of 
this .Satanic dream was material .supremacy founded on 
force and the denial of abstract right and wrong. 

•• .\nd here let me emphasise one point. In trying to 
bring home to one agency the cause of a damnable war, I 
try always to sav Prussia rather than Germany. . . . The 
common enemy 'is not the kindly, pious, industrious Ger- 
man ; it is the militar- philosophical Prussian, concentrated 
in the cabal at Berlin, with its lieutenant in Vienna, that 
has been fosteied by Kaiser WUlielm, if not created by him. 

•• Now. when the veil fell, there came on all nations a 
great fear, not alone for their lives and their trade and their 
wealth, but more than all because they saw that the whole 
world was threatened with the reign of Antichrist and the 
armies now assembling for Armageddon. On the one side 
were all the powers of a godless materialism, on the other 
all those forces that were ready to rise up in defence of 
Christian society. 

\nd the skirts of no nation were clean ; what they saw 
thev themselves had helped to build. In so far as England 
and France and Italy and America had forgotten honesty 
in their business dealings, had abandonerl high ideals in 
developing their hnance. manufacture and trade, had per- 
iured themselves through cynical diplomacy, had degraded 
education to an emptv intellectualism, and built hospitals 
and hbraries and ehurches to hide their denial of Chris- 
tianity aufl honour and decent morals, they had been 
gxiiltv. and in equal measure, with Austria and Prus-ia, In 
a Hash of revealing light they saw the pit they had digged 
and thev turned— some of them — from their blind stum- 
bling. and rose up, heroically and unselfishly, to do battle 
against the common enemy, even at the eleventh hour 

I am far from denvi'ng that material considerations 
have entered in to play* their part in determining action 
ITidoubtedlv so far as the Governments of Russia and 
France and Great Britain are concerned they did do so, as 
they should, though I iloiibt if these alone would have been 

sutheient .t, 

■■ In any case, no question of ports or trade was the sum- 


cient cause for the universal uprising in every quailer of 
the globe on the part of the people themselves, that aston- 
ishing phenomenon so like the earhest Crusades. Nothing 
less than what may well be a divine revelation to all 
tongues and aU peoples of the real significance of the War 
can explain this great rising of men for united battle against 
an enemv wh' sc nature i-' clearly perceived. . . . 

“ We must be grateful in a sense that the methods of 
warfare thus far pursued bj' the new Attila and his Huns 
are consonant with their cause, since they remove the last 
lingering doubt. We are warned not to believe the 
stories of Prussian atrocities, but there is no denial that 
Germany tried to bribe Belgium and England and .Spain 
with the prospective plunder of their allies and defenders ; 
there is no denial — there is frank avowml — that Germany 
broke her solemn treaty with a httle State, calling it ‘ only 
a scrap of paper,' in order that she might garrotte another 
nation who had left herself comparatively defenceless along 
these neutral frontiers, confiding in their neutrality ; there 
is no denial that Germany solemnly reassured Belgium 
even while the armies were in motion that were to violate 
her frontiers ; there is no denial that German airships are 
dropping death and mutilation on the old men, women, 
and children in cities far from the firing hne; there is no 
denial that for one shot from a non-combatant in an 
occupied town, driven mad by insult and outrage, hundreds 
of innocent citizens are lined up against walls and killed 
in cold blood ; there is no denial that whole cities are looted 
and burned in revenge, and that the Catholic University of 
Louvain was given to the flames with all its treasures, or 
that Rheims, the wonder of the world, with Red Cross flags 
on its towers, and its nave full of wounded Germans and 
French nurses, was shelled for days and reduced to a 
hopeless and pitiful ruin.” 

Mr. Cram conjures up a vision of the new Europe 
after the War, and concludes : 

‘‘ Gentlemen, the year 1914 is the most fatal year since the 
fall of Rome. Civilisation is being sifted as wheat, and into 
the chaff is going much that we have been taught to look 
on as precious grain. The world is offered the Great 
Choice ; what is to be its answer ? If we choose as Prussia 
has chosen, and Austria, then this oivihsation is at an end, 
and before us looms a new epoch of Dark Ages. If, on the 
other hand, we choose as Belgium has chosen and Great 
Britain and Russia and France, then we achieve a new 
salvation, and before us opens an era of true enlighten- 
ment and of Christian living. Is there any doubt as to 
what the choice will be ? 

“ Gentlemen, it is hard to be neutral even it one’s Presi- 
dent under earher and quite different conditions solemnly 
asked for such neutrality. In my own mind there is a 
lingering suspicion that I myself have not wholly succeeded 
in preserving this judicial attitude. Gentlemen, I do not 
care ’ There is more at stake than the formalities of a 
stereotyped diplomacy ; your battle is our battle, and at 
last we are coming to realise the fact. I would avoid overt 
cdolation of the laws of neutrality, but this I will say. 

'■ Me want peace ; peace with honour and justice, and 
peace that shall be a fact, not a phrase, and we want it as 
soon as possible, in order that this ghastly slaughter, this 
cami\al of sacrilege and spoliation, may come to an end 
before it is too late and international bankruptcy com- 
pletes the work of international catastrophe. Unless we 
can patientl\ look forward to a war of years, with endless 
disapj.ointrnents and reverses in its course and with red 
ruin at the end. the world must unite again.st the common 
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enemy. I wish from the bottom of my heart that the 
United States would say to Italy and Spain, '' We ask you, 
on a certain date, to unite with us in a declaration of war, 
jointly and severally, against the Empires of Germany and 
Austria-Hungarj’, in order that the war ma\' be brought to 
an end and peace restored on a basis of stability and 
permanence. 

And I will say this further. If this is not done, and, 
which God forbid, the fortunes of war turn against the 
Alhes, we, alone or in concert with aU Europe, shall be 
forced to join unhesitatingly with you in defence of our 
common heritage. 

"God save King George and his Allies; give to their 
military and naval forces the final victory, and to the 
world an enduring peace ! ” 


YIOLLET-LE-DUC AT THE FEOXT IX 1870. 

i rum M. Paul Gout’s '* VioUet-le-Duc, sa Vie, sou CEuvre, sa Doctrine.” 
Edouard Champion, Pans, 1914.] 

I N July, 1870, Viollet-le-Duc was engaged in geological 
studies in the Alps. On the 11th of the month he nar- 
rowly escaped death in a climbing accident. Next day three 
young Germans, just arrived from Saas, informed Viollet- 
le-Duc that war had been declared between France and 
Rrussia, and that they would return to Frankfort. This 
news made a deeper impression on ViolletJe-Duc than 
his accident. He hastened his return to Paris. At 
the time of the investment of the capital, the disorganisa- 
tion was such that there were e^■en no corps of Engineers. 
Recourse was had to the formation of an auxiliary body 
composed of volunteers whose professions rendered 
them apt for this service. Many architects performed the 
duties of officers or petty officers, and Viollet-le-Duc was 
charged, under the rank of lieutenant-colonel, with the com- 
mand of bodies that rendered the most important services 
to the defence. He followed all the operations with a 
clearness of view worthy of a true soldier. He fulfilled 
faithfully his duty and gave freely his pereonal services in 
the combats under the walks of Paris. From November to 
January his regiment did not quit the advanced posts, 
campmg in the ruined villages. During this time he rarely 
slept in a bed, and laboured without respite when he was 
not under fire or occujiied in supervising the making of 

entrenchments. 

He displayed extraordinary devotion and ardour, and 
had it depended on him the capital would never have been 
surrendered. " Demolish Notre-Dame, but let the enemy 
be vanquished,” he cried one day w'hen Paris was bom- 
larded. In the mouth of one who had consecrated part of 
n ™ talent to the restoration of the Cathedral, 

the.se words showed the extent of the sacrifices his pa- 
triotism would have offered. He would have preferred any- 
thmg to capitulation. Regarding the defence of a fortress, 
he had taken for maxim the words of Montluc, " Desire a 
undred thousand times rather death, if aU other means 
an, than utter the wretched words : 1 surrender.” 

V lollet-le-Duc was never seen with a sword at his side. 
IS arms were the compass and the pencil, as the spade and 
pick were those of his sappers. And yet no person was 
niore a soldier in the highest sense of the word than he. 
- n e_\e- witness wrote; •• One day, he went with some artil- 
er\ officers to reconnoitre a position before the cemetery of 
ondy. They followed the covered way, but, instead of 


sheltering themselves, marched on the talus, five hundred 
paces from the enemy's sentries, who did not fire, no doubt 
under orders. But they might do so at any' moment, and 
could not fail to hit at so short a range. ‘ Messieurs,' said 
Viollet-le-Duc, ‘ I beg you, let us have the courage to file 
off.’ He leaped ox'er the ditch, and the others descended 
without parley’. Viollet-le-Duc could speak thus ; he had 
proved himself. On the evening of Champigny, not being 
able to draw exact information of the exact position of the 
enemy from those who should have had it to give, he had 
been seen to make, in the streets full of dead, where one 
dared not walk upright, a reconnaissance by night, in com- 
pany with four or five volunteers whom he had persuaded 
to assist him." 

M. Massillon-Rouvet gives us another example of his 
courage on the second day of Champignv, the most deadly 
of the campaign ; 

"In the trenches, Viollet-le-Duc isinthe front rank, in the 
hail of bullets and shells ; nobody is more closelv occupied 
with his duties. The artiUerv breastworks are thrown up 
with astonishing promptitude under this rain of metal. 
The shells burst, sometimes in the air, at times on the 
ground ; the French artillery' reply shot for shot. Between 
La Fourche and the trenches, the scene of carnage was hor- 
rible ; wagons exploding, horses killed or rearing, horsemen 
dismounted, shells bursting in the midst of battalions and 
making great gaps ; a deafening noise. The fusillade w as 
well sustained, but it was nothing to the artillery fire. 
Besides the field pieces, the guns of the forts and redoubts 
were constantly hurling over our heads their shells at the 
Prussians. I saw that day the odious and never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle of unfortunate horses, with but one leg 
broken, and still harnessed, struggling madly against 
starving soldiers who were cutting strips of flesh from the 
poor beasts while still alive, till they were hardly more 
than gasping skeletons. Here too were the wounded, 
screaming and writhing in their agony. It was not far 
away’, in the front rank, that Viollet-le-Duc, with his back 
to a burned house, made the sketch for the water-colour en- 
titled, ‘Second Day of Champigny' — Attack on the Village.' 
On the morning of the 3rd December, sheltered by- a thick 
fog, the retreat was ordered. Viollet-le-Duc’s face showed 
clearly the disappointment this decision caused him. But 
he obeyed the order and started on the march, his claw- 
headed stick under his arm. One of our companies, with the 
captain at its head, w as coming back, having left its spades 
and picks in the trenches. Did they believe that this 
was really a retreat, and that they’ would have time to 
recover their tools ? I do not know. We were already 
almost at the bridge of Joinville. In proportion as we 
left the plain, the Prussians, surprised at this abandon- 
ment, advanced and followed us at a distance of five 
hundred yards. Viollet-le-Duc learning of the strange for- 
getfulness of this company, asked the captain w hy the tools 
were left in the trenches. What the reply- was I do not 
know, but Viollet-le-Duc said to the captain : ‘ Since you 
have left y’our implements, y-ou must go and fetch them.’ 
Then, without troubling himself further about this com- 
pany, he continued his own retreat and led his sappers 
back to the camp. Then a strange thing was seen ; a 
whole company, five hundred armed men, officers leading, 
left the rest of the column, retraced their steps in front of 
the Prussian Uhlans, who, astonished at this audacity, 
parted to let them pass. The company collected without 
disorder the forgotten took, and returned calmly- to its 
place at the camp. The enemy' made way’ for the passage 
of these brave men : I think they’ even applauded them. ” 

T 
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THE DESIGN PAPEE IN THE FINAL. Examiners also cannot praise too highly the spirit of 
ri'lHE examination recently held in this important adaptation displayed in this design, which shows the 
I branch of architecture produced such interesting value of French influence in planning, 
results that the Examiners petitioned for the best Domestic architecture for towns is a subject that is 
design to be illustrated in the Journal. Not only is l>Dle understood, and the attention of masters of 

the standard of work higher than has been the case in -schools should be given to direct students under their 

former years, but all the candidates availed them- charge to the planning methods followed by the 

selves of the priHlege to make preliminarv designs on Adam Brothers during the second half of the 

tracing paper, therebv gaining increased' fluency for eighteenth century as well as to the masterpieces of 

their finished work. '.Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, of the Belanger, Brongniart, and Percier. 

Liverpool fciciiool of Architecture, jiresented his version this particular problem an unusual site was pur- 

of the subject (“A Town Residence for Two Artists”) posely chosen to encourage the candidates to design 

in a manner showing scholarship and regard for the dissimilar elevations facing converging roads, and to 

conditions of modern domestic architecture for towns ; increase the difficulties of the subject. In practice such 

and if reference is made to the accompanying illustra- ^ -'it^ would rarely be met with or allowed. The 

tions it will be seen how clo.selv formal jflanning and Examiners were pleased to see the advance made in 

utilitarian needs are allied. In this design there is works of students of the leading architectural 

apparent something of the spirit which animated the -schools, and strongly recommended all students to 
work of the French designers of the early nineteenth 3 recognised school where design is given promi- 

century, a dehghtful and imaginative freedom in nence. They also take this opportunity to protest 

the handling of the interior arrangements which is against the indiscriminate application of the Orders 

reminiscent of the famous examples in the new which some candidates deemed essential, and regret 

suburbs of Paris and of the works .set forth in Krafft's lliat strange caricatures of Classic detail were intro- 

publications. Yet the whole scheme cannot be traced duced as features of interest, 

to a particular motif. It is a blend of the French Harry Redfern ) Hon. 

spirit of the period with the English tradition. The A. E. Richardson \ Examiners. 
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9 CONDL'IT Street, London, W., 23((/ January 1915. 


(IIRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour ; Sixth List. 

The following is the Sixth List published in this 
JorRXAL of Members, Licentiates, and Students 
of the Institute who are on War Service. The total 
number to date is 419, comprising 30 Fellows, 192 
Associates. 77 Licentiates, and 125 Students : 

Fellows. 

Hubback, .4. B. : Major, 19th Battn. London Regt. 

Live<ay. C. A. Bligh ; Lieut.. 5th Bn. S. Wales Borderci-s. 
-Assi If UTES. 

Barrow, .1. \V. ; 5th Bn. King's Own Royal Lancaster Regt. 
Birkett, Stanley : 21.st Bn. Royal Fu.siliers. 

Dickie. I’rot. Arch. C. : Lieut.. .Manchester L'niversity ('.T.C. 
(Jriffin. D. M. ; Sergeant, 18th Bn. Liverj)ool Regiment. 
Lenton. F. .1. : Koval Enginer'r>. 

Miller, S. R. : 13th Bn. County of London Regt. 

Taylor, H. S. ; 13th Bn. County of London Regt. 

LiCEXTt.rTES. 

Dicken, Aldersey : I’ublic Schools and I'niv. Bn.. R.X.Div. 
.Stallwood. H. .1. : Singapore Royal Engineeiv. 

Students. 

Aitken, James : fxindon Seotti.sh. 

Allen, George Alfred ; Royal Engineers. 

Bagenal, Philip Hope Edward : Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Baiiy, B. IV. S. S. : Lieutenant, 5th Bn Wilts. Regiment. 
Batty, IVilliam Arnold : 8th Battalion West Yorks Regiment. 
Bone, J. Craigie : 9th Royal Scots. 

Caw kwell. Robert : Hallarashire Regiment. 

Clifton. Edward Noel ; Corporal, Arti.sts’ Rilles. 

Cosser. G. A. ; Second Lieutenant. 6th Hants Regiment. 
Cundall, P H ; 5rd Public Schools’ Battalion Royal P’n.silieis. 
Chirwen, J. S. : Lieut , 3rd Bn. Loyal North Lanes. Regt. 
Eiloart. Ronald E. : H.A.M.C. iTerr.). 

Eveleigh, Graham Tom : 5th Battalion Somerset L.f. 

Fisher, K .1 : 4th City Bn. King's (Liverpool) Regiment. 
Hamilton. I. B. M. : Lieutenant. Gordon Highlander'. 
Harrison. A. St. B. : .Artist'" Rifle... 

Harrison, Harry St. .lohn ; Officers Training Corps. 

Hough. T. B. D. : Lieutenant, 8th Bn. E. Yorks Regiment. 
•Johnson. R. S. 

Key, W. Donald : Seaforth Highlanders. 

Lavender, E. C. : 5th S .Staffordshire Reserve Bn. 

Mullin."!, Geoffrey Thomas : Artists’ Rifles. 

Nichols. C. E. : Officers Training Corps. 

Pite, Robert William : Royal Engineers. 

R'X, Alec Donald : 3rd Noifolk. 

Powell. F. H. N. : Regimental .Scout. Hants Carabineers. 
Robertson, Godfrey A. K. : Royal Scot.s. 

Rogers, W. J. : 1st Battalion Monmouthshire Regiment. 
Rudman, Walter : 4th Public .Schools' Bn Royal Fusiliers 
Sherwin. Cecil L ; R.A.it.C. 


Vergetti, Robert George : Glamorgan Yeomanry. 

Whitbread, George ; 6th Battalion Manchester Regiment 
White. P. G. : Private. 28th County of London (Res.). 
Wilkinson, Walter George : 3rd London Yeomanry. 
Woodroffe, Norman F. : Lieutenant, Queen Victoria’s Rifles. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, son of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
and President of the Architectural Association, who 
on the outbreak of war enlisted in the Royal Engineers 
as a private, has obtained a commission in that 
regiment. Mr. R. M. Pigott [A.] has also received a 
commission in the same regiment. 

With regard to Mr. James Carey, Piper in the 
London Scottish Regiment, stated unofficially to have 
been killed in action (and so reported in the last num- 
ber of the Journal), we now learn that there is some 
uncertainty on the point. All that can be said with 
certainty is that he is missing. His comrades believe 
him to be wounded and in the hands of the enemy. 


Retention of Enemy Members, 

At the General Meeting of the 4th January the 
following motion was on the agenda in the name of 
Mr. Max Clarke [F .] : — “ That the Austrians and Hun- 
garians, seven in number, now enemies of the King, 
whose names appear in the Kalendab for the present 
Session on page 231, cease to be members of this Insti- 
tute and their names be removed from the list of 
members. And also that the Germans, eight in 
number, now enemies of the King, whose names appear 
in the Kalendae for the present Ses sion on page 232, 
be dealt with in a similar manner.” 


xuu A 1. iicMtuii, rv.A\.n.;, in caiiiiig 

upon Mr. Max Clarke to bring forward his motion, expre.ssed 
doubt as to whether it wa.s in order, the expulsion of members 
being a matter to be dealt with by the Council under certain 
by-laws and with certain regulated machinery. As he did not 
wish, however, to appear to stifle discus.sion, he would not rule 
it out of order, though he thought the Council would not be 
bound by the voting should the resolution be carried. 

Mr. 3L\x Cl.lrke. in moving the resolution, said that the 
Germans liad committed deed.s that were unworthy to be 
called war. Their barbarou.s conduct in Belgium and in 
France, tlieir brutal raid.s on Scarborough. Hartlciiool and 
W hitby, placed them outside the pale of eivili.sation ’ The 
gentlemen referred to in the resolution believed, he .supiiosed 
in culture of some .sort, but what the Germans called culture 
was something that we in this country did not understand. 
If the Institute had no method under the bv-laws of severing 
Its connection with such people it was verV much to be re 
gretted ; but the eircum.stancc.s were unusuil, and if the reso- 
lution was out of order he would at a later date bring forward 

wllfh’TrJ Te not be raised, and 

» leh f agreed to, w ouM enable them to sever their connection 
With thu.'.t' uiulesirablL* people. 

the^rescIhUR^n a prepared to second 

the Council to tat- recommendation to 

was aimed at It** the resolution 

resoluDon were t I "ith words if the 

^rndZu^ ihat*^ " niere "technicality. IVe 

associate at anv rtii- .T could be eii'^ured we would not 

be eiiiltv of tin il ** the present — with people who could 

rence of sudi ron li'.i- eould do to express our abhor- 

dentwouldsavafew^sOTPfsa 

mendation wbuhl l,n favourahk " -'suggested recom- 
Mr \Vm. \Vm, ow llT f ■ by the Council. 

U" u.D [f.l suj.ported the motion. With 
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regard to ilr. Adams'?! suggestion as to the manner in which 
it might be modified so as to avoid the use of the term " ex- 
pulsion. he suggested that the means employed by English 
clubs in the case of alien members should be adopted, and that 
the enemy members of the Institute should be asked to resign. 
In view of the revelations of the British White Paper and the 
French Yellow Book he felt justified in using in regard to the 
Herman nation terms which might not be considered proper. 
But the point now before the Institute "vas not so much that. 
The Institute existed for the advancement of architecture and 
art. and if we remembered what had taken place in Belgium 
and in France we must see what terrible degradation had 
followed the German armies in those countries. Reading 
( lorman literature, one could not avoid the conclusion that it 
was not only the W'ar party in Germany which was resjxinsible 
for these acts of vandalism, but also the so-called cultured 
party, of which the gentlemen referred to in the resolution 
formed a part. Therefore he agreed that the Institute should 
bring home to the German nation as clearly as possible that 
the ie|ji'esentatives of art and architecture in this country 
condemned in the strongest way the atrocious acts which had 
been committed. 

Mr. T. Rowland Hooper [-1.] moved the following amend- 
ment : “ That as our membership is for the general advance- 
ment of Civil Architecture and the mutual recognition of those 
intere.stcd or distinguished therein, it is beneath the dignity 
of this Institute to strike off the names of members because 
our nation and theirs are unhappily at war.” At a time like 
the pre.sent, Mr. Hooper said, our thoughts were excited and 
our feelings stirred, but when we came to the expression of our 
feelings we did well to ask ourselves the old Latin question 
L til hono ? As a learned society the further question became 
necessary, was it beneath their dignity, or was the result 
likely to be mischievous ? The gentlemen referred to in the 
resolution had had no more to do with the war than had 
members of the Institute ; some of them had been over here, 
and those who had met them would agree that they were 
charming personalities. The time was coming when the war 
would cea.se, and there would then he a reconstiuction. He 
lelieved the Institute would be found to have helped the 
leconstiuction if they now stood firm to the solidarity of those 
higher things which would live and endure when the forms of 
nations would have come to an end. Therefore he asked his 
hearers, as patriots and architects and artists who desired the 
welfare of their country, not to pass the resolution, but to 
approve his amendment. 

Mr. \\ . R. Havidoe [A.] seconded the amendment. M e 
condemned the Germans, he said, for dealing with hostages in 
he tt ay they did, yet the members referred to came into much 
the same category ; they were hostages in the Institute's 
and.-, and to pass this resolution would be to treat them in a 
I o» ardly fashion : it would be practically killing them, as far 
as the Institute was concerned, as well as stultifying any 
action which the Institute might conceivabl3' be able to take 
m the uture. During the war those members were already 
1 eprived of the privileges ot membership, and suffered the 
\v" ra ^‘^‘hg cut off from communication with our country. 

e did not know that they had done anything to merit such 
punishment as the resolution would indict. Even now, if 
representations were suitably made through some neutral 
c annel. those members might prove of inestimable service in 
securing some of the results which all architects desired — the 
preservation of everything worth preserving. While agreeing 
with the condemnatory remarks that had been made, he felt it 
^ Is duty to support the amendment, for he differentiated 
i *he actions of a Government and the actions of 
and he deprecated the Institute taking a step 
w iich would be not only undignified, but unworthy of the 
po.si ion it held in the world of art and architecture. 

- r. T. C. \ AXES [A .] supported the amendment. Our war 
a.s against oppicssion and militarism, not against architects, 
e agreed with the denunciatory remarks that had been made, 
lit (rerman architects had had no hand in the deeds com- 
F hoped when peace came that architects in 

JOtn countries would be found to be still very good friend.s. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.] said that as this was a Char- 
tered Institute, and Britain was at war with Au-stria-Hungary 
and Germany, the question was whether the subjects of those 
countries should not, ipso facto, cease to be members. 

Professor S. D. Adshead [F.] said the point at issue was 
that this was an Institute which watched over architecture, 
and as such it was only interested in architectural societies and 
industries in Germany. It was not their province to look 
after national questions ; and there was no evidence that the 
architects of Germany were responsible for the atrocities that 
had been committed — these were due to the military party. 
The Institute had no moral right to strike these names off the 
register. 

-Mr. H. W. Wills [F.] pointed out that, for aught the Insti- 
tute knew, these enemy members might be protesting in the 
strongest possible fashion against what had been done. It 
would be wrong on the part of a professional body to pass such 
a resolution. The contingency of a war was not contemplated 
when their constitution was framed, and in order to give effect 
to the resolution it would be necessary to revise the Charter. 
By the time this had been brought about the war would 
probably be over, and the necessity for the removal of the 
names would no longer exist. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett fF.] supported the amendment, contend- 
ing that to pass the resolution would be childish and undignified. 
If there was any body of men in Germany who deprecated the 
destruction of these ancient monuments it was probably our 
Hon. Corresponding Members, and to attempt to show our 
disgust by penalising them would be to penalise the very 
people in Germany who were likely to think with ourselves. 

The amendment being put from the Chair, ten voted for and 
ten against it.* Several members asked for the vote to be 
taken again, as some had refrained from voting. 

The President replied that it would be irregular to vote 
again. The onerous duty was imposed on him of giving the 
casting vote, and of showing that he took sides. 

Mr. Robert J. .Angel [A.] suggested that the President 
could declare “ No order.” 

The President thought that would not be a courageous 
solution of the difficulty. He wished to record his casting 
vote and to give the meeting the benefit of his own views, 
whatever they might be worth. Those views were that he 
believed Germany would awake as from a horrible dream 
when once this militarism, which was really foreign to its 
character as a nation, was finally crushed. He therefore 
preferred to sec the amendment carried, and would accordingly 
give his casting vote in its favour.* 

The amendment being put as the substantive motion was 
carried by 10 votes to 9. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Whitby Abbey : Damage from the Bombardment. 

Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. [F.], a Vice-President of 
the Royal Archseological Institute and one of the local 
secretaries for Yorkshire of the Society of Antiquaries, 
has prepared the following report on the damage to 
Whitby Abbey caused by the bombardment of the 
16th December, which he is communicating to the 
Society of .Antiquaries ; — 

” The west end of the nave has suffered most. This 
is the latest part of the church, dating from the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and its condition be- 
fore the bombardment was as follows : The lower part 
of the west wall of the nave itself was standing up to 
the level of the sill of the great west window ; the west 
doorwav was complete, except its central column and 
part of its tympanum, and on each side of the doorway 


♦ There were present 11 FolJows (including 5 members of the Council) 
and 14 Associates (including 3 members of the Council). 
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on the inner side of the wall, was a wall-arcade of 
similar character to those of the nave aisles of York 
Minster and the west end of Howden Church. The 
western respond pier of the north arcade of the nave 
remained its full height, with its capitals and the 
springing of the arcade arch, and behind this was a 
newel-stair. The north jamb of the great west win- 
dow remained its full height up to the springing, 
attached to the wall and buttress containing the stair. 
The west wall of the north aisle was fairly complete to 
its full height, except that the window had lost part, of 
its tracery, which, hke the great west window of the 
nave, was an insertion of the fifteenth century. 

■■ The arch of the west doorway and the walling 
above it have been destroyed. The wall arcades on 
either side of the doorway have collapsed, lea\'ing the 
rubble core of the wall— except a small fragment at 
each end. north and south. The north jamb of the 
great west window has fallen, with the whole of the 
eastern half of the stair, down to below the capitals of 
the re,spond pier. The south half of the inner arch of 
the west window of the north aisle has fallen, and what 
remained of its tracery has been dislocated. Much of 
the north face of the buttress in line with the west wall 
of the aisle has been stripped off. 

Elsewhere the church has suffered some lesser 
injuries. The gable-end of the north transept is 
flanked by turrets rising from great buttresses ; on the 
eastern of these the upper arcade has lost one of its 
arches and small gables, and one of the gables of the 
lower arcade has lost its apex stone ; the wall around 
the eastern angle of the buttress at the latter level 
shows signs of ha\-ing been struck and some surface 
damage, and the blow seems to have brought down 
two arch stones from the north side of the bay of the 
east clearstory of the transept next the crossing. One 
of the main piers of the north arcade of the choir, the 
fourth from the ea.st end, has been struck, and the 
capitals of two of its shafts on it.s north-cast side have 
been shattered. Otherwise the beautiful choir has 
fortunately almost entirely escaped injury. 


German Architects on Wanton Destruction and 
Military Necessity. 

The Hociety of German Architects and Engineers 
have made the following reply to an appeal of the 
Architects' Club in Lausanne for the pre.servation of 
ancient buildings and works of art in the theatre of 
war 

The .‘'ociety of German Arehiteet^ and Engineers entirely 
shares the ^iew that wanton di.sturbanei's and destruction of 
all kinds ought to be avoided, as opposed to the spirit ot 
civilisation. In ]>articular. we sympathise with y'our eon- 
fiemnation of the de.struetion of works of art of all kind.s 
.Vbove all, vve condemn tho.se .ret.s of war which make use of 
ancient buildings in .such a way that the enemy i- eonip-lled 
to attack them, even although the de.-dre to spare them may 
be present. .A.nd tve condemn those who. after compelling 
the enemy to destroy a work of art in the way of a building, 
make their enemies responsilde for the destruction and hold 
them up to the eont.'-mpt o*' the world. 


Appointments for Architects in France. 

With reference to the notice under the above head- 
ing which appeared in the last issue of the Journal, 
after the paragraph went to press a request was re- 
ceived that the names of candidates should be sub- 
mitted without delay, and as suitable applicants were 
immediately forthcoming the necessary recommenda- 
tions were at once made to the War Office. When the 
notice was inserted it was not expected either that the 
profession could so readily supply' the demand, or 
that the time at disposal for selection woidd be so 
limited. I hope that this explanation may' be accepted 
by' any who have been good enough to apply, but 
whose applications have, through the above circum- 
stances, been received too late for consideration. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Institute 
that in one or more cases apphcation has been made 
direct to the War Office and pressure placed on the 
authorities there to grant interviews on the strength 
of a supposed preference which the possession of the 
Institute Journal implies. It is hardly credible that 
any member of the Institute should adopt such a 
course of action, which not only' shows a disregard for 
the voluntary organisation by which the Institute is 
endeavouring to assist the M'ar Office, and indirectly' 
the architectural profession, but a lack of considera- 
tion for a Department of State already overburdened 
witli work and applications in connection with the war. 
In expressing regret to the War Office that this should 
have occurred it has been added that any' .such appli- 
cation should be ignored. 

Alan E. Munby [E.], 

Hon. finrretnni. SJertion War Comuiittn . 


Architects’ War Relief Fund. 

Shortly after the beginning of the ■war, the Archh- 
tects W ar Committee issued an appeal to the pro- 
fession for subscriptions to a special fund for the 
relief of di.stress among architects and those dependent 
upon them. In response to this appeal and to a 
further appeal issued by the Professional Employ- 
ment Committee of the Architects’ War Committee 
subscriptions to the amount of £1,208 8s. 3d. have 
been received. 

There i.s rea.son to suppo.se that distress in the 
piofe.ssion. due to the war. is steadily increasing, and 
that m the course of the present y'ear the position 
may he a \ery serious one. It i.s therefore hoped 
that all who are in a po.sition to do so will contribute 
as generous donations as possible to the Relief Fund. 

Cheques should he drawn in favour of the Hon. 
secretary of the Architects' War Committee 0 
tonduit .Street, Regent Street. W. 


Restoration of the Roof of Westminster Hail, 

The work of restoring and .strengthening the roof of 
principally of steel trusses 
fvic ■'’fnjrtiy For the pa.st six months 

^las been considering the problem 
«>f build.nv a sr-aft'old to carrv the trusses. 
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It will be remembered that the thorough and sys- 
tematic examination of the roof from a pole scaffold in 
1913 revealed a serious condition of decay and grave 
structural instabihty, due mainly to the ravages of the 
larvae of a beetle — Xestohium iessellatiim. The recom- 
mendation of Mr. Frank Baines, M.V.O., one of the 
principal architects to the Office of Works, that the 
roof should be reinforced rather than renewed, was 
accepted by Lord Beauchamp, the First Commissioner 
of M orks, after having been submitted by him to the 
Ancient Monuments Board. Mr. Baines’s scheme is 
the construction of a complete steel truss for the roof 
so that the existing timbers may be preserved as they 
stand, or patched and repaired with modern oak where 
they are decayed. 

The beauty of the ancient roof will be preserved un- 
impaired by the method of treatment proposed, the 
risk of collapse will be removed, and the decay of old 
timbers will, it is hoped, be arrested. 

The stone slabs of the floor of the Hall are being 
taken up, and a timber rail base laid down for carrying 
the tremendous weight of the steel scaffolding, which 
will amount to 180 tons, apart from the superimposed 
load of the trusses. At the south end the steel stage 
has been raised almost to the full height of the Hall, 
and the great apparatus for supporting the enormous 
trusses are in position. Another section of the work 
now in progress is the erection of a false temporary 
roof over the existing slate roof outside the Hall. A^ 
all the slates will have to be stripped off, this tem- 
porary roof is intended to preserve the structure from 
rhe weather. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium after the War. 

In furtherance of the scheme initiated by the Inter- 
national Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
for securing proper consideration of the rebuilding of 
Belgium after the war, the first of what is expected to 
be a series of Conferences will take place in London 
from 11th to 16th February. It is hoped that the 
Conferences will take place at the Guildhall of London. 
Ihe Lord Mayor will give an official welcome, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel will open the Conference, and Air. 
Helleputte, the Belgian Minister for Agriculture, will 
represent his Government. 

On Thursday, 11th February, and Alonday, the 
15th, a series of reports will be submitted to the Con- 
ference, and discussions will take place as to the appli- 
cation of garden city and town planning ideas to Bel- 
gium and the changes in the law which would become 
essential. On Friday, the 12th, an excursion will be 
mide to Letchworth Garden City, where that scheme 
will be explained, and on Saturday, the 13th, there 
will be visits to various municipal institutions and 
to the Hampstead Garden Suburb, where further 
explanations will be given. On Alonday it is expected 
that Air. Ra}Tnond Unwin will open the Conference 
on Town Planning Law, and on Tuesday there will be 
further visits. 


The language of the Conference will be French. 
Coincident with the Conference it is proposed to have 
a small exhibition of plans and diagrams of garden 
city schemes. 

Lectures on Belgian Art at the University of London. 

The first of a course of five lectures on Belgian Art 
by AI. Camille Poupeye, of Alahnes, was dehvered in 
the Architectural Lecture Theatre, University College, 
Gower Street, on the 21st January. The subject of 
this first lecture was Architecture. The syllabus of 
the remaining lectures, to be delivered at 5.30 p.m. 
on Thursdays, 28th January, 4th, 11th and 18th 
February, is as follows ; — 

ir. Sculpture. — Origins. Romanesijue sculpture. Gothic, 
showing French influence. Flemish reali.sm of the Four- 
teenth Century. The School of Tournai. AVoodcarvers 
of Brabant (Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries). 
Renaissance and Italian Influence. Influence of Rubens 
and Bernini (.Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries). 
Belgian sculptors abroad. Modern .sculpture. 

III. and IV. Paixtixq. — Origins. Franco-FIemish Painters of 
the Fourteenth Century. The brothers Van Eyck .and 
the School of Primitives. First Italian influence. 
Romani.sts. Rubens and the School of Antwerp (Seven- 
teenth Century). Decline during the Eighteenth Century. 
French influence during the Nineteenth Century. 

\'. Decor.\tive Arts. — Tapestry : Schools of Tournai and of 
Brussels. Furniture : Ecclesiastical and Civil, Gothic. 
Renaissance. Baro(|ue and French influence I Eighteenth 
Century). Modern style. Metalwork : Jewellery and 
Dinanderie. Stained Qlasn : Earthenware and Kiigravi"g. 
Conclusion. 

Admission to the lectures is free, by ticket to be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Mr. Blomfield and the S.A D.G. 

On the proposition of the Council of the Societe 
des Architectes diplomes par le Gouvernement Fran- 
^ais, at their Annual General Aleeting on the 28th 
December last, Air. Reginald Blrmfield, R.A., was 
elected Alembre Correspondant of the Society. In a 
communication to Air. Blomfield announcing the fact, 
M. Hermant, President of the Society, states that his 
Council were peculiarly glad to accord this mark of 
their esteem and sympathy, as a souvenir of the 
Anglo-French Exhibition of Architecture held in 
Paris last Alay, an event which had created a new 
bond of sympathy and union between the Society and 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

New Waterloo Place. 

Some changes worth noting are in progress at 
Waterloo Place, where a statue to Florence Nightin- 
gale is in course of erection, and where also it is pro- 
posed to place the statue to Sidney Herbert, by Folev, 
which now stands in the quadrangle at the War Office. 
For the purpose of symmetrical grouping, the Guards' 
Alemorial has been removed back 40 feet towards 
Regent Street, and the new statues will occupy part 
of the site of the memorial, being placed 9 feet apart, 
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SO that the whole group will take, roughly, a triangular 
form, facing the line of Pall Mall. Miss Nightingale’s 
statue will stand to the westward and Lord Heibei-t of 
Lee’s on the east. 

The Architectural Association Collection of Lantern 
Slides. 

It was recently stated in these pages that the 
Institute had handed over a number of lantern 
.slides to the Architectural Association, and that the 
Council of the latter body had agreed to members of 
the Institute borrowing slides from the A. A. collection 
without payment. It transpires that this was not the 
intention of the A.A. Council, a.s it would place mem- 
bers of the Institute in a more pri\'ileged position than 
members of the Association. The arrangement i.s that 
members of both bodies shall be on the same footing, 
which means that members of the Institute are free to 
borrow from the A.A. collection on payment of Id. per 
week for each slide, and cost of carriage both ways if 
sent by post. The collection is available to the Insti- 
tute for its own lectures without charge 

“ Beautiful London” : Mr. Raffles Davison’s Drawings. 

In order to attain the objects of its e.xistence, 
one of the chief aims of the London Society is to sus- 
tain and increase the interest and pride of the citizens 
of London in their great city. This may be accom- 
plished both by emphasising its actual inherent 
beauties as well as by indicating the best means for its 
future improvement and development. The British 
Archttect has taken its share in this work, and in its 
Annual Special Number issued this week it reproduces 
some of the many sketches and drawings of " Beautiful 
London,” from the series which is being prepared by 
Mr. T. Raffles Davison. In this series an endeavour 
has been made to .show something of the architectural 
and pictorial value which London already can boast 
of in its streets and buildings. The two great towers 
of the Houses of Parliament, the interior of AVest- 
minster Hall, our City churches, our great thorough- 
fares of Whitehall and the Victoria Embankment, and 
our river views are amongst the features of the city 
which afford us all constant pleasure and .satisfaction. 
Their portrayal has been evidently a labour of love 
to Mr. Davison. The draw ings exhibit a rare skill 
and charm, and no pains have been spared to get 
good reproductions for the British Anhitect. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on an excellent 
number. 

“Journal” and “Kalendar” Advertisements. 

Having regard to the large and influential circula- 
tion that the Institute .Iocrxal and Kalexdar enjoy, 
it is felt that the revenue from advertisements should 
be larger than it is at present, and the assistance of 
members to make it so would be gladly welcomed. 
Members may help mateiiallv by applying as often as 
possible to the firms advertising in the Jocrxal for 


samples and prices, and by quoting the reference 
numbers or letters sometimes given in the advertise- 
ments. The advertisement business in both publica- 
tions is conducted solely by Mr. Thomas Tofts, 9-3 and 
9-1, Chancery Lane, AV.C. {Tel., Central 8106 ; T.A., 
Ribadtre. Lonilun). and he would be glad to receive 
trade circulars and catalogues. Members occasion- 
ally require infoimation as to the names of manufac- 
turers of specialities, and 3Ir. Tofts would gladly obtain 
such information and put manufacturers in touch with 
them. Members desiring quotations and not wishing, 
in the first in.stance, to disclose their names to the 
firms asked to quote or send samples may have replies 
sent to a box number, and members are invited to avail 
tlieinselves of this facilitv. 


(0:\l PETITIONS. 

Council Resolution No. 6 and By-laws 24 and 25. 

Ihe attention of 3Iembers and Licentiates is 
specially called to the Resolution No. 6 on page 70 
of the Kalexdar. Members or Licentiates who dis- 
regard this Resolution will be dealt with by the 
Council under the provisions of By-laws 24 and 25. 
and will be liable to reprimand, suspension^ or 
expulsion. 


THE EXA^IINATIONS. 

The Final : Mark of Distinction for Thesis. 

31r. Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, of Liverpool 
C niver.sity, who passed the recent Special Exami- 
nation qualifying for candidature as Associate, has 
been awardecl by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion the mark of distinction for his Thesis oir " The 
Development of the Plan and Architectural Character 
of three European Capitals — Paris, Vienna, and 
Brussels. " 


MINUTES. VI. 

iniV t'cneral ^Meeting (Ordinary) of the So.-sicn 

1914-1915, held Monday, 18th January 1915, at 8 p.in.— 
ProM-nt : Mr. A. . S. Cros.s, Vire-rresident. in the Chair, 14 
lellows (including 6 membeis of the Council), 22 Associate.-- 
(including 1 memljer of the Council). 6 Licentiato.s. and nume- 
10 U.S viMtors—the Minutes of the General Meeting (Bu.siness) 
held Monday. 4th January 1915, were read and signed as coi- 

The decea.se was announced of John Henry Co.-sar, Licentiate. 
-Ur I. Illicit George l.ee Tyte, .As.ioi'iate', attending for the 
hi.-t time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
C hairman. * 

Uv Mr. 1 C. Eden. M..4. Oxon.. on V.eu.rLi.o .txD 
the author and illus- 
ated lantern slides, on the motion of Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
F.]. seconded by Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.l. a vote of 
thimks was pas.sed to him by acclamation. 

< Jiroritdings clo.sed and the meeting .scjiarated at 9.50. 




Photo : Lumley Caior 


Varallo : Valley of the Sesia from Sacro Monte. 

VARALLO AND ITS IMITATIONS 
By F. C. Eden, M.A.Oxon. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th January 1915. 

W HEN you honoured me by a request to read a Paper on the Ecclesiastical Buildings of 
Northern Italy, I felt that the best way of interpreting, however inadequately, your 
wishes would be to confine myself to the one corner of the field uith which, as a result 
of repeated visits, I could lay claim to some familiarity. 

The district to the south of Monte Eosa and the Simplon, while not remaikable for the excellence 
of its ecclesiastical architecture, is rich in the interesting class of buildings known as sanctuaries, and 
if is to some of these that I desire to direct your attention this evening. 

They are of every degree of architectural importance, ranging upwaids from the tinj mountain 
^luine, rudely built and poorly furnished, at the bottom of the scale, through the modest church 
provided maybe with lodgings for a chaplain or a suite of rooms for the accommodation and refresh- 
uient of pilgrims, to the vast proportions of such an institution as Oropa, dominated by it.'i enormous 
hospice. Others consist of scattered chapels grouped round a inonasteij, or strung out along the wa} 
to a pilgrimage church, famed for the po.ssession of a miraculous image or other \errerated object- 
Taeh has its special festa, usually in August or September, attended b\ larger or smaller throrrgs of 
country folk, accordmg as the celebrrty of tire sanctuary rs coirtirred to rts ovrr 'railed or r& borrretlmrg 
wore than merely local. They are to be found in the irrost varied situations, on the very mountain 
top, on the verdant slopes of the foot-hills, arrd by the high road that skirts the raller. I call to 
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mind one such road-side sanctuary near Mosso. An octagonal chapel and a fountain cut out of a 
single stone mark the approach ; a broad flight of steps shaded by tine old chestnut trees leads to a 
grassy fore-court along which stretches the strangely low and broad fa§ade of the little church. No 
description or illustration could convey or elucidate its charm. Such is the sanctuary of Banchette ; 
devoid, I dare say, of any beauty of a technical sort, yet exquisite and unique. 

But the most complex and interesting tj’pe of sanctuary is rmdoubtedly the Sacro Monte. This 
consists of a series of chapel-like buildings designed to protect and exhibit groups of hfe-size statuary, 
provided with porticoes or other shelter for spectators, and so arranged as to be approached in a 
definite order. Of these Varallo is the most famous, both as being the first thing of its kind, and for 
the great artists who participated in its production. 

In the year 1481 Bernardino Caimi, member of a noble Milanese family, minor obserwant of the 
Order of S. Francis, on returning from Palestine,* conceived the project of founding a sanctuary, to 
be as it were a new .Jerusalem, which should represent with some verisimilitude the sacred sites yet 
fresh in his mind. 


Great ideas are seldom original in their essence : usually they are based on something that has 
gone before. The originality of genius merely precipitates what was already in solution. That this 
was the case with the new idea of the Hacro Monte a short retrospect will suffice to show. 

In the fourth century, as we learn from the Perefjrinatio Silvire, the most conspicuous outward 
characteristic of the church in -Jerusalem was what may be called the topographical element. Cere- 
monial was so intimately connected with the Holy Places that processions interrupted by “ stations " 
made at each in turn played a larger part in public worship than was the case elsewhere. A thousand 
years later the same system is found in vogue, but in a different relation. As authorised guardians of 
the Holy Places it was the duty of the Franciscans established in .Terusalem to take charge of all pilgr ims 
from the West, a duty which they discharged with business-like efficiency. The only way to cope with 
the increasing throngs, and to minimise the danger from Mahommedan fanaticism and violence, was 
to check loitering — it was no fault of the friars if a visitor to the Sminte Terre became a saunterer — 
and to get through the ljusiness of the pilgrimage in the shortest possible time. This could only be 
accomplished by orderly and methodical system. The conseijuence was that every pilgrimage became 
a procession, traversing a pre-determined route, visiting the sacred sites in a recognised order, and 
halting at ceitain spots, chiefly connected with the \'iu Dolorosa, and known as “ stations." In this 
arrangement, adapted from the traditional ceremonial of the local church to meet a practical need, 
lay hidden the germ (jf a form of devotion destined to become very popular in the western church. 

On their return home it was not unusual for the wealthier pilgrims to make memorials of their 
pilgrimage. In the Middle Ages all such efforts naturally assumed monumental form, as naturally 
as nowadays they would take book form, and so the Great Pilgrimage left its mark upon the archi- 
tecture of Europe. Bound churches were built, recalling by their plan the Church of the Holv 
tiepulchre ; attempts were made fas in the well-known example at Bruges) to reproduce as accuratelv 
as possible the sepulchre itself Sometimes more comprehensivt* memorials were erected, especially of 
the sites and scenes of the Dia Dolorosa (as in Adam Krafft's famous series at Nurembei-gf) both 
recalling and suggested by the processional order in which the «ites were linked up by the Franciscan 
management. So the in Cnicis ami Calcaricnbenj came into existence, to be crystallised later into 
the familiar XIV Stations of the Cross. The Sacro Monte must be understoo(i as a development 
of this devotion. The cliapels are so many " stations." though not all, noi' indeed anv of them, 
necessarily connected with the Way of the Cross. At Varallo the whole of the Eedemptimi Storv is 
<li<played in more than forty groups of figures : at Orta the life <jf S. Francis is the theme : at Varese 
and Civa the XV IMysteries of the Bosary : at Oropa the life of Our Lady ; while Graglia, thJm-andest 


* Whither he had been -ient bv Sixtu-; lY a-, speeial eo?nnii-.sioiier to reetifv eertaiii iireffni i-iti, i i i i . ■ u 

Ordcr. ' + a.d. 1505^6. gala.itie, which had occurred in the 
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scheme of all, which however never came to completion, and is now ruinous, was to have included no 
fewer than a hundred scenes from the hfe of our Lord. 

As in its origin so in its evolution the devotion was typically Franciscan, and the three best 
known sanctuaries of this class all grew up under the fostering care of that famous Order. 

About the year 1486, after examining many sites, Caimi came to the conclusion that the spur- 
overhanging Varallo, formed by the junction of the Sesia and Mastellone Valleys, and known for it& 
steepness as “ sopra la parete,” was the most convenient for his purpose. The tow-nsfolk falling in readily 
^vith the project, he obtained cession of the ground and also of the site for a convent at the foot of the 
hill. Home sort of establishment in Varallo itself was essential ; a place for work, study, collection of 
materials and direction of the workmen. So the convent and church of S. Maria delle Grazie at the 
foot of the hill came into being. The steep, narrow path by which the hill-top had been approached 
wa?- succeeded by a commodious road for the transport of materials ; and finally in the year 1491 took 
place the inauguration of the Chapel of the Hoh" Sepulchre, the clou of the whole scheme. 

Caimi was a man of extraordinary energy. Though constantly travelling on the business of 
his Order, he managed to find time between his tenure of various offices to visit Varallo for the 
purpose of organising, directing and hastening the completion of the work. And to such good purpose 
that at the end of his life (1499) he left not only a sufficient number of executed groups to make 
his conception clear, but a fund of potential energy to carry it to completion. 

The plan unfortunately gives no idea of the inetjuaUties of the ground, so that the winding path 
looks almost as meaningless as the serpentine meanders of a flat Enghsh garden : its convolutions are, 
of course, mainly conditioned by the levels. During the course of a century from the foundation of the 
sanctuary many chapels had been erected by public and private munificence on sites selected arbitrarily 
so far as the chronology of the events commemorated is concerned, so that it had become difficult to 
approach them in proper sequence. Towards the end of the sixteenth century Pellegrino Tibaldi was 
called in to rectify this confusion. He prepared a report in which he suggested shifting some of the 
gioups, accompanied by a plan, still in existence, to show the connecting path re-arranged very much 
as it now exists. 

The group of chapels, 2, 3, and 4, occupy the lowest level of the site, and the large circular chapel 
ot the Transfiguration the highest point ; the part known as the Piazza Maggiore, round which the more 
ini])ortant buildings are gathered, and the so-called Piazza dei Tribunali lying in a slightly lower leveL 
I o the south and west the ground falls away precipitously towards the town ; less so to the east, while 
towards the north it rises, at first gradually, then more steeply, to a forest-clad hill, from whence you 
may get a good bird’s-eye view of the whole Santuario. 

In spite of their variety the planning of these chapels is of the simplest. Three systems have been 
followed. 

The very earliest was a simple rectangular chamber without any sort of barrier or division, so that 
the spectators actually passed through the show-space. There Mere obvious inconveniences to this 
arrangement, witness the sixteenth century names and dates still to be seen scribbled on the frescoed 
M alls of the Crucifixion Chapel, and so the place for the spectators came to be railed off. The partition 
w as effected by a screen or grille of carved wood, so designed as to allow an easy view of the ceiling and 
wall paintings as well as the figures. Most of these screens are highly ornate and varied in design. In 
the latest examples the whole of the interior space is given up to the sculptures, and an external portico 
is added for the accommodation of the pilgrims. Both methods, the screen and the portico, are used 
at Orta, at Varese the latter only. 

The walls are of plastered rubble with granite dressings, and the roofs are covered with the heavy 
stone slabs Avhich give such dignity and character to all roofs in these upland valleys. 

It is the piazza with its two-storeyed cloister and circumjacent chapels that must be deemed the 
climax of the w hole composition, not the big church, which strikes the only jarring note with its aggres- 
sive modern fa9ade. 
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In a corner of the cloister an insignificant doorway, adorned with nice decorative painting, lead-^ 
to the earliest of Caimi's buildings. This contains an exact replica of the Holy Sepulchre, hewn out of 
the rock, and may be considered the focus of the series, the main object of pilgrimage, that in fact which 
makes of the Sacro Monte a Xuova Gerusalemme. Part of the north side is occupied by a reproduction, 
or 5vhat professes to be such, of the Scala Santa, reaching the upper cloister between an avenue of 
delicate columns. This upper cloister is provided with dair-voye'es, through which glorious views 
of the valley are obtained. The opposite corner of the piazza is occupied by the more important 
chapels, partly raised on lofty substructures, partlj' on the native rock, and approached by flights 
of steps. 

At Varallo the chief artistic interest centres in the contents of the chapels, at Orta and Varese in 
the buildings themselves. These, as we saw, are designed to contain groups of painted imagery, which 
combine with their frescoed backgrounds to form tableaux of Sacred History, emphasised with all the 
realism of a scene on the stage. It is hard to resist the conclusion that the designers of these tableaux 
had in mind the scenes in the Sucre Rappresentaziojii or Mystery Plays with which they would be 
familiar. The chapels are in fact small theatres, and their form must, I think, have been suggested by 
the little erections called “ mansiones ” used in the Mysteries, and labelled “ Palatium,” “ Templum,” 
and so forth, from one to another of which the actors moved for the different scenes of the drama.* 

The arrangement of the groups themselves follows in many points the accepted conventions of the 
contemporary religious theatre ; such are, for instance, the introduction in the Annunciation scene of 
a prie-clieu, one of the recognised “ properties ” in representation of that subject ; in the Flagellation, 
the man in the foreground stooping down and tying a bundle of rods ; the crowd of what are really 
stage " supers following in the V ay to Calvary ; the arrangement of the personages in the Last 
Supper ; five one side of the table, three at each end, and two, one of them being Judas, on the remaining 
side. 

In forming a judgment upon the merits of these sculptures as works of art, it must be remembered 
that their function is utterly different from that of any other kind of statuary. They do not exist to 
adorn or give point or expression to a building, or a lay-out, but to tell a story. Anything calculated 
to distract the attention must be rigidly excluded ; they are essentially isolated works of art, such as 
could exist for no other purpose. 

The setting up of hfe-size puppets to depict the scenes of a drama is a mode of expression which 
we are unaccustomed to associate with any idea of art. This unfamiharity will put us on our guard 
against forming rash and off-hand judgments. 

In estimating a work of art account must be taken of its purpose no less than of its performance. 
AVe do not criticise Cosway by the standard of the Erythreean bibyl, nor need we hesitate to admit that 
the porches of Chartres are as superb in their place and function as the frieze of the Parthenon. The 
-aim of the Varallo sculptors was reahsm, not as being in itself a desirable thing, but because realism of 
the most deceptive kind was necessary to these representations, if each chapel was to be a httle stage, 
lighted in a certain way and seen from a fixed view-point. Given the conditions it would seem that the 
artists have attained their object with adequate success. 

The earliest figures, those which came from the Franciscan workshop, were of wood. But early in 
the sixteenth century Gaudenzio Ferrari, at that time quite a young man, was summoned to fresco the 
convent church, where he painted what Symonds calls a whole epic of the Passion,” and what 
3Ir. Berenson describes as •• provincial but pretty miniatures on a large scale ” ; and’a few years 
later we find him at work in the chapels of the Sacro Alonte. It was he 5 vho introduced the use of terra- 
cotta in place of timber for the figure groups ; and in 1523 he is engaged upon the groups and frescoes 


* There is too strong a resemblance between the chapels and 
a French miniature of the sixteenth century (B.X. 12,536), in 


Untous^^^'*^ mansiones are illustrated, to be altogether for- 
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of the Crucifixion Chapel, being then at the height of his powers.* Several other artists of note were 
employed, the most eminent of whom was Jean Wespin. a native of Dinant, in Belgium (1560-1615), 
known according to the Italian practice by the nickname Tabacchetti. Samuel Butler is the only 
critic, so far as I know, who has given much attention to the work of Tabacchetti. He is not much given 
to gush, but here is his opinion of this artist's cheJ-cV ceuvre : " The wivy to Calvary is of such superlative 
excellence as regards composition and dramatic power, to say nothing of the many admirable individual 
figures comprised in it, that it is not too much to call it the most astoimding work that has ever been 
achieved in sculpture. I know that this is strong language, but have considered my words as much as 
I care to do." f 

I am not going to pretend that the architectural merits of these buildings considered in the abstract, 
so to say. or as they would appear when reduced to line and scale, are particularly noteworthy. 0;i 
the whole it is not so, though Orta and Varese may supply instances to the contrary. It is simply as 
tliey are. wheie they are. and as what they stand, for that they make their appeal. A certain romantic 
inlluenct and spell still seems to hold these sub-alpine valleys, and when the works of man enhance 
instead of <letracting from that rare and vanishing quality they have done all we need ask of them. 

The isacro Monte of Orta occupies a wooded promontory overhanging the town and lake of that 
name. S. Charles Borromeo touched at Orta on his return from Varallo in 1584. and it is possible that 
some suggestion thrown out by him may have taken root, and if so the Franciscan Order was the 
natural soil for such a growth. However that may be, in the following year permission was sought 
for building chapels and a monastery for minor observants in the hill behind Orta. Three years later 
Abbot Cannobbio of Novara interested himself in the scheme, and a seventeenth-century inscription on 
the chapel founded by him (and known as Xo. XX) declares him to have been the originator of the 
whole idea. 

The same materials are employed here as at Varallo — viz., granite and plaster ; but with the 
addition of a rusty green serpentine, which takes and retains the finest detail, and is used for the smaller 
moulded members. The lay-out is less confused than at Varallo, and the chapels seem to have been 
placed so as to get the best effect from each separate building, rather than with an eye to picturesque- 
ness of grouping. By this time any such attempt would have been rendered nugatory by the denseness 
of the trees. The important chapels VI. VIII, and XV, as well as the CappeUa-non-finita, are placed 
each at the end of a broad glade ; Xo. VI, which is rectangular, stands on the level, the others, which 
aie respectively polygonal and circular, on the top of a knoll. An oblong lawn flanked by ranges of 
stone seats occupies the level ground in the middle : paths and glades are bordered by low laurel 
hedges, a poor substitute for the original box. of which only a few unhealthy stragglers surviv e. These, 
while niaiked by a consistently fa-^tidious and delicate standard of taste, are curiously old-fashioned ; 
in fact, so fai' as style goe- they are quite a century behind the time- . One may coujeeture that their 
author was an amateur of classic architecture rather than a professional architect : an inference 
borne out by the evidence of the building accounts still ])reserved in the archives of the monastery, 
which points to a certain Padre t'leto as having been summoned from Xovara per (liscfjnare. After 
his departure about 1660 there is a sudden change to the full-fledged barotpie. The first stone was laid 
in 1591. and between that date and 16:10 all the best chapels were built. 

To avoid confusion it may be remarked that the numbers by which the chapels are designated 


* of Ferrari'a work in the Fifth and Thirty-eighth thajiels 
Samuel Butler writes : — 

■ Two chapels contain very exten'^ivc frc:TCoeb by Gaudenz.io 
Ferrari, than which it is safe to say that no finer works of 
th Hr kind have been preserved to us. ’ Ex F oto, p. 73- 
Another critic expresses himself thus : — 

*’ Xor can we refuse the tribute of warmest admiration to a 
master who, when the schools of Rome and biorence were 
."inking into emptiness and bombast, preserved the fire of feeling 
for serious themes. W hat was deadly in the neo-paganism of 


the Renai«sanc-e~-it. frivolity and w orldline,.., corroding the 
very sources of belief in men who made of art a decoration for 
their sensuous existence--had not penetrated to those Lombard 
vallp-s where Ferrari and Lmni worked. Thmv the devotion 
of the Saen Monti .still niaintaiiied an intelligence between 
the and the artist, far more fruitful of results to 

painting than the patronage of splendour-loving cardinals 
^nobles. bynionds.i?,.«oi.se,„.. Fine Arts, v 

f Opri;.. p. 72. 
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follow the chronological sequence of the events commemorated, and bear no relation to the order in 
which they were built. In fact. No. XX, the last of the series, in which the Canonisation of the Saint 
is depicted, was the earliest in point of date. The plan of this, the Cannobbiana group (XVIII-XX), 
the only example at Orta of a group of chapels, is interesting. A large square chamber thronged by 
cardinals and prelates is separated by a double range of triple arches (in the central opening of which 
the Pope sits enthroned) from a hexagonal chamber beyond, which forms the show space of No. XIX. 
This is approached by an external corridor at the side. The rapid fall of the ground permits of another 
chapel (XYIII) and corridor below the last. The architecture of both stair and entrance, if late (?1770) 
and debased, is simple and picturesque. 

The fafade of No. XX, though dating from the end of the sixteenth century, wears the flat and 
tentative characteristics of the early Bramantesque manner. 

The highest point of the Sacro Monte is occupied, as at VaraUo, by the circular Chapel of theStigmata. 
The plan is noteworthy, not only for its simphcity and inevitableness, but as the earliest example among 
these chapels of a circular temple surrounded by a portico, and as the model for much subsequent design 
both here and at Varese. But it has further claim upon our attention. Once this type of plan had been 
brought to the notice of the artists of the Eenaissance by the study of classical antiquity, it seemed to 
inspire many of their dreams. The pictorial value of the grouping of columns and arches, the ever- 
changing lights upon curved colonnades gleaming against their shadowy background, made an irresis- 
tible appeal. The difficulty was to find an excuse for such a building, some real use to which it could 
be put. For ordinary church building purposes a plan of this kind had been out of fashion for centuries 
and was now considered unpractical. Certainly we find circular chapels of late date built on to existing 
churches ; but when an entire round church, as 8. Carlo at Milan, was erected, the ambulatory must 
needs be included in the building as an internal aisle, and so the chief exterior charm is lost. Hence it 
was that these artists had to be content with pictorial representations of such designs, introducing them 
as architectural backgi'ounds to their compositions, as Eaphael did in his famous Sposalizio. But out- 
side pictures the only thing* of the kind which had been attempted hitherto was Bramante’s Tempietto, 
erected in the cloisters of S. Pietro in Montorio, in 1502, to mark the spot of 8. Peter's crucifixion. 
There the purpose was monumental rather than practical ; the form therefore was unrestricted, and 
the designer free to adopt a version of the Eoman circular temple, as suitable to both place and purpose, 
and, we may suppose, as the expression of this cherished idea. 

But once again on this wooded hill by the lake of Orta came the opportunity. For sheltering and 
displaying groups of statuary the circular plan was as serviceable as any other, and, since the pilgrims 
had to stand outside, the external ambulatory was justified. The longed-for ideal could at last be 
adapted to practical needs, and with the opportunity came the man. Our wonder is that it should 
have been left for an obscure friar, whose name is unknown to fame, whose resources were hmited, who 
was born out of time, to give us one of the purest, most refined and most originalt buildings which the 
Italian Eenaissance ever produced. 

The years 160(5-7 saw the erection of two chapels presenting the one a simple and the other a com- 
plex version of a single root idea. The latter is a chapel in the stricter sense of the term, containing an 
altar instead of the usual figures, and is dedicated to 8. IMary of the Angels. It consists of a square 
nave separated from the little apsidal sanctuary by an iron grille of rich and elegant workmanship. 
The building is orientated, and dieerffi towards the^ake is designed to give a suggestion of nave and 


* Perhaps I ought to add the Madonna di Campagna, begun 
bv .Sanmichele in'l559, in the village from which he took hif 
naiii The portico is \\ ide and low in proportion to the central 
mas=i. to which it i.s entirely Mibordinate (Isabelle. Edifice': Cir- 
rnhnrfs. pi Ixviii.). Shortly after the tir.U .-itone wa.i laid the 
great architect died, and how far his plans may have la-en fol- 
fowed in the completion of the building I do not know, but th" 
gcn"ral projiortions do not xeem happy, and there is a lack of 


liat 


'pontaiicitc and in.spiration which characterise the Oita 
er.-.ion. 

' Tempietto is circular and surrounded by a 
t'len.-o. ‘here the resemblance to the Chapel of the 
n.l '' '*^*1 lieristcde has neither arches nor vault. 

Sine, entablature. If it inspired aiiy- 

U tl'e late Cap[iella-non-Finitayather than 
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aisles like the facade of a small church. But here the aisles are external, barrel-vaulted porticoes with 
pent roofs carried on Doric columns of unusually slender proportions. The illustration shows how 
cleverly the western portico is worked into an architectural composition the whole height of the build- 
ing, terminating in the usual pediment flanked by trusses of subtle curvature, to mark the roofs of 
the aisles. We miss the simplicity and unconscious grace of the last chapel ; the designer is more in 
evidence ; but none the less it is a very delicate and thoughtful piece of work. 

The companion chapel omits the side colonnade, but otherwise the plan is much the same as the 
last ; a S(]uare ante-room with screen and three-sided apse. The roof is similarly prolonged over the 
portico, a single arch of large span, and about five feet in depth, resting on a pair of shght columns. 
These are set inwards from the line of the side walls sufficiently to stop the mouldings of their entabla- 
tures ; and the way in which the brackets of the main cornice are duplicated so as to maintain the 
continuity of the eaves line is one of those simple devices to escape a difficulty, of which the Eenaissance 
builders were almost as prolific as those of the Middle Ages. 

About the year 1612 the well-house was begun. Standing in a dip of the ground close to the con- 
vent, it consists of a flatfish pyramidal canopy fin reality a dome) carried on eight granite columns with 
capitals and bases of the usual dark serpentine. The plan of abaci and pedestals is a pentagon, a figure 
which makes it possible to dispense with pilaster breaks at the angles, and yet to preserve an approxi- 
mate parallelism between their outer sides and the faces of the octagon. The inter-columniations are 
spanned by shallow granite architraves supporting an expanse of blank walling, which, when the eye 
lights upon the modest cornice tucked away under the eaA’es is seen to read as an inordinately high 
frieze. Thus, while use is made of an entire order, the disposition of the parts is such that the whole 
design presents an admirable combination of the monumental and the playful, in harmony with the 
surrounding buildings and yet possessing a distinct character of its own ; altogether one of the most 
pictures(iue objects on the Sacro Monte. 

The Italian mind seems to take a peculiar delight in the effect produced by a large area of wall 
surface, as little pierced by openings as may be, superimposed upon a row of slender supports. Monu- 
mental buildings of all periods, from the Doge's Palace to Juvara's work at Oropa, come to mind ; 
but it is more especially exemplified in the ordinary street architecture of the arcaded towns, and is 
in fact one of the chief ingredients of their romantic charm. 

Probably the architect felt that it would be hard to improve upon the Chapel of the Stigmata, 
and so allowed nearly thirty years to elapse before attempting another design upon similar lines. The 
eighth chapel is clearly a variant upon the same theme, based upon the octagon instead of the circle. 
But a change is felt to have taken place. Here for the first time piers are used instead of columns, 
sure evidence of baroque influence ; the surrounding portico is a sort of continuous Palladio motive. 
It is possible that the upper storey was completed after Cleto's departure in 1630 ; it is not very happily 
conceived, and the use of stucco for the arches of the wall-arcade is indicative of the decline. 

The so-called Cappella-non-finHa belongs to the second half of the 18th century It is a 
belvedere rather than a chapel, and though redolent of the coarse exaggerations of the period exhibits 
a certain rakish and dilapidated picturesqueness. A circular stair is seen coiling round in the dark 
spaces between huge attached brick columns. This is the aesthetic motive, and quite a worthy one ; 
but evidences of debased feeling are not few : for instance, the niggardly use of dressed stone which 
occurs only in the bases and balustrades. Even the capitals are of brick, still lackincr the coating of 
modelled stucco they were designed to receive. 

I do not think we shall be attributing to Cleto more than his due in claiming that he was a 
pioneer. He broke what was in eft'ect new ground. Architecturally the experience gained at Varallo 
can have been of but little use to him. By the year 1.591, when he started work at Orta, only about 
half of the chapels at Varallo had been completed. Of these the majority, though picturesque and 
admirable in their way. are tin- unpretending work of village masons. The first and thirteenth alone 
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can be described as architectural, and the former, though by an architect of repute, Alessi, is perhaps 
one of the least pleasing of all. Its only importance arises from its influence upon subsequent building 
design. The portico exhibits that combination of central 
arch with square-headed side openings which has come 
to be known, though its real originator was Brunelleschi 
in the Pazzi Gapel, as the Palladian motive. Certainly it 
was a favourite device with the later architects of Northern 
Italy, but we may perhaps attribute its frequent recur- 
rence, both here and at Varese, to the lingering fame still 
attaching to Alessi’s name and work. 

The buildings of which the earlier sanctuaries consist 
seem to be strung together upon their connecting paths 
like a chaplet of beads allowed to fall into accidental 
folds and kinks. At Varese the thread is stretched to its 
full length, and the chapels follow one another in orderly 
progression by the side of a high road. But what a road ! 

Imagine a broad-paved pilgrim’s way about two miles in 
length, ascending in zigzags along a wooded ridge till it 
reaches a mediaeval town perched on the summit of the 
arete. At every turn of the road stands a chapel, so 
placed as to show to the best advantage from below and 
to afford from the loggias provided by the thoughtful 
designer the best view-points for the enjoyment of the 
landskip. 

In the early Middle Ages a fortress named Vittoria 
shared with a small church the site now occupied by 
Maria del Monte, as the town is called. Before the end 
of the eleventh century the church had three priests to 



Photo : Lumley Cator. 
Fig. 10. Varese: No. IV. 


serve it. from which we may conjecture that some special sanctity was attached to the image which 
It contained. The Visconti and Sforza famifles interested themselves in the sanctuary, and in the 
llth century the old church was demolished and the present structure erected in its place. 

Here, for the third time, the scheme of a Sacro Monte originated with the Franciscan order, the 
iiiovmg spirit being a Capuchin friar, Giovanni Battista Agguggiari. The task of raising funds was 
iittended with no little success. The cost of the finely-engineered road, the construction of which 
'-t't'ius to have proceeded contemporaneously with that of the chapels, must have been enormous. The 
< Impels themselves are on a more ambitious scale than had been attempted before, and stand on 
lofty substructures which jut, like bastions, from the retaining walls of the road. 

The subjects illustrated are the Fifteen Mysteries of the Kosary, divided into the usual triad. 
Joyful, Sorrowful, and Glorious. The commencement of each group is marked by a triumphal arch 
and a fountain, while the church at the top containing the venerated image is, of course, the raison 
J dre and climax of the w'hole. 


The design was entrusted to a local architect, Bemascone of Varese. With the possible exception 
of five late and unimportant chapels all are his work, and show their author to have been a man of 
no little imaginative and inventive power. Though begun only ten years after Orta, about the vear 
Ifibfi, they are quite a century later in feeling. One is at once struck by the difference in the colour 
of the buildings ; the stone roofs and whitewashed walls of the mountain valleys have been exchanged 
foi the red tiles and yellowish stucco of the plain. Granite is more sparingly employed, while the 
increased use of stucco imparts a sort of coarseness that smacks of a declining art. 



Photo Luinle> Cator. 


Fig. 12. Varese ; No. V, Side View 
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The entrance is by an imposing Doric arch, on approaching which the first sign of Bernascone’.s 
skilful plannhig is apparent. The fifth chapel, the most sumptuous of the series, shows itself framed 
in the exact middle of the opening. The road has to describe a double zigzag before reaching this 
chapel, so that the ahgnment must have been most carefully adjusted. The scheme, in fact, embraced 
the whole- hillside ; and it says much for his power of contrivance that the designer was able to make 
his architectural points without sacrificing the engineering obligation — viz., to make the road follow 
the line of least resistance. The same admirable foresight and feehng for effect meet one at every 
tuni. 

The Chapel of the Annunciation stands on the right as \'0u enter. The plan strongly resembles 
that of the sixth and eleventh at Orta — an oblong chamber surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnaded portico. But here the resemblance ends. If the general appearance of the Madonna 
degli Angeli (Orta XI) is that of a small church, here it is that of a classic temple with pediment 
and peristyle. This is one of the few chapels for which Bernascone adopted the Ionic order, the 
greater elasticity of the Doric no doubt influencing his choice of that order for the rest. Expense 
and difiiculty of transport forbade the use of large granite monoliths ; consequently throughout these 
diapels, and in spite of their comparatively large scale, the design is accommodated to this hmitation. 
^ arious expedients are employed to restrict the dimensions of the columns ; in the present instance 
the requisite height is obtained by the use of pedestals and the desired cohesion and stability by 
coupling the columns and connecting the pedestals by a balustrade. 

An important new departure was inaugurated by Bernascone. At \arallo and Orta the figure 
groups can only be seen from one point of view. Now for the first time additional openings are provided 
at the sides. In No. Ill they become regular transepts. This chapel has one in front and two on each 
side, the detail of which shows the nearest approach to refinement which we shall find. The architec- 
ture generally suffers from the indifference and worse of the carving. Bernascone seems to have recog- 
nised the impossibility of securing tolerable sculpture, and w'isely limited himself to a minimum, a truss 
here, a festoon there, and sometimes a cherub’s head in a tympanum ; but these latter are often incon- 
ceivably gross and spiritless. 

Passing by two unimportant chapels, the first turn in the road brings into view No. V, the Chapel 
of the Presentation, one of the finest of the series. It is designed like a domed church, on the plan of a 
Creek cross, but with transept and aisles turned as it were inside out to form an open ambulatory. The 
dome is covered with copper, now wearing a delicate patina, and the whole structure has a palhd, 
feminine air. Urns and obelisks punctuate the skyline, and, as they tell against the blue, help to build 
up that pyramidal form so advantageous in hill-side architecture. The road now turns abruptly to the 
left, its stepped paA'ing traversed by a great fan of stone bands like the winders of a giant stair, up 
vhich the ox- waggons somehow manage to creak their Avay upward, and at the end of a short steep run 
exactly opposite the last chapel and in fine contrast therewith, rises the most important of them all. 
If there was something of feminine elegance about its vis-d-vis this is certainly a fine masculine piece of 
"oi'k. The largest of the chapels, it is also the most complicated in plan and design. The transeptal 
form is again adopted, this time grafted upon an octagon, and the transepts, instead of being con- 
nected by vaulted loggias, are merely joined up by balustrades. Here and elsewhere an excellent effect 
C produced by the simple device of tiling the cornices and string courses, so as to obtain a strong line 
of shadow without undue coarsening of the mouldings. 

At the next angle of the road S. Maria del Monte comes startlingly into view upon the hill-top. 

This, ’ says Samuel Butler, “ is a singularly beautiful spot. The chapels are worth coming a long 
Way to see, but this vieAv of the town is better still . . . From the moment of its breaking upon one 
on turning the corner one cannot keep one’s eyes off it, . . . but without colour nothing can giA e an 
adequate notion of its extreme beauty.” * 

* Alps and Sanctuaries, p. 330. 
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Passing sundry chapels of minor importance the road continues to ascend rapidly along the side of 
a deep valley to the Xth or Crucifixion Chapel embedded m rocks and foHage by the next 
turning of the way. A triple arched portico, simple at first sight but replete with tricks of design, pro- 
jects towards the road. Between the horns of a broken pediment rises a tall cross of delicate open iron- 
work, designed to silhouette itself against the whiteness of the wall behind. On no other chapel does 
the cross show so prominently, but here it has a special purport. 

The ironwork generally is poor. The grilles in the view openings are loose and invertebrate, where 
they are not mere grids of upright bars ; their clulness somewhat relieved by the exquisite patina of the 
bronze reels and spindles through which they are threaded. 

The Chapel of the Ascension is interestingly planned, an elongated octagon within, and an eUipse 
without, to one end of which is attached an imposing baroque portico. The back, turned towards the 

plain, is surrounded by an arcaded ambulatory which commands a 

V\RESE N” XIII superb view. From whatever point of view his designs were to be 

approached, Berna scone never failed to calculate his effects, and so if 
this loggia be a good place to look out of, it is also good to look up at, 
as when the sun shines the slender colunms make an interesthig 
nieJJo of light on dark. 

The last of this Master’s chapels shows how the difficulties of 
an octagon, surrounded by an arcaded portico, may be faced and 
overcome without any apparent strain or effort. How rudely 
human agency can avail to dissipate the poetry and glamour of the 
wonderful landscape is to be readily appreciated at Varese. It is not, 
however, Bernascone s chapels that operate thus, but the activities 
of the speculating builder, who has his eye upon every eligible site 
along the pilgrims way, and occupies it as rapidly as may be with 
Swiss chalets and new-art villinos. 

The great establishment in the mountains above BieUa known 
as the Sanctuary of Oropa is the growth of sixteen centuries, and a 
truly remarkable growth it is. The nucleus about Avhich it has gi-adually formed is an image of the 
Madonna, brought from Palestine in the fourth century by the great bishop of Vercelh, S. Eusebius, 
and by him concealed for safety from Arian outrage beneath a boulder on the edge of the Oropa 
torrent (a.d. 369). Controlled successively by Benedictines, Cistercians, and the Chapter of Biella, 
the affairs of the institution, ever since the consecration of the present church in 1600, have been 
administered by a mixed lay and clerical Committee of management. 

The buildings he on sloping ground at the head of a short, steep valley, some 4,000 feet above sea 
level. A grass liill to the left of the main road just below the hospice is dotted with black and white 
chapels, containing the usual terra-cotta group.s.* It is known that in 1659 these were 25 in number, 
and in 1681, 26 ; but since there are now no more than 18, most of them built about the year 1690, it 
may be inferred that the earlier ones were of quite modest dimensions, and were suffered to fall into 
decay or were pulled down to make room for those now standing. 

The buildings of the hospice are planned round an immense ([uadrangle, two sides being prolonged 
southwards as wings at either end of the entrance fayado. The church, an unpretentious structure, 
most inconveniently small for the vast concourse of pilgrims, juts out from the east side of the court. 
This is surroimded by a cloister walk, of two storeys for some part of its circuit, and presents an unusual 
combination of the stately and the picturesque. Perhap.^ I am wrong to call the combination a rare 



* The artists employefl were Sala and Brenno of Locanio, 
wh',’ lived about the nnddle of the seventeenth century, and 


lietro (dusepiie Aureggio Teimine of Biella, who continued 
the work during the early years of the succeeding century. 
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one, at all events at this date, for it was the greatest acliievement of the baroque to have reconciled 
these opposite qualities — viz., classic order and restraint with romantic vision and impulsiveness.* 

Two architects were connected with the work, Negro di Pralungo, who was engaged upon the 
quadrangle about the same time that the erection of the church was proceeding, and the more famous 
Filippo Juvara, who completed the scheme in 1720, by the design of the southern or entrance front. 
This is approached from the forecourt by a stair of noble proportions, and is chiefly noteworthy for the 
fine treatment of the groimd storey, w'hich is entirely open from front to back, so as to form a loggia the 
whole depth of the block. Owing to the geological formation of the mountains which enclose the 
valley to the north, Oropa is noted for the heaviest rainfall in Italy, so that this fine feature is justified, 
if justification be needed, on the strictest utilitarian grounds. 

The second in importance of the great sanctua?'ies in the mountains of Biella is Gragha. This 



Photo Lumley Cator. 


Fig. 15. Oropa : Entrance Front. 


owes its origin to a parish priest of the early seventeenth century named Velotti, who schemed to convert 
f he hill of S. Carlo into a Calvary in imitation of Caimi’s at Varallo ; but though a hospice and church 
on a considerable scale were erected, the Sacro Monte was conceived on too ambitious lines to reach 
completion ; and what there was of it was ruined during the French occupation. 

The church has an unfinished brick fa9ade, that presents a far better appearance without than with 
its intended skin of stucco. The same may be noticed in many church fronts of this district, notably 
at Valle Superiore Mosso, and Ponderano ; the latter being a very cheerful and picturesque object. 

As I have hinted during the course of my paper, the interest attaching to these places is by no means 
•'Solely architectural. The scenery, the people, pilgrimages, festas, are sufficiently attractive to reward 
any one to whom the architecture might be disappointing. But I hope the experience of the old gentle- 

* Scott, Architecture of Hamanism. p. 86. 
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man met by Samuel Butler is unique. We happened by good luck to be at the Sacro jMonte during 
one of the great feste of the year, and saiv, I am afraid to say how inanj", thousands of pilgrims go up 
and doivm. They were admirably behaved and not one of them tipsy. There was an old English 
gentleman at the Hotel Eiposo, who told us that there had been another such festa not many weeks 
previously, and that he had seen one drunken man there — an Englishman — who kept abusing all he 
saiv and crying out ‘ Manchester's the place for me ! ’ ” 


II Saoro ilonte di Varallo. P. Galloni. 
Die heiligen Berge, P. ( loldhardt. 
Alps and Sanctuaries, S. Butler. 

E.x Veto, S. Butler. 

Arte e Storia, pnssim. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Alfred M. S. Cross, M. A. Cantab., Vice-P resident, in the Chair. 


Mr. PAUL M'ATERHOUSE [F.] : I am led to 
think the chief reason for which I have been called 
upon to express your thanks for this Paper must be 
that I was born in that place, Manchester, which was 
mentioned in the lecturer's last sentence. There is, of 
course, no place like it in my affections — except the 
Sacred Mountains of which you have heard to-night ! 
I confess that I feel it a difficult task to convey by way 
of speech my appreciation of what Mr. Eden has told us. 
It is more than thirty years since I first visited Orta. 
I have tw'ice been there, and on many days have very 
muchenjoyed myself in the shady woods at the summit. 
If I have not physicallyenjoyed the very unshady walk 
which takes one to the crown of Varese I have at least 
had happy hours among its buildings, and Varallo is 
to me a haunt of recurring memory. All those three 
places are spots to which one would willingly go back 
as often as one can. 3Ir. Eden’s Papier has been most 
illuminating and most charming. He explained at 
the beginning how he was called upon to read a Paper 
on Ecclesiastical Architecture in North Italv. He 
imagined, no doubt, that he was requested to read a 
purely architectural address ; but wisely, verv wisely 
I think, he came to the conclusion that that was the 
wrong thing to do. He has given us much more than 
an architectural treati.se. for he has described buildings 
which defy a purely architectural description, being, as 
they are, so full of not only architectural but also reli- 
gious sentiment ; so full, indeed, of sentiment that 
they cannot be described properly except bv a man 
who has an enthusiasm for the inner feeling inspiring 
these tender examples of Renai.ssance art. I have been 
tempted before now to write something my.self about 
these sacred mountains, but. fortunately, 1 refrained 
from doing so, because it has now been so excellentlv 
done by iMr. Eden. He is already a recognised autho- 
rity on this subject. All he has to .sav upon it is worth 
hearing or reading, because, I believe, he has given 


more architectural study to these sanctuaries than has 
anybody else. But though I have not written about 
these mountains, I have written on one of them, for I 
once wrote, on the very slopes of Varese, an article con- 
cerning the Euston Road. I had left England with a 
conscience sore with the memory of duties undone, or 
underdone, and when I got out to Italy, the heaviest 
regret was an unwritten article on the Euston Road. In 
a pleasant patch of shade on that sunbaked mountain 
I started my article, and began it with a courageous 
reference to the Plain of Lombardy lying before my 
This was, as I thought, an appropriate opening. 
\\ hen in due course the article w'as printed, the editor 
had removed, as an unnecessary encumbrance, the 
whole of that bit of Itahan landscape ! There is some- 
thing, it seems to me, particularly touching about the 
alliance of the Franciscan Order with these graceful 
little developments of Renaissance architecture : 
touching in the thought that the “ Little Poor Man's 
Order should set such store by the graces of architec- 
ture, and while denying itself all luxuries should have 
been willing to lavish the luxury of refined design 
upon these pilgrim shrines. The whole spirit of the 
Order seems, by a welcome paradox, to breathe in these 
delicate pieces of work, though one might be tempted 
to think them contrary to the Order’s rule of austerity. 
Aowhere more than at Orta can one realise the prompt- 
ings of this message in stone which the Franciscan 
Brotherhood offered to the faithful. Much has been 
"litten about the meaning of the Renaissance to the 
voild, and the suggestion is frequently made that it 
was an age of humanism, in the sense that it was man's 
coming into his own as against the Church. I think no 
greater nonsense was ever written. Every student of 
the Renai.ssance realises not merelv that common 
gratitude should make architecture a faithful servant 
and ally of the Church (for the Church showered such 
enefits on her in the way of opportunities), but also 
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that the entire genius of Kenaissance art — painting, 
sculpture, and architecture — was, time and again, 
willingly consecrated to the purposes of religion. And 
nowhere do we see that better than in these holy moun- 
tains, in which these isolated gems of architecture are 
strung together hke beads on a rosary, with no purpose 
but a rehgious purpose. And nobody should be 
tempted to think that though some of these buildings 
die very simple in their design — some, as we have 
noticed, are little more than cottages with a httle 
splendour of architecture fashioned upon them, bare 
N'alls and a few columns — no one should think from 
that that they are not full of intimate architectural 
thought. Indeed, the modern architect who is en- 
gaged on the design of a circular or a polygonal te)ii- 
pirfto could not do better than go to one of these moun- 
tains to educate himself in the various ways in which 
polygonal and circular buildings may be handled. One 
might there fill whole notebooks with studies of tne 
cidft of devising peristyles and porticos, and of their 
attachment to cellsof ever variant forms. I was par- 
ticularly struck on my last visit to Orta by the design 
of the well to which Mr. Eden alluded. Airy one of us 
"ho may have struggled with the attachment of an 
abacus to a polygonal architrave knows what faults 
he call commit. This particular device of an irre^lar 
pentagon gets over the difhcrdty in an extraordinary 
"'ay ; it is a trick which none of us could have tried for 
ourselves, but it is one which having seen one gladly 
adopts. When I first caught sight of it I could not 
realise by what magic the problem was solved, but on 
putting it down in plan I saw bow simple it was. Mr. 
Eden alluded to the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Erazie, which stands below the hill at Varallo. I think 
there is only one other church in which the same treat- 
ment has been adopted for the display of a large paint- 
tng at the ea.st end of the nave. That other is at Lugano 
"here a similar thing was done — and I think a little 
letter done. In both these churches the nave is appa- 
leiitly closed at the end by a gigantic wall, which is 
covered, practically from floor to ceihng, by a painting 
or senes of paintings. In one case, Varallo, the sub- 
jects are painted in separate panels, and in the other 
Case the progression of subjects is woven together so a.s 
to form a sort of scenic procession. These painted 
"alls serve the purpose of a chancel screen of an 
miusually solid form, and the sights and sounds of the 
‘ lass only reach the congregation through low arclies 
at the base of the great picture. One would think it 
" as an unsuccessful treatment for a church, but there 
m fact, a nobihtv about it, and I was very much 
■'tiuck when hearing Mass in the church at Varallo at 
1 w gain rather than the loss of religious dignity. Then 
I tc tj'ees at Orta ! They have been mentioned as 
laving grown up very much since the buildings and 
-;iove.s were first laid out. No doubt that is the ca.se, 
and possibly the trees have overgrown the original 
intentions of the desi gner.s ; but nothing can exceed 
^ consecrated forest ; ancl the mystery 

n the pilgrim road from temple to temple is admirably 


preserved by the trees. One loses all prosaic sense of 
plan as one wanders, led by guide posts, from one shrine 
to the next. Many of the temples are hidden by the 
thick growth. I am sure we have to thank Mr. Eden 
very heartily for having given us so hberally of his 
knowledge ; and his explanatory pictures have been 
excellent. Most of all do I thank him for having led 
us not merely into the architectural technicahties of 
this group of buildings, but, as far as may be, into the 
spirit and intent of the men who built them. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [E.] : My friend 
Mr. Waterhouse has said that it is difficult to add any- 
thing to a subject which has been so admirably treated 
by Mr. Eden. If Mr. Waterhouse found it difficult to 
follow Mr. Eden because of his treatment of the subject, 
consider. Ladies and Gentlemen, how difficult it is for 
me to follow Mr. Waterhouse, who has left so httle for 
me to say. Having, however, read and followed Mr. 
Eden’s Paper with the greatest possible attention and 
interest, and having made notes, mental and other- 
wise, upon it, I am very glad to second the vote of 
thanks, and in the most hearty manner possible. We 
owe Mr. Eden a debt of gratitude for a charming hour 
and a charming disquisition charmingly illustrated. 
I have had the advantage of seeing Varallo and Orla, 
but not Varese, in which, however, I have been ex- 
tremely interested to-night. I was struck at Orta 
with the confusion of plan produced by the immense 
growth of chestnut trees and great bushes of magnolia 
.subsequent to the buildings, and probably entirely 
foreign to tbe intention of the layer-out. But that 
gives additional charm. They are, these dainty 
semi-secular buildings — for they are in eflect secular 
rather than ecclesiastical — embowered in broad-leaved 
chestnuts and^glittering magnolias on the splendid hill- 
side. with the lovely httle town and the beautiful lake 
below, one of the most fascinating sights I know. It 
seemed to me at Orta that the material there, a coarse- 
grained, dark-coloured granite, produces a robustness 
<d detail which resembles in many respects some of the 
Renaissance work in Brittany, through tbe exigencies 
(d the hard intractable coarse-grained stone, particu- 
larly in tlie staircases and balustrades of the ramped 
parapets, which are powerful and picturesque. I 
remember making carefid studies of them, because 
they struck me as being a frank and powerful evolu- 
tion from the necessities of the material. At Varallo, 
where there is a tremendous wealth not only of chapel 
and temple architecture — I think there are fifty 
chapels there, whereas at Orta there are twenty-two or 
so — at Varallo the effect is less concentrated, but 
there is more of it. And these amazing groups of 
coloured sculpture and terra-cotta are some of them 
of a high order of merit and excellence, while others 
are almost comical in their naive grotesqueness, yet 
even these are placed in such a manner that, in the 
relative] V dim light of the chapels and as seen through 
the screens, they produce a startlingly real effect, un- 
like anything I have seen. And although some of the 

Y 
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grouped display is coarse and tawdry, and most is in- 
tensely theatrical — though that is not meant as a term 
of opprobrium, because the theatre derives from the 
Church, and the Church goes back to the theatre — it 
is theatrical in the real sense in being scenically effec 
tive. It was a direct attempt to instruct, to impress, 
to interest people who could not read or write. And 
many of the Itahan peasantry who flock to these 
sacred mountains to-day arenot much better educated, 
and to them the appeal still seems to be forcible. And 
that, as Mr. Eden so well said, is the excuse for many 
things. One has always to remember, when one sets 
out to criticise them, that they .serve the very end for 
which they were intended ; and they serve their end 
to the ordinary and more restricted tourist, or the 
student of architecture, in that they produce an appeal 
of a kind which is very singular and definite. W hen 
\’ou liave once seen them it is very difficult to forget 
the impression. There is a most dignified and im- 
pressive effect in the Crucifi.xion Chapel : the great 
mass of figures, combined with the wall-painting, is of 
singular conventional realism or reahstic convention ; 
for there is much realism, and the figures are wonder- 
fully good, considered as a whole. I think that 
painters and sculptors may gather valuable hints from 
the skilful composition. For the rest, at Varallo and 
at Orta there is not much serious architecture, but 
there is in both places, particularly at Orta, an oppor- 
tunity for the study of polygonal and circular and 
elliptical forms of buildings, and the adaptation of such 
forms to the very irregular and remarkable sites. The 
sudden little mounds, ledges, and plateaux, approached 
round corners or reached by steep inclines or zig-zags, 
these altogether will repay long and very careful study, 
because the lay-out is of an unexpected and singular 
order, accepting as it does the accidents of the hills 
and dales and jutting rocks. The design seems to be 
worked in and worked out in a manner which is im- 
mensely skilful and extraordinary. The effect of those 
inclined roads which Mr. Eden described, and which 
are almost staircases, with large stone ribs acros.s them, 
and coarsely cut ramps at the side, with heavv balus- 
trades and the overhanging trees, is admirable ; .so 
admirable that one is tempted to wish that m more 
northern countries the opportunities were inevitable 
for using such. It is marvellous that wheeled vehicles 
can get up them, for when carrying one’s sketching 
things, on a warm autumn day, one finds it quite 
enough to walk up. I shall not detain you further 
with my tourist impressions, but I .should like to sav 
that one should keep in mind, when considering such 
groups of buildings, designed for definite purposes, 
as are those of the sacn thonti of Varallo, that 
although, of course, they are in conception devo- 
tional — for Caimo was a religious enthusiast as well as 
a man of genius and immense energy — they owe their 
pei-petuation not only to that. They were adopted, 
approved, and carried on in a mixed religious and 
secular spirit. For we must remember that in such 
buildings, just as in the great cathedrals, such as Can- 


terbury, Rheims, Santiago, or any great pilgrim resort, 
they became, of necessity, a great mine of industry and 
business, and such estabhshments brought an enor- 
mous access of wealth to the towns that possessed 
them. There was always the tendency, in a town 
favoured by a great rehgious group of buildings, to 
make the most of it, to run it for what it was worth, 
and go one better than rival towns. And one feels a 
little of that element in considering the sculpture of the 
groups, both at Varallo and at Orta. Unless, indeed, 
you include that element in the consideration of the 
great mediaeval buildings of Europe, you do not arrive 
at a just attitude, or form a right computation of the 
effects you find. Once again I say that I second, in the 
most hearty manner, the vote of thanks which Mr. 
Waterhouse has proposed to Mr. Eden. 

Mr. WALTER TAPPER [F’.j : It is difficult for one 
to say much with advantage after hearing Mr. Eden’s 
paper together with Mr. Waterhouse’s and Mr. War- 
ren’s remarks, though as a matter of fact they do not 
by any means exhaust the subject. I had the plea- 
sure of visiting these places with Mr. Eden at different 
times, and very delightful excursions they were, for in 
addition to the opportunity of seeing these interesting 
buildings there are most enjoyable walks to be had 
round the countryside. In a paper such as this, time 
does not permit the author to say much about the 
detail which these chapels possess. As could be seen 
from the photographs, there is indeed much of this, 
such as the many varied wooden screens in the 
Varallo Chapels, one especially good one being that 
with the slanting cove overhead, pierced, so enabling 
the pilgrims to view the ceiling of this particular 
chapel. The curved trusses to this screen are excel- 
lent. At Orta we hav'e the iron screens. Some of 
these are distinctly good specimens of Italian work, 
though personally I consider the Spanish ironwork 
finer. Some of the doors to the chapels are worth care- 
ful study, having quite delightful bits of carving about 
them and good fastenings. Their colour, too, is worth 
noting. The paving of the colonnades is laid with 
bands of stone and different -coloured pebbles, and is 
very attractive. The chapels themselves are excel- 
lent examples of the right use of few materials, so 
that in these days when much .simple work has to be 
done these buildings are full of good ideas and crib.s 
well worth acceptance. Photographs, unfortunately, 
convey little idea of colour, so it is almost impossible 
from such to realise the beauty of the.se chapels with 
their surroundings. Those at Orta are in the main a 
toned white set amongst the varied green and russet- 
coloured chestnut groves, or, as at Varese, outlined 
against the Italian sky — the effect one never forgets. 
That which we designated the '■ Queen ” at Varese, 
with its copper dome, I remember especially. Tfi^ 
plans, as Mr. Eden has told us, vary little, and yet so 
di.stiiictive are they architecturally that this is difficult 
to realise. There are so many variations on the same 
theme. I remember Air. Eden asking me which of 
these sacrt inoiiti I .should prefer re-visiting. I an- 
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svvered all, for all have their own characteristics, which 
one can see again and again with advantage. I am 
very glad to have been here this evening and to sup- 
port the vote of thanks to Mr. Eden. 

Mr. WAREEN ; May I ask Mr. Eden a question ? 
I seem to remember that at Varallo — though I am not 
certain whether it was not at Orta — many of the 
figures in the groups were clothed in actual draperies, 
not merely painted. And I think some of the figures 
at Varallo had actual hair. Perhaps Mr. Eden will 
deal with this in his reply. 

Mr. CURTIS GREEN [P.] : I am unprepared to 
■say anything, but am glad to support this vote of 
thanks. I admire Mr. Eden’s work, and I always listen 
to what he has to say. I think his one of the most 
interesting minds in architecture. I have been to 
Orta ; it is the only one of the places which have been 
described this evening that I have been to, but where- 
ever you go the whole countryside is rich in these 
delightful little mountain sanctuaries. I liked his 
casual remark — one of those remarks you wait for and 
pounce upon — of the Baroque being a combination of 
the romance of the IVCddle Age with the flavour of 
antiquity. It seems to me that these ignorant and 
primitive people were doing work in a perfectly 
natural and right way, which resulted in a very plea- 
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sant and agreeable art. I cannot agree with Mr. Tap- 
per that you want to go to a place like Orta for 
“ cribs.” We need to come back from such a visit 
fresh to our own problems, and do our own work in the 
right way. 

Mr. EDEN : I think there is only one que.stion for 
me to reply to, and that was raised by Mr. Warren, 
namely, about the figures at Varallo. There are three 
kinds of figures. The earliest ones came from the 
Franciscan workshops, and were timber. Those which 
belonged to the Ferrari period were of terra-cotta. 
The later ones were of stucco. The use of many of the 
figures was changed in subsequent years ; some of the 
timber figures were mixed up with the terra-cotta 
figures, and in those cases they are draped with linen 
which has been dipped in gesso and modelled, so as to 
give a different designation to the figure. Some of the 
figures are unrecognisable. For instance, the original 
figure of Eve from the Chapel of the Fall has been con- 
verted into a Roman soldier ; and in the Annunciation 
the figures are clothed with this hnen gesso, and 
coloured, and have had new heads added to them. In 
many cases flax is used for hair. I do not think any 
figures are draped in any other way than by this 
modelled drapery, though the hangings, testas, and 
canopies are real material. 
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(’OEEESPOM)EM’E. 

The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

To the Editor, Jouexal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have carefully read 3Ir. Henderson's 
remarks. He assumes that I am responsible for 
drawings and figures which are not mine. To argue 
the whole question over again would be to repeat 
most of what I have written on this subject ; as this is 
impossible, I may say that I see no reason to modify 
my \uews. And now I put down in tabular form 
some of the evidence on the two mam points only ; 

A. Evidence regarding a difference hetireen the front 
and hack of the Temple. 

1 . The temple was at some distance from the city, 
towards which its facade was turned ; the other end of 
the temple was thus its back. 

2. The whole work was of great scale, and the 
facade had extraordinarily wide columniations ; the 
enormous bearing of the central lintel was unequalled 
in Greek architecture, and the doubt naturally arises 
whether there can have been more than one of these. 

3. Pliny, indeed, tells a story of a colossal lintel 
at this temple, the fixing of which nearly frightened 
the architect to death. Few of these tales are actually 
true, but the point of the story would be gone if such 
lintels were so cheap that there were several of them ; 
a .second one would halve the effect of the tale. 

4. Square-.sculptured pedestals were discovered at 
the fayade. but none were found at the back of the 
temple ; this suggests that there wa.s some difference 
between the two end elevations. 

. 0 . Con-structirely, the pede.stal.s can be explained 
as piiniding extra strength for the extra wide 
columniations. 

6. Fergusson noticed that the very wide columnia- 
tion,s of fhe octastyle facade would just allow of nine 
columns at normal interval.s at the back of the 
temple, and he sugge.sted that this would be the be.st 
solution of the problem. 

7. Quite recentlv it has been found that the great 
fonic temple of Samos, which was in very much a 
companion work to the temple of Ephe.sus. was in 
fact so planned and built. 

B. The folloirinq are points of evidence that the scnlp- 
tnred drums )vere not set above the scidptured pedestals. 

1. Dr. Murrav claimed that they must have been 
because the sculptured drum fitted a circular mark on 
the pedestals. As the bottom drums of the plain 
columns are of the same size, the reason given was no 
reason at all. He saw, however, that the normal 
■suppo.sition would be that the sculptured drums were 
at the bottom of the columns, and he so placed them 
in the portico. For the front roic only he hit on a 
complicated arrangement of putting the pedestals on 
a lower plane, so that they were added below the level 
of the ordinary columns. This scheme has been shown 
to be wrong. Mr. Henderson sees that it is impossi- 
ble, but he .seeks to carry the doubling of pedestals 


and sculptured drums on into another more extrava- 
gant design by raising all the sculptured drums in 
the pronaos, and I suppose in the posticum as well, 
on sculptured pedestals. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that plain columns were set on the sculp- 
tured pedestals. 

2. I set no store by arguments as to taste (our 
ta.ste). but in this case the tjqies of sculpture are so 
different from one another that their immediate asso- 
ciation (as Rayet pointed out) is difficult to beheve in. 

3. Each pede.stal has 24 feet run ” of sculpture, 
and each drum has 20 feet. It is said that there were 
36 sculptured columns. It is not so probable that 
there was 1,580 feet of figure sculpture 6 feet high as 
that there was half of it. That is, the pedestals and 
drums were separated. 

4. The pedestals are the same height as the sculp- 
tured drums, and therefore probably ranged with them. 

5. The roil and hollow moulding at the bottom of 
the sculptured drum was similar in size and section 
to the profile at the bottom of a plain column, and 
therefore they probably ranged with one another. 
(I should put full bases under the sculptured dnrms 
as to the plain columns ; the sculptured pedestals 1 
.should set on plain blocks.) 

6. As said before in regard to a probable difference 
between the front and back of this great temple, the 
pedestals constructively considered may be explained 
as special enlargements of bearing surface for the 
chief weight-carrying columns of the fagade ; that is, 
for the front rank only. 

7. The design of the sculptured band on the 
columns and pedestals just above the ground lewl 
may he explained as a traditional development of the 
old Asia Minor custom of having a sculptured dado. 
Thus looked on, it ceases to be a mere whim of 
■■ design.” 

8. According to the evidence of the " finds ” there 
were pedestals onlv at the facade, but there were 
sculptured drums at the back of the temple as well- 
It would follow, if the sculptured drums of tire fa 9 ade 
were raised on pedestals, that the similar drums of the 
back of the temple were fixed at an entirely different 
level. 

I .should have been delighted to discuss more 
fully these questions with Mr. Henderson, but just 
now, in war time, I don’t seem able to do so. I hope, 
therefore, he will forgive me for falling back on a 
mere schedule. It may be worth while to record 
this outline of mv views. 

W. R. Lethaby [F.]. 


Books received. 

The Xew Handbook to York Mmster. By George Benson [J-h 
Illustrated with 12 Collotypes and 12 Finns. 5th edit. [Cooper 
& Swann, Micklegntu, York.] 

^ ictona and Albert ^luseura : Department of Woodwork. The Paoeliw 
Rooms. T., The Broml-^y Room ,* IT., The Clifford’s Inn Room. 
<<eparate volumes, bd. each. 

Annual Report on Arehitertura! Work in India for the year 
By the Consnitin^ Architect to :he Government of India. 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 6th February 1915. 

CHEOMCLE. 

The Revised Scale of Charges. 

The remaining clauses (10-19) of the draft revised 
Schedule of Professional Charges were discussed at 
the General Meeting of the 1st inst., and, some slight 
amendments having been made, the meeting gave its 
sancti' n to the document as a whole and authorised 
the Council when the times are more propitious to 
publish the new Scale as an Institute Paper and to 
withdraw the existing Schedule from circulation. 

The question of revising the present Schedule was 
laised five years ago, at the General Meeting of 
29th November 1909, when a motion of Mr. Edward 
Greenop’s resulted in the passing of the following 
resolution : “ That, in view of the inadequacy, 

ambiguities, and deficiencies of the publication issued 
by the Institute entitled ‘ The Professional Practice 
as to the Charges of Architects,’ the Council be 
requested to appoint a Special Committee to prepare 
a circular letter for issue to all Pellows and Associates 
inviting statements of any difficulties they may have 
met with in its use and suggestions for amendments ; 
To take such other steps as the Committee may' think 
fit, and to consider the whole question and report 
thereon at an early date.” The matter was referred 
to the Practice Standing Committee, and a circular 
wa.s issued to members of the General Body inviting 
replies to the following questions ; ” I. Have you 
experienced any special difficulties, questions, or dis- 
advantages in adopting the Schedule of Charges as at 
present sanctioned and published by the Royal Insti- 
tute 1 II. Please state any amendments or modifica- 
tions which y’ou may consider advisable in the Schedule 
referred to.” A large number of communications were 
received in reply, and these were carefully considered 
and reported upon by a sub-committee of the Practice 
Committee, consisting of Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, 
( hnirrnan, Mr. W. Henry White, Mr. George Hubbard, 
-\Ir. Ernest Flint, and Mr. Edward Greenop, Hon. 
Secretary. The Practice Committee’s Annual Report 
for 1912 mentions a special vote of thanks accorded to 
these gentlemen for the exceptional amount of time 
and trouble they had bestowed upon the work. A new 
Schedule, drawn up by this sub-committee, was sub- 
mitted to the Council early in the Session 1911-12, and 


the sub-committee was afterwards taken into con- 
sultation by the Committee of Council to whom the 
matter was referred. Under this Comnuttee, who had 
the advantage of the advice of the Institute solicitors, 
the Revised Schedule assumed the shape in which it 
was submitted to the General Body in 1913. The 
Council then in office acknowledged their special in- 
debtedness to Mr. Stanley Peach for the invaluable 
assistance he had rendered at this stage of the work. 
The document has since been thoroughly threshed out 
by the Institute in general meeting, no fewer than six 
sittings — ^those of the 19th May, 2nd and 16th June 
1913, 12th January and 9th March 1914, and 1st Feb- 
ruary 1915 — having been devoted to the subject. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in introducing the 
draft Revised Schedule at the first of these meetings, 
referred to the fears that had been expressed that the 
document was to be of a penalising and coercive 
character. On the contrary, said Mr. Blomfield, it was 
to be looked upon as a permissive and advisory docu- 
ment. The cases in which the Schedule must be 
strictly observed were those, of which there had been 
unfortunate instances, where local authorities had 
invited tenders from architects with a view to under- 
cut rates. In such cases for anybody to undercut rates 
was to commit a breach of professional etiquette. 
Apart from those cases every member could use his 
own discretion and judgment. He hoped that this 
statement — which represented, he believed, the unani- 
mous view of the CouncD — would remove a good deal 
of misunderstanding on the matter. 

The Chairman of last Monday’s meeting, Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., replying to the question when the 
new Schedule would come into force, stated that it 
would not be immediately, as the present was not a 
propitious moment to lay a new scale of charges before 
the public. The document would have to be submitted 
first to the Institute solicitors, and would then be 
printed in readiness for publication as soon as the 
propitious moment arrived. 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd, in a few words at the close 
of the meeting, referred to the Institute’s indebtedness 
to the individual members who had been concerned m 
the preparation of the new Schedule. There were the 
members of the Practice Committee (whose names are 
given above), and particularly Mr. Stanley Peach, 
who, he observed, had shown a wonderful grasp of the 
innumerable details of this intricate subject, and to 
whose ability and foresight they owed the complete- 
ness of the new Scale. He moved that a very hearty 
vote of thanks be passed to the members who had 
rendered such able service on behalf of the Institute 
and of the profession at largo. — The motion was agree ! 
to by acclamation. 

Bills of Quantities : Attendances on Sub-Contractors. 

By direction of the Council the Jlemorandum headed 

Attendances on Sub-Contractors ’’ which was 
issued recently bt' the Surveyors Institution, is 
published here for the information of members, 
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together with a covering letter from the Secretary of 
that body : 

To the Secretary R.l.B.A . — 

Dear Sib, — A deputation from the Institute of Builders, 
recently received here, drew special attention to the 
obstacle against accurate estimating imposed by the prac- 
tice of leaving, in Bill of Quantities, the cutting away and 
attendance on sub-contractors to be priced in a lump sum 
by the principal contractor. In modem buildings the hot- 
water work, sanitary work, and electric wiring is usually 
considerable, often, indeed, very exterrsive ; aud this class 
of work, too, is frequently delayed until the building is in an 
advanced stage, necessitating a good deal of work which 
might be avoided were the requirements known earlier. 

The Council have therefore issued the subjoined notice to 
those members of the Institution who practise in Quan- 
tities. But as their ability to deal with the subject of com- 
plaint must depend largely upon the information placed 
at their disposal by the architects, I am desired to express a 
hope that your Council may co-operate with them in the 
matter. Accurate estimating is to the advantage equally 
of the building owner and of the contractor, and my Council 
feel sure that anything which can be done to secure an 
improvement in that respect will receive the ready support 
of architects. — Believe me, yoius faithfully, 

A. Goddard, Se relnry . 

Memorandum issued by the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Attendances on Sub-Contractors. 

The Institute of Builders having approached the Council 
of the Institution with reference to the method of deahng in 
Bills of Quantities with Attendances upon Sub-Contractors, 
and hairing requested that a deputation should be received 
to enable them to lay their views upon the matter before 
the Council, a representative deputation was received by 
the Quantity Surveyors' Committee on behalf of the 
Council, and the subject was fully discussed. 

The Quantity .Surveyors’ Committee are satisfied that 
the Builders are not without some grounil for complaint, 
and that the importance of dealing in adequate detail with 
'■ attendances ” is not fully realisetl by all who practise a.s 
Quantity Surveyors. 

They are of opinion that tlie matter should be dealt with 
more preci.sely than is frequently the case in preparing 
Bills of Quantities, in order to obviate the friction which 
often arises between the parties to a contract owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the liabilities imposed respectively 
upon the Building Owner, the General Contractor, and the 
Sub-Contractor. The following notes and suggestions are 
therefore recommended for the consideration of Members 
of the Institution. 

The word ■'attendance " does not comprise any works 
of construction (e.g., pipe trenches, castings, &c.), but it 
floes compri.se all cutting away and making good after, 
receiving materials and provuding storage space for them, 
providing water, allowing the use of erected scaffolding and 
fixed plant. If so provided in the contract it should also 
be taken to cover the payment of accounts as certifie'l 
by the architect, before their inclusion in the general 
certificates. 

The particular matters dealt with by the Builders Depu- 
tation were : 

(i.) Attendance on Heating Engineers ; 

(ii.) Attendance on Hot-water Engineers ; 

(iii.) Attendance upon Electricians. 

In dealing with attendance on these or other special trades- 


men, there should be given an accoirnt as detailed, clear, 
and succinct as possible, of the work which it is proposed 
the Sub-Contraotor shall do, stating precisely what serrvices 
will have to be rendered to him. 

When the Sub-Contract is of minor importance, all the 
needs of the case will be met by leaving the estimator, after 
inspecting the drawings, to assess the value of the work 
to be done in this connection and set it down against 
the descriptive item. 

When the Sub-Contract is important, the same accourrt 
of the work to be done should be given, and, in addition, an 
indication of the extent of the attendance, stating : 

(a) The number of holes for pipes, &c. ; 

(b) The number of pipe brackets, &c., to be fixed. 

(c) The chases for pipes, &c.; 

(d) The number of the points for electric lighting, electric 
bells, radiators, sanitary fittings, &c. 

A general item to the following effect should also be in- 
serted : 

“ In go far as is possible an indication has been given of 
the specific attendance required, but the Contractor is to 
allow here for any further expense entailed in waiting upon 
special tradesmen, or for the disturbance of his work caused 
by them, and for giving them all facilities for the execution 
of their work.” 

Care should be taken that the nature cf the attendance 
which will be afforded them is clearly set out in the Sub- 
Contractors’ contracts. 

It is considered inadvisable in ordinary circumstances to 
make money provisions to be expended in “ Day-work. 

The Royal Gold Medal 1915. 

At tlie General Meeting last Monday the Chairman, 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, an- 
nounced that the Council proposed to submit to His 
Majesty the King the name of the Canadian architect, 
Mr. Frank Darling, as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year. Mr. Darling is of the firm 
of Mes.srs. Darling & Pearson, of Toronto, examples 
of whose work were show'n by Mr. F. S. Baker [F .] 
among the slides illustrating his Paper on “ Canadian 
Architecture ’’ read at the Institute two years ago. 
Some of the illustrations accompany the text of the 
Paper in the .JoURNAr, for 2.5th January 1013. 

Nominations for Membership. 

-At the same Meeting the following gentlemen wBie 
recommended for election As Associate. Mr. James 
MacGregor [Nb/Je/d PMOj; as Honorary Associate. 
-Mr. M alter Peacock. Ibeasurer to the Prince of Wales. 

The Ancient Monuments (Churches) Committee and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

We have received from the Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a copy of a 
letter which he has addressed to the Ancient Monu- 
ments (Churches) Committee in reply to the strictures 
passed on his Society in the Committee's recently 
jmblished Report to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York (summarized in the Journal R.l.B.A. for 
19th December last). The Committee, consisting of 
Sir Lew is Dibdin, as the Dean of the Arches, and other 
Diocesan Chancellors, had been requested by the Arch- 
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bisliop.s to ascertain what steps are taken on the issue 
of faculties in the different dioceses to secure due pro- 
tection, both on archaeological and artistic grounds, 
for church fabrics which have to undergo repair or in 
which changes are being made. Among the matters 
considered hy the Committee was (1) a Memorial pre- 
sented in July 1913 to the Archbishops by a deputation 
from the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, together with (2) a List of forty churches where, 
it was stated, destructive work had been carried out 
under a faculty since 1896. Referring to the Com- 
mittee’s criticism of these two documents and of the 
principles underlying them, the Society asks ; — 


Is thf' Ancient Ilonuments Committee aware that the 
pipers prepared by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings — namely, the “ Notes and List,’’ to which official 
rderence is made in your Report — were drawn up as a memo- 
rinlum for use by the deputation and the Archbi.shops on 
the day when their Graces received the representatives of this 
Siciety. and were only of the nature of an index to be supple- 
mented on that occasion by oral explanations with the help 
of correspondence and large volumes of photographs taken 
ti Lambeth for the purpose '! Even if your Committee was 
not fully informed of these facts, the “ Notes and List 
'iiow obviously on the face of them that they were not 
complete nor "formal” documents. Vour Committee 
notiee.l this, but, instead of inferring that an index was 
intended as an index, expressed regret that “our aim had not 
timnl more decorous expression.” This perverse misreading 
unde’hes the whole of your Committee's criticism of our list. 

-My Committee [I'.e. the Committee of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings] could have wished therefore 
that, before coming to detinite conclusions on the cases 
mentioned .so briefly in “ the iist of forty churches,” further 
evidence for the grounds which led it to mention these cases 
had been asked from it. The Ancient Monuments Committee 
evidently realised the brevity with which these oases were 
'■■tated. and must have known the Society would not have 
rleiTid to these cases if the note, which accompanied each, 
tui'l been all that it had before it on which to form an opinion, 
-uy Committee feels that it has been unfairly used on these 
a" Hinds, though it must be understood that it considers this 
"1 little importance in comparison with the excellence of the 
"‘Ilk which the Ancient Monuments Committee has under- 
taken and already accomplished. . . . 

As regards the case.s erroneou.sly included in the “ List 
a- having been carried out under a faculty, my Committee 
I egrets that it was misinformed. It had not thought it 
jiiissihle that in 21 o'lt of 40 casts mentioned work of so much 
importance could have been carried out without a faculty: 
that is to say. without the control of any public authority, it 
lejoices to find that your Report recommends steji.s being 
1 ihen to prevent this happening in future. 

the Report refers to the ca.se of Elvaston Church, which 
ua, entirely restored " by the late Mr. Bodley-. The 
inference read by the .Ancient Alonunicnts Committee into 
this .statement — namely, that any work.s suggested by thi.s 
eminent architect must be harmful — Is hardly fair. The 
Ancient -Monuments Committee should realise that it Is 
lestoration to which the Society object.s. and not Air. 
Ho lley In one of the dooument.s which my Committee 
H'.ieie.s the Ancient .Monuments Committee has in its po.s- 
namely, '' Note.s of the chief points to be laid before 
11' Inace the Archbishop of Canterbury and his Grace the 
ArehlHshop of York on the 16th July 1913. at 11.30 a.in.. at 
Limheth. paragraph 16 — will be found the explanation of 
le reference to -Mr. Bofiley for the ea.se is an m.stanee ot 
van ieei out by a well-known architect in an ancient 
ding and reducing both its historic and arti.stic value. 

] 1.' acknowledged that arehitect.s in the fir.st rank of the 
luotcssion have in time past done much harm by their 


treatment of old churches — witness some of the works of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., Mr. G. E. Street, R.A.. and Mr. .1. L. 
Pearson, R.A. The meaning of this case is that the fame of 
an aichitect is not security against like treatment. If the 
Ancient Monuments Committee approves the work done at 
Elvaston Church, this Society will regretfully find itself 
holding a quite opposite opinion. The Ancient Monuments 
Committee states that “ as a matter of fact the old church 
was enlarged and adorned." This work is usually known 
to the public as restoration, but, as this is a misu.se of the 
word, inverted commas were used in the “ List ” to show 
this point. Restoration, as regards buildings, in its true 
sense means the replacing of fallen or displaced members — 
stone, timber, iron, or glass — in their original position. To 
renew is not to restore, and to adorn or enlarge is no more so, 
but the word is now so loosely used as to hold any of these 
meanings. 

Referring to the Notes for the ilemorial to the Archbishops, 
it is clearly stated that the Society raises no objection to 
additions to churches where no other means of obtaining 
accommodation for the congregation or the clergy can be 
found, but not otherwise. Again, it considers the features 
and characteristics of a medi.eval church far more valuable 
than any modern adornments of it, wliich unfortunately, 
however good, cannot be inserted or added without dis- 
turbing the former qualities. 

My Committee believes that the Ancient Monuments 
Committee will agree with the principles involved here, and 
that it will even go further and admit that unhappily a 
mistake was made in the case of Elvaston Church. It is 
observed that a quotation is made of some words of Mr. 
Peers, which undoubtedly should have weight, but they are 
not in themselves evidence that he would have approved the 
work done at Elvaston or other churche.s on the “ List." . . . 

Referring to the sentence from the Report of the Ancient 
Monuments Committee, “ in 18 or 19 cases wheie faculties 
were obtained well-known architects were employed," I 
am directed to draw your attention again to the Notes, 
paragraph 16. and to the reference already made to the subject 
in connection with Mr. Bodiey. It is thought that the 
weight of the evidence on these points will be .sufficient to 
show that even well-known architects make mistake.s. We 
may ixiint out that an architect generally becomes well- 
known through his modern building, and, on account of his 
reputation gained in thi.s way. his opinion i.s accepted, and the 
nation loses a portion of the hi.storie work.s of its early days. 

Referring to the ten ca.ses mentioned by name, my Com- 
mittee would be glad of an opportunity of giving further 
evidence, and it thinks it can produce categorical affirmation 
by disintere.sted persons with intimate knowk'dge to .support 
its statements. It doe.s not wish to make use of any unfair 
argument in its favour, but since the works are all of recent 
date it would sugge.st that .some of the denials leterred to in 
the Report were made by the persons who oideied or sup- 
ported the variou.s works, and whose opinions, therefore, are 
hardly liki-lv to be other than favourable to the results. 

It would seem that only one more reference is necessary to 
this .seiies of criticism — namely, to the ease “difl to refer to 
stained glass alone. The 19th ease in the ' List " has no 
reference to stainwl glass, .so that it i.s thought that the 
criticism can only refer to Walimle St. Andrew, and therefore 
th- following ivniark.s concern this church. 

.At Walpole St. Andrew the east window wa.s of the 
fifteenth or early sixteenth-century workmanship. It had 
an even number of lights (four Is the number .stated), but the 
central dividing raullion was entirely removed and the tracery 
alter.’d in order that stained glass having a ventral p'cture 
could be in-serted. This can hardly be justified by any person 
or body who. like the Ancient Monuments Coniinittee. are 
undoubtedly de.sirous to protect ancient work. 

On page 5 of the Reiiort, in paragiaph beginning “ Thoie 
are two . . . , " it is said that thi.s Society, to be useful, must 
consider how to .idapt an ancient building to modem uses. 
It is hardly necessary to .say that the Society is fully aware 
of this. Iiut at the .same time it does not forget the importance 
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to the country and to the Church of an old building as a vtork 
of art and as a living example of early history. The inference 
is that this Society does not consider how to adapt ancient 
builtlings. and the answer to this inference is to be found in 
the Notes before referred to. 

Again, on page 5, as to restoration. It is true that the 
Society does emphatically object to restoration in the sense 
of an attempt to reproduce to-day the art of a long-past 
century. It considers this process fundamentally wrong. 

In the .same paragraph it i.s stated that the Society holds 
that old stone should be repaired wnth tile. This is not the 
whole of the conclusion which the Society has reached. What 
the Society does advocate is that new mateiial should not be 
put in until it becomes structurally necessary, and that, when 
the time comes, the quality of the material inserted should be 
such as will necessitate the least jiossible inteiferenee ttith 
the structure, as will make the work lasting, and as will 
detract from the tone and character of the building as little as 
Jiossible. The Society has found that tile satisfies these 
requirements in many cases better than other materials. It 
IS the principle and not the means which is the important 
matter. Once that is gra.sped the means of executing the 
work .satisfactorily are almost unlimited. 

Reception of Belgian Architects at the R.I.B.A. 

The Boyal Institute of British Architects has from 
the first opened its doors to the numerous Belgian 
architects who have sought asylum in England during 
the reign of terror in their own country. Certain 
privdege.s of membership have been accorded them, 
such as the use of the Institute Library and the right 
of attendance at its ordinary general meetings, and 
courtesies have been extended to them by individual 
members anxious to le.ssen the rigours of their exile. 
On Monday, 25th January, a number of the.se gentle- 
men and their ladies were the guests of the Institute 
at a reception given in their honour at the R.I.B.A. 
Oalleries. The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Newton, received the 
guests and warmly welcomed them on behalf of the 
Institute. The architects piesent included men emi- 
nent in their profession, some holding high ofificial 
positions in Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, and other 
Belgian cities. M. Paul Lambotte. Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, and Mme. Lambotte, and 
M. Caluwaerts [Hon. Core. M.]. Pa.st President of the 
Belgian Society of Architects, and Mme. Caluwaert.s 
were among those present. The opportunity of meet- 
ing their colleagues under the hospitable roof of their 
British professional brethren was evidently much 
enjoyed and appreciated. On the walls of the 
(lallerie.s were displayed some of the treasure.s of the 
Institute collection, consisting of original drawings of 
seventeenth-century Italian, French, and English 
masters, and the original water-colours by James 
iStuart depictiiig .scenes in (Jreece from which the 
illustrations in Stuart and Revett s Antiquities of 
.ithens were reproduced. 

Homeless Belgian Architects : An Appeal. 

Offers of private liospitality for Belgians of the 
profes-sional class who find themselves stranded, 
ruined and homeless, on our shores are urgently 
needed. Members of the Institute who can see their 
way to offer hospitality to Belgian architects in this 


distressing position are requested to be good enough 
to send their names to the Secretary R.I.B.A., who 
w'ill put them in communication with those who are 
in charge ot the refugees. 

What Architects may learn from Germany. 

In a lecture under the above title given at the Archi- 
tectural Association on the 25th January, Professor 
W. R. Lethaby said that the first thing in the arts w'e 
could learn from Germany was how to appreciate 
English originality. For several years the German 
Government had attached to its London Embassy an 
architect, Herr Muthesius, who became the historian 
in German of the English free architecture. AU the 
architects who did any building were investigated, 
sorted, tabulated, and — it must be said — understood. 
Then, just as English free building had arrived, there 
came a dreary reaction and the re-emergence of the 
■■ Catalogue ” style. German advances in industrial 
design were founded on the English arts and crafts, 
and showed knowledge showing the essence of the 
best English essays in furniture, glass, textiles, print- 
ing, &c. Just as our country gave Germany many 
of the industrial ideas she had so thoroughly exploited, 
so in our country we seem to have arrived first at 
the thought of an architecture which should develop 
in it.s own sphere and not be for ever casting back to 
disguise itself in the skins which it had long ago 
sloughed off. German architects had seized on this 
theory of a “real” architecture. Meanwhile we in 
this country had been caught up in one of our re- 
curring reactions. Architecture was not seen as one of 
the forms in which the national energy, intellect, and 
spirit should expand, but it was diverted and maimed 
and caged into formulas which were not only dead 
but never had life. Another thing we ought earnestly 
to set about competing in was public works. For 
instance, the con.stantlv recurring Thames Valley 
floods should be remedied. On the Continent streams 
were guided and controlled and bridged. He appealed 
to the architectural papers to consider for a time 
public works — not merely to chronicle them, but to 
ask for them, preach for them, and get them. The 
academic improvement of London was too apt to 
begin by the pulling down of some of the fine things 
\'e have already. We have no steady stream of 
opinion turned on every day for minor improvements, 
such as the putting in order of our underground 
stations. He suggested this as a welcome change from 
pictures of Mr. A’s billiard-room or Mr. X’s golf 
cottage ! Our great and noble architecture must be 
saved from being an adjunct of new-richness and week- 
A tremendous work has to be accomplished 
m England in improving our villages and towns and 
tfie public services. 


Mr. tRXEST Newtox, A.R A.. President, has re- 
ceneil the honour of election as "Membre Corre- 
spondant of the Soeiete des Architectes diplomes 
par le Gouvernement. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE IN SPAIN. 

By And. N. Prentice [E.j. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 15th February 1915. 

S PAIN is perhaps the one country in Europe where the happy interminghng of the two sister arts can 
be profitably studied. At aU events, there are few countries which contain such a wealth of fine 
examples spared by the ravages of time and war. The well-preserved sharpness of existing works 
in stone and marble may to a certain extent be accounted for by the geographical situation of the 
country, while the profusion of decorative sculpture exhibited on the buildings may be traced to a 
characteristic love of display inherited from the Moors. The desire for rich detail w'as common to both 
race.s, with this distinction — that the iloors were content to limit their ornamentation to geometrical 
end natural forms, the idea of any representation of the human figure being specially repugnant to the 
Elam mind. 

It seems strange, perhaps, that these works should be so little known in our own countiy. Few 
books have been written deahng with the subject, but we are indebted to Mr. A. F. Calvert for an excel- 
lent little handbook, recently pubhshed, deahng with Spanish sculpture, and also to M. Marcel Dieulafoy, 
for an interesting work pubhshed in Paris in 1908, entitled La Statuaire Polychrome en Espagyie. Both 
these books have given me valuable information, as have Professor Carl Justi s notes in Baedeker s 
Handbook to Spain. Few writers have, however, attempted to classify the existing wnrks of the better 
known architects and sculptors. 

On a first Ausit to Spain the architectural student already familiar Avith Gothic sculpture in England, 
1 ranee, or Italy Avill be astonished at the richness and voluptuousness of the work Avhen brought face to 
face Avith many such examples. He may possibly hav’e no prevdous knoAA'ledge of their existence, nor 
en knoAv by Avhom or Avhv they Avere erected. Time may also be hmited, and to attempt to make a 
drawing is impossible. It therefore frequently happens, as in my OAvn case, that a good photograph is 
secured as a substitute. HaAing a large collection of these interesting vieAA-s, it is my present desire to 
pat them to some practical use by making them the subject of this Paper. 

It will be 1113 ’ endeavour to supph' some of the connecting links betAAeen the Avorks of art Avhich Ave 
"ill discuss and ariA' contempoi'arA' examples to be found in other parts of the peninsula. I .shall also 
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endeavour to take iny hearers into the very heart of Spain, and. if my enthusiasm should apparently 
bias my judgment, I trust I may be excused. 

I may say at once that no Spanish sculptor has ever risen to the fame of a Donatello or a ilichael 
Angelo. Nevertheless, Spain produced native talent of a very high order, quite unsurpassed by any in 
England during the same period. 

After a brief sketch of the development of architectural sculpture my remarks vill be confined to 
the period immediately preceding that far-reaching event in Spanish history — viz., the union of the 
crowns of Castille and Aragon, an epoch which terminated with the close of the illustrious reign of the 
joint sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

To trace the birth of Spanish sculpture we must go back to Early-Christian times, to a period 
long after the Yisi-Goths had gained a footing in the peninsula. It would appear that the Visi-Goths 
mainly expended their energies in fortifying their towns and in converting the Eoman buildings to 
Christian uses. 


The only authentic work of this remote age is a golden crown found at Toledo in 1858. It cannot 
with any certainty be said that the rude sculptures in stone, preserved at the Madrid Museum and 
described as Yisi-Gothic, have any right to that epithet. 

On the conquest of bpain by the Moors in the year 711 a.u. the vanquished Goths retired into the 
mountain ranges of the Asturias, where they were able to establish themselves and to form a stronghold, 
from which their champion Pelayo in later years issued forth, and started the movement for the recon- 
quest of Spain to Christendom. Alfonso II., known as the Chaste, founded the capital at Oviedo in the 
year / 91 . He added to the cathedral the famous Camara 8anta, a curious two-storied building enriched 
with effigies carved out of dark stone. Here are preserved to this day some of the earliest relics of the 
Byzantine-Latin period, comprising several early crosses and the famous Arco de Los Santos — a wooden 
box decorated vith figures of the Apostles. At a somewhat later date sculptured bas-rehefs were intro- 
duced amongst tloral decorations, as we find them in the church of ban Pedro at Zamora. There also 
exists a small i\oij ciucifix shoving traces of colour in the museum at Leon, and a crucifix of the Cid 
preserved at balamanca, both distinctly Byzantine in character. 

Scatteied along the coast to the noith-west of Spain arc remains of other churches of the eleventh 
centuij , containing poitals, fonts, and tombs of great interest if not of very great merit. Native 
Spanish art was very slow to develop during these troublous times, and the Christian monarchs were 
often driven to engage the services of Moorish sculptors and decorators. 


M ith the commencement of the twelfth century architecture received a fresh impulse. More frequent 
intercourse sprang up with the adjoining northern States. Royal marriages were arranged, and French 
princes crossed the frontier to war against the Moors. Accompanying them came numerous prelates, 
and afterwards followed architects and sculptors. The influence of the great ecclesiastical order of 
CTuny was soon felt, and the Romanesque style gradually developed. 

The imagination of the Romanesque stone-cutters lavishly displayed on monuments and in churches 
may be admired on the double capitals in the cloisters of 8anto Domingo de bilos. They are all richly 
carved with Bible subjects, with beast forms, fantastic monsters, andffimiliar scenes from human life. 

M ith few exceptions the new churches were of moderate size. Their type was that of the Basilica, 
with well-marked transepts, and occasionally at the crossing a lantern dome was added At Toro, 
Zamona, and balanianca this form of dome was further developed. It seems to have been a feature on 
which the bpaniards exercised their ingenuity in evolving a type peculiarlv their own. Santiago Cathe- 
dral. built after the same form of plan as St. bernin at Toulouse, was thj outstanding work of the new 
movement. Its wonderful Puerta de la (Roria is described by btreet as one of the grandest glories of 
Cliristitin art. A full-size plastt^r ivproiluctioii of ilfuinv it- i e xi t- ^ i at 

m the bouth KensiMton Museum. 

Al tk. church „1 ha„ \ u.ccnte, at Av.la, there is auc.lter l.eautihrl portal, althousl. one perhaps not 
so tvell knot™, to tvh.ch atliht.onal char.., i, ....partej ,„a,cotta 
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statuettes. The nave of this church, with its triforium and clerestory, is in the pure Romanesque style ; 
indeed, the Romanesque style lasted longer in Spain than anywhere else, and continued till as late as the 
fourteenth century. 


In France the tremendous activity of the thirteenth century architects soon made an impression on 
Spanish architecture. The grave temperament of the Castilian was sympathetic to the severe French 
style, and as a result the cathedrals of Leon, Toledo, and Burgos came into existence modelled on 
buildings such as Amiens and Rheims. The creative activity of the sculptors, stimulated by studies 
from life, produced work which deserves to rank with the best French examples, as, for instance, the 
figures on the portals of Leon, Burgos, and Tarragona cathedrals. 

The sculptures at Burgos Cathedral are alone sufficient to indicate the proficiency of the stone- 
carver s art ; those in the cloisters bea}' traces of colour. The earher carvings, and in particular the 
figure groups so happily placed at the external angles of the cloisters, belong to the opening years of 
the thirteenth century. lortunately, up to the present, they have not suffered from restoration. 
The colours are faded, but the vivid reds and blues, so much used by the Moorish decorator’s, can be 
easilj seen, together with traces of gilding. The graceful ease of the later works of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries may be studied in the door leading to the south transept. This portal is further 
enriched by magnificent wooden doors, executed a century and a half later by order of Bishop Acuna. 

Up to this time Spain was content to retain the services of French sculptors as her teachers and 
advisers. In the last third of the fifteenth century, however, Flemish carvers were induced to visit 
Spain, and brought about a transformation of the art. 

In architecture the geometric severity of early Gothic forms gave way to more flowing and sympa- 
thetic lines, a taste had arisen for rich and reahstic ornamentation, and the mental activity, excited by 
the importation of new styles, together with the increase in technical dexterity, led to the introduction 
of many remarkable buildings. 


Amongst the many llemish architects who were brought over to Spain at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the names of Enrique de Egas and .Juan Guas stand out most prominently. Ferdinand and 
Isabella commissioned the latter to erect the convent church of San Juan de los Reyes, at Toledo, to 
commemorate the defeat of the Portuguese at Zoro in 1476, and at the same time they meant this 
church to be their last resting-place. The building has a very beautiful interior. It consists of a nave 
without aisles, but flanked with chapels. To the west of the transept the church is divided into four 
bays, and the Coro alto, or high choir, is placed in the last compartment, communicating by means of 
side galleries, with very remarkable tribunes for the royal family. Here the transept extends to the 
full width of the church, and displays the finest sculpture in the building. The elaborate decorations 
on the walls— statues of saints, curved Gothic tracery, with figures of children, and the colossal coats- 
of-arms of the Catholic kings, supported by eagles and accompanied bv their badges and mitials- 
should be carefully observed. Long inscriptions in Latin and Spanish refer to the glories of the royal 
founders of this truly regal chapel. 


Cardinal Mendoza, who was primate of Spain at this time, obtained the services of the architect 
Juan Guas to design the faimly palace at Guadalajara. Juan Guas was also assisted by his brother 
Enrique, and the la ter no doubt is responsible for the fantastic design of the patio, as I can hardly 

beTrlm-U t U produced the graceful Toledo church. It must 

be admitted that this kind of treatment is very appropriate to a southern climate. The charming effect 

displaying the sldelds „f the MenJes. end Luna fannltes. and aaXdT;irtl7a°„'rLl CtS 

hons, had a certain amount of elegance and quaintness It n-i • ; ^ 

Cardinal Mendoza breathed his last in the presence of the Catholic U TTf 

France) resided for some time before prooeei in<L to Muh i 

bv the old Duke of Infantado. “ f^^ed 
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At Valladolid are two extraordinary examples of this grotesque style, which the Spaniards designate 
the Estilo Monstruoso. I refer to the facades of San Gregorio and San Pablo. The College of San 
Gregoiio, completed in 1496, was founded by the Bishop of Valencia, as a sort of foundling hospital. 
I can find no record of the architect's name, but the details, representing hons and figures of wild men, 
bear a strong resemblance to similar objects at Guadalajara, and would almost suggest that this is the 
work of the younger Guas. In the centre panel there is a large heraldic tree supporting a royal coat- 
of-arms with lions, and surmounted by rich canopy work. On either side of the doorway are hfe-size 
warriors, and there is a rehef over the hntel, representing the founder kneehng and dedicating his good 
work to St. Gregory. 

The other facade — viz., that of San Pablo — might be attributed, although it is only a conjecture. 



Interior of San Juan de los Reyes, Toledo. 


to .Juan Guas, the brother of Enrique. The refined details are quite as graceful as those at San Juan 
los Reyes, at Toledo. This is one of the richest specimens of a fifteenth-century doorway in Castille. 
The whole sparkles with original fancy. Here the sister arts of sculpture and architecture blend in a 
most pleasing manner, although the general effect may perhaps be open to criticism. A certain amount 
of confusion is evident owing to the interlacing fines of the curved stone mouldings, but, even so, the 
iiiehitectural details breathe an artistic spirit of vigour and beauty. 

ith the advent of the sixteenth century native architects arose in Spain, notably the Hontahons, 
father and son, and when the idea of building a new cathedral at Salamanca arose it is interesting to 
note that in those days the vexed question of appointing an architect gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion, even between the monarch and his subjects. The following are the circumstances under which 
Hontanon was chosen to be the architect. In 1491 Ferdinand and Isabella sent a royal command by 
letter to Cardinal Angers, making plain to him that the dark, small, old cathedral was no longer in 
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keeping with their glory or that of the times, and asking him to take steps to collect funds for a new 
building. Little progress seems to have been made until 1508, when Ferdinand, passing through 



renown, issued the following order to 


Salamanca, now at the zenith of its prosperity and academic 
liodrigues : — 

The King to the Master Architect of the works at the Church of Seville, Since it has now to be decided how the 
(_ hurch of Salamanca may be .uade, I charge and co.nmaml you instantly to leave aU other things and come to the said 
( itv of Salamanca ; that, jointly with the other ]H‘rsons who arc there von nvir- i' ^ , i u ^ 

: , , 1 1 • f I- .. I- the site where the said church has 

to be built, and mav make a drawing for it, and in all thing's mav vnnr u r . , a 

^ juagnieiit how it mav be most suited to the 
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DiUne worship, and to the ornature of the said church, 
which, having come to pass, then your salary shall be paid, 
which I shall receive return for in this service. 

Hone in Valladolid 23 Nov, 1509. 

The famous Master of Toledo, Anton Egas, 
received a similar summons (served in his absence 
on two maids), but neither architect seemed to 
have been over zealous in carrying out the royal 
commands. Later, on receiving a more peremptory 
command from Queen .Juana, the two dehnquent 
architects hurried to the city, studied the condi- 
tions, and, after considerable squabbling with each 
other and the chapter, made drawings, together 
with a long report. 

This friction was too much for the Bishop, 
who without further ado summoned in 1512 a 
conclave of the most celebrated architects of the 
day— .Juan de Badajos, Alonso de Covarrubias, 
•Juan de Alava, and others. The result was that, 
three days later, Juan de Hontanon was named 
architect. 

After much deliberation it was decided not to 
pull down the old cathedral, and the new structure 
rapidly arose on a site immediately adjoining. The 
west front, with its profuse adornment of sculp- 



Horse of Don Juan Brave, ’•egovia. 


ture, was the first portion of the fabric to be 
erected, developing later lofty arches, slightly 
reminiscent of Peterborough. The centre arch 
is enriched from top to bottom with fine me- 
dallions, delicate ornamentation, and statues, 
executed at a later date by Juan de Juni and 
Becerra. Over the doorwny are the Nativity 
and Adoration in high relief, and above them the 
trucifixion, with St. Peter and St. Paul, flanked 
on either side by numerous Saints in niches. 

The impression conveyed to the English 
mind is that the whole thing is overwrought and 
extravagant. We have nothing like it in our 
own country, but nevertheless it is a faithful 
expression in stone of the national sentiment 
for display which pervaded the minds of the 
nation. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
conceive the style being capable of further 
development. 

Some twenty years later, after the erection 
of Segovia Cathedral by the same architect, the 
Cothic style was abandoned in favour of the 
new Plateres(iue style, and forms of the early 
Italian Pienaissance. 



Hoi^pital de la Latina, Madrid. 
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During this transition the Mudejar ” style, as it is called, came into existence. In this connec- 
tion the door of the Escuelas Minores at Salamanca, characteristically set in a blank wall, is well worthy 
of note as a specimen of civic architecture. Above the two archways forming the entrance are displayed 
the three escutcheons and the triple crown which proclaim the university to be Eoyal, and the heads 
of St. Peter and St. Paul which proclaim it to be Pontifical. These examples appear framed in a 
profusion of detail, in which the Gothic and Plateresque styles are charmingly assimilated. 

Again, at Zamora may be found a fragment of an ancient mansion, knoTO as the house of the 
iMomos. Here the Saracen influence is strongly pronounced. Possibly Momos was a Moor ; if not, 
he must have employed Moorish architects, many of whom had settled in Castille. The round-headed 
doorway, with its radiating arch stone, is a pronounced Moorish feature. It is worth observing the 



Detail of Doorway, Salamanca University 


quaint manner in which the two central windows are framed against the large panel bearing the arms 
of the owner, and also the extremely happy grouping of the heraldic shields. They seem to be placed 
exactly in the right spot. 

A simplification of this form of doonvay may be frequently seen in the principal towns throughout 
Castille, some examples having square-headed doors, with deep lintels formed out of one stone, but all 
are surrounded by the same type of moulded label, within which the ornamental features are concen- 
trated. 

In Madrid is another beautiful doorway illustrating this interesting point. It belongs to the 
Hospital de la Latina [p. 175], built by Hassam the Moor, who had evidently become Christianised, as 
his statue appears over the doorway depicting him handing alms to a nun. On either side are skilfully 
placed shields containing coats-of-arms surrounded by canopied figures. There are not many door- 
ways of this class with pointed arches, and few are designed with such grace and beaut v. Before 
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dismissing the “ Mudejar ” style we must not overlook a tin little building at Segovia displaying the 
above characteristics in a modest manner, but which is nevertheless full of great charm [p. 175], 

On the discovery of the New World architecture developed a strong Kenaissance feeling. A new 
style gradually came into being. It was called the Plateresque. The name seems to have been con- 
veyed from the notion that its surface ornamentation and arabesques resemble the carefully chiselled 
work of the silversmiths. Spanish sculptors who had studied in the studios at Borne took part in the 
movement, and vied with the late Gothic sculptors in decorating buildings with a new garb. The old 
Gothic constructive principles still remained, the 
new birth being simply a change into classic detail 
of Gothic ornament. 

The sculptor Philip Yigarni or Borgoha \\as 
one of the first to come under the influence of the 
Plateresque. We find him in the capacity of 
architect undertaking the rebuilding of the lantern 
dome of Burgos Cathedral, a marvel of rich 
Benaissance detail cleverly mixed with the Gothic. 

It is related that Charles V. on his visit to the city 
declared that this was the gem of the whole cathe- 
dral. Other sculptors who carried out work at 
Burgos were the Colonia family and Deago and 
Gil de Shoe. 

To the student of the Plateresque the build- 
mgs in Salamanca would perhaps most strongly 
appeal. It was in that city that Diego de Deza, 

-irchbishop of Seville, added the fine Plateresque 
fu^-ade to the Church of San Esteban, commonly 
called Santo Domingo. 

Previous to this the well-known facade to the 
I niversity Library at Salamanca had been erected 
to the supposed designs of Enrique de Egas. It 
lonns one of the most brilliant e.xamples of the 
i cign of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose medallions 
•nc represented over the central pier of the door- 
'■'ays enclosed in a frame with a Greek inscription. 

Armorial bearings, busts, and other ornaments, 
including a relief of the Pope, are all skilfully 
worked into this unique piece of architectural 
f'Cenery. The delicate manner in which the ornament is treated over the door heads and increases in 
^cale and projection as it ascends to the top is well worth noting— a refinement observable in Moorish 
architecture. On the whole this is a superb piece of design. The motive is distinctly of Moorish 
suggestion and nothing quite like it exists in any other part of Spain. 

At Toledo Cardinal Mendoza, just before his death, gave instructions for the erection of the Hospital 
of Santa Cruz. 

The Cardinal Princes of Spain founded many large hospitals during the reign of the Catholic Kings, 
und thanks to their munificence the aged and infirm were well provided for. They appear to have 
^Pent money on a lavish scale, if we may judge by the well-appointed edifices still existing at Seville, 
ioleilo, \ alladolid, and Santiago. 

The hospital at Toledo takes the form of a Maltese cross. It was intended to have four patios, 

A A 



Tomb of Don Alfonso, Burgos. 
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Another interesting sarcophagus of the thirteenth century is at Avila, in the church of San Yin- 
cente. Unfortunately, it cannot be properly seen owing to a canopy having been erected over it in 
1400 ; it is known as the tomb of the Martyred Sauits — viz., SS. Sebina, Vincent, and Christina. 

In the long list of tombs of this period it is difiicult to select one that is finer than another. 
Possibly the monument to Archbishop Lopes de Luna, in the See Cathedral at Zaragoza, may be 
considered to rank as a masterpiece ; it is pronounced by authorities to be the work of French sculptors. 
The tomb is set in a deep recess decorated with a beautiful frieze of sculptured figures — a most original 
arrangement, which adds great distinction to the monument. The figures represent a company of 
monks and nuns, in a reverent attitude, watching over their benefactor reclining peacefully below 
clothed in Pontifical robes. The sarcophagus underneath is designed with simple dignity and reserve, 
and the figures are carved with much character and skill. Words fail one to describe this splendid 
work, repre.sentmg as it does Burgundian art at its zenith. 

In the kingdom of Aragon, which borders on the Mediterranean, intercourse with Italy was 
frequent, and we find works of Spanish sculptors showing Italian sympathy. At Sequenza there is an 



Royal Tombs in the Capilla Real, Granada. 


■‘Iiuirable tomb of a knight of Santiago, Martin Vasquez de Arco, one of the earfiest monuments to show 
ffidian Renaissance influence. It is attributed to Damian Forment, a native of Valencia. Here the 
hgure rechnes in a new and fresh attitude, intently studying a book, firmly held with both hands, while 
'he expression of the face is exceedingly hfehke. The Cross of Santiago can be observed painted on 
his breast, and other colour decorations can be traced on the wall behind the tomb. In the centre is a 
m.uble panel with a Spanish inscription recording the valiant deeds of the said knight and how he 
'oet his death fighting against the Moors. 

V'e wiU now return to Castille, where at the end of the fifteenth century the Flemish art held 
^^'■ay. Queen Isabella’s father, Juan II. of Castille, was a worthless monarch, and was for nearly 
thirty years ruled by his minister, Don Alvaro de Luna, a man of haughty and overbearing character, 
’‘'ill' had formerly been a page in the royal household. Alvaro amassed great wealth, and erected in 
at his own expense, the splendid Chapel of Santiago, situated at the east end of Toledo Cathedral, 
lit- furthermore, during his Hfetime, constructed in this chapel a magnificent tomb in metal for himself. 
IIus monument was so arranged that the recumbent effigy could, when mass was said, slowly rise, 
tiad in full armour, and remain kneeling until the service -was ended, when it would slowly resume its 
forziier position. This tomb was destroyed after the unfortunate end of the minister, who, owing to 
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having incurred the enmity of the new queen, was accused of high treason, foimd guilty, and executed in 
the square of Yalladohd in 1453. Count Alvaro’s daughter erected the tombs we now see in the chapel 
[p. 178], At each corner of his tomb, that on the right, kneels a knight of Santiago, at his foot a page 
holding a helmet. Pablo Ortez was the sculptor chosen to execute the monuments, and they were begun 
in 1488, the material employed being Carrara marble. At the corners of the adjoining tomb, erected 
to the memory of Count Alvaro's wife, are four Franciscan monks, and at her feet a waiting woman with 
a book. The carvings on the beautifully executed side panels, sho-wing the rich folds of the Flemish 
draperies, are worth studying. The character of the draperies may be seen better on the comer figures. 
I cannot refrain from remarking that few tombs have impressed me more than these splendid works. 

At this period Spain had the proud honour of producing a sculptor of its own, in the person of Gil 
de Shoe. He was a native of Burgos, a city alreach’ famous for its many fine productions of the sculp- 
tor's art, and, bom in an atmosphere of deep inspiration, it is no wonder that he soon became the greatest 
artist of his day. 

In 1489 Isabella commissioned Gil de Siloe to design the monuments to her father and- mother. As 
a faithful daughter she had evidently given instructions for the finest creation that could be produced; 
and there is certainly nothing more sumptuous to be found in Europe. Constructed in alabaster, the 
monument stands in the centre of the church, and takes the shape of a large diamond with projecting 
angles, forming a sixteen-sided sarcophagus, a shape very uncommon and possibly of Eastern origin. 
Fine canopy work framed the couch, on which the figures recline side by side, separated by a low, 
delicately pierced, marble screen. The robes and cushions are wonderfully worked, as well as the 
seated figures of the four Evangelists. Sixteen lions, two at each angle, support at the base eight 
escutcheons bearing royal arms. The sides and angles are crowded with statuettes, placed beneath 
filigree canopies. 

Close at hand, against the side wall of the church, is the tomb of their son, Don Alfonso, whose 
death at the early age of sixteen l>rought about the succession of his sister, Isabella. This richly carved 
and elaborate monument is also the work of Gil de Siloe. Here, again, a certain freshness and origi- 
nahty may be observed in the attitude of the single figure kneeling before a prie-dieu. An elliptical 
arch frames the composition, festooned with vine ornament, interwoven with figures of children. 

I am fortunate in t)eing able to show an enlargement of the kneehng figure from the tomb of Juan 
de Pedilla, now in Burgos Museum. The monument, although not so elaborate, is very similar in form 
to the last example. The life-like expression and character of the face, the details of his robe and the 
boyish simplicity of the figure are indeed charming. He was a royal page, and is known to have been 
a great favourite of Queen Isabella. Underneath the kneeling figure are some exquisite carvings of 
angels supporting shields, of which I made a small pencil study when in Burgos in 1891 . Subsequently 
I had it reproduced, as a heading, in my book on Spanish Architecture and Ornament. 

Before dismissing Gil de Siloe we must not overlook his works in Burgos Cathedral. In the north 
aisle he carried out the tomb of Archdeacon Pedro Fernandez de Villegas, a work of great dignity, well- 
preserved and graceful in outline. This monument cannot fail to claim the attention of the passer-by. 

There are two fine lecumbent figures of this period in the Constalde's Chapel at Burgos Cathedral 
executed by some unlmown Italian sculptor and erected to the memory of Don Pedro de Velasco, 
Count of Haro, and his wife, the Countess of Haro. The white Carrara marble in which the figures are 
chiselled is strangely vivid against the dark jasper base on which they rest. The Constable is clad in 
full Florentine armour, his hands clasping his sword and his mantle about his shoulders. The robe of 
his spouse is richly studded with pearls. Her hand clasps a rosary, and on the folds of her skirt her 
little dog lies peacefully curled up. 


{To be continued.) 
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THE KEFECTORY OF BELLA PAISE ABBEY, CYPRUS. 
By George Jeffery, F.S.A., 

Government Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


O NE of the finest and grandest examples of a 
great vaulted hall of the middle ages — and of 
mediaBval art at its zenith — stands almost forgotten 
and unknown in the “ enchanted island ” of Cyprus. 
The ■■ enchanted island ” may indeed be considered 
to possess still two or three sleeping architectural 
beauties known to few in the busy world of art study, 
and one of these is the magnificent Refectory which 
still survives in an almost perfect condition amongst 
the ruins of the Abbey of Bella Paise. 

The Journal of the R.I.B.A. is almost the only 
channel through which the interesting remains of an 
ancient or mediaeval colonial architecture in the 
Levant have been made known to English students. 


of interest in supplying a few details omitted in the 
great French monograph on Cyprus. 

The preservation of the great Refectory of the 
Abbey has been the chief subject of anxiety during 
the past few years of my holding the office of Curator 
of Ancient Monuments. The terrible disaster which 
occurred to the ruins in 1911, when the whole of the 
east wall of the dormitory fell down, seemed to herald 
the final ruin of this superb work of art. But at last 
a certain amount of public opinion was aroused, and 
the village community which owns the ruins was pre- 
vailed upon to allow their repair to take place. 

I have already given a general accoimt of the work 
carried out during 1913, the underpinning of walls. 



and I consider myself fortunate in having had the 
pn\ ilege of contributing several supplementary 
articles to the Journal in recent years. 

French Government commis-sioned 
-1. Camille Enlart to write the excellent Ait Gothique 
in Ckypie, which was published in two volumes 
aiid illustrated with about 150 charming illustrations. 

his work is almost exhaustive of the subject as a 
popular description of the Cyprus medisev^al monu- 
ments, but at the same time its very comprehensive- 
ness prevents that closer study in detail of many of 
these buildings, which call for drawings on a somewhat 
arger and more important scale than could be con- 
veniently compressed within two octavo volumes. 

-L Enlart’s description of Bella Pai.se Abbey is 
f together excellent, and the drawings which I have 
een able to make from time to time during my 
recent work of repairing the monument are chiefly 


erection of buttresses, etc., and the present drawings 
of the Refectory are intended as additional illustra- 
tions to that description. {Vide Journal, 23rd May 
1914, pp. 482-488.] 

The Refectory or Frater-house of a medireval 
monastery was, after the church, the most important 
member of the group of buildings. Sometimes it is 
even larger than the church, as in the present example 
of Bella Paise. France is the birthplace of these vast 
halls, vaulted in stone, which the monastic architects 
of the thirteenth century seem to have made their 
speciahty. According to Viollet-le-Duc, the largest of 
these very extraordinary constructions was the refec- 
tory of the Royal Abbey of Poissy, w'hich survived 
under the First Pimpire. It measured 47 metres (about 
150 ft.) by 12 metres (39 ft.), and 20 metres (65 ft. 6 in.) 
in height to the keystones of the vaulting. Like 
Bella Paise, this was a building of a single nave. 
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Several splendid examples of this class of construe- example. In both cases the north wall with, its vault- 
tions once existed in Paris, and the best known ing shafts, and all the weight of a stone vault resting 
survivor is perhaps the refectory of the suppressed on it, is supported by buttresses of nearly a hundred 
monastery of St. Martin-des-Champs, now used as feet in height. The “ merveille ” of Normandy well 
the Ecole des Arts et Metiers, a building still covering deserves its name, and estabhshes the fame of its 
nearly as vast a space as the Poissy example, but three architects whose portraits once decorated the 
constructed in two aisles, with a row of seven piers in upper cloister, but it may be questioned whether the 
the middle to support the vaulting. Cj’prus masterpiece of masonry is not even more 



Bella False .\bbey, Cyprus ; Refectorj 


The refectory of Mont St. Michel, and its remark- marvellous in design, and in the fact that it has stood 

able position, forming part of the •“ merveille (as intact for all these centuries. I am not aware of any 

the stupendous block of construction on the north other example of a vaulted hall of such dimensions 

side of the Abbey has been called in aU ages) suggests standing m quite such a hazardous position— at 

a close comparison with the refectory at HeUa Paise, least within the regions of mediajval art 
But the Norman example is a double-aisled building. The Order of St. Ausjustine has not left behind it those 

and although its dimensions are a trifle larger, the sj^cial characteristics'or types in art and architecture 
hazardous nature of its construction on the edge of a which are associated with certain Orders such as the 
precipice seems hardly so great as in the Oj-pnot Cistercian. The development of the oker belongs 
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to the thirteenth century, and it was intimately asso- 
ciated -with the great crusading epoch ; its monasteries 
formed an important element in the communities 
established in Syria and Palestine, the famous monu- 
ment of the Holy Sepulchre being confided to the 
care of a Priory of Austin Canons. As patrons of the 
new developments of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in all the marvellous masoncraft and sculp- 
ture we call Gothic, the Augustinians seem to have a 
claim to our regard, although they may not have 
stamped that connection with the cachet of a particular 
style. The earher Augustinians practised a certain 
simplicity in the style of their buildings ; their 
churches were usually small and without side chapels 
or the chevet treatment, and without towers, but 
there was no affectation of austerity as with certain 
of the later Orders. 

An Augustinian monastery — and the same arrange- 



WALL-PVLPIT IN THE REFECTORY. 
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nients were observed in the Premonstratensian reform 
ot the Order — consisted of an inner cloister for the 
religious, surrounded by the church, the refectory 
'rith Its kitchen, the dormitory, chapter-house, and 
common-room or library. Outside this “ clausura ” 
".“^^^^rially the cloister of the lay-folk, surrounded by 
r le house of the Abbot or Prior, which was sometimes 
Combined with the hostel or guest house, the infirmary, 
and the buildings which ■would be required in the 
" ‘irking of a farm on a large scale. 

ihe refectory of a medimval monastery, hke every- 
r nng about such an institution, was planned with a 
C' itain attention to ritual and the regulation of the 
• ail_\ lifg (-pg monks ; the aiuangement of the tables, 
t le means of service, etc., are laid docvn in the famous 
plan of the Abbey of St. Gall. The refectory at Bella 


Paise is planned in its relation with the other parts of 
the Abbey in a 'way which corresponds exactly wdth 
the far older t}q)e of St. Gall ; the kitchen (now des- 
troyed) was at the end opposite to the high table of 
the abbot and dignitaries, the wall pulpit is opposite 
the entrances from the cloister, and the buffet or 
ser-ving cupboard stdl survives in the wall close to 
the kitchen entrance. According to the St. GaU 
plan the abbot’s table was placed in the centre of 
one end of the haU, with monks’ tables against the 
walls on either side ; in the exact centre of the refec- 
tory was the table for the visitors to the Abbey ; at 
the end nearest the kitchen were the tables of the 
lay-brothers and servants. 

Against the walls of the Cypriot refectory there are 
the remains of something like a wall-seat, but the 
sections of this feature which remain are in the form of 
pedestals to the wall-shafts of the vaulting. At the 
east end this feature in the construction rises to a 
higher level and shows that a dais existed in this 
portion of the hall. The paving of the refectory has 
entirely disappeared, stolen long since to supply the 
needs of some neighbouring farm ; under each of the 
windows on the north side is a drainhole which must 
have been intended to facilitate the washing of the 
floor. 

The Lavabo of the refectory stands within an arch 
of the cloister opposite the entrance door, and con- 
sists of two ancient sarcophagi from a Eoman tomb, 
placed one above another in such a way as to allow 
the water which was contained in the upper one to 
run into the lower through six small holes carefully 
pierced, and probably at one time fitted with metal 
taps. The upper sarcophagus is marble, of a late 
Roman type, decorated with animal heads and swags 
of foliage, a curious evidence in its present position 
of a mediaeval appreciation of classic art. There is 
no trace of any pipe or conduit by which the upper 
sarcophagus could have been filled ; in all probability 
it would have been by a metal pipe, every trace of 
which has disappeared. 

The doors and windows of the refectory were doubt- 
less fitted with wood shutters, but there, is no e-vidence 
of any glass frames or saddle-bars if the \vindow3 were 
glazed ; in all probability they were not. 

In the article on the “ Cloister of Bella Paise,” 
(Journal R.I.B.A., 23rd May 1914), appear photos 
of the exterior of the west wall of the refectory with 
its new supports, and of the outside of the vaulting 
showing the layer of cement concrete which now forms 
its roof. The photos of the interiors of the refectory 
and its undercroft are from negatives kindly lent by 
His Excellency the High Commissioner of Cyprus, 
Sir H. Goold-Adams, G.C.M.G. 

The singularly well-preserved wall pulpit of the 
refectory, used for the reading of books by one of the 
monks during the midday and evening meals, deserves 
a special mention. As M. Enlart remarlrs in liis 
description of this feature, it i.s but a very poor exam- 
ple of such a design when compared with the finely- 
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carved specimens to be found surviving at St. Martin 
des Champs, Paris, or in our own very beautiful 
Beaulieu, Hampshire, but still, there is a certain 
originality about the design worthy of attention. 


portions of the monastic buildings, and consequently 
any comparison between such different types of 
building would be useless. One of the largest refec- 
tories m England seems to have been the “ Upper 






Bella Paite .mbej. CjiiruB The Refectory. 


English monastic ruins display few survivin'' 
examples of great vaulted areas .such as form a 
characteristic of monastic architecture on the Con- 
tinent. The refectory of an English mona.sterv was 
invariably covered with a wood roof like most other 


Prater ’ of the Dominicans, at Blackfriars, London. 
Tliis Was 107 feet b}' 52 feet, with the kitchen and 
buttery at its north end. After the suppression of the 
monastery the Upper Prater ” was known as the 
Parliament Chamber,” and here Henry VIII. held 
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parliaments, and also caused the trial of his divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon to take place. In the days 
of Shakespeare the “ Parliament Chamber ” was 
turned into the famous Blackfriars Theatre, and by a 
marvellous coincidence the play of “ Henry VIII.” 
was no doubt acted in this very chamber where the 
real drama of the divorce had taken place nearly a 
century before. {Vide “ Archseologia,” vol. 63, p. 75.) 

The Fratery or Refectory of a mediaeval monastery 
was doubtless often foimd to be of a very suitable 
size and form for many uses of a public nature. The 
refectory of Bella Paise has been used as the village 
school and for various purposes. In 1878 the English 
soldiers, who suffered much from fever at the first 


times the building of a cellar or magazine would 
hardly as a rule be the subject of such architectural 
treatment. But in the present case it may be re- 
marked that the rebuilding of the monastery of Bella 
Paise by King Hugh IV. de Lusignan, in 1359, was a 
royal act, and was probably intended to be worthy of 
the royal munificence. The refectory with its under- 
croft is the only portion of this magnificent building 
which remains intact, a worthy compeer of the royal 
church buildings of Eiuope at the same period. 

In the obscure folk-lore of Cyprus the refectory of 
Bella Paise figures as a strange memorial of some 
mysterious “ queen ” ; everywhere in the island this 
mysterious — or a mysterious^ — royal personage is 


mm 




Bella Paise Abbey, Cyprus : Undercroft of Refectory. 


occupation, camped near the Abbey, and converted the 
' ofectory into a temporary hospital, and here several 
men of the “ Black Watch ” died who are buried at 
Kyrenia. 

The undercroft of the refectory forms two very 
imposing vaulted apartments. There is little doubt 
that these chambers were built to serve as the cellar- 
age, with a door and staircase at one end communi- 
cating with the kitchen, at the other by a large gate 
opening on to an inclined way leading up from a 
neighbouring road. Such a cellarage gives a singular 
irupression of the care and elaboration of detail with 
" hich even so inferior a portion of the premises was 
1 csigned in the fourteenth century. In subsequent 


associated with ruins, rocks, and localities, but it is 
difficult to understand if anything historical survives 
in such vague legends. Of all such legendary associa- 
tions, that of King Hugh IV. and his queen, Ali.x 
d’lbelin, with Bella Paise would certainly be the 
most probable. In reference to this association the 
following inscription, on a white marble slab, has 
been inserted in the masonry of the new buttress 
which w'as built in 1912 to support this magnificent 
refectory : 

.\BB.1TIVM PRAEMOXSTK.iTEXSE S.4LVTIS MCC. 

AB HVOONE IV BEGE REAEDIFICATV5I AICCCLIX. 

A CVBATORE MON.AXT.EVSVMPTIBVS AEKABII. 

CYPBI KESTITVTVil ANXO MCMXIT. 
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9 CONDUIT Street. London, W., 20/;( February 1915. 

CHRONICLE. 

The London County Council (General Powers) (No. 2) 
Bill : The R. I.B.A. Petition Against. 

The Council of the Royal Institute, acting on the 
recommendation of the Science Standing Committee, 
have lodged a Petition in Parliament against the 
London County Council (General Powers) (No. 2) 
Bill, praying to be heard by counsel, etc. The 
objections to the Bill are set out in the Petition, of 
which the following is the full text : — 

To the Honourable the Common's of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The HLTMBLE PETITION of the Royal Institute 
OF British Architects under their Common Seal, 

Shewf.th : — 

1. A Bill (hereinafter called " the Bill ”) promoted by 
the London County Council (hereinafter called “the 
Council ’■) is noi\ pending in your Honourable House inti- 
tuled ■■ A Bill to confer further powers upon the London 
“ Count}' Council w ith regard to Parks and Open Spaces 
■■ the Drainage of Preini.ses in the Administrative County 
“ of London and other matters to confer various powers 
■■ upon Hcti’opolitan Borough Councils and for other 
■■ purposes." 

2. The Preamble of the Bill recites inter alia that the pro- 
visions contained in the Bill for preventing the lloodinv of 
houses and buildings and for regulating the erection re- 
building adaptation or use of houses and buildings on low 
hing land should be enacted. 

3. Part III (Clauses 6 to 17) of the Bill relate.s to drain- 
age of premises. By Clause 6 it is proposed to enact that 
from and after the passing into law of the Bill it shall not 
be la^Hul within the .\dmini.strative County of London to 
erect an}' house or building or to rebuild any house or 
building which has been pulled down to or below the 
ground floor or destroyed down to or below such level bv 
fire or other casualty or demolished or removed from anv 
other cause or to occupy any house or building so erected 
or rebuilt miless the drains required to be proHded there- 
for be constructed at such level and with such fall as 
effectually to convey at all times the drainage from every 
part of such house or building into a sewer by graritation 
under all conditions of flow in such sewer. ProWded that 
in the case of any house oi building with respect to anv 
part or parts of which it is impracticable to comply with 
the conditions as to the construction of drains hereinbefore 
referred to the prohibition contained in the foregoing pro- 


visions of this section shall not apply to such house or 
building if and so long as (in addition to the provision of 
drains compl}ing with the .said conditions for those parts 
of such house or building with respect to which it is 
practicable so to do) pumping or lifting apparatus is pro- 
vided and used so as to pump or lift the drainage from such 
first-mentioned part or parts into a drain complying with 
the conditions hereinbefore referred to at such a level and 
in such a manner and by means of such connections as to 
prevent at aU times and under all conditions any flo'wing 
back into any part or parts of such house or building of 
drainage or sew age from such drain or from any sewer with 
which it is connected and any such pumping or lifting 
apparatus and connections shall be deemed to be a drain. 

4. By Clause 7 of the Bill it is proposed that where any 
part of a house or building cannot in the opinion of the 
Council be drained b}' gravitation into a sewer under all 
conditions of flow in such sewer the Council may require 
the owner of such house or building (a) to make alterations 
of and additions to the drainage system of such house or 
building or to provide a new and substituted drainage 
system therefor and (b) to fill in or close or otherwise dis- 
continue or prevent the use for any purpose of the whole or 
any part of any basement floor cellar or area in under or 
adjoining such house or building. It is also proposed that 
the Council shall repay to the owner the reasonable ex- 
pense incurred by him in complying with the requirement 
of the Council. 

5. By Clause 8 of the Bill the Council are empowered to 
execute the drainage and other w'orks in such house or 
building on default by the owner so to do, by Clause 9 the 
owner is to maintain at his own expense and to the satis- 
faction of the Council any works carried out under 
Clause 6 and to be liable to penalties on failure to maintain 
the said works to such satisfaction, by Clause 10 the owner 
of any house or building in which any works are required 
to be executed or maintained under Part III of the Bill is 
empowered to enter such house or building or any part 
thereof and do all such things as may be necessary or proper 
for the purpose of executing or maintaining such works, by 
Clause 11 it is provided that the expense of maintaining 
any works pursuant to Clause 9 may be apportioned by a 
County Court among the several persons entitled to any 
estate or interest in the house or building affected. Clause 
12 contains provisions relating to arbitration as to inci- 
dence of damage sustained by the occupier of any house or 
building in which the works are executed or maintained 
and by Clause 15 power is conferred on authorised officers 
of the Council to enter and inspect houses and buildings. 

6. Part IV. (Clauses 18 to 22) of the Bill relates to 
buildings on low lying land. By Clause 19 it is proposed 
to repeal Part XI (Dwelling houses on low lying land) of 
the London Building .Act 1894 (hereinafter called “ the 
“ Act of 1894 ”) and to enact new provisions in lieu thereof. 
By Clause 20 it is proposed that it shall not be lawful for 
any person upon land of which the surface is below the 
level of five feet six inches above Trinity high-water mark 
and which is so situate as not to admit of being efficiently 
drained at all times by gravitation into an existing sewer 
of the Council under all conditions of flow in such sewer 
(whether any building has been previously erected on 
such land or not) to erect any building or to rebuild an} 
building which has been puffed down to or below the 
ground storey or destro} ed dovTO to or below such level by 
tire or other casualty or demolished or removed from any 
other cause or to adapt or use any building for any purpose 
for which the same was not used at the date of the passing 
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of this Act except with the permission of the Council and 
-iubject to and in accordance with such regulations as the 
Council may prescribe with reference to the erection of 
buildings on such land, and the Council are empowered by 
such regulations to prohibit and/or regulate the erection or 
reboikhng or the adaptation or use as aforesaid of any 
buildings on such land or on any defined area or areas of 
such land and to prescribe the level at which the under side 
of the lowest floor of any permitted building shall be 
placed on such land or on any defined area or areas of such 
land and as to the provision to be made and maintained by 
the owner for securing the efficient and proper drainage of 
the buildings either directly or by means cf a local sewer 
into a main sewer of the Council. It is also provided by 
Clause 20 that any person seeking to erect or rebuOd or to 
adapt or use as aforesaid any b uildin g or any part of a 
building on any of such land shall apply to the Council for 
a licence for that purpose and thereupon the Chief Engineer 
of the Council shall decide whether and if so upon what 
conditions such erection rebuilding adaptation or user may 
be permitted with a right of appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal constituted by the Act of 1894 by such person re- 
specting the refusal of the Council to permit such erection 
le building adaptation or user or the regulation made by the 
Council under Part IV of the BOl or to any decision of the 
said Engineer or as to the reasonableness of any require- 


ment or condition made by him. 

7. The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded in the year 1834 and by various Chart eis con- 
stituted a body politic and corporate with perpetual 
succession and a common seal for the purpose of forming 
an institution for the general advancement of architecture 
and for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the 
knowledge of the various arts and sciences connected there- 
" hh. lender the provisions of their Chaiters your Peti- 
tioners’ Institute has taken into alliance twenty-one 
architectural societies acting in the principal cities and 
towns in the United Kingdom and in the British Empire. 

8. \our Petitioners’ Institute as the only chartered 
body of arcliitects in the United Kingdom accepts and 
cLunis as part of its responsibility and pubhc duty the 
function of tendering advice to the Government and the 
Council on all legislation bye-laws and regulations per- 
taimng to architecture and building generaUj' and under 
''^uli-seotion (4) of Section 164 of the Act of 1894 notice has 
to be given to the Institute of all bye-laws proposed by the 
* ouncil before applj^ing to the Local Government Board 

for the allowance of any such bye-laws.” The advantage 
fo the community of having at its disposal the technical 
ad\ice and experience of a body of experts is admitted on 
dl hands and it has been the practice of Govermnent 
•epai'tnients as well as of the Council to avail themselves 
•a this adiice and experience and the principle is recog- 
nncd not only in the Metropolis Building Act, 1855, but 
ilso in Section 16 of the MetropoUs Management and 
Hiilding Acts Amendment Act, 1878. Since then your 
etitioucrs have been consulted by the Council in connec- 
tion w ith among others the Bills for the London Building 
- ct^, 1894 to 1908, and the provisions relating to buildings 
o- the Bill for the London County Council (General 
o«exs) Act, 1909, and the advice tendered by your 
ctitioiiers has led to many alterations in proposals as first 
ai. nuitted to ParUament and which as altered have subse- 
‘li'enth become law. Your Petitioners have also been 
consulted with regard to bye-laws made from time to time 
j\ the ( ouncil under the above-mentioned Acts. 

■ lour Petitioners as representing the general interests 


of architecture in London and elsewhere allege that those 
interests are injuriously affected by the BUI and they object 
thereto for the reasons with others hereinafter stated. 

10. Your Petitioners submit that the provisions of the 
London Budding Acts and other Acts now in force are 
sufficient to secure the proper and efficient drainage of 
buildings. No further extension thereof in the manner 
proposed by the BUI is necessary and apart from this your 
Petitioners object to the propo.sals of Clause 6 of the BiU 
as being unworkable. It would be practically impossible 
to ensure that any house or buUding shaU at all times be 
capable of being efficiently drained by gravitation into a 
sewer of the CouncU under all conditions of flow' in the 
sewer inasmuch as there is the possibility of sewers under 
certain conditions as weU as the drains in connection with 
homses and buUdings being fnUy charged with storm water 
thus temporarily dela^dng the discharge into the sewer. 
The sewers of the Council are provided at intervals with 
pumping stations and their existence would further com- 
plicate the condition of matters as during the period of 
heavy storms they are or may be insufficient to cope with 
the rush of water and in such event it would be impossible 
even in the cases of houses or buUdings in which pumping 
or lifting apparatus is provided as proposed by Clause 6 of 
the BUI to prevent at aU times and under all conditions 
any flowing back into any part or parts of such houses or 
buUdings of drainage or sewage from any drain or sewer 
with which they are connected. 

11. Your Petitioners also object to Clauses 7 and 8 of the 
BiU and for the above and other reasons submit that it is 
not expedient to empower the Council to require the owner 
of a house or buUding part whereof cannot in the opinion 
of the CouncU be drain^ by gravitation into a sewer under 
aU conditions of flow in such sewer to make alterations of 
and additions to the drainage system of such house or 
buUding or to provide a new or substituted drainage 
system therefor and to fiU in or to close or otherwise dis- 
continue or prevent the use for any purpose of the whole or 
any part of any basement floor ceUar or area in under or 
adjoining such house or buUding and on failure of the 
owner to comply with the requirements of the Council for 
the Council to themselves execute the works. No pro- 
vision is contained in the BUI for any appeal against the 
decision of the CouncU. The powers proposed to be con- 
ferred on the Council by Clauses 7 and 8 would if sanctioned 
have a very serious effect on the value of property and in 
many cases the abolition of basements would render the 
whoie of the buUding useless for the purposes for which 
the same has been or may be erected. In numerous trades 
and businesses rooms below the level of the ground storey 
for storage and other purposes are absolutely essential. 

12. Although by Clause 12 of the BUI it is proposed that 
compensation shall be paid to the occupier of any house or 
building for any damage sustained by reason of the execu- 
tion or maintenance of works under Part III of the Bill 
there is no provision in the Bill for adequate compensation 
being paid to the owner of such house or buUding for any 
loss occasioned to him by reason of the execution of the 
works or depreciation in the i alue of tlie property resulting 
therefrom. 

13. Y’'our Petitioners also object to the proposed repeal 
of Part XI (DweUinghouses on Low-lying Land) of the 
Act of 1894 and to the powers sought by the Council 
under Part IV of the BUI in lieu of the said Part XI. 

The effect of the alteratio.us in the existing law proposed 
by Clause 20 of the BUI would be far reaching. Under 
Section 122 of the Act of 1894 low-Mng land is referred to 
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as land the surface of which is below the level of Trinity 
high-water mark but by Clause 20 of the Bill low-lying 
land 'comprises land of which the siiiface is below the 
levx'l of five feet six inches above that mark. This would 
mean that the provisions of Part IV of the Bill would 
affect an enormous area of land within the Administrative 
County of London not at present coining within the scope 
of the Act of 1894. 

14. Under the existing law only ‘‘ dweUinghouses ” are 
included in Section 122 of the Act of 1894 but by Clause 20 
of the Bin it is proposed to substitute “ buildings ” for 
“ dweUinghouses ” and this expression would comprise 
dweUinghouses factories buildings of the warehouse class 
pubUc buildings and also any little accessory such as a 
coal shed. The result would be that no building however 
smaU and whether for habitation or not or part of a 
building could be erected within the low'-ljing area with- 
out the consent of the Council and the delay consequent 
on the necessary appUcation for and procedure relative 
to obtaining such consent. Further, any building of 
which the nature of the tenancy is changed after the passing 
into law of the BiU would be brought within the range of 
Part IV of the BiU. Your Petitioners submit that there is 
no justification for such a drastic extension of the existing 
law and that any alteration therein that may be necessary 
should be made applicable only to premises that are known 
to be subject to or are Uable to back flooding — a very 
smaU proportion of the buUdings situate within the low- 
lying area referred to in Clause 20 of the BiU. 

15. Notwithstanding the Umited appUcation of Part- XI 
of the Act of 1894 the present system of compeUing appli- 
cations to the Council for consent to the erection of 
dweUinghouses on low-lying land is unduly onerous but 
wth the proposed extension of area and the inclusion of 
fresh classes of buUdings within the scope of the BUI the 
inconvenience of such a system will be greatly aggravated. 
No compensation is provided in the Bill for the injury and 
loss which will or may be sustained by owners of property 
by the exercise of the powers sought by the Council in 
Part IV of the Bill. 

16. Your Petitioners also object to the provisions of 
Clause 20 of the Bill prohibiting the erection rebuUding 
or adaptation for use of any building on low'-lying land 
wliich is so situate as not to admit of being etficiently 
drained at all time.s by gravitation into an existing sewer 
of the Council under all concUtions of How in such sewer 
on the grounds stated in paragraph 10 of this Petition. 

17. The effect of Parts III and IV of the BiU if passed 
into law as proposed will be very far reaching wiU greatly 
interfere with the reasonable development of property and 
will unduly hamiver builrling operations to the prejudice of 
the members of your Petitioners’ Institute. 

18. For the foregoing with other rea.sons your Petitioners 
submit that the proposals of Parts III and IV of the BUI 
are unnecessary’ and uncalled for in the public interest and 
should not be sanctioned. 

19. The Preamble of the Bill so far as it relates to the 
matters aforesaid is incapable of proof. 

YOUR PETITIONERS therefore humbly pray 
your Honourable Hou.se that the Bill may not 
pass into a law as it now .stands and that they 
may be heard by their Council Agents and 
Witnesses against the Preamble of the BUI and 
such of the clauses and provisions thereof a.s 
affect their rights and interests and in support 
of other clau.se.s and provisions for their protec- 


tion and that they may have such other and 
further reUef in the premises as to your 
Honourable House may seem meet. 

AND YOUR PETITIONERS wUl ever pray, etc. 

ERNEST NEWTON, President R.I.B.A. 

H. V. LANCHESTER ] Members of 
ALFRED W. S. CROSS I Council 

T. EDWIN COOPER ) R.I.B.A. 

IAN MacALISTER, Secretary R.I.B.A. 

The foUowing is a list of the petitioners against the 
BiU praying to be heard by Counsel : — 

1. Southwark Borough CouncU. 

2. Corporation of the Hall of Arts and Sciences. 

3. Port of London Authority. 

4. Hackney Borough Council. 

5. Corporation of London. 

6. Camberwell Borough Council. 

7. Hammersmith Borough Council. 

8. Holborn Borough Council. 

9. Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 

10. St. Marylebone Borough Council. 

11. Woolwich Borough Council. 

12. Wharfingers’ Association. 

13. Surveyors’ Institution. 

14. London & North Western Railway Co. 

15. Westminster City Council. 

16. J oint Committee Bermondsey and other Borough Councils. 

17. Joint Committee Battersea and other Borough Councils. 

18. Metropolitan IVater Board. 

19. Greenwich Borough Council. 

20. Lord Llangattock and James Robert West. 

21. Royal Institute of British Architects. 

22. Gas Light & Coke Company, South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and the Commercial Gas Company. 

23. North London Railway Company. 

24. Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. 

25. Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 

26. Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 

Chelsea Borough Council (not praying to be heard). 

Telephones in Large Buildings. 

The following communication, addressed to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects under date 2nd 
February, has been received from the General Post 
Office : — 

■■ The Postmaster-General wishes to call attention 
to the importance of making adequate ari’angements 
in the plans of large buildings for the installation at a 
later stage of telephone equipment. Failure to do so 
leads to complaints owing to the inevitable interference 
with the structure and decorations of the building, and 
the noise caused by piercing walls and floors. It also 
delays the installation of the telephone and increases 
the costliness of the work involved. 

“ In these circumstances it is to the advantage of all 
concerned to make adequate provision for telephone, 
as well as for light, water, and other services, in 
desigmng a building, and it has occurred to the Post- 
master-General that the members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects may be glad to have some 
information as regards the accommodation required 
for this purpo.se. 

For the telephone service of a large building pro- 
vision should be made, as a minimum, for one 3-inch 
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pipe from the public footway to the basement or ground 
floor, and for cables to the other floors. It is also 
desirable that there should be a ready means of leading 
wires to the various rooms on the different floors. 
The precise requirements vary according to circum- 
stances, but they can be definitely ascertained in any 
particular instance from the local Post Office Engineer’, 
whose address may be obtained at the nearest tele- 
graph office.” 

Memorandum for Arbitrators. 

In order to minimise the risk to Arbitrators of arbi- 
tration proceedings being abandoned and Awards not 
taken up, the Institute thinks it desirable to point 
out to its members that it is not inconsistent with 
professional etiquette for them before entering on a 
Reference to demand an undertaking from both or 
either of the parties to take up the Award within a time 
to be specified, and in any event to pay the Arbitrator’s 
fees. Also in cases where the Arbitrator considers it 
desirable it is quite permissible for him to require a 
payment in advance on account of his charges. 

London of the Future : The London Society’s Scheme. 

The January number of the Journal of the London 
Society reports the progress that is being made with its 
scheme for a Development Plan of Greater London 
of the Future, some particulars of which were given in 
the Journal R.I.B.A. for the 5th December. The 
preparation of the Plan is giving emplo;yTnent to a 
number of professional men whose ordinary work has 
been entirely stopped or seriously interfered rvith by 
the ar, and who are working imder the direction of a 
strong Corumittee of experts appointed by the Society 
for the pm-pose and who are prepared to give their 
time and experience to the work. Since the New 
1 ear work has been proceeding in earnest. The area 
of operations has been divided into six sections, corre- 
sponding to the subdivisions of the Local Govern- 
nient Board Conferences on Arterial Roads, each 
of these sections being in the charge of a gentleman 
with special knowledge of the locality. 

The Committee of Guidance consists of Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A., Chairman ; Mr. Car- 
michael Thomas ; Mr. Raymond Unwin, Chief Town 
Planning Inspector to the Local Government Board ; 
Professor Adshead, iV. IF. Section ; Mr. Arthur Crow, 
A Hectwn ; Mr. W. R. Davidge, S.E. Section ; Mr. 
D- Barclay Niven, S. Section ; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Section. It was hoped that Mr. Raymond 
C nwin would have directed the work in the Northern 
Section, but his duties at the Local Government 
Board make it impossible for him to do so. He, how- 
e\er, remains on the Committee in a general capacity. 

Each of the proposed new Arterial Roads is to be 
studied in turn, and suggestions for its treatment will 
be discussed by the Committee of Guidance in relation 
to the other Sections, and in connection with the 
question of future open spaces. At the present time 
the services of four gentlemen hav^e been secured to 


work upon the Roads in the North-West, South-West, 
South, and South-Eastern Districts, and it is hoped 
that the Committee wdll shortly be in a position to 
appoint two more. Valuable assistance has been 
afforded by Colonel HeUard, of the Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade, in giving the Society’s draughts- 
men access to the details in his possession with 
reference to the lines of road he has adopted after long 
and careful consideration of the subject. His help is 
of further value in that he has been enabled to bring 
his information with regard to lately developed areas 
practically up to date. The majority of Ordnance 
maps are so many years behind the times that the in- 
formation thus secured would otherwuse have only been 
obtained by an actual survey of the sites in question. 

Money is wanted, however, not only to provide the 
salaries of those employed on the work and also to 
allow of the purchase of the necessary ordnance and 
other maps, but also for travelling expenses, which are 
bound to be heavy, as the distances to be traversed 
in inspecting the lines of the various Roads are con- 
siderable. The Ai’tists’ General Benevolent Institution 
and the Architects’ Benevolent Society have made 
generous contributions to the funds, and the support 
of professional men generally is urgently appealed for 

The Rebuilding of Belgium after the War. 

The first of what is expected to be a series of Con- 
ferences, initiated by the International Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, for securing proper 
consideration of the rebuilding of Belgium after the 
War, took place from the 11th to the 16th inst. 
The Conference was held at the Guildhall, and was 
presided over by M. Helleputte, the Belgian Minister 
of Agriculture and Public Works. The Lord Mayor, 
who was accompanied by the Sheriffs, cordially wel- 
comed the delegates ; and Mr. Herbert Samuel, as 
President of the Local Government Board, the 
Department responsible in respect of schemes of 
town planning, conveyed to the gathering the good 
wishes of His Majesty’s Government. There were 
present delegates from Belgium, and also from 
France, Russia, Holland, Spain, Italy, the United 
States, and Canada. The King of the Belgians sent 
a letter expressing his gratitude to the promoters of 
the Conference for the help they were giving in the 
endeavour to raise Belgium again out of her ruins. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, in addressing the gathering, s.aid that 
among the refugees, nearly 200,000 in number, whonr we had 
with us there were about 200 architects and surveyors, and 
it was the idea of the juomoters of the Conference to bring 
together these profe.ssional men and to place at their disposal 
our experience in the development of town.s on modern line.s. 
The promoters were far fioni supposing that methods which 
were good for England were neec.ssanly good for Belgium. 
The towns of different countries had their distinguishing 
characteristks, and one would be , sorry to see them merged 
in any kind of uniformity, however attractive the model. \ et 
certain principles, if well considered and well founded, might 
be of universal application. 

Mr. Ewart G. Culpin. Secretary of the International Garden 
Cities Association, in a Paper on " The Principles of the 
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Garden City iSovement and their Application to Belgium,” 
said that only by co-operation could the vast work of recon- 
struction in Belgium be carried out in a manner worthy of 
her history and tradition. In the old days, when the beautiful 
cities of Flanders grew into being, men strove together in the 
arts 01 peace, and vied to ]jroduce buildings individually 
pleasing to the eye and collectively forming a picture of grace 
and beauty which had ever since attracted the student from 
all parts of the world ; but in these days, and especially the 
days they were looking forward to when rebuilding would 
begin, it was terrible to think of what would be the effect if 
each owner of each site erected his own house according to 
his own idea without relation either to its neighbours or to 
the street in which it was placed. We in England have many 
examples of what that has produced, but we were beginning 
now to have exanniles of what co-operation could secure. 

M. J. J. Caluwaers [lion. Corr. J/.], Member of the Belgian 
Royal Commission on Monuments, pointed out that land in 
Belgium was very much more sub-divided than in this 
country, and this fact presented great difficulties in the way 
of town-planning projects. 

The rest of the discussion at this sitting concerned the 
jirinciplc.s on which the garden citie.s and suburbs of England 
had been established. 

The week-end was spent by the delegates in visiting the 
Garden City at I,etchworth and the tlarden Suburb at 
Hampstead. 

At the resumed sitting on the Kith inst.. when the Belgian 
^Minister again presided, Mr. Raj’mond Unwin, Chief Town- 
Planning Insjiector to the I.ocal Government Board, read a 
Paper on The Principles of Legislation in respect of Town 
Planning.” The fact, he said, that town-planning schemes 
were limited to strictly circumscribed areas was the cause of 
many difficulties. He was of opinion, therefore, that the 
plans for the rebuilding of Belgian cities should take in 
nearly the whole country, and that in consequence the 
authorities who ought to take the matter in hand were both 
the State and the municipal and the provincial authorities, 
in order that overlapping might he avoided. 

Professor Van Heeke, of the University of I/tuvain. read a 
Paper on “ The Belgian Law relating to Building,” and Mr. 
Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing and 
Town-Planning Council, read a Paper entitled ‘'The Fii-st 
Steps.” in which, touching on the question of the cost of 
rebuilding the Belgian cities, he said that the Allies would 
cheerfully come to the aid of the Belgian [leople. 

The President, in summing up the discussions, said that 
there were certain broad principles on which they were all 
agreed, and he suggested that the.se should be earned unani- 
mously in the form of resolutions. 

The re.solutions. after expressing general agreement with 
the principles of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, recommended that jilans in harmony with those 
principles should be jirepared of the towns and villages that 
have been wholly or jiartially destroyed in Belgium ; that 
recommendations should be made with regaril to width of 
streets, etc., with a \ ipw to .seciirine hygienic conditioirs for 
the iuhahitant.s ; and that the distribution of State grants 
should be made subject to the adoption and execution of 
plans of laying-out, extension, and improvement. These 
resolutions were eairied unanimously. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The following Licentiates have passed the Examina- 
tion qualifying for candidature as Fellows : — 

B. riLY ; Harold ; 198 Park Road, Crouch End, N. 

Bl.\c'K : Alfred Barham ; Gilbert, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Cooke : Samuel Nathaniel ; 117 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Jexkins : Gilbert Henry ; 6 Old Bond Street, W. 

Swan : James A. ; 56 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Stuart : John ; County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 

Tavlor : Thomas Lumsden ; 212 Bath Street. Glasgow. 

C. ABLESS : William Edward ; 49 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


The Professional Classes and the War. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir John 
McClure were the principal speakers at the Mansion 
House on the 16th inst., when a meeting summoned 
by the Lord Mayor was held in support of the Profes- 
sional Classes AVar Relief Council. " Poverty is not a 
statistical question to be decided by rule-of-thumb,” 
said the Archbishop iu drawing a comparison of the 
effects of the war amongst the lower and the middle 
classes. The War pressed with exceptional severity 
on the professional classes. Scores and scores of com- 
petent men were being thrown out of employment 
through the curtailing of expenditure, and it was in 
order to assist them that the Council had been formed. 

Sir John McClure said that the family should be re- 
garded as the unit, and the credit of aU the professions 
should be pooled to help those who were unfortunate. 
He laid stress on the fact that the Council was averse 
to a policy of doles, and described how it relieved dis- 
tress by finding temporary work for those who needed 
it and in other ways helped them to maintain their 
position. He also asked for help to make loans, for 
which a special fund had been opened at Coutts’ Bank. 

Sir Beerbohm Tree and Sir George Alexander also 
spoke, referring to the splendid efforts of those iu the 
theatrical profession to help their fellows. 

It was stated that the United Arts Fund Committee 
had since the war began made grants to various 
societies amounting to £2,360, and their expenses had 
been limited to £53. 

Sir Edward Clarke, who had promised to be present, 
wrote that he was suffering from influenza, and en- 
closing a cheque for lOO guineas as a contribution to 
the Council’s funds. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Treasurer, Pro- 
fessional Classes War Relief Council, 13 and 14 
Prince’s Gate, S.W. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Final : Designs approved. 

The Board of Arclutectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved : — ■ 


(a) BE.smx Foi; 
foot : A. A. 
Gordon : P. J. 

( h ) Design 
Brown : W. J. 
Cash : H. W. 
Fiikins : E. W. 
Gordon : P. J. 
Hail : R. B. 
Holden : W. 
Jackson : R. 
Kasseni ; H. Z. 




: AX OKGAX-C-iSE IX A ClRCELAK HaLE. 
Hull : V. Sanders : T. A. 

Knight : \V. G. Tebbutt : H. J. 
Lawson : J. Scott. 

roR A Group of Small Dwellixos. 
Keep : N. Philp : A. T. 

Knight ; S. Picton : C. S. 

Luyken : H. M. Routley : L. J. 


Lyne : E,, Jun. 
Medd : H. A. N. 
Minns : S. E. 
Mitchell : C. H. 
Moss : D. J. 


Saxon ; F. C. 
Taylor : M. B. 
Thomas : D. R. 
Whitehead : P. 
Wilkinson : F. 


Designs for other subjects, from the following candi- 
dates, have also been approved : — 

Ap Gruffydd : C. 0. tiray : G. H. Wood : A. G. 

Fisher : H. N. Moore : R. S. 
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C0EEESP0XDE5CE. 

The Second Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

9 Feb. 1915. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A. 

Sir, — I would gladly have anticipated Professor 
Lethaby’.s article in the Journal of 6th February, 
simply because I reahsed some measure of apology 
was due to him immediately after I had read Mr. 
Henderson’s letter in the previous issue of the 
Journal. 

Though it is true that I was privileged to have 
Professor Lethaby’s criticism on my drawing, and his 
general approval of it, this was at least four years 
ago, so that I am fuUy aware I cannot claim his 
recognition of it as a restoration of his own. It 
would have been better had I not labelled the pub- 
lished drawing “as restored by Professor Lethaby,” but 
“ drawn by the author after a study of Prof. Lethaby’s 
pamphlet and some reference to AVood’s ‘ Ephesus.’ ” 

I regret also that I did not refer to my drawing as 
merely a diagram, intended to show general propor- 
tions only. It cannot pretend to be a study of the 
front of the temple. 

I read Mr. Henderson’s letter with interest, but 
consider Professor Lethaby’s arguments as essentially 
sound. Subject to the fact that I am not competent 
to discuss the question of the ninth column from my 
present study of the evidence, I have indeed nothing 
hut admiration for these arguments, daring as they 
are in places. 

Theodore Fvfe [F.]. 


MIXUTES. TIL 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
Wlt-lo, held Monday, 1st February 1915, at 8 p.m. — Present ; 
Mr. Oeorge Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 

(including 8 members of the Council) and 15 
Associates (including 4 members of the Council) — the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 18th January 1914, having been published 
in the Journal, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Henry Seton- 
t^lected Associate 1909, Fellow 1914 ; Francis Thomas 
AiJliam Miller, Associate, elected 1881, and Christopher Bos- 
Hood Thomas, AssocAate, elected 1901. 

The following candidates were nominated for election : — 
As A.ssociate, James MacGregor; As Hon. Associate, Walter 
Peacock,^ Treasurer to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Chairman announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the name of Frank Darling, of Toronto, 
a tit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 1915, for his executed 
^'orks as an architect. 

Consideration was resumed of the draft Revised Schedule of 
rofessionai Charges (adjourned from the meeting of 9th 
-larch 1914), commencing with Clause 10, which was passed 
printed in the draft 


huse 10. — por setting out on an estate the position of proposed 
oa(^, taking levels and preparing drawings for roads and sewers, 
PP ying for the sanction of local authorities, and supplying copies of 
this purpose, the remuneration is 2 per cent, on the esti- 
a ea cost of the proposed works. For preparing working drawings 
of roads and sewers, obtaining tenders, ^vising on 
^ and, m preparation of contract, supplying one copy of drawings 
Contractor, General Superintendence as above 
issuing certificates and passing and certifying accounts, the 
uneration is 3 per cent, on the total cost of the works in addition^to 


the 2 per cent, previously mentioned. These percentages shall cover 
the specific services mentioned in this clause or their equivalent, and 
the percentage on the total cost shall be payable by instalments from 
time to time as the work proceeds on the issue of certificates to the 
Contractor. For other services in connection with setting out land, 
including the measurement and valuation of deviations, alteratioi^, 
additions and omissions, separate charges are to be paid in accordance 
with Clause 8. 

In Clause 11 it was agreed to delete the words “ on the total 
cost ” following the percentage, and the clause was passed as 
follows • — 

ClaxLse 11. — ^For approving plans submitted by a Lessee, and for 
inspecting the buildings during their progress, so far as may be necessary 
to ensure the conditions being fulfilled, and certifying for lease when 
required, the remuneration is as follows : — 

For eaeh £100 or part of £100 of the total cost up to £500, 24 per cent. 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the total cost, from £500 to £5,000, 
14 per cent. 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the total cost above £5,000, 1 per cent. 

Clause 12 was passed without amendment as follows : — 

Clause 12. — For ^timating dilapidations and furnishing or checking 
a schedule of the same, the remuneration is 5 per cent, on the estimate, 
the minim um fee being £3 3,s. Od. For negotiating settlement of claim, 
and for other services, separate charges are to be paid in accordance 
with Clause 8. 

A proposition by Mr. Herbert Shepherd [H.], seconded by 
Mr. Percival M. Fraser [A.], that Clause 13 be amended, or a 
fresh clause be introduced, to provide that services in respect 
of notices by local or other authorities under any Acts of 
Parliament, Regulations, or ByeJaws shall be special services 
paid for in accordance witli Clause 8,” was discussed but was 
ultimately withdrawn, Mr. Shepherd agreeing to leave the 
point to the judgment of the Institute solicitors, to include or 
not, as they think fit. 

Clause 13 was then passed as printed in the draft : — 

Clause 13. — For inspecting, reporting, and advising on the sanitary 
condition of premises, the charge is in accordance with Clause 8, the 
m inim um fee being £3 Zs. Od. in addition to the cost of assistance and 
appliances. 

In Clause 14 the words the minimum fee being £3 Zs. Od.” 
were transposed from the third to the first sentence and the 
clause agreed to : — 

Clause 14. — For valuing property for whatever purpose, except as 
provided in Clause 15, the remuneration is as follows : — 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the value up to £1,000, 1 per cent., 
the minimum fee being £3 3^. Od. 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the value from £1,000 to £10,000, 

4 per cent. 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the value above £10,000, 1 per cent. 

Clause 15 was agreed to as printed in the draft : — 

Clause 15. — For valuing and negotiating the settlement of claims 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, or other Acts for the 
compulsory acquisition of property, the remuneration is on Ryde’s 
Scale as follows : — 

On Amount of SOilenunt, whether by Verdia. Ateard, or oihervnse. 
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Beyond this Half-a-Guinea per cent. 


Such remuneration shall not include the preparation of plans or 
attendances in Courts, or before Arbitrators or other tribunals. 

On Clause 16, Mr, S. Douglas Topley [H.J having moved the 
deletion of the clause on the ground that the business referred 
to therein was estate agents’, not architects' work, the pro- 
position w'as put to the Meeting, and defeated by 21 votes to 13. 

An amendment by Mr. Alex. X. Paterson [F.] to alter the 
opening words of the clause so as to read “ For advising with 
regard to the purchase of estates,” was defeated on a show of 
hands. 
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An amendment by Mr. Douglas Topley, seconded by Mr. 
W. R. Davidge [.4.], that the opening words should read ; 

“ For negotiating the purchase of estates, houses and property 
previous to undertaking architectural work in connection with 
same, the remuneration is as follows,” was defeated on a show 
of hands. 

An amendment by Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, 
seconded by Mr. Da\'idge, that the opening words should rea,d : 

If the services of an architect are required for negotiating 
the purchase of estates, houses and property, the remuneration 
is as follows,” was defeated by 26 votes to 17. 

Clause 16 was then put to the Meeting and carried by 30 
votes to 12, with the insertion of the words “ the minimum fee 
being £3 3.?. Od.” after '• 21 per cent.,” as follows ; — 

Clause 16. — For negotiating the purchase of estates, houses and 
property the remuneration is as follows : — 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the purchase price up to £500, 2J 
per cent., the minimum fee being £3 3s. Od. 

For each £100 or part of £100 of the purchase price above £500, 

1 per cent. 

In Clause 17 the figure at the end was altered to 18 ” so as 
to read Clause 18.” and the clause was otherwise passed as 
printed in the draft ; — 

Clause 17. For qualifying to give evidence, settling proofs, con- 

ferences with Solicitors and Counsel, attendances in Courts or before 
.Arbitrators or other tribunals, and for other services in connection with 
litigation and arbitration, the charges are in accordance with Clause IS. 

Clauses 18 and 19 were jiassed as printed in the draft ; — 
Clauee 18. — In oases in which charges are based upon the time 
occupied they will depend upon the professional standing of the 
Architect, the minimum fee bemg five guineas per day. 

Clause 19. — In addition to the above percentages and other charges, 
travelling and other out-of-pocket expenses are in all cases to be paid 
bv the client. If the site is at such a distance as to lead to an e.vcep- 
tional expenditure of time in travelling, an additional charge may be 
made 

Mr. A. R. Jemraett [F.] moved that there be appended to 
the Schedule, as a note. No. 7 of the Council Resolutions as to 
Professional Conduct printed on page 70 of the Krdendar— 
viz. : •* That in the opinion of the Council the businesses of 
auctioneering and estate agency are inconsistent with the 
profession of' an architect." 

The proposition, seconded by Mr. Davidge, was put to the 
Meeting and lost. , , ,, , 

The Chairman agreed to a suggestion by Mr. Alan Munby 
[F. I that the charges in the Revised Schedule should be care- 
fully checked to en.sure that they are in no case lower than 
the'Si’ale of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Revi.sed Schedule, subject to the various amendments 
ordered by the lleneral Body, was then put as a complete 
document and carried unanimously. 

In reply to a question the Chairman stated that the Revised 
Schedule' as amended would be submitted forthwith to the 
Institute solicitors and got ready for publication, and that it 
would come into operation as soon as the Council deemed the 
moment favourable. 

On the motion of Jlr. Herbert Shepherd the thanks of the 
Institute were accorded by acclamation to the members — 
Messrs. Atkin-Berry, Ernest Flint, Edward Greenop, George 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, and W. Henry White — who had 
rendered such able service on behalf of the Institute and the 
profession at large in the com [illation of the new Scale. 

The Meeting closed at 9.4.5 p.m. 


Associate, elected 1882 ; Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin, 
Licentiate. 

The President, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Board of Architectural Education, presented the Ashpitel 
Prize for 1914 to Mr. George Eric Francis [Probationer 1910, 
Student 1912], who was reported by the Board to have distin- 
guished himself most highly in the Final Examinations of the 
year. 

The President presented the Pugin Medal to Mr. William 
Cecil Young, who was awarded the Pugin Studentship last 
year and had fulfilled its conditions to the satisfaction of the 
Council. 

Mr. And. N. Prentice [F.] read a Paper on Aechitecttjeal 
S cTXPTURE IX Sp-VIX and illustrated it by lantern slides. 

A discussion on 4Ir. Prentice’s Paper ensued, and on the 
motion of Mr. IV. R. Colton, A.R.A., seconded by Professor 
Gerald Moira [Hon. -4.], a vote of thanks w'as passed to Mr. 
Prentice by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed at 9.45 p.m. 


Surveyors’ Institution Memorandum re Attendances on 
Sub-Contractors, 

Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle [A.] writes : “ On page 466 of 
the Journal for 6th February, par. beginning ‘The word 
“attendance,”’ in line 2 ‘castings’ should read ‘casings.’ 
This is a misprint in the original circular issued by the 
Surveyors’ Institution.” 

The Quebec Association of Architects. 

The members of the Province of Quebec Association of 
Architects, allied to the R.I.B.A., have cancelled their annual 
banquet, and sent a subscription of §85 to the Fratemite des 
Arti.stes, France, on behalf of the families of soldiers killed in 
the war. The Association has sustained a great loss by the 
death of Professor Doumic, one of its leading members, who 
was killed fighting with his regiment in France. 

The War and the Wood-Carver. 

Among the crafts hit by the War few are suffering more 
acutely than that of the wood-carver. It is understood that 
in London, despite the fact that some hundred or so have 
joined the Colours, two-thirds of the craft are workless, and the 
outlook for the future is as unpromising as anything could 
be. It is a lamentable state of things, bad not' only for the 
worker, but for the art itself. Many a youth with natural 
talent for the work, seeing the distres.sing position of those 
whose livelihood it is, is deterred from taking it up as a career, 
and the art loses a promising exponent. The architect owes 
much to the wood-carver, for by the aid of the latter he is 
enabled to put those delicate touches to the picture in the 
solid which seem to wake it into life, and arouse in the mind 
of the beholder a sense of richness, of completion, and of 
satisfaction. As it was once put in a Paper on Wood-carving 
read at the Institute, “ As the poet uses the rhythmic metre the 
better to express the flights of his fancy, so should the architect 
employ carving to raise his simple construction from the land 
of prose to the realm of poetry.” The attention of readers is 
called to Mr. Aumoniei's admirably presented appeal for 
the encouragement and support of his fellow-craftsmen 
printed on the back cover of the present issue. 


At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-1.5. held Monday, 1.3th February 1915, at 8 p.m. — Pre- 
sent : Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 25 
Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 20 Associates, 
10 Licentiates, 3 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors — the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 1st February 1915 were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members : — 
Henry Dawson, elected As.sociate 1859. Fellov 1809 ; George 
Herbert Burstow, Associnte. elected 1910 : John .lames Smith. 


Books received. 

The Ancient and Mediajval Architecture of India: A Study of 
Indo-Aryan Civilization. By E. B. Havell. Sm. 4o. Bond. 1915. 
30s net. (John Murray, Albemarle Street ] 

Building Construction Drawing : A Class-book for the Elementary 
btudent and Artisan. By Richard B. Eaton, Lecturer on Build* 
ing Construction, Poole School of Art and Technology. Parts !• 
and II 2(5 Plates in each Part. l.s. 6d. each Part. 4o. Lend. 
1914 [E. & F. X. Spon, Ld , 57 Haymarket.) 

bpons Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Pric e Book. 1915. Edited 
by Clyde Young [F.) and Stanford U. Brooks [F.]. 42nd edit. 
2«. 6a.. by post 2s. 8d. [E, & F. N. Spon, Ld., 57 Haymarket.] 
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Tomb of Martin Vasquez de Ares, Cathedral of Siguenea. 



Tomb of the Constable Don Pedro de Velasco and his 'Wife, Burgos Cathedral. 


ABCHITECTUIUL SCULPTURE IN SPAIN. 

By And. N. Prentice [E.]. 

{Continued from j)aqe ISO.) 

'^ITH the early Eenaisssance movement, especially in the south, a whole series of monuments 
V W greatest historical interest came into being, in which all the forms and motives of 

' ’ this style are represented : medallion reliefs, statuettes, garlands of fruit, winged lions, 

and other animals. The Florentine sculptor,' Domenico Faneelli, came over to execute the monument 
erected to the Catholic Kings of Granada. He is also said to be responsible for the tomb of Prince 
•Tuan at Avila and that of Cardinal Ximeiies at Alcala de Henaras, but recent authorities are of the 
opinion that he acted more in the capacity of artist-in-chief over a group of skilled workers. The 
Spanish sculptor, Bartolome Ordonez, without doubt collaboi'ated with Faneelli, for it is known that 
he went over to Carrara from his native town of Barcelona to execute the memorial to Cardinal 
Ximenes. Faneelli having died in 15-20, Ordonez was chosen to complete the work. There seems, 
also, to be no doubt that Ordonez was the author of the tombs of .Juana la Imca and her husband, 
Philip L, placed somewhat later at the side of the monument of her father and mother in the Eoyal 
< hapel of Granada. 

Iluch praise has been lavished on these famous monuments. Their creation caused great excite- 
ment amongst artists of all nations, and when the scheme was first promoted foreign sculptors hurried 
to Granada. It is stated by some writers that a competition was instituted and that the famous 
Italian sculptor, Torregiano, who designed the tomb of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, was one of 
file unsuccessful competitors. Torregiano afterw.rrds carried out many statues in beville. where he 
ultimately settled and died of a broken heart. Of the two monuments I am rather inclined to choose 
Fiat of Juana and her husband as being the most interesting ; it is boldly conceived, and much vigour 
imparted by the animated figures placed at the corners. Nevertheless, it must not be claimed that 
the figure sculptors of the Eenaissance were on a higher plane than their immediate predecessors ; 
neither in expression or character, nor in observation of nature, nor in gift of story-telling vere the 
Penaissance sculptors superior to their brethren of the late Gothic period which we ha\e just been 
diseuj^.^iug. 

It was not long before Spain found a great exponent of the new art. The influence of Michael 
Angelo soon had an effect on the Spanish temperament. His work appealed to their feeling for the 
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serious, the dignified and the deeply emotional. The name of Alonso Berruguete is identified more 
than any other with this whole period, especially with the grotesque style. He was born in the year 



The Ketablo Mayor, Seville Cathedral. 


14S0 and was the son of the King's painter. On arriving in Italy he entered the studio of Michael 
Angelo, where he was entrusted with the copying of the Pisan Cartoon. On his return to Spain in 1520 
Charles \ . appointed him to be io\al sculjitor anil painter. His carvings in wood and stone are to be 
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found throughout the country. Some of his principal works in wood are the carvings on the Gospel- 
side of the choir stalls in Toledo Cathedral. He also left^many notewoi thy tombs, of which perhaps the 
best known is the monument to Archbishop Tavera in the Afuera Hospital at Toledo, said to be his 
last work. The sculpture of this tomb is distinguished, although mannered, and the Michael Angelo 
character of the kneeling figures is distinctly observable. He also carried out the tombs of Don -Juan 
de Kojas and his wife in the church of San Pablo at Palencia. These are kneeling figures full of 
character. 

In my opinion his finest work is that of St. Secundus, Bishop of Avila, in the little church of San 

Secundo in that city. The monument stands by itself 
on the floor of the church, and is the only instance 
within my knowledge of a single kneeling figure 
being placed in such a position. Underneath the 
statue is a charmingly sculptured base of low pro- 
portions, while in front of the Archbishop a prie-dieu 
is added, which imparts balance and finish to the 
whole composition. There is another example in 
metal of a kneeling statue in the church of San Pedro 
de Lerma, near to Valladolid, the work of Juan 
Arfes, the celebrated silversmith and a member of 
the great Arfe family, famous for their skill in 
creating metal custodias for most of the important 
cathedrals in Spain. 

Leaving the interesting subject of tombs, I now 
j)ropose to discuss, briefly, the most remarkable 
features of a Spanish Cathedral— namely, the altar- 
pieces or Retablo Mayors, as they were called. Prom 
a very early date the choir of a Spanish cathedral 
l»ecame located in the centre of the building imme- 
diately to the west of the transept crossing, and it 
usually occuj)ied about three bays of the nave. 
Pacing it, on the east side of the crossing, was the 
Papilla Pieal. placed in that part of the buildingwhicb 
formed the choir in an English Cathedral. The 
spaces occupied by the choir and the CapiUa Heal 
Were enclosed on three sides by lofty stone screens. 

It seems therefore fitting that the large expanse 
of blank wall, on the outside of the choir, called the 
Trascoro, should be utilised for the display of sculp- 
tirne The peculiar position of the choir was owing 
to the admission (jf the laity to the tran-;ept in front of the altar. Many critics complain of the interrup- 
tion of the general view of the nave, caused by the lofty walls of the choir, as no complete view of the 
interior is possible. An American writer very aptly descrilies this obstruction as “ sticking hke a 
bone in the throat. The Trascoro in the Seo Cathedra] at Zaragoza is a typical illustration of our 
subject. The enclosure, in this case, is just high enough to allow the eye to take in the general propor- 
tions of tile interior. Constructed in marlile about tlie year 15JS. of a perhaps conventional Italian 
type, tills screen is the production of the sculptor Tudelilla. Other fine Trascoros are in the Cathedrals 
of Palencia. Leon, and Avila. 

The back of the Papilla Re.d in the c.ithe Irals called the Trassagrario. was often richlv decorated. 
In Burgos Cathedral it was c impletelv covered with sculpture. 
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Here are three magnificent ):)as-reliefs, executed by the famous Philip cle Yigaini, surnamed 
Borgoiia, whom I have mentioned before. He was of Burgimdian origin, but a native of Burgos, and 
received his training in Prance as a carver of images. These reliefs of the Passion are perhaps the most 
pregnant work of this period of the transition. In the first, Jesus goes out of Jerusalem to Calvary, 
accompanied by St. Simon, the 


cross-bearer; the second repre- 


sents the Crucifixion. These fine 
reliefs, which I consider to be 
most impressive works, were the 
result of a competition, won by 
young Borgona, and it was after 
their completion that he went to 
Italy, where he acquired his 
knowledge of Itahan forms and 
his insight into their grace and 
delicacy. 

The altar-pieces of Spain are 
the distinguished expression of 
the country’s art, and their con- 
struction gave endless employ- 
ment to the architect, the sculp- 
tor. and the painter. In no 
other country have their works 
developed and assumed such 
Jiuge proportions. At first we 
find them as screens, dating 
hack to the twelfth century, 
''hen small portable altars or 
diptyches were used by Generals 
to pray in front of before going 
mto battle. An early specimen 
IS preserved in the Escorial. The 
homanes([ue churches contain a 
few Retablos of moderate size, 
designed on simple lines. As 
they devfcloj)ed in scale and im- 
portance, the sculptured panels 
gave place to painted ones, and 
the many compartments into 
"hich they were divided became 



eclosed in Gothic frames and Door of a private House, opposite the Cathedral, Avila, Spain. 

tnvceries richly painted and 

gdded. Retablos with painted subjects taking the place of sculptured panels, may be found at 
Salamanca in the old cathedral, and an example of later date at Avila. This type of Eetablo, how- 
ever, had a short existence ; the inherent Spanish feeling for the realistic, strongly countenanced by 
tfie Church, revived the old tradition of combining both arts. The sculptured panels appeared again, 
and at the end of the fifteenth century, when the vitality of Spain was at its highest, the carvings were 
entirely coloured and gilt. ■ 
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The method adopted is most mteresting. Different sets of artists completed these polychromes. 
First, and most important, there rvas the tracer — the chief artist — who furnished the design both for 
the whole work and its ornaments of statuary ; he also superintended its execution, and was the archi- 


tect de facto. To him the sculptors, ornamenters 



dilver Cussodia, CurU.jva Cathedral. 


, master masons and master carpenters were subor- 
dinate, but the painters, damaskers, and gilders 
were free from his control. To the members of 
the guild the tracers were known as " Archi- 
tectural Assemblers," the sculptors and carvers as 
Imagers,” the body painters, who coloured the 
flesh of the figures, as ■' Encamadores,” and the 
garment or stuff painters and the gilders as 
the ■■ Estofadores ’ and “ Doradores.” The 
Encamadores.” or flesh painters, held a position 
of high importance, and it was not unusual for 
them to receive for their work as much as half of 
the entire sum paid. Many of the great Spanish 
painters were polychromists, and in later times 
such men as Zurbaran and Murillo collaborated 
with sculptors in colouring their productions. 

The Eetablo at Tarragona Cathedral is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest in Spain. I 
regret, however, that my recollection of it is 
somewhat vague, my visit to that town dating 
back to the year 1890. It is the masterpiece of 
the Catalan artist, Pedro Juan, who afterwards 
was invited to Zaragoza to design the altar-piece 
for the 8eo Cathedral. 

In the same city are two very beautiful 
Retablos by Damien Forment, a Spanish sculptor, 
already referred to. Forment was born in Valencia 
and studied in Italy. M’hether he Avas a pupil of 
Donatello or not he must have acquired his 
knoAvledge of carving under one of the greatest 
masters. The main fact remains that Zaragoza is 
fortunate in possessing in the cathedral of the 
Pilar, and in the church of San Pablo, specimens 
of his A ery liest Avoi'k. 'They are both noteAvorthv 
tV»r their bold design, restraint in size, and the 
Italian feeling imparted into their sculi)tures. 
AiHjther prominent feature is that, in the canopy 
work and decoration of the broad frame sur- 


rounding the lletablo, Foi'inent remained faithful 
to the tiothic tiadition. That the lletal)lo of the Pilar must liaAe lieen a polychrome is CA'ident 
from the presence of colour on two of the figures, placed on the light and left of the altar, ruined, no 
doubt, by the injudicious washing of the alabaster reliefs in later times. 

The Eetablo of San Pablo, although luvsenting the same boldness of outline, suffers under a close 
inspection. The carvings, prol.ably carried out by his pupils, aie in this case all in Avood, but they 
are Avanting in delicacy and refinement. . 
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With the advancement of time huge Eetablos rapidly arose, soaring up to prodigious heights. 
All that had been expressed in earlier examples by painted groups on panels were translated into 
sculptures. 

The general impression conveyed to the mind on observing these Eetablos is less pleasing, and the 
eye is fatigued on attempting an examination of their detail. A case in point is the Eetablo at Seville 
Cathedral [see p. 196]. Apparently the designers, accustomed to certain shapes and forms, the out- 
come of decorating spaces of moderate dimensions, could not grasp a really big subject, and tried, by 
contenting themselves with a multiplication of parts, to gain the desired spaciousness. This otheiwise 
magnificent Eetablo at Seville covers an area of almost 4,000 square feet. The scheme was conceived 
in 1482 by the Flemish sculptor Dancart, who, in order to facilitate the completion of the work, em- 
ployed larch as the material. Wood now entirely took the place of stone and alabaster. It lent itself 
better to a colour treatment and for carving into filigree work. The new material was soon mastered, 
and was fashioned into incredible forms, just as if it had been as soft and phable as gold leaf. Every- 
thing that could be fashioned in wood may be found on the Seville Eetablo, such as figures, foliage, 
tracery, mouldings, and all sorts of conventionalised ornament. 

In my opinion the most successful example of these huge works is the Eetablo at Toledo Cathedral, 
in the Capilla Eeal, designed by Philip de Borgona. The composition presents a playful variety of form, 
combined with a vigour of detail that is very satisfying. It may be noticed that there is a certain 
variety in the spacing of the compartment, and that the whole work bears distinctly the impress of no 
ordinary designer. The character of the draperies alone would suggest a northei-n artist. On the 
other hand, the Eetablo at Seville displays Gothic details, blended with eastern forms, and other 
characteristic Spanish motives, which must not be overlooked, notably in the canopy work. It may, 
therefore, on this account be claimed to be a better representation of native Spanish art. 

Other Eetablos of the Toledo type, by Flemish artists, are at Oviedo and Valladolid. Then we 
have the elaborate works at Burgos, carried out by the Siloes, father and son. 

Each Spanish town had a type of Eetablo peculiar to itself. At Burgos a large carved 
circle composed of winged angels, introduced into the upper tier, is a motive common to both 
Eetablos at the churches of Miraflores and St. Nicolas. In the former edifice the circle encloses 
a large crucifix attended on either side by the Virgin and St. .John, while a symbolical pehcan, feed- 
ing its young with its own blood, is carved above the Cross. The entire surface of this vast creation 
was gilt with the gold said to have been brought from America after the second joui-ney of Columbus. 

At the church of St. Nicolas the Eetablo is even more crowded with figures, and shows to what 
an almost insane extent the church encouraged the use of statuary. One can hardly imagine sufficient 
room left to squeeze in an additional figure. 

I must not omit to mention that little gem of the wood-carver s art — viz., the Eetablo in the chapel 
nt the Condestables in Burgos Cathedral. For colour, the tender ren lering of its sculpt ure.s, and com- 
plete harmony it is unsurpassed. 

ood-carving as a favourite art remained in Spain for several centuries sifter the Spaniards learned 
f" excel imdei- the skilled tutelage of the great masters from Germany and Flanders. The art of carving 
became highly honoured. An early ordinance of Seville referring to wood-carving, masonry, and build- 
ing esteems it “ a noble art and"^ self-contained, that increaseth the nobleness of the King and his 
Kingdom, that pacifieth the people, and spreadeth love among mankind conducting to much good. 

The silversmith’s art attained a place of equal importance, and I give as an example the Custodia 
from Cordova Cathedral, completed in 1513 by Enrique de Arphe. 

In conclusion : after an examination of these magnificent works, it seems sad to realise tliat the 
Slory of Spain has departed. Whether we wander through the deserted cities of Castille or make a 
pdgrimage to some remote cathedral, it is manifest that in matters of art this once powerful empire 
has never ceased to exist, but still continues to rouse our wonder and admiration. Amidst crumbling 

U I> 
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decay still stand the monuments of Spain’s greatness. If nowhere else in the world such glorious 
Avorks of art are to he found amidst such poverty, let us hope for a speedy revival in Spain of those 
factors which will raise it once more to its former position amongst the nations and cause it to take 
its place amongst the highest artistic circles of the world. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ekxest Newton, A.E.A., Frcsidenf, in the Chair. 


Mr. tv. ROBERT COLTON, A.R.A.. in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Prentice, said : Strictly from the 
•sculptor’s point of view 1 feel that amid all this mag- 
nificence of Spanish sculpture one is a little bit lost ; 
one feels that it is a case of gilding the hly, that it is 
crowding up detail to e.xcess. There is not only a 
crowding of beautiful detail too closely, and making it 
ineffective in that way, but, beyond that, the archi- 
tect, or the master-tracer, as I believe he was called, 
had the sculptor under his direction, therefore the 
sculptor is not to blame. But the painter, I bebeve, 
was free, he was not under the control of the master- 
tracer. Thus I think the painter was a little guilty in 
the matter : that he did, after making this tremen- 
dous excess of ornament, colour it vividly with blues 
and reds, and, beyond that, gilded it. I daresay the 
effect is very fine from the barbaric side, but one regrets 
that with all the precious work which was e.xpended 
upon those decorations there was not more reticence, 
more arrangement of spaces and masses of decoration. 
That is the point which strikes me mo.st, although I 
have been told that a very distinguished sculptor 
indeed, perhaps one of the most distingui.shed sculp- 
tors of this age. obtained his inspiration from studying 
Spanish sculpture. I think that is possible, but 1 do 
feel it is not so much in the sculpture itself where the 
defect lies, but in the crowding up of that mas.s of work 
into a very small space. From the sculptor's point of 
view, the scale of the sculpture is too small, and there 
is too much put into a confined space. However 
beautiful in detail it may be. its beauty cannot he dis- 
tinguished under these conditions. 

Profe.ssor GERALD ilOIRA [Hon. .1.]. in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, said : I am sure no words of 
ouns can add anything to the delight that Mr. Prentice 
has afforded us I feel that in the old Bpani.sh times 
painters were able to come somewhat by their own ; 
as to-day the sculptors have it all their own way. so in 
the old days the painters had their time ; tfiev were 
allowed to haA e a whack at the sculptors and paint all 
over their work, which must have been a great nlea- 
.sure to them. The sculptors complained tlia^- much of 
it was gilded ; I e.xpect that was all the gold that thev 
saw, that is, the gold they put on in the gilding ! 
LMdoubtedIv. the feeling one has in seeing those beau- 
tiful things is that there is terrible overcrowding. But 
I think one must remember that the overcrowding was 


more due to the desire to illustrate than to a desire to 
produce an artistic work. And 1 am not quite sure 
whether very much better instruction is not brought 
about by the mere desire to illustrate what is given to 
one. 

Mr. a. T. BOLTON, F.S.A. [F.] ; I have particular 
pleasure in supporting this vote of thanks. Over 
twenty years have elapsed since to some extent I 
followed on my friend Mr. Prentice’s tracks in Spain, 
when I saw a number of those places which he has 
so clearly de.scribed to us to-night. I do not think 
myself that Spain is at all the coimtry for a young 
architect to visit at the commencement of his studies, 
because most of what there is to be seen there has 
been better done elsewhere, notably in France and in 
Italy. Spain is a country where you see things done 
in a way which is e.xtraordinarily .stimulating and 
illuminating when you have seen the more orthodox 
masterpieces. The best idea of Spain, I suppose, is to 
be obtained from the sketch books of David Roberts 
and ’V^il d’Amil, who have caught in a marvellous way 
the main characteristics of Spanish work, and have 
given us .some idea of that strongly pictorial, even 
dramatic, character which runs all through Spanish 
art. I think the conclusion vou will come to w'hen you 
liave visited the country is that painting, rather than 
architecture or sculpture, is the art of Spam. Mr. Pren- 
tice is certainly right in saying that the work of the 
Romanesque period is extraordinarilv fine. It is to 
my mind the most artistic and refined work in that 
country. 1 went myself to Leon, Oviedo and Narranco, 
and found the work there, like most of that period in 
the northern part of Spam, extraordinarily interest- 
ing. It shows Avhat a wonderful period the Roman- 
esque really was. They were then on the verge of 
developing a style of extraordinary refinement and 
interest when, as it seems to us. the thread was cut by 
the introductionof Gothic, under the powerful influence 
of the French. The north of Spain, as was also the 
case with Germany, was carried off its feet, and Leon 
and, to a large extent, Burgos are French Gothic 
cathedrals. The upper part of Leon Cathedral was 
only completed in that Early Renaissance period of 
which we have heard to-night, and I saw at Leon a 
vast mas.s of stone accumulated at the base of the 
cathedral walls which was all this same Early Re" 
naissance work, which had been taken down in order 
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that the cathedral might be put back to the period 
in which it tvas designed ! Spain, as a whole, is re- 
markably rich ill this Early Renaissance work, and it 
IS remarkable how the reredoses, choir fittings, screens, 
altar frontals, and choral music books have survived. 
Salamanca, of which you have seenseveral views, is the 
Oxford of Spain, and there is no part of Spain where 
more time can be pleasantly spent than in that fas- 
cinating city. We ha^-e been told to-night about the 
fortunate decision to preserve the old Cathedral of 
Salamanca. It is built in an early, half Romanesque, 
half Gothic style, and the centre tower or lantern 
proved very inspiring to Richardson in the design of 
that fine church which he built — Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. Berrugete, the sculptor, particularly mentioned 
to-night, brought from Italy something of the school 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo into Spain. To my 
mind, a building which Mr. Prentice, of course, knows 
very well, the Palace of Charles V., at Granada, the 
fajade of which is built in coloured marbles and golden- 
yellow stone, contains Berghetti’s finest panels. They 
are carried out with all that knowledge of and interest 
m anatomy which Michael Angelo was responsible for 
introducing into sculpture. When we come to the 
last part of the paper deahng with reredoses, we are in 
touch with some of the most characteristic things in 
t'pain. The climate of that country is characterised 
liy an extraordinarily brilliant sunshine. Entering a 
Spanish cathedral in its comparative darkness you 
^ee at the end an enormous blaze of direct and re- 
flected lights, produced by the whole mass of the 
areat reredos, perhaps some 40 feet wide by 60 feet 
high, which may be entirely gilt. Treated like that 
fhe feature becomes, as it were, an enormous piece 
"f nietal-work. I do not think you can judge it from 
die point of view of wood-work or masonry : it has 
a character of its own. Turning to the question 
"f Colouring, we see the importance of the ‘‘ Encarna- 
dore.s, ’ tho.se who painted the exposed part of the 
hmires : the flesh tints employed by them are to 
make the figures literally alive. The Virgin of the 
^even Sorrows will have seven daggers plunged in the 
cuidest fashion into her bosom, her face wdll be a 
direct imitation of a human face, so that you will lose 
die ide.T of the figure being sculpture and find your.«elf 
m the presence of a life drama. That intense craving 
m reali.sni is very prevalent in Spain. There will 
a Ways be the two schools, that in which the un- 
'cen is figured, and that in which the actual is 
depicted, and in Spain Murillo stands for the one and 
ela.squez for the other. That intense Spanish real- 
ism IS as striking in their architecture and sculpture as 
It is in their literature or their painting. The student 
lould understand that in regard to no country is it 
luoie necessary to read up the subject beforehand. I 
lecollect that after my return from .Spain I had a 
I'tter from that country from Mr. .Stewart, whom we 
ia\e .so unfortunately lost. He wrote in evident dis- 
ticss, saying he was not seeing what he expected to see, 
and asking where had I been, and where ought he to go? 


That may happen if we go to Spain unless we have had 
the hint to look the matter up very carefullyin advance, 
because in that country there are none of those delight- 
ful casual things which in Italy, France, and England 
make almost any old village a place of some interest. 
In Spain you go long, tiresome railway journeys from 
one big town to another, and, except for a few isolated 
castles and monasterie.s, the country is rather a desert. 
Therefore it is advisable to study the subject in 
advmnce, and there is no book on the fascinating period 
to which Mr. Prentice has, so wisely, confined his and 
our attention to-night which is equal to his own 
beautiful book that we all know so well. 

Mr. J. D. grace, F.S.A. [Hon. M.] : I should like 
to be allowed to add my word of cordial recognition of 
the admirable Paper we have heard. And I thank 
Mr. Prentice particularly for the magnificent illustra- 
tions that he has shown, without which the Paper 
itself would have been almost lost ; and I refer not 
only to the lantern illustrations, but also to those 
admirable models of w'hat sketching should be which 
he has also placed on the wmlls. I could not help 
regretting that while Professor Moira wms speaking he 
did not put in a word for the painters. These elabor- 
ate gilt reredoses are not strictly shown as sculpture ; 
they are the decorative focus of the church, and they 
are treated somewhat as ivory carving might be 
treated. The explanation of them is rendered in- 
finitely more clear by their colouring, and coloured 
sculpture is almost a speciality of Spanish work. I do 
not think Mr. Prentice laid quite as much stress as he 
might have done on the wood carving, the v'ery 
remarkable carved figures in wood, painted. They 
are remarkable both for their vigour of execution, the 
management of the draperies, and the colouring, which 
is very expressive and assists in the explanation, at a 
distance, of the figures themselves. I believe w’e have 
a few of the carved figures at Kensington, which are 
characteristic examples, if I remember aright. The 
crowding which has been spoken of I was very much 
struck with in Spain, not only as regards the reredoses, 
but even the exterior sculpture ; the ornamental and 
figure sculpture is crowded together in such a way as 
very much to diminish the recognition of the construc- 
tive feature. I do not think the architecture, as such, 
gains to the extent it might have done had the 
sculpture been more restricted and spaced in better 
recognition of the intention of the architect. But 
that is criticising the past. I think if one looks at it 
as in anv" sense a model for the future that this 
crowding must be j'egarded as a defect. It is extra- 
ordinarily effective and bold in some ways — for in- 
stance, the heraldic work. The use in .Spain of 
heraldry in sculpture is very remarkable and very 
effective. If one has to think of heraldry in connec- 
tion with architecture I think Spain is the place in 
which to studv' it. The actual execution of the sculp- 
ture never attained to the refinement of the French 
work ; it has the appearance of what we may call 
more hastv' work, there is not that lov ing care about 
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it which French and Italian sculpture shows. Never- 
theless, it is an extremely interesting school ; hut I 
agree with Mr. Bolton that Spain is not the place for 
the young architect to study in. 

The president, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said : I regret very much that I have never visited 
Spain to see ’wdlh my own eyes the interesting work 
which Mr.Prentice has shown us on the screen to-night. 
A photograph, of course, only gives a very general 
idea, and we have to imagine all the sunlight and 
colour. Mr. Prentice introduced us to Spanish archi- 
tecture when he puhhshed his charming sketches, 
some of which are exhibited on the walls, in book form 
years ago. IVe are now indebted to him for a most 
interesting and suggestive Paper on architectural 
sculpture. Several speakers have said that Spain is 
not a good place for young architects to study in ; but 
I have no doubt that, when the war is over, a good 
many architects who have never been to Spain will 
want to go, simply to see the buildings which have 
been illustrated this evening. And, in due time, their 
studies will be digested, and will help to form the 
British architecture of the future. British architects 
have, however, a great power of assimilation and a 
very sturdy digestion, and I think we may be sure 
that, in spite of their mixed diet, their work will 
always have a distinctly British character. 

Mr. prentice, in reply, said : I am afraid I shall 
not be able to reply to all the questions which have 
been raised, but I have very much pleasure in thank- 
ing those gentlemen who have kindly come forward to 
take part in the discussion, and also our distinguished 
guests for their valuable criticisms and their kind 
appreciation of my efforts to throw some light on this 
vast subject. It is true that a gi-eat deal of the sculp- 
ture of Spain was executed by foreign artists and is 
e.xceedingly rich, but much of it is of genuine native 
inspiration. Spanish sculpture can hardly be com- 
pared with that of other countries. IVithout doubt, 
much of it was executed for the Church, and statues 
were carved almost for the e.xclusive use of religious 
orders. The desire for realism was very strong, and 
hence the use of colour, which was employed in order 
to render the figures more lifelike. And I think it can 
be claimed that Spanish character expres.^es it.self 
more strongly in sculpture than in painting. I am 
afraid the time at my disposal has been altogether 
too short to enable me to do justice to the subject. 
I should have liked to give some description of 
the carvings on the choir stalls, beginning with the 
beautiful medireval work in Leon and Segovia 
cathedrals, displaying the skilled and ma.sterlv chisel- 
ling of the Flemish and German sculptors. Time has 
also prevented me from mentioning the fine fountains 
and monuments in the Royal palaces, gardens, and 
other places. 

Mr. I\ . GILBERT, of the Bromsgrove Guild, 
writes : — 

One point raised in Mr. Prentice's lecture has always 


appealed to me — the cosmopolitanism of art. Mr. 
Cass Gilbert once said to me, " Art knows no pohtical 
frontiers.” This is true. The finest periods of art have 
always been when artists drawn from aU nationahties 
have associated together. The fine works shown on the 
screen were the works of men of all nationalities, drawn 
together at various periods by some great patron. You 
remember at Versailles there were not only French- 
men, but Italians, Flamands, Alsatians, and many 
other nationahties, aU equally inspiring one another, all 
bringing from various quarters the traditions that each 
had learnt. IVe saw the same thing in our own coun- 
try when Torrigiano worked alongside the English 
sculptors in Westminster Abbey, and again later when 
the Dutch and English sculptors left their mark in an 
epoch of the sculptor’s art in our own country — ^when 
Nicolas Stone brought over the traditions he learnt 
from the great Hollander responsible for the tomb of 
William the Silent in Delft. So, as Mr. Prentice has 
well pointed out, w^e see Flamands, French, Germans, 
Burgundians, and Itahans w’orking alongside the 
Spanish artists. It is quite possible that there were 
English artists there too. 

Another point which has always appealed to me in 
sculpture is that sculpture is a book which reveals to 
you more truly than any other art the temperament 
of the people, tneir aspirations and ambitions, in its 
subconsciousness of expression . If there is one art more 
than another which puts on record the soul of a nation 
during any particular time or stress through which 
the nation passes, it is sculpture. I believe that it 
is expressed unknowingly and that it is the perspec- 
tive of time which allows us to see it truly. I have in 
mind Bath Abbey with the work of the lesser sculptors 
of the eighteenth century. These memorials express 
to my mind in a way that no other art can the fife of 
England at the time — the hidden hfe of the country, 
the dilletautism, the neatly turned phrase, the pohshed 
perfection of dress, the veneer with which anybody 
who was anybody clothed himself in that Addison age. 
I ha\n in mind again St. Gaudens’ fine rehef in the 
gardens of the City Square in Boston. I see it under 
the flickering sunhght through the trees. It is said to 
offend all the ethics of sculpture in the action it ex- 
presses. But to my mind that and another piece of 
St. Gaudens work to which I shall refer express the 
temperament of the American people and the times 
such as no other art can that I know^ of. In looking 
at this wonderful panel of sculpture I seem to hear the 
tramp of the soldiers, filled with American determina- 
tion and nervous, strong energy, marching to fulfil a 
great ideal. The negro in the ranks (the ranks of 
the North) is marching to free the negro of the 
South the whole to found the Unity of the 
States. And when you look at it you remember 
what that determination demanded in the war of 
brother against brother — you remember that ceaseless 
marching and counter-marching in the Valley of the 
Shenandoah. \ou see the whole, set in a frame of 
classic design of Stanford White’s, unconsciously again 
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appealing to the great Imperial destiny which every 
American believes in his heart belongs to him. St. 
Gaudens again exposes the same nervous characteris- 
tics of the American people in his statue of Sherman 
which looks down towards old New York. It is not 
difficult to imagine what the fulfilment by Sherman of 
his task meant to the American people, and when you 
look at the statue you not only see the pride of the 
General at a successful issue, but you easily picture the 
rehef of the people crowding into the cheering streets, 
strewing flowers in the path of the victorious troops — 
the horse itself feels the pride of the moment as it lifts 
its hoof over the branches of the fir. 

So it was in these times which Mr. Prentice has 
brought us through. Vasco de Gama had rounded the 
Cape ; Columbus, Pizarro, and Cortez had discovered 
new worlds, and had not only discovered new worlds 
but the riches of new worlds. The Spanish people 
became suddenly the richest in Europe. This found 
expression in their art, and particularly in the art of 


the sculptor. They adorned their buildings in a frenzy 
of sculpture. They dared everything ; laws of arrange- 
ment, canons of arrangement, were violently thrown 
aside in their voyages for new effects. Just as their 
explorers opened up new lands, their sculptors opened 
up new worlds in aesthetics, and in their art we see the 
gorgeous dress of ceremonials, the pride of a conquer- 
ing nation warmed by its conquests in a land of never- 
faiUng sun. 

The time through which we ourselves are now pass- 
ing will one day have its record for our posterity — the 
silent, glim determination, the unity of our purpose, 
the vastness of the struggle, the far-reaching effects 
over our Empire, the quietening of all internal discord. 
The very vastness of it all may ensure that it may be 
years before the vibrations may be seized and set down 
by the sculptors, but assuredly they will be, and form 
a record of our time and of our race and destiny. 

Such seems to be the art and the duty of expression 
of the sculptor. 
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PvETIEAYS. 

THE MINISTRY OF ART. 

The Ministry of Art. By Ralph Adan.sCram, Litt.D.. F.A.I.A. 

Svo. Boston, 1914 . [Houghton Mifflin Co.. Riier'iide Press, 

Cnnihridge.] 

There is nothing new under the sun (the phrase 
itself has a faint touch of familiarity), and Mr. Cram, 
the author of these eiiiht Papers, would lay no claim to 
being unaided in evolving the philosophy which runs 
through them. He would, in a sense, deprecate 
originality, having no liking for departure from beaten 
tracks, whether by Protestant reformers or prophets 
of lart nouveau. His sympathy is all with the spirit of 
high tradition, the handing on of the old torch, lather 
than a striving after new lights. 

But there is no sense of staleness in this hook ; its 
ideas have come vividly to Mr. Cram; he holds them 
with obvious sincerity, proclaims them with enlivening 
enthusiasm, and in The Ministry of Art, as well as in 
the great buildings at West Point, he manifests a 
sense of “ style.” 

This is a fighting book, and those who, instead of ap- 
preciating “■ Fr. Figgis, Fr. Wagget and Fr. McNabb,” 
go a-whoring after “ Campbell, Canon Henson, and 
Mrs. Eddy,” must expect hard knocks ; but in some of 
the lectures one is led, in great content, by the peaceful 
paths of acknowledged fact, to the final and possibly 
provocative conclusion. For instance, in the chapter 
about ” The Gothic Re.storation.” on the way to an 
apotheosis of the mediev'al manner, we are conducted 
down the line of Victorian splendour in the States, and 
shown strange, half-forgotten wonders. AVe see speci- 
mens of the '■ Gra'co- Baptist Style, with porticoes 
of classical columns made of inch pitch-pine stock 
neatly nailed together, painted white, and echoing to 
the uncautious kick." We come to Carpenter 
Gothic,” marked with " the same high indifference to 
structural integrity,” and with even less assistance 
from precedent ; we, with some .scorn, pass coquettings 
with Queen Anne, and cheerfully note the “ working of 
the Ruskinian leaven." Finally we are brought up in 
wondf r at the grim Romanesque of Richardson. ■' with 
its quarry-faced ashlar, Cyclopean voussi>irs. and 
cavernous arches,” a style so dominating that it not 
onlv overcame the railwav station and sky.scraper. its 
rightful prey, but led in its train the village school and 
the bijou residence of the newly wed. 

At present America seems to be successfully strug- 
gling wdth “ Three classics and two Gothics, and steel 
frame, and Post Impressionisms (not to mention the 
others).” Mr. Cram is a prophet of the pointed arch, 
and would, we imagine, take his torch from Tudor 
builders ; but he preaches the spirit rather than the 
letter, and i.s more catholic than some of us \Nerp in the 
seventies ! He has no quarrel with those who light 
their candles from the stiff flame of Wren and Cham- 
bers — “ even they ” (to quote the Don of Trinity on 
the members of other College.s) '■ are God’s creatuie.s” ; 
and the column and entablature, den*^il and dull 


acanthus, while unsuited for the church of God or the 
homes of little children, .seem to have their uses in the 
apparent support of railway stations and the imagined 
adornment of dcpartmeiital stores. 

There is some interesting analysis in the Paper on 
University Architecture, there are useful suggestions 
for the circimiventing of commercialism in its attempt 
to destroy the artist-craftsman (or at all events to keep 
him well at the back of the shop), but the book in the 
main is an inspiring proclamation of the author’s 
idealism. 

Arcliitecture may be a profession,” or it may be 
■■ an art : it must be. to be worth anvthing, a 
iiiDnsiry, both an act of worship and a help towards 
it. Even if the ways of modern life force us into the 
sin of simony. Mr. Cram will have none of “ that most 
pernicious and de\'il-engendered principle of the 
present age — namely, ' (dive the people what they 
want.’ ’ Art is " the visible record of all that is 
noblest in man, the enduring proof of the divine nature 
that is the breath of his nostrils. Through art we 
come to the revelation of the highest that man has 
achieved, not in conduct, not in mentality, not in his 
contest with the forces of nature, but in things that 
rank even higher than these — in .spiritual emancipation 
and an apprehension of the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned." 

This idealism inspires the chapter on Education. 
Mr. Cram was not. one feels, " on the modern side ” 
himself, and he has no sympathy for turning out im- 
mature specialists to meet ill-considered demands ; he 
would appreciaterather the position of that wisely para- 
doxical person who demanded the teaching of Greek 
because it was so entirely useless.” Earlv train- 
ing should aim, not at producing useful helots of the 
State, but cultivated men, and learning art should not 
mean a universal use of brush and colour, a study of 

orders and periods, ' or a wrestlins with the 
technicalitie.s of metre. Childhood should be sur- 
rounded with things of beauty and led to find joy 
therein, and youth be taught how ” art is the summing 
up of all that goes before : the true historv of the true 
man. A\ hat light i.s thrown on the .sunny intel- 
lectualism of Crreece by the remains of its fair temples ! 
How could we understand the Middle Age with its 
tight hold on the intangible, if it w-ere not for the 
m\steues of Chartres and Amiens ( How grasp the 
rottenness of the Renais.sance without the art, in 
another sphere, of Machiavelli ? 

Mr. Cram is hard on the Renaissance : he admits 
it.s splendours, but claims that they are but an after- 
math of past medievalism, and sees in them an over- 
ripeness. presaging decay. With the Renaissance 
came Intellectualism. an arrogant scorn of authority, 
and ecentually those horrors, so much akin — revolu- 
tion and the Protestant Reformation ! 

Well, well I This is an appreciation, not an 
attempted criticism ; but we wonder if the ri.sing into 
dominance of the commercial class over the mciv 
•spiritual fighting men has not had something to do 
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with our present discontents — especially as the com- 
mercial men got so entirely into their hands the 
tuachineru the Victorian Age ? And cannot one 
hope for a future, even in religious art, for Intel- 
lectuahsm when it has become intellectual enough to 
realise its limits ? and for Protestantism, when it has 
ceased protesting overmuch and turns to that indi- 
vidual inward light which lighteth every man who 
walks humbly with his God ; 

The Ministry of Art is a fascinating book, and we 
would like more from its author : we would have him 
as our guide down the way of English Victorian Art, 
and hear him discourse on Philip Webb and Shaw 
Gilbert Scott and Street, Sedding and John Belcher ; 
to know what he thinks of our " Arts and Crafts,” of 
the influence of the firm of Liberty on the " Philis- 
tines,” and of Country Life on our " Barbarians.” 
Wnether, too, he does not think that Vart nouveau (an 
abrupt departure, which ended ingloriously here) did 
not ■■ lead to something ” in Germany — one thinks it 
daf when looking through the pages of Teutonic maga- 
zines, now, with a fine patriotism, countermanded by 
our \igilant authorities at the In.stitute ! 

Herbert G. Ibbersov [F.] 


XEW BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Board of Education : Building Regulations for Secondary 
Schools, being Principles to be observed in Planning and 
Fitting-up Xeu’ Buildings in England. 1914. 

In general arrangement the New Building Regula- 
tions for Secondary Schools follow the same liiie.s as 
tho.se for Elementary Schools, and the es.sential prin- 
ciples of planning laid down are almost identical in 
both cases. The writer, in a preyious communica- 
tion* on the Elementary School Regulations, dealt 
"'ith these principles in considerable detail, and a 
•suiular analysis of the regulations now under notice 
Would involve unnecessary repetition. These iiote.s. 
therefore, are merely intended to be supplementary, 
and are concerned only with points of dissimilarity. 

hanges in school planning are perhaps more marked 
in the case of Elementary Schools, since the obsession 
of type, which gripped in sterile monotony so many 
efforts in this particular direction, did not obtain such 
him hold upon Secondary Schools. Greater variety 
in the nature of the problems offered, and their wider 
‘ i^tribiition geographically, coupled with the influence 
of Governing Bodies less closely in touch than the 
behool Boards, were no doubt contributory causes to a 
loader outlook. But more than the.se, the control of ade- 
frequently helped schemes to materialise. 
There is little in Chapter 1. to which attention need 
e called except, perhaps, the definition of a minimum 
e eetive area, two acres, for a playing field for a small 
t'kap. IL, under " Organisation of the 
' chool, the po.ssible use of building.s for Evening 
a.sses or Technical Instruction is mentioned. This 

Regulations Iir Public Elementary Seho.ols, 
'lovRN.aL R.r.B.A., 20th .August 1914, pp. e39-«42. 


is a point which should exercise considerable influence 
upon the grouping of rooms and their relation to 
entrances, according to the nature of the instruction 
for which prov'i.sion is made. In Chapter HI. the 
description, " Housecraft Room.s,” appears for the 
first time in the Schedule of Accommodation, a com- 
prehensive term designed to embrace housewifery. 
Preparatory Departments also obtain recognition. 

A reversal of former requirements as to staircases is 
to be noted in Chapter IV., the newel wall giving place 
to open flights of steps to facilitate superHsion. In 
the absence of a Hall, the provision of partitions to 
divide adjacent classrooms is necessary : but, owing 
to disturbance caused by their use and the damage 
suffered by floors and walls in moA-ing the furniture, 
the substitute thus provided is not a great success. 
The use of coupled desks in classrooms is evidently not 
to be encouraged, and it would be difficult to mention 
points in their favour except economy of floor space. 
The warning against long and narrow classrooms 
might with equal force be applied to wide and shallow 
rooms, towards Avhich some recent competition plans 
have shown a tendeney. Apropos of Geography 
Rooms, attention might have been drawn to the need 
of more ample space between the front row of desks 
and the demonstration table, unless the platform 
advocated by some teachers is abolished, since its 
use has the effect of curtailing the view of pupils 
nearest the table. Tlie rules as to Laboratories have 
been considerably amplified, but, although horizontal 
dimensions of benches and gangAvays are laid down, 
there is no recommendation as to the height of the 
former ; nor is guidance giA’en as to their best arrange- 
ment in the room. One can sympathise with the 
disinclination to pursue a thorny subject, Avhereon 
most science masters hold final if Avidely different 
opinions, and be mateful for the suppoi-t giv-en to one’s 
con Auction that benches should be clear of sheh-es. 
The AAarniny as to ov'ercrowding in balance-rooms is 
not unnecessary, and the vieAV is expressed that except 
for advanced Avork separate balance-rooms are un- 
necessarv. As a practical point in connection AA'ith 
optical work the suggestion made to the Avriter by the 
principal of a school is AA'orth adoption— A'iz., the pro- 
vision of a door betAAeen the dark-room and prepara- 
tion-room or balance-room to gain the necessary 
lens'th for experiments. Rules for fitting up Botani- 
cal Laboratories are gir’en at some length, and stress 
might be laid upon the necessity of arranging green- 
house accommodation .so that it does not interfere 
AA'ith the ventilation of the room ; and, incidentally, 
that it shall itself be capable of adequate A’entilation. 
The rules for Art Rooms are simplified : in schools 
for 100 or less the Hall may be used for draAving 
if suitably lighted, and in other schools one art 
room only is required, except Avhere the numbers 
exceed 300. A single room is allotted to House- 
wifery. Laundry and Fookery Classes, fitted on much 
the same lines as in Elementary Schools. The pro- 
A'ision of a diving closet in Avhich an ironing stoAe is 
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placed adds greatly to the smoothness of working. A 
point often overlooked is the formation of separate 
flues for the gas and coal cooking stoves, washing cop- 
per, and ironing stove when the building is in course 
of erection. They require a good deal of scheming to 
avoid the use of unsightly flue pipes if adequate space 
is allowed for pupils to stand round the various fittings 
during instruction. The floor area (10 feet superficial) 
suggested as a minimum for Dining Halls is insufficient 
for the purpose if reasonable facilities for service are 
allowed. A rubber-tyred trolley is a useful accessory 
for saving labour and reducing the risk of breakages. 
The planning of cloakrooms and offices with due 
regard to their use for Evening Classes is a necessary 
reminder. The reduction of the width to 5 feet 
between hanging-stands for clothes is a useful con- 
cession in view of the increase of lateral space between 
the pegs in girls’ cloakrooms. The number of lava- 
tory basins to be provided for boys and girls is stated 
separately and is below the standard previously in 
vogue, except for the first 100 girls. The foot and 
spray baths suggested for changing rooms are some- 
times usefully placed in the Gymnasium changing 
room if adjacent to the playing-field. The Offices can 
be more efficiently ventilated if the divisions, as well 
as the doors, are kept 3 feet above the floor. This can 
easily be effected by the use of slab partitions with 
metal re-inforcement. 

In Chapter V. the cubical contents of dormitories is 
reduced by 100 feet per head, and the floor area of 
cubicles with partitions carried to the ceiling increased 
by 35 superficial feet. It is now a requirement that 
cubicles must be provided for all girl boarders over 
12 years of age. Alternative means of escape in case 
of fire are obhgatory, but the provision of chemical 
fire-extinguishers is not advised. In regard to Day- 
rooms the substitution of “ must ” for should ” ren- 
ders the provision of these obhgatory for boarders ; 
and separate sitting-rooms, or bedrooms furnished as 
sitting-rooms, are recommended for each member of 
the resident staff. 

The rules are characterised by minuteness of detail, 
which is helpful rather than restrictive. The keynote 
of planning lies in the position of the Hall, and constant 
stress is rightly laid upon the necessity of cross venti- 
lation. That the latter principle is not vet fullv 
grasped, and this insistence therefore necessary, is 
proved by the publication from time to time of plans 
which neglect its proper application. Further, the 
adoption of the principle is useless unless it is put into 
practice, and there are still teachers who do not reco"- 
ni.se the value of fresh air. 

Percy Morris [d.] 

RELICS OF OLD LONDON. 

London SvyvivnU. Bij P. II. Dilik/irld. F..S..4 La 

■So. Lo/idon, 1914. lO-?. (id. net. fJd-I/oK w <t- 

The rearranging and rebuilding that are going on 
ceaselessly in London— altering its thoroughfares, 
removing old landmarks, changing the cljaracter of 


one area, wiping out the whole history of another — 
this revolution that is going on so rapidly under our 
eyes to-day, makes such a record as Mr. Ditchfield 
has produced in his London Survivals peculiarly 
valuable. He has, as it were (assisted in his task by 
the skilful draughtsmanship of Mr. E. L. Wratten), 
arrested the movement of the stream for a moment 
and given a rapid but detailed survey of the land- 
marks that still stand above the rising flood — and it 
is oidy too clear that the flood is stfll rising. 

How far the revolution in the aspect of our towns, 
which resulted from the great industrial revolution 
of a century ago, is destined to develop is an interest- 
ing speculation. It may be that new' forces making 
for decentralisation — rapid transit, cheap trans- 
mission of power — may arrest the tide, and we may 
see it ebb before all the old buildings that recorded 
man’s history in stone have been submerged under 
ephemeral structures which are commercially profit- 
able but historieally valueless. However that may 
be, the nineteenth century will be marked in all 
towns by a great gulf — when revolution interrupted 
the steady transformation that had hitherto charac- 
terised their growth ; and we are grateful to one who, 
like Mr. Ditchfield, possesses so vast a store of know- 
ledge of old London, together with such intimate 
familiarity with its present condition, when he puts 
into print the treasure he has amassed. 

The criticism that at once suggests itself, in reading 
through the book, is that it to some extent suffers 
from divided intention. It is not, on the one hand, 
a detailed and comprehensive survey of all the old 
work left in the city ; on the other hand, it is too 
weighty a volume to be a companion to anyone 
wishing to make a closer acquaintance with the build- 
ings whose history it records. The absence of any 
map, other than a small reproduction of one of 
sixteenth-century London, still further impairs its 
utility for the casual reader, and one could wish that 
Mr. Ditchfield would publish a smaller edition such 
as one could slip into the pocket and take to read at 
those odd moments when one is stranded for a time 
in the city with opportunity to explore some of its 

Survivals.” liVhat these survivals are and what inte- 
resting scraps of history hang about them are shown 
very vividly in the book ; and Mr. Ditchfield avoids 
with practised discrimination both the accumulation 
of irrelevant details and the omission of important 
particulars. M^hat one does note throughout, however, 
is a certain indefiniteness of touch ; a tailure to con- 
vey, for instance, what is the peculiar character of 
M ren s work which differentiates it from all others^ — 
its es.sential Wren-ness ; a failure, too, to give the 
distinctive London note, to sugsest any continuous 
thread that can be traced through all the building 
energy of the past in London — to trace the ideas of 
the Londoner through his buildinas as Mr. Belloc, for 
in.stance, in his Parti see.s the soul of the citizens in 
the city s brick and stone. Where, however, there is 
so much that is immenselv valuable, it is perhaps 
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ungrateful to complain that there is not even more. 
3Ir. AVratten’s illustrations are very happy — clear, 
direct, sure in touch, and free from irrelevaneies. If 
one may offer a criticism, it is that he has not given 
us the atmosphere of London : he has chosen to 
reproduce those rare bright, clear days when every- 
thing looks clean and sparkling and London pretends 
succes.sfully for a few hours that she is the mo.-^t 
beautiful city of the world, rather than the average 
m'sty, sombre day when all shadows are soft and 
outlines indistinct. But one hardly regrets his 
choice, perhaps — even when, as in the .Staple Inn 
(page 176), the old building sparkles with a cleanliness 
and brilliance that must be more like the days of its 
sixteenth-century youth than its appearance to-day. 

T. S. Atti.ee [A.] 

THE GENESIS OF MOHAMMEDAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

P'll'tce and Mosque at Ukhaidir. By Gertrude Lowthian 

Bell. 1914. £2 2a. net. \0.rford : Clarendon Preas.] 

-Vn account of this palace, discovered by Miss Bell 
111 1909 — a real romance of travel — and already 
described all too briefly in Amurath to Amurath and in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, at last appears in a 
form worthy of it. The book contains a minute de- 
scription of the palace, to which some forty-four plates 
are devoted ; a description, with plans and illustra- 
tions of three small buildings in its vicinity, and new 
plans of Kasr i Shliin, made by Miss Beil. 

The book is, further, a comparative study and 
su,nming-up of all the work that has been done, up to 
th(.* pre.5ent, on the genesis of Mohammedan architec- 
ture. Here is traced out the way in which the architec- 
ture of Mesopotamia, thrown into the melting-pot in 
the first century of the Fhght, and fanned by various 
influences, part Persian, part Byzantine, yet ever 
steadied by its own structural tradition, emerged, after 
t'Vo centuries, stamped with an individuality of its 
own. But we learn also its history and evolution at a 
''till earlier period, when, affected first by the plans 
ot Hittite palaces, and later by the wave of Hellenism 
commencing with the triumphant progress of Alex- 
ander and far from extinct under the Parthians, it 
underwent distinctly marked modifications. The 
jteiiesis of the early Mohammedan palace plan is traced 
Jack in an exhaustive and masterly manner. Uk- 
liaidir, though an isolated example on the ea, stern side 
of the desert, is shown to be merely one of a series, of 
" the western side affords numerous examples, 
testifying to the slow and reluctant transition of a 
people and their princes from nomad life to settled 
existence ; a culmination desired by Mohammed, who 
could not help at times expressing his fears that his 
people would abandon the centres of reunion. 

T'l i ^ explanation of the architectural scheme of 
khaidir we must first look, Miss Bell says, to Sasa- 
nian palaces, such as Kasr i Shirm. Their plan is 
aniost always a development of the liwan type. 
■‘Ustern palaces, we are told, are composed of a 


ntimber of self-contained baits ” — i.e., courts, 'wdth 
halls or hwan groups on the north and south side.?, 
which serve in turn as summer and winter quarters. 
These " baits ” are so arranged that ultimately there 
is a court left over. This, Miss Bell tells us, is in 
accordance with Professor Koldeway's brilliant 
generalisation that the palaces of antiquity may be 
divided into three tjrpes — viz., the Babylonian or 
injunctive plan, as above, which is also that of 
Ukhaidir; the Greek or conjunctive, in which the 
chambers are so placed that ultimately a court results ; 
and the Itahot or disjunctive, which creates a kind of 
court by sundering a roof that was originally con- 
tinuous. The liwan itself is traced back to the khilani 
palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of the 
thirteenth century B.c. at Zindjirli, through inter- 
vening examples of the tenth and seventh centuries. 
Its evolution is dominated by the monumental gate- 
way. “ To the Parthian interpretation of the vener- 
able khilani scheme the Moslem East has remained un- 
swervingly true.” The huge Parthian hwan, rendered 
possible by the monumental vault, with its interior 
space unbroken by piers or columns, took the fancy of 
the Sasanians, and has remained a persistent feature of 
domestic architecture down almost to the present day. 

Ukhaidir in many respects derives from Kasr i 
Shirin, but the great hall, corresponding to the monu- 
mental gateway of the Hittites, belongs to a system 
of defence absent from the Sasam'an palaces, since 
these stood in large pleasure gardens. The flanking 
towers of the encompassing wall are shown to be a 
device in fortification, purely Eastern in origin, yet, 
though the legionary camp was powerless to affect the 
ancient palace plan, it affected the enclosing wall. At 
Ukhaidir we find the four gateways of the Roman 
camp, one in the centre of each face, though the 
Eastern practice had been to have one entrance only. 
Later, at Samarra, in the great palace of Balkuwara — 
almost a town in itself — are found the crossed 
thoroughfares which were once the Via Principalis and 
the Via Prretoria. 

Chapter V. treats of the genesis of the fayade and its 
decoration. Here, again, Miss Bell, with immense 
learning, traces back each decorative motive and con- 
structive feature through a chain of buildings to its 
earliest known example, estimating in this way, as can 
be done by no other method, the exact origin and 
extent of the streams of influence which, flowing 
together, have made the style. She refers with ap- 
proval to the comparison which Dr. Herzfeld has 
drawn between the triple-arched fafade at Hatra, in 
which the central arch surpasses it.s flanking arches in 
height and span, and the fayade of the triple Roman 
triumphal arch. This Hellenistic triple-arched scheme 
suited the liwan scheme, in that it proUded the great 
central vault opening, together with side vaults afford- 
ing abutment. The two openings into these side vaults, 
from the fagade, were, however, an innovation. 

Chapter VI. treats of the evolution of the mosque 
plan during the first six centuries of Islam. Tracing its 

E E 
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development witli minute detail, !Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea ot the 
primitive Arab courtyard, which itself was always 
invested with a kind of sanctity. The mosque at 
]ilekkah, of course, was a thing apart ; its arrangement 
could never be the same as that of ordinary mosques ; 
in fact, Tabari is quoted as saying : '■ And such was 
the mosque (at that time), with the exception of the 
mosque at Mekkah which they would not imitate.’' 
The first mosque was the courtyard of Mohammed s 
house at Medina ; the congregation faced Jerusalem 
(i.e., north), and on this side there was a roof of woven 
palm-leaves, supported on wooden columns. After his 
quarrel with the Jews everything was reversed ; a door 
was pierced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah {i.e., south). Improvements were carried 
out by Uthman, and later by al-Walld. The earliest 
mosques were built on columns, the earhest extant 
example of a mosque with the arches resting on piers 
being. Miss Bell says, probably that at Harran, parts 
of which may date from the eighth centnry. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the maksura and the mihrab 
were copied, the one from the Imperial enclosed da'is 
of Byzantine churches, the other from the Christian 
apse. The mihrab was received with some reluctance 
by Islam ; it was considered to be the least holy part 
of the mosque, and the Imam was earnestly warned 
not to take up his position within it. In keeping with 
this idea, the e.xceedingly early mihrab in the mosque 
courtyard at Ukhaidir is entirely without decoration. 
Towards the close of the Umayyad period the two 
steps and a seat of the Prophet’s minbar gave way to 
the high pulpit. Jli.ss Bell thinks this probably came 
from Christianity also, as the minbar which was set up 
in the time of 'Abd al-AzIz ibn JIarwan (.v.d. 685- 
705) in the mosque of ‘Amr is .said to have been taken 
from a Christian church. 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the 
mosque plan. Miss Bell gives on plate 02 a plan of the 
■so-called mosque of Salah al-Dln at Mayafarqin. This 
plan is of great interest, as it is one of the earliest yet 
published of a mosque in which the dome plays an 
important part. Up to this time the arcaded cloister 
type appears to have prevailed, at least in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, though this may not have been 
the case in Persia. The central part of this mo.sque 
dates from the .second half of the twelfth century ; the 
wings are later. An illustration of its very finely 
decorated fai^ade is also given. 

The date of Ukhaidir is discussed in the la.st chapter. 
It cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because 
it contains a mihrab, a feature not introduced into 
Islam till A.D. 709-11, according to Makrizi. Its latest 
date she considers to be the khalifate of Harun al- 
Riishld, its most probable date architecturally to be 
about A.D. 750. 

In conclusion, it is not too much to say that under 
each heading Miss Bell, with the whole available hter- 
ature at her finger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the 
book is a model for all time of the scientific method. 

K. A. C Creswell, 
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CHEONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Seventh List. 

Subjoined is the Seventh List published in these 
pages of Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and Students 
R.I.B.A. who are serving the country in the Army or 
Navy for the period of the War, the total to date being 
33 Fellows, 214 Associates, 90 Licentiates, and 128 
Students* : 

Feli.ow.s. 

Andrew, David, Jun. ; Jlajor, loth Bn. Highland L.I. 

Baiiy, B, E. : Capt., 7th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 

Brewill, A. W. : Lt.-C'ol.. 7th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 

Associates. 

Adams. M. S. R. ; Royal Xaval Air .Service. 

Alexander. 0. L. : Post Office Rifles. 

Besant, H. S. ; Royal Engineers. 

Bownas.s. .1. E. ; Princes.s Patricia’.^ Canadian L.I. 

Bulmer, F. H. : R.A.il.C. (T.). 

Bush. F, T. : 2f)th Bn. Vancouver Regt. 

Callender. 0. W. ■ 2nd Lieut. 13th Bn. Woreesiershire Regh 
Calvert. C. H. : Royal Horse Artillery'. 

Claike, J. M. ; Artists’ Rifles. France 
Collings. T. H. 0. : Active Service, France. 

Culiey. .1. B. : 2nd Lt., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Godwin, \V. Hubert : 3id Bn. Royal Warwicksliire Regt. 
Gutteridge, R. F. . Capt. 5th Bn. Hants Regt. 

Lovell. Charles, E. : Lieut., 9th Bn. R. West Kent Regt. 
Jlatihews, B. F. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Artillery. 

Scott, Theo. G. : British Red Cross Society, France. 

Stanley, Gerald : Lieut.. 4th Bn. Wilts Regt. 

Sullivan. B. JI. : Punjab Light Horse. 

Travers, Wilfrid : 2nd Lt., 11th Bn. Cheshire Regt. 

Vatson. W. E. : Lieut., 1st City of Uindon R.F.A. 

Woods. Frank : Royal Engineer. 

\\ yld, R. S. B. : Royal Xaval Air Service. 

LirEXTI VTES. 

Duneanson, E. Ford : Motor Boat Ro.serve. 

Elwe.s R. Gervase : Grenadier Guards. 

Galletly. .1. T. : Ixithian and Border Hoiae. 

Gec.son. H. L. ; Fast African Rifles. 

Jackson. C. E. : Cganda Volunteer Coy. 

James, A. G. : 2nd Lieut., 4th Bn. Northampton Regt. 
Leggett, Jl. C. .M. : L'ganda Volunteer Coy. 

Myers. .lohn : Ea.st .African Jlountcd Rifles. 

Peace, T. S.. Jun. : Cajit., R.G.A. (T.). 

Pearson, L. G. : Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Rog^U's, \\ . H. : Royal Xaval Air .Service. 

Stroud, A. W . : Chief Petty Officer. Roval Xaval Air Service. 

Studexts. 

Charlewood, (!. E. : Army’ Pay Department. 

Davrson. W. R. : O.T.C. 

Garrett. S. C. : Lieut,. Lst Home Counties Field Co., R. F-. 

* The previous lists were published in the Journal for 26 th 
September, ITth October, 7th November, 21st November 1914, 9tn 
January and 23rd January 1915. 
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London County Council (General Powers) Bill, 1915 ; 

Withdrawal of Parts III. and IV. 

At the meeting of the London County Council on 
the 23rd February the Parliamentary Committee re- 
ported that they had given consideration to the ques- 
tion of the action which the Council should be recom- 
mended to take with regard to the proposals in Parts 
III. and IV. of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill, 1915, in view of the large amount of 
oppo.sition which wa.s threatened.* A deputation 
from the executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Standing Joint Committee had attended 
before the Parliamentary Committee, and had urged 
that the effect of the proposals would be to diminish 
the existing powers of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils in regard to drainage matters, and that if any 
new powers could be shown to be necessary, they 
should be in the hands of the Metropolitan Borough 
( 'ouncils. It appeared that amendments to meet the 
views of the deputation would be of such a drastic 
character as to involve the entire recasting of the 
clauses of the Bill. The deputation stated that 
practically the whole of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils had decided to offer the most strenuous oppo- 
sition to the proposals, and they suggested that the 
luovisions of this part of the Bill should be withdrawn 
for the present Session, and that, in the meantime, the 
Council and the Metropolitan Borough Councils should 
confer with the object of arriving at some agreement 

to the nature of the measures to be taken to deal 
with the difficulties experienced by the Council. In 
these circumstances the Parliamentary Committee re- 
commended that the proposals contained in Part ITT. 
(Drainage of Premises) and Part IV. (Buildings on Low- 
iyiiig Land) of the Bill should not be proceeded with 
further. The recommendation was adopted. 

The Ideal Rural Cottage. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have issued 
a pamphlet drawing attention to the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee appointed to consider and advise 
upon plans, models, specifications, and methods of 
construction for rural cottages and outbuildings. The 
committee consisted of Mr. Christopher Tumor (chair- 
nian). Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P.. Mr. Raymond 
I nwin [P.], Mr. Lawrence Weaver [Hon. A.~\, and 3Ir. 
C. E. Varndell [M.]. 

The report of the Committee contains illustrations of 
twenty-three types of cottages for rural labourers. 
Four are for single cottages (including two bungalows), 
thirteen are for pairs, and six for blocks of four. The 
accommodation provided includes a living-room, scul- 
lery, larder, and three bedrooms. Ten of the designs 
represent a selection made by the Committee from the 
prize-winning designs in the cottage-planning compe- 
tition organised by Countr)/ Life. 

The designs from which the illustrations in the report 
are reduced are published separately on the scale of 

* See the R.I.B.A, Petition against the Bill, Journal, 20th Feb* 
ruary 1915. 


a quarter of an inch to the foot. The price of each 
sheet is Is., and the drawings may be obtained through 
any bookseller. 

British School at Rome. 

The Annual Report for 1913-14 of the Faculty of 
Archaeology, History, and Letters states that the num- 
ber of Students and Associates on the books of the 
School was about eighty — much the same number as 
the previous year. The most important event was 
the arrival of the first group of the Scholars of the 
Faculties of Arcluteetm-e, Painting, and Sculpture, and 
of the first Jarvis Scholar of the R.I.B.A. Though 
the candidates for these scholarships were few, the 
standard attained was a high one. The fact that the 
students are appointed for three years (except the 
Jai-vis Scholar, who remains for two years only) makes 
for the first time a permanent nucleus in the School, 
the value of which in the future will be very great. 
The students of the British School have for the most 
part been at a disadvantage as compared with their 
foreign confreres owing to tlie short term of residence 
which they have been able to enjoy in Rome, except in 
comparatively few cases. To enable the students of 
the Faculty to take a full share in corporate research it 
is desirable to secure that some of them shoifi J remain 
for more than one .season : and now that the moment 
is approaching when all the student.s of the School will 
begin upon a common life, it will be a great advantage 
if a tradition of good work and of good fellowship 
between them can be established and maintained. 
The Faculty of Arclueology, History, and Letters 
would therefore be most gratified if it were made 
possible for it to establish "one or more studentships 
tenable for two or three years in Rome, so that its best 
students might have equal advantages with those of 
the other Faculties. 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [Student R.I.B.A.), the 
first of the Scholars to be appointed by the Faculty of 
Architecture, an-ived in Rome in March. He has so 
far mainly devoted his attention to a series of drawings 
of the Vd’la di Papa Giulio, which he is making in con- 
junction with Mr. Louis de Soissons (Student R.T .B.A.), 
the first Jar\-i.s Scholar to be appointed by the R.I.B A. 

In the universal di.slocation caused by the war the 
completion of the new licmie of the School has been 
seriously delayed ; and the buildings cannot be got 
readv for the reception of Library. Staff, and Students 
bv the date of expiry of the present lease of the 
Palazzo Odescalchi (March 1915). Thanks, however, 
to the good offices of the British Ambassador at Rome 
and to'^the kindness of the Italian Government, an 
extension of the lea,se has been granted to the end of 
July. It is hoped that the next Session will be opened 
in the new buildings. 

3Iany of the Students have volunteered for military 
service", but there is still good work to be j^erformed by 
the Staff in Rome. The Faculty therefore makes a 
strong appeal to subscribers to continue their suppoit 
during the war, in order that the international work of 
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the School in Eonie may be maintained. Although 
the institution was originally founded and is mostly 
maintained by private generosity, yet it claims by its 
title as well as by its work to be a pubhc institution of 
high importance. As representing the national 
interests in a foreign country, the School must be 
prepared to take a leading place in Rome when the 
War is over, and to exhibit a vigorous life during its 
continuance. 

Alma-Tadema Memorial. 

It will be remembered that the original proposal 
for the Alma-Tadema Memorial was to place a re- 
production of the late Onslow Ford’s bust of Sir 
Lawrence, with an appropriate pedestal, in some 
public gallery, and to devote whatever sum should be 
in hand — beyond the cost of this memorial — to the 
purchase of Sir Lawrence’s unique Art and Archico- 
logical librarv, with a view that it should be presented 
to some (by preference the same) public institution. 

The proposal of the Committee ha.s been somewhat 
modified by a most generous offer on the part of the 
Misses Tadema to present to the Committee the origi- 
nal marble bust of their father executed by Onslow 
Ford, together with the pedestal designed by Sir Law- 
rence hiipself ; and it is felt that by the gift of this 
most interesting monument to their father's memory 
the first purpose that was before the subscribers has 
been most adecpiately and fully accomplished. The 
Committee thorefoie propose that the funds raised 
shall be entirely devoted to the second purpose of the 
memorial — viz., the purchase of Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema's librarv. which includes portfolios of draw- 
ings and studies by his own hand, and also compiled 
memoranda and photographs. 

The intention was to place the library, together 
with the bust, in some public in.stitution in London 
readilv accessible to artists and .students of Art and 
Archseologv a.s ■' The Alma-Tadema Memorial la- 
brarv.’' The Committee announce that this intention 
and these conditions have been very .satisfactorily ful- 
filled by reason of the action taken by the Board of 
Education, who, in response to the propo.sal — very 
kindlv submitted by 8ir Cecil Smith — have informed 
the Committee that .should the offer be made to present 
the librarv and bust to the Victoria and .Albert 
Aluseum, it would be mo.st gratefully accepted. The 
Bo.ird agree that the librarv should be kept separate 
from the bulk of the Museum Library, in aecordance 
with the wi.shes of the Memorial Committee. 

The spac.r assigned and the manner of placing the 
librarv and bust, a.s propo.sed by the Director, seem 
all that could be desired, and the Committee are of 
opinion that the .selection of the Museum in South Ken- 
sington has enabled them to carry out the purpo.se 
thev had in view to the fullest extent. 

The members of the Committee e.xpre.ss their great 
indebtedness to .Sir Cecil Smith for his very kind assi.st- 
ance in bringing their labours to so successful a con- 
clusion. 


Proposed Anglo-Russian Building Trades and Decorative 
Arts Exhibition at Petrograd. 

Mr. H. Cooke, H.M. Commercial Attache for Russia, 
reports that a desire has been expressed in architec- 
tural and art circles in Russia to free themselves from 
the predominant German influence on the architec- 
tural and decorative arts of the country, and to replace 
it with British ideas. With this end in view the Russo- 
British Chamber of Commerce, at the instance of Pro- 
fessor Kosiakoff, the President of the Russian Archi- 
tectural Sciences Society, is inviting the co-operation 
of British Architectural Societies and persons con- 
nected with the building and decorative trades for the 
purpose of holding at Petrograd, after the War, an 
Anglo-Russian Building Trades and Decorative Arts 
Exhibition. All communications in this connection 
should be addressed to The Secretary, Eusso-British 
Chamber of Commerce, 4, Gorochovaia, Petrograd. 

The American Institute of Architects. 

Under the heading The Shadow over all,” in the 
JouBXAL for 9th January, appeared extracts from 
Air. Clipston Sturgis’ Address to the Annual Meeting 
of the American Institute of Architects held at 
Washington on the 2nd December. In the same 
Address Mr. Sturgis deals in a very interesting way 
with the aims and aspirations of his Institute as the 
guardian not only of profe.ssional but of the public 
interests where architectural matters are in question, 
lie says ; 

The individual \\il! always be looked upon as an inte- 
rested, and therefore not unprejudiced, adviser; but the 
Institute is impersonal and disinterested, and here lies the 
real .strength of the organisation. 

In all that the Institute has done in the establishing of 
better standards, it is the impersonal, unselfish attitude 
which has carried weight : and tliis will always be true, if 
it is understood. But a public used to expect interested 
motive.s must be con^'inced that the aims of thelnstituteare 
disintere.^ted ; and this every individual can help to do. 

Take four examples ; The Schedule of Charges is estab- 
lished to insure the right kind of professional service, by 
removing the temptation to poor — worse stiU, dishonest 
— ^service, which an inadequate payment invites. The 
standard of service thus establLshed is of real value to 
the owner. 

The circular on Competitions has been issued to insure 
the owner receiving what ho has a right to expect when 
he institutes a competition — namely, a choice among the 
best that architects can otfor. Under old systems a com- 
petition was a lottery for the owner a.s well as for the archi- 
tects, and capal)le men and busy men did not care to enter. 
Tliere were, and there always will be, applicants for these 
lottery tickets, but it is not to the advantage of the owner 
either to buy them or receive them for nothing. 

The Code of Ethics has been estabKshed to set a standard 
which shall hind all members of tlie Institute and influence 
aU practising architects to deal hone.stly and uprightly with 
the owner a.s well as with their fellow-architects. 

The Committee on Education has shown the unselfish 
attitude of the In.stitute in encouraging and fostering 
architectural education not only in tlio schools, where the 
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\v ll-to-do can afford to study, but in the ateliers and clubs, 
where draughtsmen, unable to afford the schools, can pre- 
pare themselves for a fuUer and better service. 

In each of these four the reverse side is claimed. The 
Stiiedide — an attem])t to fix high rates for the benefit of the 
members of an organisation. The Competition Ch’cular — 
to limit competition and keep the work in our organisation. 
The Code of Etliics — to eliminate those who might otherwise 
encroach on our field. The Education of the draughtsmen 
— so that they will remain draughtsmen, but be of more 
-service to us. These latter are not the aims of the Insti- 
tute, and every member in his practice and in his dealings 
a itli the owner wiU see that his example makes this clear. 

The public constantly shows its belief in the low and 
interested point of view, and there are those, both out. side 
the Imtitute and within its membership, who give colour to 
such btUef by' their attitude. We must face these facts and 
nrove through our individual practice that we are a pro- 
fessional body with high standards, not a selfish trade 
organisation concerned only with its own interests. . . - 
In architecture more than in any other profession 
co-operation is the keynote, and this must be based on 
mutual understanding. Those who work together and 
realise their interdependence must necessarily be humble. 
-Xeither one’s successes nor, thank God, his failures are 
wholly attributable to the individual, and, knowing this, 
one win hesitate before judging. There are an infinite 
number of pitfalls for the architect, who is expected to know 
something of so many things. The things required of the 
architect are many and diverse. He is a creative artist, a 
ma.ster of building coastruction, an engineer, and a business 
cvecutive. In all of his woiic the emphasi.s wiU come on 
one or another of these four. There are men who represent 
primarily each one. There is the shrewd business man, 
witli hw real e.state and Press agents, his promoting activity, 
lii'^ judgment in selecting his men, draughtsmen and engi- 
neers, to carry through his work, construct, equip, design 
his buildings. There is the engineer who, occupied pri- 
marily with problems of engineering, adds an architectural 
diaiiglitsmau as a side is.sue, and finds he can obtain and 
' ■vecute work in which planning, construction, and design 
'lie all as important as engineering. And, finally, there is 
the creative artist, whose sole interest lies in his imaginative 
'lit, and who treats construction and bu.<iiness administration 
IS a side issue. All these exist, and all are incompletely' 
I'lliupped and render imperfect servdee a.s architects. 

Ihere are also men who might fairly bo cla.ssed as eminent 
111 more than one branch of the profession ; but the man 
"lio can perform all the service rightly demanded of an 
'irehiteet, and do it all well, does not exist. For this reason 
arcliitecture, in its most complete and perfect sense, must 
I'l' composite work, in which all phases are considered and 
'--’I'mn their true importanc''. To determine fairly who may 
in justice and right term liimself an architect is the problem 
1 lat confronts those who have the duty' of licensing archi- 
' l et s. p ossibly only those deserve the name who recogmse 
I early' what they do not know' and have the judgment to 
put such work into the hands of men who do. A more care- 
id oon.?idcration for the claims of others who, rightly or 
wiongly, practise architecture might lead to a different 
attitude towards qualification for membership in the Insti- 
lUte. A well-trained landscape architect who be^ns to 
pr.ictise architecture at once qualifies for a nomination for 
t le Institute ; an engineer w'ho makes a partnership with 
'III architect similarly' qualifies. Many engineers practise 
'iii-hitecture who in exeoutiv'e ability and knowledge of 
construction can render as effective serv'ice along many 


fines as a man who is without question an architect. These 
matters are worth considering, for they indicate that archi- 
tecture is complex, demands for its perfection many minds, 
many quah'ties, and, above all, con.sidcration of the claims 
of others. 

As the Institute recognises and upholds complete and 
perfect service, so will the public, quick to appreciate good 
work, recognise what the Institute stand.? for. Let us not 
rest on promises, let us press forward to performance. 

Architectural Work in India. 

Mr. John Begg [F.l, Consulting Architect to the 
Government of India, in his Amiual Report of Archi- 
tectural Work in India for 1913-14, states that all the 
major Provinces of the Empire have now their ow'n Con- 
sulting Architects,* and that his own office will probably 
be occupied exclusively in future with Imperial (as dis- 
tinct from Provincial)' work. During the year Mr. Begg 
has been called upon to furnish sketch plans for the 
improvements of the Eastern Bengal Railway terminus 
at Sealdah, and of the North Western Railway Station at 
Lahore. He has also been consulted about possible 
improvements to the East Indian Railway Company' s 
Station at Delhi. Mr. Begg considers that this is a very 
sound way' of making use of the services of the Govern- 
ment Architect, for most stations and other railway- 
buildings leave much to be desired from the architectural 
point of view — which is, after all, merely Ike public point 
of view, as distinct from the purely technical standpoint 
of railway construction and management. It is in matters 
of this kind that the architect and engineer can collaborate 
on the most clearly defined lines to the great advantage 
of the work Another possible development of which the 
year has given a sign is the bringing in of the architect 
on certain portions of irrigation works. 3Ir. Begg was con- 
sulted, for instance, as to the design of the Mangla head 
regulator on the Upper Jhelum Canal Project. Here 
again, he points out, “ the architect can almost invariably 
be of real assistance to the engineer specialist, and that 
without affecting the cost of the work. Indeed, where 
economy is necessary, the engineer who has an architect 
by his side would probably' be in a better position to cut 
down expense to an absolute raiuimum. To the architect 
such works have a pecuhar attraction, as they frequently' 
afford unrivalled opportunities for the handling of great 
simple masses of materials in a broad and bold manner 
such as seldom occur in dealing witli the design of ordinary 
buildings. Nor do dams and stations exhaust this field 
of usefulness for the architect. There are bridges, both 
road and railway, harbours, docks, power-stations, factory- 
chimneys, etc. Instances are not hard to find of any or 
all of these in which (though possibly not yet in India) 
the architect has left his mark to their distinct advantage. 
An Indian instance is noticed in this Keport in the employ- 
ment of Mr. WTttet, Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, on the design of the FitzGibbon Bridge 
at Poona. Road and street aligimients, footpaths, the 
design of lamp-posts, electric standards, and all the 
thousand-and-one things that go to make up tlie big 
subject of Town-Planning come also into the category. ’ 

Mr. Begg gives a hst of the works which have occupied 

* Members of the Institute filling these posts are Mp H. A. Crouch 
r/’l Government of Bengal; Mr. frank Lishman [t.]. United Pro- 
vinces- Mr. B. SL SulUvan [.t.]. Punjab; Mr. G. F. Munnings [-4.], 
Behar and Orissa; and Mr. A. X. Peckham [-4.]. Central Provmc^. 
Assistant Consulting Architects are !Mr. T. Olipiiant Foster [F.]. Mr. Jd. 
Phibbs [A.J. and Mr. W. J. Keir [-4.]. 
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the drawing-Vwards of his office during the year under 
rejxirt. They include 30 buildings under construction, 
and 28 not yet begun, or new projects. In the former 
category are the Nagpur Cathedral, 12 churches (Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian), h Post Offices, King 
Edward Memorial (Lahore), Council Chambers (Nagpur 
and Simla), Forest Research Institute (Dehra Dun), Bio- 
logical Laboratory (Lahore), Agricultural Laboratory 
(Nagpur), Residency (Gwalior), Postmaster-General's 
Bungalow (Nagpur), and the Custom House (Rangoon). 

Following Mr. Begg's Report are the Reports of the 
Consulting Architects and othei- officers in the Provinces, 
tog'.'ther with plans and photographic illustrations of .some 
of the works eanied out during the year. Of sad interest 
is the Report of the Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, IMr. Henry Seton-Morris, whose death has 
just been announced. This promising young architect was 
only elected a Fellow last June. He went to India less 
than two years ago. and had lield the position of Con- 
suiting Architect but a little over a twelvemonth. 

Restoration of Monuments destroyed in the War. 

At a recent meeting of the Governing Board of the 
.\merican Institute of Architects a letter was read 
from Mr. Powell Evans, a prominent manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, suggesting that one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
of gross sales of manufactures arising from specifica- 
tions of the architectural and engineering professions 
be set aside for a fund to be used in co-operation with 
the Department of State for the restoration of archi- 
tectural monuments destroyed in the European War. 
The proposal wa.s fully discussed, and it was agreed 
that the suggestion should be seriously con.sidered. 
Committee has been appointed to confer with Mr. 
Evans and report to the President and Secretary of the 
American Institute, who are given full powers to act 
in the matter. 

Groynes and Sea Walls. 

Members having to do with that very intricate sub- 
ject the protection of the foreshore, would do well to 
look up the Paper by Mr. A. T. Walmi-slev, M.Inst.C.E. 
[Hot). ^l.J. entitled " Groynes and Sea Walls." in The 
Sun-etjor and Municipal and County Enyinrcr for 20th 
•January. Mr. Walmisley deals c.xhaustivelv with the 
subject, showing the conditions which indicate the em- 
ployment of certain forms of groynes, and giving 
numerous plans, elevations, and section.s of examples 
now' existing on the foreshore at various points of the 
English coast. 


CGMPETITIOX.S, 

Re-planning of Bradford Streets. 

The Corporation of Bradford inv-ite competitive 
designs for the re-planning of streets in th.e central area 
of the city. Mr. Reginald Bloinfield. B.A.. will act as 
assessor. Particulars may !>e obtained from the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, K.C.M.G., F. R.S., the 

distinguished engineer, who died on the 20th inst., 
aged ninety, had been an Honorary Associate of the 
Institute since 1878. Early in his career he achieved 
world-fame as an hydraulic engineer. In 1867 he was 
asked by the Government to report on engineering 
questions connected with the River Scheldt, and he 
was consulted about the improvement of the harbour 
of Trieste, and in regard to the rivers Don and Dnieper, 
and the harbours of Constanza, Bourgas, and Varna. 
His plans for the enlargement of the harbour of Odessa 
won a prize offered by the Czar in 1867. His name is 
especially associated w'ith the extensive works carried 
out for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Lower Danube, which resulted in the increase of the 
normal depth of the cnaimel frcmi 9 feet to 1 9 feet, and 
in the practical stoppage of the terrible shipwrecks and 
consequent loss of life which had given to the Salina 
mouth the name of " The Grave of Sailors.” In Rou- 
mania Sir Charles is regarded as the creator of the river 
of to-day and is affectionately called the “ Father of 
the Danube.” He was consulted by the Indian 
Government in respect of the improvement of the 
Hooghly below' Calcutta and of iMadras Harbour, and 
by the President of the United States as to the best 
means of opening the South Pass of the Mississippi to 
navigation. He wa.s one of the Commission appointed 
to consider the question of widening the Suez Canal. 
Sir Charles Hartley served in the Crimean War as Cap- 
tain of Engineers of the .\nglo-Turki.sh contingent. 

Edwin Arthur Johnson \Fellow 1899], of Aberga- 
venny. whose death w'as recently announced, W'as 
articled in 1870 to Mr. Thomas Barnard, of Leicester, 
and was afterwards in the offices successively of Mr. 
Charles Taylor (Cardiff), Messrs. Berney and Monday 
(Croydon), and Mr. Alexander (Stockton-on-Tees). 
He began practice in 1880 at Abergavenny. His 
works include various street improvements in Aber- 
.uavenny, under Act of Parliament ; St. John's Church, 
Rogerson, Newport ; Birmingham District Banks at 
-Abergavenny and Brecon ; " Clarence Hall, Crick- 
howell : Central Hall, Ebbw Yale ; new nave and 
aisle. Parish Church, Dowlais ; new' nave. Holy 
Trinity Church, Abergavenny ; Public Offices, Mer- 
thyr ; Intermediate Schools. Abergavenny ; New 
Infirmary, Alerthyr ; and the Grammar School, Aber- 
.gavenny. 

William Newton Dunn [-l.s.sociV/te 1882, Fellou: 1906], 
who died on the 2.3rd December last, served his articles 
with Air. George Barnes AVillianis, of Alercers’ Hall, 
L.C., and was afterwards for four years in the same 
office as assistant. He started practice in 1873 at 
157 Fenchurch Street, removing the following year to 
1 and 2 Bucklersbury, Cheapside. Among his prin- 
cipal w-orks are the Board of Works Offices, East Hill, 
\\ andsworth ; Chapels. Lodges, New Front, and 
Baptistery. Streatham Cemetery ; St. Alary’s Church, 
Balham ; All Saints Church, Streatham ; Eversley 
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Ladies’ School, Folkestone ; and the Rectories of 
Tenby, Llanhaden, Gumfreston, and JeflTeston, Pem- 
brokesliire. He was the architect of numerous private 
houses and blocks of shops, and of the large factory at 
Bermondsey for llessrs. lYelch, Margetson & Co. His 
son, Mr. Gerald M. Dunn [A.], was associated with him 
in partnership and is continuing the practice at the 
same address in Bucklersbury. 

Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin [Licentiate] died at 
Rondebosch and Mowbray Cottage Hospital, near 
Capetown, on 10th January 1915, aged 34 years. 
Born in London in 1881, Mr. Sladdin served his 
articles with Messrs. T’oring & Brown, surveyors, of 
London, with whom he remained associated until 
1905, with his private office at 7 John Street, Adelphi, 
from 1903. In 1905 he settled at Capetown, joining 
his brother, Mr. Thomas Arthur Sladdin, F.R.I.B.A., 
where they practised as Milne & Sladdin until March 
1910, when the partnership was dissolved, Mr. T. A. 
Sladdin going to Salisbury, Rhodesia, and the de- 
ceased taking over all interests in the firm at Cape- 
town, with office at L^nion Castle Buildings, Adder- 
ley Street. Mr. F. R. E. Sladdin was a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. He was elected Associate 
Member of the Cape Institute of Architects (allied to 
the R.I.B.A.) on the 18th October 1910, and Fellow on 
the 21th April 1913. The funeral, which took place at 
M olteniade No. 1 Cemetery, was largely attended by 
friends and members of the profession and of the Cape 
Institute, which was formally represented by its Past 
President, Mr. Arthur H. Reid, who also attended 
a.s Hon. Secretary in South Africa to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Sladdin during 
his ten years’ practice in Capetown had won the 
esteem of the profession generally, and at the time of 
his decease was serving upon the Council of the Cape 
Institute, where his shrewd common-sense and uniform 
' ourtes}' had secured the respect of the governing 
body, whose sympathy goes out to his young widow' 
and child now in England. — Arthur H. Reid [F.j. 


LEGAL. 

District Surveyors and the London County Schools. 

l)ArB>£i f. Akers & Co., Ltd. 

,1 ^ beard before Jlr. A. R. Gill, Magistrate at 

tie lower Bridge Police Court, in respect of a claim from the 
)ui dcr.s for fees amounting to £7 tis. 3d. by the District ttur- 
'evor, Mr. Charles Archibald Daubney, on vrork done to a 
u )lic Llementary iSchool belonging to the L.C.C. at 8outh- 
'Vark Park, Bermondsey. 

,1 ' ®®bly, on behalf of the Plaintiff ; the Solicitor to 

tc L.C.C. on behalf of the Defendants. 

Ai. Gill gave judgment as follows ; — 

Us IS a complaint by the District Surveyor under Sections 
and lo7 of the London Building Act, 1891, claiming fees 
n respect of work done by the defendants as contractors to 
e tendon County C’ouncil at their school in Southwark Park 
>oai_ which is situated in the complainant's district. It is 
nut ed that if anvthing is due, the amount claimed is 
Kirreet. 

It has been proved or admitted that the work in question 


was done upon buildings " according to plans which are, under 
regulations relating to the payment of grants, required to be. 
and have been, approved by the Board of Education ” within 
the meaning of Section 3 of the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1911, under which Act “ any provisions in any 
local Act dealing with the construction of new buildings ’’ do 
not apply “ in the ease of any new' buildings being school 
premises to be erected according to ’ such plans. 

The work in question eoiLsisted of (1) extensive alterations 
to the Intants’ Department ; (2) the addition of a new wing. 

In July last an information laid by the present complainant 
against the defendants for failure to serve a building notice 
under Sections 1-15 and 200, Sub-section 11 (b), in respect of 
the same work was heard by me at this Court. I then held 
that the wing was not a new building, but an addition to an 
existing one.* It has been contended that that finding is in the 
nature of a judgment in reni, or a judgment inter partes. 
creating an estoppel, and so conclusive of the fact in this case. 

Assuming that the parties are the same — and it is to be 
observed that the former proceeding was for a penalty and in 
the nature of a criminal matter, while this is purely civil — 
the finding that the extension of the Infants’ Department was 
an “ addition ” and not a new building was incidental only to 
the decision in that case. Moreover, that finding was not 
essential to the conviction, because, on the view that I took, a 
building notice should have been served in respect of the 
alteration. 

I have, therefore, held that it is open to the defendants to 
raise this question again in these proceedings, and admitted the 
evidence. I, however, see no reason to alter the opinion that 
I then formed, and accordingly hold for the purposes of this 
complaint, and for the reasons which I then gave and need not 
repeat, that the extension of the Infants’ Department is not a 
" new building ” but an “ addition ’’ to an old one. 

Under the I.K5ndon Building Act, 1S94 (see 3rd Schedule), 
the District Surveyor is entitled to fees in respect to “ addi- 
tions ” to and " alterations ” of existing buildings as distinct 
from ■* new buildings,” and the second point which I have to 
consider is whether that right is affected by the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1911, Section 3. 

In terms the latter Act only exempts “ now buildings."’ It 
has been suggested that an ” addition ” within the meaning of 
the London Building Act, 1894, might be “ a new building ” 
within the meaning of the Act of 1911. But I think no argu- 
ment has been addressed to me in support of the contention, if 
the contention is made, that the right of the District Surveyor 
to fees in re.-^jiect of alteratioii-s is affected by the Act of 1911. 

It appeal's to me that the right of the District Surveyor to 
fees in respect of additions and alterations remains unafected 
by the later Act. I am confirmed in this view by observing 
that m the case of Holliday d- Greemcood, Ltd. v. District 
Surnyors' .Issociation {Incor/ioratcd) d Dirksce (78 J.P. 262). 
it was not contended that the Act of 1911 exempted the 
builders lioiii serving building notices in respect of alterations 
and ailditions to school premises, although the plans had been 
duly approved by the Board of Education. The appellant.s 
pleaded guilty to the information for failing to serv'e a building 
notice in respect to the alterations to existing buildings at the 
Victory Place School. And the Division-rl Court referred back 
to the Magistrate the information for failing to serve a notice 
in resjK'ct to the new wing of the Paragon School, for him to 
determine whether this work was a new building or an altered 
building. The Court appears to have been of opinion that, as 
far as alterations or additions are concerned, a building notice 
should be served notwithstanding the Act of 1911. 

The jirincipal ixiint raised for the defence is based upon the 
particiUar facts of this case. It is contended that the District 
Surveyor had not and could not have any duties to perform, 
and that, therefore, he is entitled to no fees. A distinction is 
sought to be drawn between the facts of this case and those in 
Gnttraith v. Dicksee (74 J.P. 348), and reliance is placed on the 
decision in Westminster Corporation v. Watson (1902, 2 K.B. 


• Reported fully at page 656 of the JoraXAt R.I.B .i. for 29th 
August 1914. 
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TIT). That was a case relating to wooden structures the 
licensing of which had been transferred by statute from the 
London Countv Council to the Borough Council. I doubt if 
the dicta relied upon mean more than that a District Surveyor 
is not entitled to his fees who purporting to exercise functions 
under the London Building Act for the purpose of claiming a 
fee proceeds to inspect a structure to which the Building Act 
has no application, or which he knows to be of so insignificant 
a cliaracter that there is nothing for him to inspect. Can it be 
said in the present case that the complainant had no duty to 
inspect when he learnt that these building operations had 
bi gun at the Southwark Park School ? Until his inspection 
he had no know ledge of the nature and extent of the work. 

Although the building is exempt under Section 201 (a) 
from Parts VI. and VII. of the Act, there are questions upon 
w Inch he has to satisfy himself arising under other parts of the 
Act, cjucstions of height, of frontage, of prescribed distance, 
and possibly others. By Section 160 he is required to make a 
monthly return of every building which has been enlarged or 
altered, and by Section 161 his signed return is to be deemed a 
certiticate that “ all the works enumerated therein as com- 
pleted have been done in all respects in accordance with the 
Act to the best of his knowledge and belief, and that they have 
been duly surveyed by him.’’ It is urged that by Section 201 
(.")) the District Surveyor is relieved of all duties in respect of 
materials and method of construction, and that as the build- 
ings are a considerable distance from the street, and the eleva- 
tion of the old building has not been raised, and the addition 
has no storey above the ground floor, no question as to the 
building line or height, in fact, arose. It appears to me, never- 
theless, that these are facts which it is the duty of the District 
Surveyor to ascertain. 

It may be that a cursory examination of the plans or of the 
weeks in hand was sufficient in this case to reveal that there 
was no breach of the Building Act m those respects. It does 
not, however, follow that the duty of the District Surveyor 
would have been more onerous if the addition had been more 
than one storey liigh and in proximity to the street. It might 
still have been obvious on mere inspection that it was within 
the building line and below the limited height. 

It has been urged that no question can arise with regard to 
building line, because the London County Council can consent 
to the erection of a building beyond the building line — Section 
22 (1). X similar argument in resjieot to height was advanced 
in the ca.se of the Loudon Countij Council v. Viatrict Suntfiors’ 
Ae:,ociiition A ll'd/i's (T3 J.P. 292), and did not commend it.self 
to the Court. It may be true that in this case the complain- 
ant's dutie.s have been light. He has merely visited the jiremi- 
se» from time to time, ascertained what was the work in hand, 
and satisfied himself that no breach of the Building Act wa.s 
contemplated or committed. If it is contended that the fees 
in the ydiedule are excessive for these services, the answer 
ap]icars to be that they are the method of remuneration pre- 
.seribed by the Act fur carrying out the general duties of a Dis- 
trict Surveyor. And if the fees are excessive the London 
County Council b\' Section 154 (1) has the remedy in its own 
hands. A.s the Lord Chief Justice observed in Galbraith v. 
Dirh-see : If there was any ground for saying that these fees 
were too high, having regard to the work that had to be done, 
under .such circumstances other fees might have been laid down 
by the Council ” (T4 J.P.. page 351). 

It appears to me that this case is covered by' the authority of 
London County Council v. District Surreyors' Association, <{• 
Willis (T3 J.P., page 291) and Galbraith v. Dicksee, supra. See 
in particular the following passages in the judgment ot the Lord 
Chief .Iu.stice in the latter ta.se : “ ilr. Lu.sh only made his 
argument possible by using the words ‘ supervising the work ' 
in a ca.se whicli is not properly applicable to the case at issue. 
It is not supcrvi.sing the work ; it is doing the work or duty of 
a Di.strict Surveyor. I do not wish to rejieat myself, but it 
cannot be scriou.sly disputed that under Part Y. of the Act 
the Surveyor has many tilings to w atch ; he has to watch the 
height ; he has to watch the building line ; he ha.s to watch 
the bye-laws. It may be in a case of this kind none of those 
things are likely to be infringed ; but, at the same time, wo 


have the Act to deal with. . . . Mr. Lush has said that in this 
particular case he ivould have to do nothing. That may be per- 
fectly true, but it does not follow because he has nothing to do 
in a particular case he will have nothing to do in any ca.se. . . . 
I cannot help pointing out that the Third Schedule, which is a 
schedule as to fees, contemplates fees which are for general 
services, and fees which are in many cases for no services at all, 
and fees which are for special services. Mr. Lush’s argument 
proceeds on this basis, that unless you can show that the Sur- 
veyor has done some work of which the County Council get the 
benefit, he is to have no fee at all. That would strike at the 
root of this sort of general fees paid to the Surveyor as such, 
because a building is being erected m his district, over which 
building he has got some — I must use the word ‘ supervision,’ 
because I cannot use a better word — some supervision under 
the Act other than Parts VI. and VII.” 

J udgment was given for the amount claimed, wdth 25 guineas 
co.sts. 


MINUTES. IX. 

SpeciaIs General Meetinu : Royal Gold Medal. 

At a Special General Meeting, conv'ened in accordance with 
the By-laws to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year, and held on Monday, 1st March 1915, at 8 p.m. — Pre- 
sent : Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
14 Fellows {including 7 members of the Council), 6 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. j^sociate, and 
1 Licentiate : 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by ]llr, Wm. W ood- 
ward [F.], it was tmanimously 

Resolved, That subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanc- 
tion the Royal Gold Medal for the 2 )i’omotion of Archi- 
tecture be presented this year to Mr, Frank Darling, of 
Toronto, Canada, for his executed works as an architect. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


Business General Meeting : Election of MEiiBEiis. 

At a General ^Meeting (Business) held Monday, 1st March 
1915, followins the meeting above recorded, and similarly con- 
stituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held loth February 1915, 
having been published in the Jocrnal, were taken as read and 
signed as cori'ect. 

The Hon. vSecretary announced the decease of the following 
mcmlxTs ; Austin Heyes, Associate, elected 1887 ; Arthur 
Marshall, Associate, elected 188^*; and Thomas Woodbridge 
Biggs, Licentiate, elected 1910. 

The decease was also announced of Sir Charles Augustus 
Hartley, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Hon. Assodate, elected 1878, and 
on the motion of the Hon. xSecretary it was resolved that the 
regrets of the Institute for the loss of its distinguished Honorary 
Associate hir Charles Hartley be reconled on the Minutes, and 
that a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his 
near ivlatives. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receijit of a number of 
books presented to the Library, and a cordial vote of thanks 
was pa.'«sed to the donors. 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time since 
tht'ir election were formally admitted by the Chairman : 
Charles William Bowles, Fellow, and James Hemy Puntin (of 
Regina, Canada), Licentiate. 

The iSecretary announced the nomination of John Alexander 
Ogg Allan, Cdxlwin Bursar 1909, Inst. Medallist {Essays) 1910, 
Licentiate 1912, as a candidate for the Fellowship. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands : — ■ 

As Associate : MACGREGOR, JAME«, 

As Hon. Associate: PEACOCK, WALTER, M.V.O. 

The Chairman called attention to the measured drawings 
and sketches on the walls representing the work done by Mr. 
A. G. Horanell [A.] during his tour in France and Italy as 
Soane Medallist 1910. 

The proceedings then closed and the meeting separated at 

8.20 p.m. 
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Elford, Staffordshire : Tomb of Sir \V. Smytho (152y>. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS. 

By James Williams. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, ISth March 1915. 

O NE of the chief objects in the study of medieval art is tlie lesson it conveys in the rise and fall of 
the great governing princijdes which influenced its development, to unparalleled excellence 
on the one hand, and to the neglect of the essential ideals which slowly led to degeneration 
on the other. The history and progress are seen best in the works themselves, better than in any 
description that can be given. The wide range of monumental art illustrates this in a way that other 
branches of work fail to present with such convincing sequence. T'o-day,with the natural evolution of 
thought, the religious outlook has entirely changed from that of the mediaeval position ; but the more the 
•'Subject of monumental art is considered, the more one is impressed with the deep religious feeling that 
pervades the work of the best periods, and this was evidently the basi.s of inspiration for the consummate 
beauty and the infinite resources foi' which the work is justly noted. Anot her important lesson, amongst 
uiany others, which the study of this subject teaches, is the immense value and possibilities of honest 
craftsmanship, which alone has produced all the various objects that we as a nation most prize ; but 
now with the general use of machinery hand labour has largely died out, the workman has been robbed 
of his greatest heritage, and the creative powers of a whole nation of workers are asleep. 

Various works have appeared in recent years dealing with the different aspects and details of 
monumental art ; I will only mention two, that by Messrs. Brindley and Weatherley, containing 
ilbistrations of many of the finest tombs in Europe, and that invaluable work by Messrs. Prior and 
Third Series, Vol. XXn. No. 10.— 20 Mar 191 .). ^ 
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Gardner, An Account of Mediceml Figure Sculpture in England, which forms such an important feature 
of the monument. 

The history of the English monument may be said to commence with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and it has been stated that by the second century Christians were to be found in almost every 
part of the Eoman Empire. Tertullian, in 208, states that when Severus went to quell the northern 
tribes of Britain Christianity had found its way there. The Romans were perhaps the first to erect 
stone tombs and headstones here, displaying sculptured busts and heads. 

The northern invaders of Em'ope from about the end of the fifth to the eighth century are repre- 
sented in some parts of our country by monuments and crosses showing rude interlacing patterns of 
Scandinavian character. The advent of Christianity made an entirely new outlook, and the cross 
provided a great and permanent motive for the carver’s art, though it was not generally adopted until 
Saxon times. From the eighth to the twelfth century there are many monuments in the three Kingdoms 
decorated with frets, lozenges, and runic work. The precise origin of some crosses put up in these 
early times is a matter of debate ; some belonging to the seventh and eighth centuries in the North and 
West of England are supposed to be of Coptic origin. Many were destroyed by the Normans, or were 
used as building material in the new churches which they erected. 

Of the various things influencing the character of the monument the materials of which they were 
made and the quarries and workshops that produced them are interesting points. The country 
abounds in good stone and marble. From the earliest times the quarries, their nearest towns, and the 
great churches have been centres of monumental masons and their works. Throughout the Middle 
Ages flat tombs, marble and stone effigies, stately monuments, reredoses, saints, and angels were made 
and kept in stock and distributed throughout the country. In these times, when everything was made 
by hand, the number of skilled workmen was much larger in proportion than it is to-day. London was 
perhaps the chief city for all the arts, although every large town was a self-contained centre. 

Purbeck marble from Dorsetshire had been used for architectural purposes in Roman times, and from 
the twelfth century a considerable trade was done in the shop-made carved and moulded caps and 
bases, shafts, fonts, carved effigies, slabs, altar tombs, and blocks of this material. Purbeck became an 
important centre and school of masons. A royal palace was at Corfe. Some of the marblers from 
Corfe came to London and Westminster, and setthng down worked in the shops of the effigy makers. 
The early effigies are said to have been copied from those made of a dark-coloured marble coming from 
Toumai. The chief Purbeck effigies were made from about 1150 to 1300, and those of the London 
school, consisting chiefly of bishops and knights in armour, were much in favour, and were copied in 
stone throughout t he country. Trade fell off in the early part of the fourteenth century when alabaster 
was introduced and became generally used for the effigy and monument. Purbeck marble, however, 
contuiued in use for monumental purposes, apart from the figure, down to the sixteenth century. 
The shop production of Purbeck marble and stone effigies in the medieval period was an outcome of the 
early carving, and it accounts foi the number of conventional cross-legged figures which are to be found 
all over the country and have little connection with the attitude which is supposed to represent a 
crusader. 

Effigies and iiionuments of stone \tere produced before as well as concurrently with those made in 
Purbeck marble and alabaster. Beautiful as the Purbeck effigies are, the marble was worked to its 
utmost limits. The masons of Wells, before 1200, had made the effigies of their bishops in Doulting 
stone. Many others came from the same shops, and when the Purbeck industry declined Bristol 
and Wells, amongst othei places, became famous partly through their nearness to quarries of good 
stone, which always commandetl the chief trade, especially in places near the coast. The best period 
of the freestone effigy is said to have been from 1250 to 1360 (during which time there came an influence 
on sculpture from France, on the London carvers, and from Germany in the northern school). The 
apiiearance of the cusliion under the head is supposed to mark the change in the treatment of the effigy 
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from the upright character to the recumbent attitude. The stone effigies of London were generally 
coated with fine plaster, and this, together with the whole monument, was painted in rich colom- and 
reheved with gilding. The mail armour, at first painted on the effigy, was with other details afterwards 
impressed on the face of the plaster when soft, or was carved. It was not until about 1300 that 
individual representation appeared in the effigy, and portraiture in the modem sense was seldom 
attempted until later. It may be noted with reference to the design of the monument that from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century the architectural and constructive motive is the key to all the finest 
work of that period. 

The various crafts employed in building and embelhshing the chmch were amongst the chief trades 
in the Middle Ages. Though marble is used in most of the great monuments, the constructional work 
and the leading features are chiefly in stone. The Eleanor crosses, chiefly of stone, which were put up 
wherever the coffin of the Queen rested, between Headingley and Westminster, are said to be from the 
designs of the Westminster masons, who carved the figures and decoration. When such refinement of 
masonry as is seen in Edward II. ’s tomb at Gloucester was undertaken, stone was naturally chosen. 
Wherever there was a large supply of good stone a school of masons and carvers generally sprang up, 
although the trade was not confined to the quarries, blocks of stone being sent by road and water 
to all parts. 

As early as the twelfth century alabaster was used for architectural works, as may be seen in the 
Norman doorway on the west front of Tutbury Church, Derbyshire. The best alabaster came from 
Chellaston, Derbyshire, though Nottingham, not far off, is said to have been the headquarters of the 
carvers. London, too, was a great centre of the alabaster trade. The facility with wliich it could be 
carved and coloured for monumental purposes and for architectural furnishing naturally led to its 
extensive use, but the chief part of the trade was in the effigy and tomb. 

Oak in the Early and Middle Ages was extensively used for constructional and decorative works, 
particularly in districts remote from stone quarries, and altar tombs with their effigies and canopies were 
often made in oak, painted in colours, gilded, or enamelled. Wood effigies, chiefly in oak, have been used, 
together with freestone, marble, and metal. In some places wood came more readily into use where 
good timber was obtained in abundance and skilled workmen were available. Although there are about 
ninety effigies existing, twenty-four of these being of women, and the rest nearly all in mihtary attire, 
numbers have been destroyed. It is said that the Black Death killed off most of the carvers of effigies, 
and certainly not many in wood were made after 1350 until the sixteenth century, when the use of wood 
was for a time revived. Many of them were painted or cased in metal. Some of the earUest are those 
of Sir Hugh Bardolfe (d. 1204), in Barham Church, Norfolk ; the Duke of Normandy, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, carved about 1280 ; Sir John de Pitchford (d. 1280), in Pitchford Church, Shropshire. The 
beautiful arcaded tomb of the Earl of Sahsbury (d. 1227), son of Henry II., in Sahsbury Cathedral, is in 
oak, but the effigy in stone ; the effigy and tomb were painted in rich colours throughout and gilded. 
The tomb of William de Valence (d. 1296), in Westminster Abbey, had a hfe-size wood effigy covered 
with plates of enamelled copper, resting on an arcaded table tomb of wood, with enamelled backgrounds 
<ind raised figures ; the work is said to be from Limoges, once famous for its enaTuel industry. William 
de Valence was half-brother of Henry III. and father of Aymer de Valence, whcse monument is in the 
Sanctuary. The wood effigy of Henry V. (d. 1422), which rests under his magnificent chantry at 
Westminster, was probably covered with the same kind of enamelled plates, but the head was of silver. 
The finest instance of a wood canopy is that above the tomb of Archbishop Kemp (d. 1454), in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

The effigy, as well as numerous and important accessories of the monument, was sometimes 
made in metal, chiefly bronze. It has been said that, as regards effigies in metal, perhaps no church can 
showr a more complete and beautiful series than our own Westminster Abbey, the earliest being those 
representing Henry III. (d. 1272) and Queen Eleanor (d. 1291). The artist was one William Torel. Prom 
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original accounts we learn that he was a goldsmith, that he worked in the King’s palace, and that the 
casting took place in the churchyard adjoining the Abbey. The next in the series is the effigy of 
Edward III. ; here the work, although the face is apparently a cast from life, is much coarser. Then 
follow the figures of Kichard II. and his Queen ; these are more carefully treated. The last of the 
series are the Countess of Eichmond, and Henry VII. and liis Queen ; they are surpassingly well 
done, although the draperies are not so elegantly disposed as in Torel’s work. The little figures of 
saints at the sides of the royal tomb deserve particular attention.* Other bronze effigies are those of 
the Black Prince at Canterbury and the Earl of Warwick in Warwick Church. In a few cases 
silver was employed. Henry III. is said to have caused a figure of his daughter Catherine (d. 1257) to 
be made in silver, and in the same reign a silver image of the Earl of Gloucester was placed on his 
tomb in Tewkesbury Abbey. 

An interesting feature in connection with the table tomb is the metal hearse, which served the 
double purpose of protecting the effigy and providing standards for the numerous candles which were 
hghted on the occasion of various festivals. Instances are the one in iron round the tomb of Lord 
Marmion in Tanfield Church, Yorkshire, and the brass hearse over the effigy of the Earl of Warwick at 
Warwick. A fine iron screen surrounds the tomb of the Earl of Arundel, in Arundel Church, with 
embattled rails and ten buttressed standards, with moulded bases, and caps with prickets for candles. 
There is the matchless and well-known iron grille over the tomb of Queen Eleanor at Westminster. 
There are good iron screens round the tomb of the Black Prince and others in Trinity Chapel, Canter- 
bury. In the Choir of Salisbury Cathedral is the chantry chapel of Lord Hungerford (d. 1429), the sides 
of which consist of a lofty iron framework or screen with a moulded cornice, furnished with shields at 
intervals and surmounted by an ornamental cresting, and divided into three sections by standards, 
between which it is filled in with upright bars, set anglewise.; the whole, including the flat ceiling, 
was painted and decorated. 

Cast-iron slabs were used for memorials as early as 1500, both in the church and churchyard, 
near the old ironwork centres. At Burwash, in Sussex, is a long cast-iron slab said to be of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, with a small cross on the upper part, and at its base “ Orate pro anima.” 

Arras and heraldry formed a conspicuous feature on the monument, and came into use here about 
the middle of the twelfth century. It had its origin in the necessity for identifying the various com- 
batants in times of war and tournaments, especially when men were covered with armour. Crests and 
devices were shown on coins from an early period, and on seals from the twelfth century onwards, for 
individuals and for both religious and civil corporations. One of the first shields bearing arms is on 
the seal of Eichard 1. (1189), showing the lion rampant. Early in the reign of King .John the parted 
shield first appears, followed by (piarterings, which is said to have spread through the example set by 
Queen Eleanor on her maiiiage to Edward 1. in 12o4. But arms are not much in evidence here until 
the end of the thirteenth century. The Crusades, too, brought the custom into prominence. The 
insignia worn on the coat over the armour were also displayed on shield and ensign, floating pennon and 
banner. Towards the end of the fourteenth century bishops exhibited the arms of the s'ee with their 
own. In the fifteenth century painted arms decorated all the important possessions of the holder, and 
throughout the Middle Ages down to modern times heraldry was a marked feature of the monument. 

The heraldic tabard in the first quarter of the fifteenth century was worn over the steel armour, 
and women as well as men are sometimes shown on effigies with the heraldic cloak or mantle. The 
evidence afforded by heraldry has often proved valuable in determining the period or the identity of 
monuments. Supporters to the shield appear about the middle of the fourteenth century. Badges 
were used from early times. Orders, collars, and chains are shown on many effigies. The Order of the 
Garter is said to have been founded by Edward III. about 1346 ; the CoUar of S.S., founded by 
Henry IV. long before his accession in 1399, and shown on nu merous effigies, was the cognizance of the 

* Sir G. G. Scott. Gkaiiinifu fiow Wesfmhi^lfr Ahhey. 
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House of Lancaster. The Collar of Suns and Roses was adopted by the House of York. The Collar 
of the Thistle was founded by James II. in 1687. Other private devices were used at times. A well- 
known foreign Order is that of the Golden Fleece, founded by Phihp of Burgundy in 1429, and that of 
St. Michael, founded by Louis of France in 1469. 



Exeter Cathedral, St James’ Chapel ; Tomb of Bishop Leofrio (r. 1280). 


In the twelfth century the first effigies of knights appear clad throughout hi mail armour’ ; in 
succeeding ages, slowly and naturally, the armour changed with the changing weapons of war, and the 
sculptured effigy shows this in a marked way, making a continuous historical record. A very brief 
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summary of such a subject is never entirely satisfactory, but armour has been roughly classified as 
follows : Twelfth century, ring and mail, unmixed with plate ; thirteenth century, mixed mail and 
plate, the mail predominating ; fourteenth century, mixed mail and plate, the plate predominating ; 
fifteenth century, era of complete plate. From the end of the fifteenth century armour became more 
decorative than useful, but it continued to be shown on monuments down to the seventeenth century. 

Civilian costume presents fewer debatable points than armour, but there is no time on the present 
occasion to consider it. When we come to ladies’ costume, especially in the later centuries under 
consideration, the changes may not be so constant and bewildering as they are to-day, but in any case 
the various fashions are faithfully shown on the effigy and the weepers, and will repay careful study. 
Simphcity is ever a ruling feature in all that is best. 

Small tombs are an interesting section of monumental art. Some instances are those of three 
children of Henry III. and four children of Edward I., and those of Wilham of Windsor and Blanche de 
la Tour, in Westminster Abbey, and William of Hatfield in York Minster. In such cases the figures, 
although of children, are generally shown in the armour or costume of men or women of the time. 
In Ehzabeth’s reign rows of kneehng cliildren often appear on the tomb of their parents. The small 
effigy of a boy bishop at Salisbury of the thirteenth century illustrates a well-known custom in 
medieval times. 

Semi-effigial monuments, of which there are a considerable number all over the country, chiefly of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, should be noticed. The figure of the semi-effigy on slabs and brasses 
is generally associated with a cross. The idea of representing only a portion of the figure may have been 
a passing phase in monumental art, or may have been due to a desire to provide a constant remembrance 
of the deceased on the tomb in which the body lay. Some carrj' a double semi-effigy. Many are placed 
within mural arches ; they are also shown on numerous brasses. Many were done about the period of the 
Black Death, some of a rude character, like the work of unskilled carvers. Some of the most noted 
examples are Princess Joanna (d. 1240), wife of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, at Margem ; Bishop Ethehnar 
de Valence in Winchester Cathedral (1260), Sir William de Staunton (d. 1326) at Staunton, Notting- 
hamshire, and Sir John Daubygne (d. 1364) at Norton Brize, Oxfordshire. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between mediaeval and modern life may be seen in the almost entire 
absence in the present day of colour, in our buildings, accessories, and costume — unless you call black a 
colour ; one would have thought that if the Academy were too shy to give a lead in the matter of evening 
dress the Institute might in mercy take pity on mankind. Throughout the Middle Ages, and until the 
Eeformation, the colour scheme pervaded everything ; a legacy coming down from very early days, 
it had its origin in the gorgeous East. Our churches were resplendent with all the incidents of sacred 
subjects painted on walls and vaulted ceiling, together with a fine scheme of harmonious decoration 
The whole life and surroundings of the people were steeped in rich colour, and the monuments in the 
churches shared this to the full. 

The tombs of the saints and of the great nobles made an important feature in the church, and upon 
them was expended some of the choicest work in design and decoration ; from base to pinnacle every 
part of the tomh was painted in glowing hues and gilded. Jewels often decorated the crowns, mitres, 
pastoral crooks, belts, sword-hilts, and scabbards, as well as the dress. Beautiful patterns in endless 
designs ran along borders and bands, square or diagonal diapering covered the broad surfaces, gilding 
and burnished gold were freely used on the sahent points and mouldings. Quatrefoil and trefoil orna- 
ment was frequently employed, and dark-painted tracery in the sunk panels and other parts, as well as 
glass mosaic. The backs of some niches have patterns in gold, like those on the old velvets and bro- 
cades ; the vaulting of the canopies and the ceilings of the wood testers often had painted subjects on a 
gold or blue ground studded with stars : sometimes they were decorated with delicate scrolls of vine or 
other leafage. Some monuments had more gold than colour. Enamelled or painted heraldic shields 
were used on the table tombs as well as on the cornice and other parts of the monument. 
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In some churches may be seen an arched recess, more or less decorated, in which is generally a 
table tomb where the Easter Sepulchre was regularly set up. In the Middle Ages there vcas often a 
provision made in wills for the tomb to be used as an Easter Sepulchre. 

Twelfth-Century Monuments. 

Although before the Norman Conquest many monuments existed, and some remain, comparatively 
little is known of them. Where ornament appears it is mostly of Scandinavian origin. In Bakewell 
Church is a small Anglo-Saxon coped tomb decorated with rude carving and edged with a ropehke mould- 
ing ; others of a different kind, but about the same age, exist at Kirby, Ingleby, and Arncliffe, York- 
shire, and at Wirksworth, Derbyshii'e. It may be noted that the motive of decorative art in carving 
and painting is often to be found in the old illuminated manuscripts which exhibit a profusion of orna- 
ment of Norse character. 

The Christian monument begins with the stone coffin which was hewn out of a solid block and was 
buried underground ; later the stone coffin was interred, wdth the hd showing on the floor of the church ; 
then the whole appears with the lid and sides, sometimes decorated with ornament and forming a “ raised 
tomb.” Some of the eleventh centurj^ have a rude arcading round the sides. Monumental slabs of the 
same period were discovered at Cambridge Castle ornamented with circular crosses and interlacing work. 
Some are coped longitudinally and others transversely as well as longitudinally forming a cross, and are 
generally shown tapering in width to the feet. At first furnished with a simple cross, they afterwards 
appear with floriated crosses and borders of enrichment ; some are covered Avith carved foliage, having 
birds and animals interwoven. Then the crude effigy appears on the slab. The raised tomb sometimes 
takes the form of a sarcophagus, similar to that attributed to Archbishop Theobald (c. 1160) at Canter- 
bury ; afterwards the raised or table tomb has its sides divided into arcades, niches, or panels, often 
containing statuettes, and its slab generally having an effigy or a brass. 

The sculptured figure is shown on the monument about the early part of the twelfth century, first 
m its simplest form with httle rehef, and sometimes surrounded by carved leafage and scroll work, similar 
to that of Bishop Eoger (d. 1139) at Salisbury ; then the clear figure appears (like that of Abbot Laurence 
m the cloisters at Westminster). Gradually the effigy developed from the Ioav rehef sculpture to that of 
the complete figure, Avith rounded limbs and all the details of dress or armom-. Some of the early effigies 
are of the long conventional type like the sculptured figures on the west fronts of churches. The effigies 
of the early abbots at Peterborough shoAv the figure in partial relief. The first effigies of bishops are 
bareheaded, then a low mitre appears, and afterwards this increases in height and is richly jewelled. The 
bishop’s staff at first has a simple crook, generally held in the left hand, turning outAvards, it is said, to 
indicate external jurisdiction, Avhile the abbot’s crook turns inwards, shoAving his domestic rule. 

The Crusades mark an important era in the history of the monument. At the end of the tAvelfth 
century effigies in armour appear on raised slabs, hke those in the Temple Church ; some are in partial 
relief, but in those of later knights the limbs stand out and the Avhole of the figure is imdercut. Most 
of the effigies abroad are shoAvn Avith closed eyes, but English effigies generally have the eyes open. 

At the end of the twelfth century a marked feature is seen in the figures of some knights, who are 
shown drawing or sheathing the SAvord. 

Thirteenth-Century Monuments. 

The monuments of this as of the previous century are chiefly those of royal personages, great eccle- 
siastics, the nobility, and men in armour; effigies of ladies, of wffiich there are comparatively few, appear 
ill the simple and beautiful costume of the time. 

In the early part of the century the effigies of ecclesiastics retain the stiff and formal character of 
former years. Slowly they developed to that of bolder rehef and greater refinement ; the effigies of 
bishops are shown with the head surrounded Avith a simple pediment-shaped canopy with a trefoil arch ; 
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this head canopy greiv into an elaborate feature, supported by delicate shafts on each side, carried down 
to the foot of the slab, giving the appearance of a figure enshi-ined in a canopied niche. Some are enriched 
with fohage overlapping the shafts at intervals ; others have a series of small niches at the sides, each 
containing a figure. Another form of monument is seen in the tomb of Bishop Gilbert de Glanville in 
Rochester Cathedral, of the sarcophagus type, and that of Archbishop Seval de Bovill in York Minster, 
which has a low open trefoiled arcading, roofed with a coffin-shaped slab. The effigies of ladies in 
long flowing robes are generally shown with the hands in prayer, the head on a cushion, with aii angel at 
each side, and the feet on dogs. Some examples are the effigy in the Lady Chapel in Worcester 
Cathedral, Lady Berkeley in Bristol Cathedral, an Abbess in Romsey Church, Lady FitzAlan in 
Chichester Cathedral, Aveline Countess of Lancaster and Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey. 



Fine effigies of the nobility clad in armour which exist vaiy considerably during this period. Some 
of the earliest are the Earl of Pembroke in the Temple Church, the Earl of Oxford in Hatfield Church, 
Essex, and the Earl of balisbury in balisbury Cathedral. Many form the cover of the stone coffin, 
others are placed on a table tomb decorated round the sides with simple arches or with panels containing 
a quatrefoil m each. Ihe plain-shafted ai'cading round the tomb hud been m use some time when small 
figures called weepers were introduced in canopied niches, representing members of the family ; valu- 
alile in the first stages as examples of beautiful sculpture, they are also an excellent record of costume 
in each period. A great feature towards the end of the century is the canopy over-arching the table 
tomb with a straight-sided pediment, decorated with crockets and finial and flanked by buttresses 
hke those on the north side of the sanctuary at Mestmmster. Home form part of the tombs which are 
recessed in the wall of the church, as that of Bishop Leofric at Exeter, and that of Archbishop Peckham 
at Cant el bin} . Another t} pe of monument had its origin in the rich hearse which stood in the church 
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over the coffin at burial, as the monument of Archbishop Gray in York Minster, and that of Bishop 
Bridport at Sahsbury. Many decorated slabs exist of this century, as well as coped tombs with crosses 
in relief, and recesses were often built for them. Towards the end of the century some table tombs have 
armorial bearings on shields in the arcading round the sides, like those on Queen Eleanor’s tomb. 
With reference to the subject of portraiture, although in the case of many effigies a purely conventional 
character was adopted, others show marked features which indicate an attempt at a Hkeness. By the 
end of the fourteenth century portraiture had made considerable progress, and in the fifteenth century 
it became an established feature, although by no means common ; but from the sixteenth century the 
individual features and expression were generally showm. As, however, with the shop-made Purbeck 
effigies, so it was with the early conventional alabaster figures, as well as the monumental brasses : 
great numbers were made depicting the same type, so that portraiture was impossible in most cases. 

Fourteenth-Century Monuments. 

As a whole, monuments in this century show great variety of design and freedom in treatment, 
with an ever-increasing richness and profusion of carved ornament and foliage, evidently based upon a 
close study of nature. That beautiful feature the arched canopy over the tomb in its early stages had 
the equilateral arch, with circular cuspings, plain spandrels, and broadly -spaced crockets, hke that 
over Archbishop Grenefeld’s tomb in A’ork Minster ; this grew into the ogee arch with double cuspings, 
carved spandrels, close-set crockets, rich heraldic display, and profuse decoration, as seen on the monu- 
ment of Lady Percy in Beverley Minster. The sides of the table tomb developed an increased number of 
niches, with elaborate tracery heads or richly carved and crocheted canopies. The tomb of the Earl 
of Warwick, in St. Mary’s, Warwick, has an arcade of thirty-six moulded arches with cusped heads, 
containing as many statuettes in bronze. The great canopy may cover either a slab or a table tomb, 
and the monument often rests beneath the pier arches of the chancel, or is recessed in the wall ; some 
with moulded arch, crocheted label, and flanking buttresses, others with a triple-arched and groined 
canopy resting on piers. 

A great feature of this century is the table tomb with a lofty spiral canopy, like those of Edward II. 
at Gloucester and Sir Hugh Despencer at Tewkesbury. Coped and flat tombs as well as incised slabs 
showing many forms of ornamental crosses continued in use, and various devices were employed show- 
ing the rank or calling of the deceased. 

The Purbeck effigy went out of use at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the oak figure 
came in for a time, and then the alabaster effigy, which remained for a long period, together with the 
stone effigy. About the middle of the century, through the increasing trade and wealth of the country, 
the merchant came into prominence and had his tomb, like that to W ilham Delapole in Trinity 
Church, Hull, first mayor of that town. Early in the century the engraved figure on plates of brass of 
I'lemish origin appeared, competing with the carved and painted effigy, but all continued in use 
together. Wall tablets, comparatively rare in mediseval times, have an example in that of Godfrey 
Foljambe in Bakewell Church. About the middle of the century monuments appear showing in the 
canopy of the recessed tombs the horizontal lines of string and moulded cornice, crowned with carved 
leafage ; about the same time the piers of the triple-arched canopy were discarded, thus forming a 
suspended canopy ; both features are seen in the tomb of Prior Eahere in 8t. Bartholomew s 
Church. 

With reference to the fourteenth-century monuments it has been truly said. One is struck with 
the fine sense they show of the right decorative use of all sorts of constructional features, such as bases, 
shafts, arches, buttresses, pinnacles, vaults, etc.; the men who made the monuments knew all about 
stonework from the building standpoint, but they were essentially artists in carving and sculpture, 
and they handled the accepted forms of stonework with wonderful felicity in adapting them to decora- 
tne uses. Theie are variations in scale, in the relative proportions of parts, in contouis of mouldings. 

G < 1 
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and the values given to ornaments, that show a full appreciation of the difference between features used 
constructionally, as elements in architectural design, and those features usual in the building up of 
purely decorative work. The Winchelsea tombs are a good illustration of this. One has heard much 
scornful reference to the use of buttresses and arches and weatherings in decorative work, but so long 
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Tomb of Prior Sutton (d. 1314), Oxford Cathedral. 


as the nature of the material is respected there is a perfectly proper use of such things in decoration. 
There is much work in wood, such as the ^^inche3ter stalls, in which the nature of the material is 
ignored, and in vhich, therefore, the design is open to much criticism, but there is no such wrong use 
in these fourteenth-century monuments. The power of design, the capacity for sheer invention, shown 
in these works is enormous.” 
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Fiftbenth-Centuey and Late-Gothic Work. 

The fifteenth century is notable for the number, richness, and gi-eat variety of its monuments, 
table tombs, canopied recesses, engraved brasses, marble slabs, and chantry chapels. The table tomb 
generally had its painted stone or alabaster effigy ; the sides of the tomb are decorated with cusped and 
crocheted arches, or with small canopied niches, with and without statuettes, or heraldic shields, or 
are filled with cusped quatrefoils. Sometimes the head of the effigy is surrounded with a rich canopy 
connected with a series of niches, one above the other, on each side of the figure, as on the magnificent 
tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathedral. Judges are shown in their robes and merchants 
in their long coats, the effigy of the wife is shown by the side of the husband, the sculptured figure 
of a skeleton in a recess is often placed under the real effigy. Inscriptions, formerly in either French 
or Latin, were often done in Enghsh black-letter. 

The triple-arch canopied recessed tomb, with a bold cornice, is a common form of monument in 
this century. The development of the rich tabernacle work in the canopy over the table tomb may 
be seen in the monument of Archbishop Bowet, in York Minster, and in Cardinal Beaufort’s chantry 
chapel in Winchester Cathedral. 

The single-arched canopy of ogee form, with crockets and finial, and flanked by buttresses, 
continued in use until about the middle of this century, as well as that surmounted by a bold cornice 
with panels of tracery underneath it. The flat-painted canopy in wood, with decorated cornice, 
suspended arches, and ceihng furnished with a sacred subject, is not uncommon during this 
period. 

The alabaster effigy much in evidence throughout this time shows with minute care all the details 
of dress and armour. Some of the great monuments towards the end of the century have over the 
canopy arches a screenwork of open lights with cusped heads, or rich, open tracery crowned ivith a 
decorated cornice. 

A special feature in the development is the Chantry Chapels which were built in such large numbers 
during this century. It may be noted that they are unknown outside of England. The chantry 
chapel originated in the custom of giving or bequeathing money for the celebration of masses at his 
tomb for the repose of the soul of the founder, and his family, to whom the chapel belonged. Special 
chapels were built or arranged for this purpose ; usually they are found in cathedrals and parish 
churches separated from the body of the church by stone or wood screens ; others were often built out 
between buttresses, or in some cases formed a great building, as in the case of Hemy VII. ’s Chapel at 
Westminster. A fine series of chantry chapels may be seen at Winchester, Tewkesbury, Wells, and 
Albans. It should be remembered that, although tombs and chantries were often erected during 
life, many were built immediately after death, and others long afterwards. 

Late Gothic work is well illustrated by the magnificent chantry chapel of Prince Arthur, eldest son 
of Henry VII., in Worcester Cathedral, showing the rich and redundant tracery of the windows and 
" all panelling, the small carved and canopied niches which cover the piers, and the heraldic shields and 
decoration which fill the panels and ornament the cornices. The elaboration of such features as the 
canopied niche, the multiple cusping of the arch, the intricacies of rib and fan vaulting, and the profuse 
carving was unlimited. Other instances are Bishop Alcock’s chantry at Ely, that of Bishop Fox at 
W inchester, and the gi-eat chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster. 

The final development of Gothic, as seen on the monument, resulted in a great display of mechanical 
skill ; this appears in the repetition of familiar details and ornament, all wrought in harmony with the 
upright and horizontal fines of the panelled tracery and the canopied niche. Never had the carver such 
an opportunity as the chantry chapel and monument provided in filling the niches and furnishing the 
•''Culptmed subjects and carved ornament for cornice and string. Equal scope was there for the painter 
m covering the free spaces of vault and panel and the whole monument with glowing colour. 
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The Eenaissancb. 

Bv the middle of the sixteenth century Gothic art in England had reached its final development 
^vhen there gradually arose an entirely new outlook in architecture and the other arts. The movement 
known as the Eena^ssance began in Italy at the beginning of the fifteenth century with he revival o 
Classic art and hterature, and it spread to other European countries. The great 

the Eoman period were numerous, and had to a certain extent been preserved under the encoura e- 
ment of the Popes. Italy awoke to the appreciation of these magnificent works, and the vriting. 
Eoman architects were studied. The first buildings of importance 'vere carried out in Florence and 
Eome chiefly by Brunelleschi, Bramante, Eaphael, Michael Angelo, and Palladio, but it was not until 
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Elford. Staffordshire : Tomb of Sir Thomas and Lady Arderne (1400). 


the early part of the sixteenth century that the influence was felt in England. In 1512 Torregiano, the 
famous Itahan artist, was commissioned by Henry YIII. to design a monument to the Countess of 
Eichmond, the mother of Henry VII. Before this Torregiano was engaged upon a monument to 
Doctor Young (now in the museum of the Eecord Office), with the object of satisfying Henry VIII- 
before being entrusted with the more important tomb of the Countess, and that of his father and mother. 
The terra-cotta tomb of Doctor Young, with its fine effigy, is entirely after the Italian manner. In 
that of the Countess of Eichmond, though the sides of the tomb are Italian in their treatment, the 
canopy surrounding the head and its supports on each side of the figure are of Gothic design. Then 
followed the great monument to Hemy VII. and his Queen by Torregiano, more strictly in the Italian 
style, but here the great bronze screen which protects the tomb is purely Gothic in character. Numbers 
of workmen were attracted to this country through the encouragement given them by Henry MU- 
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and Ms Court. Lord Marnev, of Layer Marnej', Essex, and Sir- Thomas Weston, of Sutton Place, 
Surrey, both employed Itahans on decorative works in terra-cotta in connection with their mansions ; 
but the use of tMs material did not last long. About 1525 a terra-cotta monument completely in the 
Italian style was erected to Lord Mamey in Layer Mamey Church. Various works, but to no great 
extent, were done chiefly in the south of England, showing Italian influence, and amongst them several 
monuments. After the death of Henry VIII. most of the Italian workmen left the country, and their 
special art soon died out. 

Gradually, however, the transition from Gothic to Classic architecture proceeded. To meet the 
demands of the nobihty for the new style which had “ caught on,” artists went to Italy and France to 
study. One of the most notable architects to further the development was Inigo Jones, who had 
worked in Italy. Another foreign influence had come into operation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when many refugees fled from the persecutions then rife in Holland. Amongst them were carvers and 
masons, who settled in this country. 

The works of Palladio on architecture and German and Dutch books were brought over. Nicholas 
Stone (b. 1586), who, with his three sons, became somewhat famous as a sculptor, had worked in 
Holland with DeKeyser, a noted carver, and he became acquainted with Jansen, the Flemish architect. 
Nicholas Stone, junior, also w'orked in Italy under Bernini, the great architect and sculptor. 

Both the Dutch and Itahan influence played a great part in the production of many monuments 
of Classic character in the seventeenth century. Eventually, chiefly through the works of Inigo Jones 
and those of Christopher Wren, John Webb, Hawkesmoor, Vanbrugh, and James Webb, Eoman 
architecture was fully introduced into tMs country. Most of the architects designed sepulchral monu- 
ments or worked in conjunction with sculptors and monumental masons. 

An enormous number of Classic monuments, of widely different merit, have been put up, all more 
or less interesting from the human as well as the architectural point of view. 

“ The monuments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are, however, intensely interesting, 
as showing what use the craftsman of the period made of the new materials placed at Ms disposal. All 
through the Gothic times design had progressed evenly by very small steps, and the architecture was 
‘ craftsmen’s architecture.’ Then came the time when, more or less suddenly, a number of new 
features, the correct use of which was only dimly realised, were placed in the mason’s hands ; but it 
was still the craftsman who had to provide the scheme of the thing, as well as to make it. We know 
about John Thorpe and others, but these monuments were not designed on paper in the way we practise 
now, and the method adopted was generally the same as in the Gothic times. The result is craftsman’s 
Classic architecture, and some of it is design of a very high order, showing a very original and capable 
use of Classic features. And it probably exercised a considerable influence on later developments. 
For instance, the Welhngton monument may possibly have been based on such examples as the 
Stamford or the Colyton monuments. 

“ The development of English Classic architecture in the hands of the workman is also specially 
interesting ; the skill with which cormces are adapted for use in conjunction with gables, the treatment 
of Classic features in wood buildings, the resource with which architraves, pediments, plinths and 
rustications were used in even humble domestic work, all show the capability of the workman as a 
designer of refined, well-composed, and beautifully proportioned w'ork. The lovely old gateway 
entrances, walls, terraces, market halls, the lanterns on houses and halls, the round-ended bay windows, 
and the beautiful ships of the time are illustrations ; and even in Wren’s churches the individual 
craftsman was a most important factor in the success of the interiors of them.” 

Monumental sculpture, however, became strangely altered from its origmal purpose, and fell 
from its Mgh estate. In the best periods of GotMc art the carved effigy was treated conventionally, 
as an important accessory to the design of the monument. To attempt an actual copy in sculpture 
of a deceased person was never intended, the limitations in the use of all materials were freely 
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acknowledged, and the desire was to give an ideal representation of the figure, in an architectural 
setting, and as part of a monmnental scheme. This simple and beautiful unity of purpose which 
distinguished the best work of the thirteenth century gradually gave place in monumental art to 
an expression of the pride of hfe, when the dignity and grandeur of office and position were osten- 
tatiously displayed. Originally most of the sculptured effigies were represented peacefully lying 
vuth folded hands, as if in prayer ; in later times the attitude materially changed, the figure is shown 
restlessly reclining with the head supported upon the right hand and arm, some, as if very uneasy, 
are sitting up wide awake ; others eventually appear standing upright, gaily attired, and looking round 
on the world again. 

With reference to the monuments which are being put up in our churches, more especially in West- 
minster Abbey and in the cathedrals, it is high time some strong protest were made. If a memorial 
must be erected inside the church a small tablet should, in most cases, answer the purpose. The 
churchyard, however, offers the least objectionable alternative ; but here the monotonous display of 
hundreds of white crosses and tombstones all of the same type shows to what depths the pubhc taste 
has sunk. In the case of Westminster Abbey, crowded as it is with tombs, it is a disgrace that more 
are being allowed to be put up. Various reasonable suggestions have been made to meet the require- 
ments for monuments when of a national character, and these ought to receive the immediate attention 
of the responsible authorities. The old cathedrals and churches are too precious to be further invaded 
and disturbed by any modern productions. An exception, perhaps, may be claimed, with reluctance, 
for such a masterly work as the beautiful monument put up to the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Alfred Stevens, one of the greatest sculptors and painters of modem times. It worthily 
illustrates the best traditions of both Classic architecture and sculpture, and may be compared with the 
works of the most noted Italian artists. 

In conclusion I have been reminded of Wordsworth’s lines, notwithstanding all the beautiful 
things we have seen, that the best memorials of a good man or woman’s life are the many unrecorded 
acts of kindness and of love. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOINO PAPEE. 

Mu. Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. ARTHUP keen [F.] : It is a pleasure to me 
to be called upon to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Williams for his admirable Paper. A few years 
a<ro he gave us at the Architectural Association an 
address on the subject of the late George Devey and 
his works, which was intensely interesting and 
valuable. And what he has given us this evening has 
been equally valuable. It is a most interesting 
subject, because the monuments shown us this even- 
ing in such variety illustrate the very cream of the 
work done in the times when they were produced, and 
they serve admirably to illustrate the almost infinite 
possibilities of design in Gothic detail. In all the 
examples shown us there is no conscious effort after 
originality ; everything seems to proceed naturally 
from what has gone before, wrought by workmen 
capable of giving some variation and improvement. I 
■null not prophesy that our next architectural revival 
will be Gothic, but it is certainly within the range of 
possibility, or even probability, because Gothic art is 
much more adaptable to the requirements of modern 


work than the Classic which we are accustomed to at 
the present moment. Another thing which occurred 
to me as I watched the slides appear was that they 
served to refute what used to be almost a standing 
criticism of Gothic decorative detail, that it used the 
features of constructional work falsely in decoration. 
That criticism might be, to some extent, justified in 
the matter of woodwork, especially in woodwork of 
early periods. But in the examples shown us this even- 
ing we have seen constructional features used freely in 
almost every case — parapets, dripstones, buttresses, 
and pinnacles — where no added weight was required ; 
and they have been introduced with such good judg- 
nient and right feeling that there has always been a 
difference made — a difference in proportion, a dif- 
ference in the relative size of things, a difference in the 
ornamental treatment or in the grouping of them — 
just sufficient to express, and express most adequately, 
the fact that they are used purely in a decorative 
sense, not in a constructional manner. And I think 
many of the fine qualities of these monuments are due 
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particularly to the fact that the men who carried 
them out were also the men who designed them. 
This is an asset which is almost lost, unfortunately, 
at the present day. There are still one or two trades 
in which the combination exists, such as coach- 
building and the building of farm wagons, and par- 
ticularly in the trade of the ship’s carpenter. The 
wooden ships which were produced a century or two 
ago were always beautiful things ; the ornamental 
detail was always good. Even at the present day any 
colher or coasting steamer presents the same quality 
as these monuments show in a finer way ; you see pieces 
of carving on the terminals — scrolls and figureheads — 
which are roughly done, but apparently by the car- 
penter who has framed the ship’s timbers. They are 
instinctively beautiful, and show the finest sense of 
right relationship between the ornament and the con- 
struction. The same thing has happened in the case 
of the masons who had the making up of these monu- 
ments. Although I am not an advocate of the idea 
that young architectural students should be taught to 
be craftsmen, yet much may be done by giving crafts- 
men instruction in architectural detail, and leaving 
them a much freer hand than we are accustomed 
to give them. Mr. Williams has shown us many 
instances of Mediaeval sculpture, and I could not help 
feeling with regard to them that their distinguishing 
' haracteristic, apart from the intrinsic beauty which 
they all possess, was their great truth. In every ease 
they represent exactly what was current at the time. 
Prom that arises their intense value to us ; and I 
could not help feeling what a pity it is that we 
have largely lost this fact of truth in sculpture 
at the present day. If we in a modern building 
want to represent the idea of commerce, instead of 
illustrating it by means of a dock labourer carrying a 
box of oranges on his back, or a Liverpool broker 
’hunting on the Cotton Exchange, we show a female 
figure, beautifully draped, with an antique ship pro- 
jecting from the side of her robe, which is altogether 
inadequate to give a proper impression of modern 
commerce. If we came back to the Mediaeval idea 
and frankly represented what is current in the present 
age, I think our work would be of much greater value 
in the future. It occurs to me to mention that a 
little time ago I saw a student’s design for a bank. 
It was done by quite a young fellow, but all the orna- 
mental carving work on the front was contrived out 
of .such things as scales and money-bags, shovels, 
piles of money, and inkpots and other accessories of 
the banker's business. Though it was crudely done, 
I felt that he was on right and safe lines, and I wish 
it were possible to see much more of that kind of 
thing in our current architectural work. It would be 
a great incentive to design, and would render out 
Work more interesting than it commonly is. Mr. 

illiams has given us full measure, and we aie much 
indebted to him for the time and trouble he has spent 
in preparing this very admirable analysis of the work 
on English monuments. 


Me. LAMHEECE WEA’VTEE, P.S.A. [Hon. A.] :1 
feel that many present must be as keenly interested 
as I am in the wall tablet of Sir Godfrey Foljambe at 
Bakewell Church. I take particular interest in it, be- 
cause there are many thousands of monuments and 
memorials going to be put up in churches after this 
war. It is unhkely that there will be many tombs or 
cenotaphs in churches : in the first place because most 
of our fallen soldiers he in unknown graves in Flanders ; 
secondly, there is no room in our churches ; and 
thirdly, because the majority of memorials will be sim- 
ple. Probably most of the memorials wiU be wall 
tablets, and therefore I was glad JVIr. Wifiiams showed 
this example from Bakewell. He might have warned us 
that its inscription is modern. The memorial itself was 
moved at a restoration, and at that time this inscrip- 
tion was added. Its age, no doubt, deceives many 
people who see it, but it may be a copy of the original. 
The memorial is one of the earhest (1383) of its kind. 
Perhaps Mr. Williams can tell us whether there is any- 
thing earher. There are some later ones, in the 
fifteenth century, such as the memorial to Thomas 
D’Arcy, in the D’Arcy chapel, 3Ialdon, Essex. I think 
the Foljambe type may be a development from the 
semi-efiigial tomb slab. MTiat happened, I think, was 
something of this kind ; a tomb-slab was moved to 
make room on the floor for some important person's 
table tomb, so they took up the semi-effigial slab and 
set it against a wail. That would give an idea for the 
development of the wall tablet. There are many 
other things on which I should like 3Ir. Williams’s 
opinion. One is as to when the kneeling figure was 
first employed in English monuments. I have not 
found one in England in Mediaeval times, and I think 
they came from the region of Tournai. One ordinary 
memorial method in the Middle Ages was to put up 
some kind of devotional relief — a Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin or a Crucifixion, merely with the name 
of the person commemorated written underneath. The 
next step was to add in the corner of this rehef what 
in Italian reredos paintings we call the “ donor ” 
figure. Gradually, as the personal element grew 
stronger, the donor figure grew bigger, and the devo- 
tional subject became smaller, until finally it was 
omitted, and only the donor figure was left. There are 
many devotional memorials with kneeling figures. One 
of 1395, at Tournai, is the earliest I can find. It would 
be interesting to know why, seeing we had so many 
things from Tournai, particularly black marble fonts, 
we did not also borrow that form of memorial. It is a 
mystery why, until the nineteenth century, there is no 
such thing in England as a bronze tablet. They were 
very common in Germany from the sixteenth century 
onwards. Any volume of German parish histories 
will show" deUghtful heraldic wall tablets in bronze. 
'We cast many effigies in bronze, but never a wall 
tablet. I wmuld make a faint protest against the idea 
that weepers on ^lediseval tombs represented only the 
family and relations of the dead. Seeing that many of 
these figures carry emblems which are clearly emblems 
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of the saints, they cannot always have a personal 
significance. I am afraid Mr. Wilhams is not very 
sympathetic with the later monuments, and regret his 
sketch was not continued to cover the memorials of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many are ex- 
traordinarily fine, and the study of their development 
has been neglected in a most unfortunate way. 
Another interesting fine of research is to trace how far 
and how soon the Baroque movement influenced 
Enghsh memorials. As far as I know, the earhest 
frankly Baroque monument in this country is that of 
Lady Cheyne, in old Chelsea Church. It was by Paolo 
Bernini, son of the more famous Lorenzo, and was 
sent from Rome about 1671 . The same idea is found 
in a tomb by Monnot, in Stamford Church, sent over 
from Rome in 1707. When the work of Roubiliac, be- 
ginning in 1732, is reached, Baroque treatment is 
found to be fully established. But it is eurious that it 
was so late in taking root in this countrj'. It is worth 
noting that Lorenzo Bernini’s first work (1612) was a 
wall tablet, exactly like an English Jacobean example. 
He went a good distance before he died. May I gently 
protest against the idea that standing figures in monu- 
ments are a base trick employed in the eighteenth 
century, and that they are not in accordance with 
primitive excellence. Some of the most e.xquisite 
memorials we know are Greek steles of the finest 
periods of Greek art. They show people standing, 
sitting, and talking as in life, as well as emblematic 
figures such as Eros and Thanatos with reversed 
torches. The Greeks were not ashamed to show their 
friends as they knew them and loved them, and if it is 
not done with undue vigour and naturalism, I see no 
objection to the treatment. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Williams for his 
contribution to a subject which must be in all our 
minds at this time. 

Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.S.A. : We shall 
agree that we have had a most interesting subject 
brought before us to-night. If it reminds us at all of 
the long history that stretches behind these monu- 
ments it cannot fail to be of great .service. I remem- 
ber meeting an Italian architect at Viterbo, who, in 
talking about a monument in his cathedral, remarked 
with great pride on the fact that it was by a sculptor 
who he knexv had also done one of the roval monu- 
ments of that same period and .style in Westminster 
Abbey. This link between the monuments of Italy 
and those of England has been a characteristic all 
through our history. I am afraid that I do not agree 
with the lecturer's censure of standing monuments, 
because I cannot reconcile it xvith that verv interesting 
type of monument in which you have standing or 
kneeling figures supporting the slab over the figure 
of the deceased. Either they are squires or knights 
companions, or else, perhaps, they may be those 
interesting figures in which the person represented 
is shrouded in the hood of some confraternity. You 
have probably witnes.sed these funeral processions in 
Italy, where they are still kept up even at the present 


day. The members, who belong to different orders 
of society, taking part in these funerals all wear iden. 
tical rohes with hoods shrouding their faces, by means 
of which they all stand upon the same footing as 
persons interested in the funeral of a deceased member. 
Such a record in stone is of the greatest interest. Mr. 
Wilhams, I noticed, made the customary remarks about 
the monuments in the older churches, but in the 
course of some reading in which I have of late been 
taken up, I came across a very applicable passage in 
the fife-story of a very famous Irishman. He writes to 
an old schoolfellow his earliest impressions of his first 
visit to London. He had been to visit Westnunster 
Abbey, and after mentioning “ the awe which per- 
vaded my mind, which was indescribable, and the very 
silence, which of itself was sacred,” he goes on to refer 
to the monuments as follows : “ Some wordd imagine 
that aU these monuments were so many monvunents 
of folly ; I do not think so ; xvhat useful lessons of 
morality and sound philosophy do they not exhibit ! 
When the high-born beauty surveys her face in the 
polished parian, though dumb the marble, yet it tells 
her that it was placed to guard the remains of as fine 
a form, and as fair a face as her own. They show, be- 
sides, how anxious we are to extend our loves and 
friendships beyond the grave, and to snatch as much 
as we can from oblivion ; — such is our natural love of 
immortality ; but it is here that letters obtain the 
noblest triumphs ; it is here that the swarthy daughters 
of Cadmus may hang their trophies on high ; for when 
all the pride of chisel and the pomp of heraldry yield 
to the silent touches of time, a single fine, a half-worn- 
out inscription, remain faithful to their trust.” These 
are the impressions of Edmund Burke on visiting the 
Abbey. You will notice that he brings in an inter- 
esting point, and that is the value of the epitaphs, 
which has not been touched on, and this interest in the 
inscriptions must be particularly in those of the later 
periods, I confess, of course, that the first impression 
one lias, when starting out to study architecture, is 
that the monuments are a great nuisance. I do think, 
however, that we soon pass beyond that first impres- 
.sion, because if the interior is worth anything at all, 
it rises of itself far above the minor features of such 
monuments ; we are no longer troubled by them. 
There is, too, this other point of view, the one which so 
impresse.s Edmund Burke, the historical standpoint. 
It is not too much to say that the narrow ideas of the 
la,st half century have done irremediable mischief, and 
that our churches have suffered enormously by the 
disturbance and destruction of their valuable monu- 
ments. I can think of many churches where all kind 
of e.xpedients have been resorted to. I was told a 
story last summer how an ancestor’s monument had 
been rescued from the crypt of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields and had been re-erected in the family church in 
Worcestershire. It was, I could see, a beautiful 
.seventeenth or early eighteenth century monument. 
I think we must, as architects, take these things more 
seriously. M e have no right to interfere with history 
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by conniving at the abolition of historical records in 
this way. Such tombs and monuments may not be, 
perhaps, enormously interesting to ourselves, but they 
may be of vital interest to our cousins across the seas, 
for whom we are in a manner trustees. The loss of 
such monuments has been allowed to go a great deal 
too far ; and we must all hope that there will not be 
any more instances of such mistaken zeal for a single 
phase of our national history so deeply graven in 
eloquent masonry. 

3Ie. J. WRIGHTSON BATESON [A.] : Mr. Williams 
has brought before us, as students and as architects, 
the lesson that we ought to do something with regard 
to these monuments, not only in the old churches by 
preserving them as much as possible, but also studying 
them as a guidance to building new churches. One 
grave fault with regard to monuments in churches is 
that very often a Classic design is put into a Gothic 
church, and that, it seems to me, is incongruous. If 
we would only study some of the examples which have 
been placed before us this evening, and when the time 
comes for us to design a church remember the lessons, 
I think we should have some useful groundwork on 
which to make a good design. One speaker men- 
tioned the extent to which the workman w'as concerned 
with design. I think the present age is so different that 
we have not the time to do the work as it was formerly 
done. If conditions were such that we could sit down 
and spend time in the design, and be paid accordingly, 
we should be able to turn out as good work as the 
e.xamples depicted on the screen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, replying to some of the points 
raised in the discussion, said : I think the monument 
at Bakewell Church is one of the earliest in the way of 
a tablet. I did not refer to the Bishop de Valence’s 
monument at Winchester as a tablet. It had been 
designed and intended as a slab, but in later years it 
" as put on the wall. I cannot say when the kneeling 
figure came into Enghsh monumental art in the sense 
that has been referred to by one of the speaker's. 

ith regard to bronze tablets, it is a pity they have 
not been more used, although in recent years one does 
see more than formerly. AVith regard to the weepers. 
It IS true that the figures placed on the sides of the 
table tomb are not all relations. Eor instance, on the 
tomb of the Earl of Arundel there are, I think, 28 
figures, and they are all figures of monks ; but often 
they were figures of relatives and friends. With regard 
to standing figures, I do not object to these ; what one 
does object to is the gorgeous display which was 
evidently intended in many of the later monuments, 
and that display of arrogance which is extremely 
unbecoming in a monument. But where they can be 
shown with the sweetness and restraint which are seen 
in the early work, they are perfectly allowable. One 
speaker has said that we ought to rise above the 
leeling of disturbance occasioned by the number of 
monuments in our churches. Though I would not on 
any account advise the removal of old monuments, 
however late they may be in character, yet there is a 


great difficulty in some churches, especially in M’est- 
minster Abbey, in seeing the interior of the building 
itself on account of the tremendous accumulation 
of sometimes very indifferent monuments in the 
building. 

Mr. J. D. GRACE, F.S.A. [Hon. A.], writes : 

Having had the privilege of reading a proof of Mr. 
AVilliams’s very able and comprehensive Paper, but 
being imable to attend at his own reading of it, may 
I offer one or two remarks on points arising from it. 

Speaking of early crosses still existing, Mr. Wilhams 
says ; “ The precise origin of some crosses put up 
in these early times is a matter of debate ; some 
belonging to the seventh and eighth centuries in the 
north and west of England are supposed to be of 
Coptic origin.” I do not know to what authority he 
is indebted for this last strange suggestion. Why 
Coptic ? But the notion that these early crosses 
were memorial monuments is, I think, now known 
to be an error. Their real purpose is very clearly 
stated by a -writer of the eighth century. They were 
“ reeling places for tvorshipf substitutes for churches 
when churches were few. 

The writer of the Hodoeporicon of St. Willibald 
(d. 785) took down from his own lips the aged pil- 
grim’s de-scription of his travels. In explanation of 
the incident of his being dedicated to God in infancy 
■■ by being laid at the foot of the cross,” the writer 
says ; 

For it is the custom of the Saxon race that on 
many of the estates of nobles and of good men they 
are wont to have, not a church, but the standard of 
the Holy Cross dedicated to our Lord, and reverenced 
with great honour, lifted up on high, &c., &c.'’ (See 
Palestine Pilgrims Text, (A^ol, III.) 

Of examples of actual personal monuments, Mr. 
Williams adduces many of the first importance ; but 
of those of the fifteenth century which are definitely 
portrait monuments he has, I think, omitted the 
finest of all as a work of art, that of the widowed 
Alice Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1475), daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer, and probably granddaughter of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the poet. She is buried at Ewelme, Oxford- 
shire, in the church which she founded, and amidst 
the other benevolent institutions of her creation. 

The delicacy and charm of the sculpture of the face 
and hands, the dignity of treatment of the robes, all 
indicate the work of an accomplished artist, quite 
beyond the level of the “ monumental sculptor ” of 
the time. MTio was that artist ? 

Seeing how thoroughly Mr. Williams has dealt with 
a succession of periods, one is surprised to find him 
skipping the characteristic Elizabethan and Jacobean 
monuments, of which there are perhaps more examples 
than of any other, and more widely distributed. 
However, he has given us so much, and in so discrimi- 
nating and concise a manner, that we can only be 
grateful to him for so compact a history of monu- 
mental art in England. 


HH 
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YITEUVIUS TEANS ATLANTIC US. 

By Paul Waterhouse [F.]. 

F IVE-and-twenty years ago a wiiter contributed to the “ Proceedings ” of the Institute an article 
on Marini’s edition of Vitruvius, in which he expressed the opinion that not many professional 
men vexed their souls in those days on the subject of the scamilli impares. Professor Aitchison 
in the following issue put the previous contributor to silence and to shame by remarking that the 
obvious reason for this peace of mind was that Wilkins and Penrose had cleared up for all time the 
mystery which for five centuries had beset these two magic words. 

I have an interest in the incident, for I was the innocent contributor who expressed the original 
opinion, and to-day I find myself called upon to re-invest that Latin riddle with modern importance. 
The cause of the renewed interest is Mr. Goodyear, whose work, Greek Befinements, once more calls into 
prominence the Vitruvian enigma. It is true that it is more than two years since Mr. Goodyear’s book 
came into print ; but as, through a variety of causes, the work has never received notice in this Journal, 
I have thought that some mention of it in our pubhcation might not be out of place even though, at the 
present time, the subject is one that is not likely to receive the attention which would fall to it in days 
of peace and leisure. 

It will be recalled that this dubious expression, scamilli unpares, occurs three times in the work of 
Vitruvius : twice in the third book, and once again in the fifth, the former being the passages which 
have provoked the greatest controversy. The importance of the obscure phrase is that it launched 
Wilkins, Pennethome, and Penrose upon those important inquiries which led to the discovery of the 
now famous curves applied by the Greeks to certain nominally straight surfaces. The main passage, 
which has been rendered into English by Wilkins andGwilt(two of the British translators of Vitruvius), 
as well as by others, runs in Latin as transcribed in the note below.’" A translation which for various 
reasons I prefer to those just mentioned is worded thus : 

“ The stylobate, in order that it may have an increase {i.e. of height) in the centre, should be levelled 
by means of the graduated gauges, for if it is regulated (to a dead line) by the level it will appear to the 
eye hollowed, &c." 

I am not claiming originality for the sense of this translation, for this is the sense which Mr. Good- 
year adopts, and he in turn acknowledges his obligation to the French authority, Burnouf. But the 
point of this rendering is that it brings out the essential contrast which was obviously in the mind of 
Vitruvius, a contrast to which I will shortly refer. 

Wilkins came to the conclusion that if the stylobate— or step on which the columns stand— was 
going to be out of level, something or other was obviously going in consequence to be out of uniformity- 
unequal, in fact, or as the Romans say, impar. What was this likely to be ? Wilkins’s conjecture was 
that the inequality would be in the fillet beneath the lower torus of the base. 

Penrose, who, like Pennethome, confirmed by his observations the immensely interesting fact that 
the stylobate actually was as Vitruvius said, raised or bellied towards the centre, discovered unparallel 
joints in certain blocks of the column itself (his example being primarily the Parthenon, which, having 
no bases, vould not lend itself to Wilkins s theory), and from Penrose s day the unequal scamillus was 
supposed to be a block in the column. But the extraordinary feature about all these discoveries and 
explanations is that \ itruvius, if I (and many greater people) understand him aright, is describing by 
his scamilli impares not a result of the bellying of the stylobate, but merely a means of effecting this cur- 
vature. He says, if I read him correctly, “ Don’t do your job with the level ; do it with the scamilli.’' 

Wilkins, in fact, conjectured a device which may or may not have existed (I suspect it never did, 
except in the example he gives of St. Martin’s Church). P enrose not merely conjectured, but dis- 

* Stylobatem iti oportst exsequiri, uti habaat per medium adjectionem per scamUl^ impares.” Si enb^^^dlibdto 
dirlgetur. alveolatui oculo videbitur. 
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covered an actual and most ingenious adjustment ; but both of these explanations are concerned with 
the consequences of the curved stylobate, not with the means for its construction. 

Mr. Goodyear most commendably revives the memory of the Frenchman Emile Bumouf, whose 
contribution to the Revue Gmerale de V Architecture in 1875 gives on the whole the most sensible inter- 
pretation of the scamilli impares, an interpretation which, without throwing any discredit upon the 
work of Penrose, accords quite faithfully with the text of Vitruvius. Pemose having discovered an 
irregular feature — viz., a block in the frustum of the column which was irregular or impar — concluded 
that this must be the scamillus of which Vitruvius wrote; but in all justice it must be acknowledged, 
even by those who, hke myself, have subscribed to the Penrose theory, that Burnouf is almost certainly 
right. He points out that to make a dehcate cinrve in an approximately horizontal feature you need 
only use a series of some sort of gauges of unequal but graduated height. These gauges are obviously 
what Vitruvius referred to when he used (if he did use) the word scamilli. 

Controversy has been busy not only over the meaning of the word scamilli, but naturally also 
over the question whether scamilli is not a corrupt reading. Some manuscripts give scabelli. It is 
assumed that scamillus, like scabellus, is a diminutive of the word scamnum, a step or stool. But the 
word scabellus, as a matter of fact, does not exist. It is the neuter form, scabellum or scabillum, that 
we know {e.g., in the 110th Psalm as well as in more classic Latin). It has occurred to me to wonder 
whether scalmilli, a legitimately formed diminutive from scalmus (a peg), may not after aU be the lost 
word for which the ages have sought in vain ! 

But enough of this Vitruviology. Mr. Goodyear reminds us that Peimethorne recorded not merely 
vertical curvatures but also horizontal deflections ; giving in particular details of the very remarkable 
temple court at Medinet Habou in Egypt. The curves in that court, which are meant chiefly to be 
viewed from the interior of the court, are convex thereto, and consequently produce to the spectator 
an effect exactly equivalent to a rising vertical curvature. (It is obvious, for example, that an eye 
regarding a cornice which is the same distance vertically and horizontally from that eye — viz., at an 
angle of 45 degrees — will obtain, as far as mere outline is concerned, the same effect from a horizontal 
convex curve as from a vertical curve rising in the centre.) 

Other classic instances of such convex horizontal curvature are to be found in the flanks of the 
temple of Poseidon at Pmstum, where the curvature was discovered by Burckhardt previous to 1869, and 
in the well-known Maison Carree at Nimes, where they were observed and measured in 1891 by Mr. 
Goodyear himself. 

Now we have all been inclined to accept very readily a general optic theory that large solids 
bounded in vision bv long straight lines tend to look hollow ; that to look hollow is sesthetically 
inadmissible ; that the Greeks with their keen sense of beauty discovered this inadmissibility, and that 
they corrected it by artificial convexity. The words of Vitruvius and the foregoing examples bear this 
out very excellently, and if they were the only examples available all would be well with us and the 
Greeks and Vitruvius and the theory. But Mr. Goodyear has apparently upset the whole of this nice 
doctrine by finding out, and reminding us that others also have found out, the pre\alence of concave 
curvatures as well. 

Now what are we to make of this "? Mr. Goodyear is very bold. He openly mocks at the almost 
universal popular impression that the ancient curves were intended to correct optical effects of down- 
ward sagging ” ; he gently chastises Professor F. M. Simpson and Mr. Bussell Sturgis for endorsing 
this “ vulgar error,” and, if he has a httle more sympathy for Hoffer s theory, he still has to condemn it. 
Joseph Hoffer (who wrote in 1838) pointed out that as a matter of fact long straight horizontal fines 
bounfling a solid are usually seen in perspective, and consequently appear as a curv e diooping (if the\ 
are above the eye) towards the remoter end, though in draughtsman s perspectiv e this cuivilinear droop 
is represented by a straight fine hastening downwards towards a vanishing point. This appeal to optic 
facts is very convincing, but it is at least difficult, I think, to adopt it in face of A itruvius s v erv definite 
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statement that the stylobate is to have a central rise, because “ if formed by the level it will appear 
hollowed ” {alveolatus). 

Of course, if one adopts the Hoffer view, it is possible to save the situation by alleging that Vitruvius 
in writing of the stylobate is speaking of a feature normally below the eye of the spectator, which will by 
the same action of perspective (optical, not draughtsman's, perspective) appear as a concave curve 
turning upward at its remoter end ; yet one can only maintain this explanation of the meaning of 
Vitruvius by also maintaining, as Mr. Goodyear does, that Vitruvius “ does not at all refer to the hnes 
of the entablature.” But as I read Vitruvius he does very particularly refer to the lines of the entab- 
lature also. Turn to the later passage in Book III., where Vitruvius comes back to the subject of the 
use of the scamilli, and what do we there find '? (The passage I know is corrupt, for the main verb is 
missing, but the prose is good enough for the clerk-of-works-like style of our author.) This is my 
rendering ; “ The capitals of the columns being now completed (they are) fixed . . . not by the level, but 
by an equal measure, so that whatever increase may have been made in the stylobate may be responded 
to symmetrically by the upper members of the architrave." Here Vitruvius clearly associates the 
camber of the stylobate with an exactly equal camber in the entablature ; and it is obvious that he 
conceives of the convexity of the cornice as associated with that curve of the stylobate for which he has 
definitely given an optic reason. 

Mr. Goodyear himself makes out a good case for the suggestion that the Greeks were desirous 
neither of making a line which appears hollow appear by correction straight, nor of attempting to 
increase (optically) the perspective curve and so present an appearance of added length and size. 
Their object, he says, was temperamental expression, not optical correction. He may be right ; but 
his exclusion of optical reasons involves the throwing overboard of Vitruvius and his explanation, and 
this is at least rather unfaithful to the man whose long-misunderstood remark first led to the discovery 
of the cur\’es we now study with so much interest. 

Oddly enough, Penrose, careful and mathematical student though he was, fell into a most remark- 
able conjecture. The pediment, as he observes, has a marked optical influence on the straight cornice 
which subtends the two sloping boundaries of the tympanum. He argued that the Greeks, noticing 
this, first gave an upward curve to this pedimental cornice, and then, finding it a success, applied the 
same device to the flanks. But, strangely enough, convex refinement in the cornice under the pediment 
is far from general. The evidence which Mr. Goodyear brings together as to concave curves shows 
this ; and it is not a little remarkable that the concavity on one of the Parthenon fronts was recorded 
by Penrose himself.* The examples cited by Mr. Goodyear are the Parthenon, a Eoman temple at 
Cori, the temple at Egesta, and the so-called temple of Poseidon at Psestum. In each of these there is, 
or appears to be, a horizontal concavity in the entablature of the pedimental ends of the structure, and 
in some at least of these examples these concavities of the ends are accompanied by convexities of the 
flanks. 

Ho^^ aie these things to be accounted for'? Mr. Goodyear shrinks again from giving an optic 
explanation to the concave refinements. If it be allowable to follow up the line of thought which seems 
to me suggested by his material, I would venture to put forward a suggestion. 

One of the mo.'-t usual aspects from which a temple of the Greek class is viewed is a slightlv oblique 
fiontal aspect in which the spectator stands just sufficiently to one side of the front to catch the flank 
in shaip peispecth e. I call this point A. The other most usual aspect is the central position in front 
of the entrance— the position, in fact, of an approaching worshipper. Let us call this point B. In most 
cases cl \ isitoi to the temjjle would stand both at A and B during his approach, and in the minutes 
during w Inch he would be most ready to give heed to the building on entering or approaching he would 
see the fabric from both points of view in close succession. 


* In Penrose's book the entablatures on bofi fronts of the same features serves to neutralise the convexities. Penrose 

Parthenon are mea.sured and recorded as convex refinements knew of the concave refinement, but on 

(\ertical). Ine concave (horizontal) curvature on these regairted it a.s 


consideration 
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I suggest therefore with regard to the aspect A that the convex curvature is regulated and prompted 
not indeed (on the Hoffer theory) by the intention of increasing the effect of perspective, but because 
the cornice hne of the flank is in that view seen in close relation and rivalry with the entasis of the 
columns, particularly with that of the nearer angle column, and that if it be not rendered somewhat 
convex by horizontal or vertical curvature its straight line will look hollow (alveolatus) in contrast with 
the column's entasis. (Mr. Goodyear’s illustration (No. 26) of Passtum will explain my point.) As to 
aspect B : the spectator, if he is standing close to the temple and looking up, will find that perspective 
is making the frontal comice curve downwards right and left. Is it not at least possible that the central 
droop induced by the concave refinement is intended to counteract with Greek subtlety this trick of 
perspective ? I know not ; but it seems worth while to think this over. 

I fear I have at present got no nearer than Mr. Goodyear to the rehabilitation of Vitruvius and his 
clearly given reason, unless, indeed, we may interpret Vitruvius a little further. Vitruvius, I am sure, 
though Mr. Goodyear appears not to agree, associates very closely the curvature of the stylobate with 
the curvature of the entablature. It is perhaps straining language to suggest that when he orders the 
stylobate to be curved “ because if level it would appear hollow ” he is really referring to the optical 
effects of the entablature ; but we must remember that Vitruvius is describing a device already well 
known to his technical readers, and that the provision he makes for the “ refinement ” of the stylobate 
is part and parcel of the curvature to be given also to the horizontal features of the entire flank. And 
in view of this his words are accurately and literally true. For it is clear — is it not •? — that if the whole 
epistylium and the rest of the entablature is curved the stylobate would by contrast appear hollow if not 
associated with the entablatm'e in the same curvature. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, according to Mr. Goodyear, is temperament. I don't think 
any of us can disagree. The only question is whether the use of such a word as “ Temperament,” to 
the exclusion, for example, of ” Optics,"’ really brings us nearer to the secrets we are seeking out. An 
appeal to " temperament,” for instance, will not explain why columns should not be broader at the top 
than at the base, nor why entasis should not be concave instead of convex. 

Mr. Goodyear has done a good work in collecting examples of the curvatures, in bringing together 
old discoveries and adding to them most valuable new ones— so good a work that when all our interest 
is aroused, when we have all the materials round us ready for a new study of an old problem, it is a httle 
disappointing to be put off with “ temperament.” I should like to know why the Greeks, hating 
straight lines, made some concave and others convex ; and, what is more, I should like to know Mr. 
Goodyear’s opinion ; fori am not prepared to think that the Greeks did not care one way or the other. 

I must appear in what I have written above to be in some measure criticising Mr. Goodyear's 
conclusions ; but I do so with great diffidence and with great respect, and in this connection I should 
like to make an acknowledgment. Some years ago Mr. Goodyear’s pronouncements on refinements in 
Gothic work met in this country with a storm of criticism. He was assailed by those who considered, 
d priori, that his theories were impossible : by those who imagined that wherever there was irregularity 
ni Gothic work decay was the explanation ; by those who held the theory that the beauty of mediaeval 
building owed its origin to a sort of devil-may-care insouciance on the part of the builders ; and finally 
by a few — a very few — who endeavoured to meet his facts with facts. At that time he invited me — 
u sceptic but not an assailant — to visit him at his hotel and to see his photographs, and I most heartily 
admit that I was then brought to realise that he had veritably and by sound research opened the door 
to a World of new mystery of the real existence of which there could be no possible doubt. Naturally, 
In a search for these refinements the more ardent the searcher is the more often will he come upon 
examples which, though apparently intentional, are in reality accidental ; but I for one am satisfied 
that ilr. Goodyear has brought the world proof of the employment from time to time by Gothic as well 
as Greek masons of intentional departures from vertical and horizontal normality. 

I do not pretend in this review to have covered the ground of Mr. Goodyear s work. I have 
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purposely, the subject being a large one, confined myself to the topic which is the main theme of his 
main argument. It is enough here to state that the hook contains records of other and highly interest- 
ing instances of spatial irregularities all of which go to prove not only the minute acumen of Greek 
thought in the elements of their majestic architecture, but also the reverent care with which, thanks to 
such instructors as Mr. Goodyear, those intricacies are studied in that New World of which the Greeks 
knew nothing. 

There is nothing in the whole realm of art more amazing than America’s homage to the classic age. 



9 CONDUIT STRKET, LONDON, \V., iOth .\[,inh 1915. 


CIIROXK’LE. 

The Architectural Association. 

Members acquainted with the important work done 
by the Architectural As.sociation in the training of 
young men for the profession of architecture will learn 
with regret that the Association is being badly hit by 
the war, suffering not only from the loss of subscrip- 
tions of members who have left their business for 
military service, but also from the very serious falling- 
off of students in the schools. Before the war broke 
out the new session promised to be one of exceptional 
.success. Over seventy students had entered for the 
Day School, and the teaching staff had been engaged 
accordingly. Since the outbreak of war some fifty 
students of the Day School have joined the .\rmy, and 
the evening students have drifted away altogether and 
the schools have had to be closed. At the present 
moment no fewer than -3.50 members of the Association 
are on war service, and although some of these have 
paid their subscript ion.s, it is not anticipated that the 
majority will be able to do so, and it is not proposed to 
press them for payment. Every possible economy is 
being effected, and the teaching staff have voluntarily 
accepted reduced salaries. It is expected that the 
deficit on the session will amount to £1.000, and it is 
feared that the same difficulties will have to be con- 
tended with in the coming session. The outlook 
seemed so gloomy that it was suggested that the 
schools should be closed. The Advisory Council, how- 
ever, strongly deprecated such a course and urged the 
continuation of the u.siial activities. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, President of the Association 
(who in the early days of the war joined the Rov'al 
Engineer.s as a private and ha.s since obtained a com- 


mission in that regiment), has addressed a letter to the 
President and Council of the Institute acquainting 
them with the position of affairs and appealing for 
help to tide the Association over their difficulties. 
■• The encouragement always given to us by the 
Institute,” wrote Mr. Webb, " leads us to hope that in 
the present circumstances of unusual difficulty they 
may see their way to help us. We, of course, require 
monej' ; but, in addition, we hope that in any appeal 
we may decide to issue we may include an expression 
of encouragement from the Institute Council to con- 
tinue the work we are doing, which we believe is of 
real use to the profession.” Mr. Webb’s appeal, which 
was strongly supported before the Council by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Past President of the A.A., Mr. H. 
Austen Hall, the Acting President, and others, received 
a very sympathetic hearing, and the matter was 
referred to the Finance and House Committee to con- 
sider and report upon the possibility of making a 
liberal donation. 

The Committee have made a report stating that 
they felt bound to take into consideration the burden 
of debt which still weighs upon the Institute, and also 
the estimated deficit for the current year owing to the 
lo.ss of subscriptions of the numerous members serving 
with the Forces. They e.xpress regret that the con- 
dition of the Institute finances prevents their recom- 
mending a larger grant than £250 in addition to the 
usual annual grant of £100. 

Happily the Council have a voice in the disposal of 
funds held in trust for educational purposes which 
enables them to afford the Association further assist- 
ance. The accumulated balance of the Anderson- 
Webb Trust Fund amounts to £273, and the donors 
of the Fund, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson, have asked the Council to sanction the 
pavment to the Association of £250 out of this balance. 
In making the request they recall the purpose for 
which the Fund was instituted, and express their 
satisfaction that no better use could be made of the 
balance than to apply it in aid of the Association 
in this time of stress. 

It is satisfactory to announce that the proposals 
received the sanction of the Council at their meeting 
last Monday. By their adoption the Association will 
benefit at once to the extent of £600 — a sum which 
may not recoup them for all their losses, but will, at 
any rate, help to smooth awav immediate difficnltie.s. 
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Official Architecture. 


The Manchester City Council at their meeting on 
the 3rd inst. resolved by a large majority that a 
special committee be appointed with instructions to 
inquire exhaustively into the present methods adopted 
in connection with civic architectural matters, with a 
view to their possible improvement in etficiency and 
economy ; to advise the Council with regard to the 
advantage or otherwise of inviting the services of firms 
of architects in private practice, thereby enabhng 
the City Architect to devote himself to advisory and 
supervisory work in connection with plans, building 
operations, and so on ; and to lay its views generally 
before the Coimcil.” 


Hr. Councillor Ross Clyne, the mover of the resolution, asked 
w hy local architects who were ratepayers should be deprived 
from securing designs in competition. There was no reason 
why architects should not be asked to compete in the same way 
as builders were asked to tender. Architects would be willing 
to appear before the special committee and prove that, as a 
rule, the erections in Manchester were too costly, that there was 
a limitation of ideas, and a tendency to become stereotyped. 

Mr. Alderman Abbott, speaking in support, said that the 
re.solution was no reflection on the City Architect ; it was just 
the op2)osite. It was to relievo him of the responsibility of 
having to build anything from a workshop or cottage to large 
institutions devoted to totally different objects. He could in- 
stance one or two buildings recently erected and devoted to 
certain purposes which were not merely inadequately planned, 
but from an external point of view were not of the character 
they should be in so fine a neighbourhood. They could not 
blame the City Architect. He had to turn from one simple 
duty to an elaborate and comple.x piece of architecture as re- 
quested. It was the duty, therefore, of the Council to give per- 
fect freedom for the brains of the city in architecture to be at 
the disposal of the city or of any particular committee. Not 
only would it result in a beautiful city, but it would relieve the 
I ’it.v Architect from his present responsibility, and enable him 
to superintend and carry out the ordinary work that fell within 
Ills scope. 

Mr. Alderman Turnbull, late Deputy Chairman of the Sites 
and Buildings Committee of the Education Committee, stated 
that if they gave outside architects the opportunity of compe- 
ting for the work they would only be doing whatthey were justi- 
fied in doing, as the present system was not always satisfactory 
'o far as cost was concerned. He was, he added, a very great 
advocate for municipal housing, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that until they changed their system of preparing jilans 
they would never obtain a satisfactory municipal housing 
scheme. 


Mr. Councillor Todd expressed the opinion that competition 
foi public buildings wa.s desirable ; one man's designs for all 
maimer of buildings were not always perfect. 

Mr. Councillor Johnson pointed out that the tinancial ques- 
tion had to be considered. Architects were paid bj' commis- 
'lon. Was the City Architect's establishment to be retained, 
and commission jiaid to those architects who, whether they had 
an idea of economy or not, would get commission on the cost of 
the building, and, therefore, would not be inclined to make it as 
'ow.priced as possible ? 


University of Liverpool : Chair of Civic Design. 

The Council of the University invite applications 
ftir tHs Chair, which is associated with the School of 
.Architecture. 

1. The duties of the Professor will commence and 
the appointment date from 1st October 1915. The 
appointment will be for four years, the period during 
" the endowment of the Chair is secured. 


2. The stipend of the Chair is fixed at £400 pe 
annum. The Professor will be allowed, but no 
required, to become a contributor to the Superannua- 
tion scheme. 

3. The Professor will be required to reside during the 
Autumn and Lent Terms of each session, from the 
beginning of October to about the end of March, with 
three weeks’ vacation at Christmas. He will be respon- 
sible (a) for the conduct and direction of research into 
the problems connected with the design and develop- 
ment of towns ; such research being held to include 
the production of drawings of schemes for the treat- 
ment of specific problems, as well as critical and 
historic surveys of existing work ; (6) the pubheation 
of the results of this research ; (c) the provision and 
supervision of instruction on the subjects of the Chair ; 
(d) to take such part in the degree and other examina- 
tions of the University as the Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Senate and the Faculty of Arts, may 
determine, and to hold or be responsible for such 
terminal examinations as the Faculty may approve. 

4. A Lecturer, also holding a Research Fellowship, 
is associated with the work of the Department. There 
are several special lecturers taking single courses of 
lectures. 

5. The Professor will be allowed, while in residence, 
to carry on the practice of his profession on conditions 
already determined by regulations. Such work, how- 
ever, must be undertaken only to such an extent as 
shall not interfere with the duties of the Chair. 

6. Candidates are expected to give a detailed state- 
ment of schemes already executed or projected by 
them, to accompany it with plans and drawings, and 
to supply details of published or written work 

7. Applications, together with the names cf three 
persons to whom reference may be made, and twelve 
copies of not more than six testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Registrar, Sir. Edward Carey, on or 
before 10th Slay 1915. Original documents should not 
be forwarded. 


Trees in London Streets. 

Professor J. B. Farmer, of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, reporting to the Kensington 
Council on tree-planting in London, states that the 
trees most suitable for planting in the streets are the 
Plane, the Tree of Heaven {Ailanthus ghndidosa), the 
Jersey Elm and the Lombardy Poplar. Other varieties 
worth trying are the Lime {Tilia euchlora), the single- 
leaved Ash, Bolle’s Poplar, and the pink hybrid Chest- 
nut. The trees should be planted, as far as possible, at 
equal distances from one another. A suitable distance 
apart is 50-60 feet, but narrow pyramidal trees might 
be a little closer together. The trees in any one street 
or road should be of one species only, and as far as 
possible they should be kept even in size, and he 
shaped on a uniform scheme. The shape may be 
pyramidal or open, the latter being suitable for roads 
that are wide and especially when the houses are 
separated from the pavement by forecourts. 
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The improved condition of the London atmosphere 
within recent years (says the report) renders the ex- 
periment of varying the kinds of trees to be planted a 
hopeful one. Whilst it is recognised that the plane is 
certain to continue to be the most thriving tree, there 
is perhaps something to be said in favour of avoiding 
complete monotony by the introduction of other kinds 
of trees into the streets. The plane stands pruning and 
even the hardest cutting back better than almost any 
other tree, except perhaps the lime. It needs, however, 
attention to prevent its naturally vigorous develop- 
ment rendering it unsuitable for the area at its dis- 
posal. It also labours under the suspicion of causing 
injury to the respiratory organs of delicate people, 
owing to the hairs which are shed by the leaves as they 
reach maturity and still more to the stiff bristles that 
easily break off the ripe fruits and so get carried into 
the air. Professor Farmer, however, does not think 
the case against the tree, on this account, has been 
really proved, but mentions that it is a fact that in 
some foreign towns, particularly in Germany, it has 
fallen into disfavour. 

As a general rule the streets most suitable for trees 
are those wliich run north and south. The trees on 
both sides of the road receive their due share of sun- 
light, and the houses on neither side are unfairly 
deprived of their light. In streets running east and 
west the trees are apt to become a nuisance to the 
people who live on the north-facing side of the road. 


oKITrAKY. 

The late Walter Crane, R.W.S. [Hon. .4.]. 

Mr. Walter Crane, whose death occurred on the 
14th March, was elected Hon. Associate of the Insti- 
tute three years ago, but he had been for many years 
previously a familiar figure at the Institute Meetings 
when questions which specially interested him were 
under discussion. Born at Liverpool in August 
1845, the son of Mr. Thomas Crane, artist, of Chester, 
he was educated privately, and was apprenticed to 
W. J. Linton, the wood engraver. In 1862. at the age 
of sixteen, he exhibited his first painting, “ The 
Lady of Shalott.” at the Royal Academy, and in the 
following year brought out his first illustrated book. 
The New Forest. During the ensuing fifty years he 
published numerous works, including many charming 
books for children. William Morris and which 

appeared in 1911, was among his latest literary pro- 
ductions. Of his pictures “ The Renascence of Venus ” 
is now in the Tate Gallery, and “The Fate of Per- 
sephone” in the National Collection at Karlsruhe, 
while his most recent work includes his own portrait 
painted in 1912 for the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. The 
pictures in the lunettes of the Bristol Art Gallery are 
his work. For many years he acted as Examiner in 
Design to the Board of Education. He was Director 
of Design for the Manchester Municipal School of Art 
for three years from 1893, and Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington, in 1898-99. He 


founded the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions Society in 
1888, and was for many years President. Among his 
principal works as a decorator are the ceiling and fire- 
place (modelled) at Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks ; the 
dining-room. No. 1 Holland Park ; friezes at Clare 
Lawn and East Sheen, and at Paddockhurst, Sussex ; 
“ Passing the Torch ” at the West London Ethical 
Society’s Chapel, Queen’s Road, W. ; Panels at the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Building, Chicago ; 
Frieze for the Galleries of the British Art Section, St. 
Louis Exhibition ; Painted Frieze, Vinland, Newport, 
R.L,U.S.A. ; Mosaic decoration, 1, South Audley Street. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Final : Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved : — 


{a) A 

Arnold : R, C. 
Brandon : C. J.’ 
Bruce : J. C. C. 
Carey : R. W. 
Cottingham ; G. R, 
Day : N. F. C. 
Duncan : R. A. 
Evans ; T. C. 
Foulkes : S. C. 
Graham : R. D. 


SUBJECT XIX. 

Memoeiau to Loed Roberts. 
Hanison ; H. St. J. Munguia : G. 


Hendrv : M. 

Hull : V. 

Hutton : L. D. H. 
Jopling : A. B. B. 
Knight : W. J. 
Lawson : J. Scott. 
Lyne : D. R, 
-Mitchell : C. H. 


Riexa : F. 

Sanders : T. A. 
Spenca : W. N. 
Stevens : F. J. 

Tubbs : G. P. 
Vonberg : W. C. 
Wood : A. G. 
Woodhouse : F. P. M. 


{b) A Garage for a Large Couxtry Mansion. 


Church : L. D. A. 
Dickinson : J. 
Doddington : W. 
Edwards : J. R. 
Gordon : P. .1. 


Holden : W. 
Keep : N. 
Mitchell : C. H. 
Philp : A. T. 
Picton ; C. S. 


Roberts : E. W. 
Sunter : M. C. 
Tanner : A. S. 
Vinden : G. 


Designs for other subjects, from the following candi- 
dates, have also been approved : — 

Kellock : A. D. Hemm : G. 

Fi.shpr : H. N. Omar : I. 


MINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
191A-1915, held Monday, 15th March 1915. at 8 p.m. — Present ; 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., Vice-President in the Chair; 17 
Fellows (including 6 members of the Council). 20 Associates 
(in'^luding 2 members of the Council), 4 Licentiates, and 
several visitors — the Minutes of the Meetings (Special and 
Business), hold Monday, 1st March 1915, hav'ing been pub- 
lished in the Journal, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announc' d that the President was suffering 
from a severe attack of influenza and was unable to be present. 

The Hon. vSecretary announcefl the decease of Mr. Harry 
Miikmson Mooie, elected Associate in 1881. Fellow in 1888, 
and placed on the List of Retired Fellows in 1912. 

Mr. James Williams read a Paper on English Church 
Monuments, and illustrated it by lantern slides. 

A discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen 
[F.], seconded by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. [Hon. A, I a 
4ote of thanks was passed to Mr. Williams by acclamation. 

During the reading of the Paper Mr. Gotch having to leave 
early, the Chair was taken by Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice- 
President. 

The Meeting terminated at lO.o p.m. 




Adiuluifitration Block 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

By William A. Pite [E.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29th March 1915. 

T he removal of King’s College Hospital to South London marks an epoch in the history of 
the Hospitals of the Metropolis. It was the first occasion in the present century that a 
large and important London general hospital had the opportunity of starting afresh with 
a clean slate. Other hospitals had extended their accommodation on an already cramped site, and 
the Committee of Management of King’s College Hospital were brought face to face with the problem 
of remodelling and improving the old hospital to meet modern requirements. The hospital had 
rendered yeoman service to the development of medical and surgical science, and the very improve- 
ments it had helped to introduce had rendered the building and equipment sadly out of date. In 
1S93 a Select Committee of the House of Lords, recognising the pressing need for a large general 
hospital in South London, urged that this should be met, at the first opportunity, either by a new 
institution in a suburban locahty or b}" the removal of one of the existing hospitals. The vast improve- 
ments that had been carried out in the West Central district of London vlthin the past forty years 
had resulted in the abolition of vast and squalid rookeries, in which many hospitals had been built 
expressly for the benefit of the extreme poverty surrounding them. This left a series of ’‘Huddled 
Hospitals,” as a popular agitation termed it. in a district depleted of those for whom these hospitals 
Were intended. King’s College, St. Bartholomew's, Charing Cross, and the Eoyal Free were the 
principal hospitals of this grouji. The improvements attendant upon the building of the Law Courts 
and the construction of Kingsway had their especial effect iqion King’s College Hospital ; and the 
( ommittee of Management, realising the inadequacy of the old building in Lincoln's Inn Fields, both 
as legards position and efficiency, boldly decided to adopt the recommendation of the Committee of 
Bie House of Lords and to rebuild the hospital at Camberwell. 

The evolution of King’s College Hospital is of some interest, and a t)rief reference is necessary. In 
1^39 the Council of King's College, finding that a school was necessary for the complete education of 
medical students, took measures for the formation, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, Strand, of a 
public hospital, supported by voluntary contributions, for the relief of the sick poor. Shortly after 
this the school was established. The hospital was started on the west side of Carey Street in a building 
which was formerly a workhouse ; this was converted into a hospital under the direction of Sir Robint 
Sniirke. A sum of 12-5,000 was spent upon the work entailed, accommodation being provided for 120 
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patients. Subsequently the needs of the hospital increased so rapidly that it was found requisite to 
obtain adjoining land. In 1848 the hospital authorities acquired the property loiown as the “ Grange 
Inn ” and 26 and 27 Clement’s Lane. However, further extension was still necessary, and the 
Governors applied for and obtained an Act of Parliament, it being decided to erect a new and more 
spacious hospital, together with a chapel for the celebration of Divine worship. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. Thomas Bellamy, the huilding being completed in 1861. The change in character of 
the district, comprising the site of the Law Courts, since 1840 and the present time from rookeries, 
closed alleys, and slum property is phenomenal. 

•lust as the old hospital was dehberately placed where it was urgently needed by thousands of 
the very poorest people, so, too, is the new hospital. But changed conditions and modern methods of 
quick and cheap transit made it possible for the hospital to be built on the outskirts rather than in the 
centre of such a district. Denmark Hill, a place of old and prosperous associations, took its name 
from Prince Gecjrge of Denmark, and is linked with memories of Buskin, Byron, Eobert Browning, 
Mendelssohn, Bessemer, and many another. It is the borderland between the squalor of Camber- 
well and the e^er-growing residential suburbs on the outskirts of the metropolis. A high and 
healthy situation and a proximity to a certain amount of open country, or at least ground covered 
but thinly by solid houses with large gardens and fields, seemed to indicate it as a most suitable position, 
and in 1904 the present site was acquired and presented by Ijord Hambleden (then the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith), the Chairman of the Hospital Board of Management and the Kemoval Fund Committee. 
This site is situated at the junction of Denmark Hill with the S.E. & C. and the L.B. & S.C. railways. 
In size it is approximately just over 12 acres, and at the time of acquisition was occupied hy six large, 
comfortable houses, with delightful gardens, oi'chards, and meadows. It is rectangular in shape, and 
has a gentle slope down from east to west, and a marked fall from south to north of some 15 feet. 
Buskin Park, comprising about 22 acres, and dedicated to the memory of John Buskin, with whose 
name Denmark Hill is so intimately associated, occupies the ground immediately opposite the hospital 
site on the other side of th** railway. It can readily be seen what benefits to the hospital accrue 
from its proximity to such an open space. 

Of the competition held soon after the acquisition of the site httle need be said. On 
17th March 1908 Lady Esther Smith cut the first sod after a brief dedicatory service, and buildmg 
operations were commenced. The buildings were proceeded with, block by block, as the detailed 
working out of each section was completed. On 20th July 1909 King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra attended in semi-state, and His Majesty laid the foundation stone, which can be seen in 
the main entrance portico. It is of melancholy interest to note that this was the last public ceremony 
of its kind performed by King Edward before his lamented death. On 26th .luly 1913 our present 
Sovereign, King George V.. accompanied by Her Majesty the Queen, inaugurated the building, and 
in November of that year the first patients were admitted. 

Such then, briefly, is the history of the removal of this great hospital. Thomas Bellamy’s 
pile, ennobled by fine traditions, and by association dear to the hearts of all who have been within 
its walls, is no more ; but the traditions of Lister and Todd. Ferguson, Priestly, and manv others, have 
transferred themselves to the new buildings, where such gieat work for the alleviation of pain and 
suffering is being cairied on. 

Lay-out. 

The general contour of the site produced a certain and definite pioblem, and the solution of this 
was at once effective and of far-reaching conse(}uence. The ideal hospital site, it need hardly be 
urged, has a gentle slope towards the south, whereas the site at Denmark Hill had a steep fall in the 
opposite direction of almut 15 feet in the total width of .528 feet. 

Ctutain fiist principles governed the disposition of the buildings over the site, and the appheation 
Oi the>t' to -.uit the exigencies of the occasion was a matter of much thought and consideration. The 
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natural position for the wards to occupy was the southern portion of the site, and upon the placing of 
the Administration Block in relation to the wards hinged, to a great extent, the solution of the problem. 
It is an interesting fact worth recording that, having decided upon the general disposition of the 
buildings, it was practically impossible to move the central axial lines of the whole scheme more than 
a few feet either way. 

At the time of the competition Bessemer Koad existed only on pajjer, and it seemed natural 
enough that the Administration Block should take up its position on the main road — Denmark HiU. 
Howe-^ er, after due trial, the present position was decided upon, but it still remained to grapple with 
the slope of the site. It was found, however, that a floor-hne taken from about the highest level of 
the site — i.e., the southern boundary — permitted the inclusion of another floor under on the northern 
portion of the building. That is, by placing the first floor of the Administration Block on a level with 
the ground floor of the ward blocks, that portion of the Administration not immediately connected 
with the wards was at once thrown out of direct contact with them and their attendant flow of ward 
traffic, whilst that part of the Administration devoted to nursing was placed in a position most con- 
venient for communication vdth all the wards and their attendant units. 

The position of the wards and the Administration Block having been .settled, the remainder of the 



Diagraniniatie Section of Site, North to South 


buildings fitted in in almost a natural sequence, and a study of the Block Plan [p. 244] will demonstrate 
the disposition of the various portions of the organisation. The proportion of unoccupied land to 
buildings is as follows : — Land, 7 ’7 5 acre.s ; buildings, 4'5(1 acres. The site is divided into two portions, 
northern and southern, by the main hospital corridor. The ward pavilions themselves occupj the 
"hole of the southern portion of the site, stretching from east to west in an unbroken line, the chapel 
and central station bisecting this. Not only do the wards benefit by the sun and air, but the patients 
in them have the full advantage of the pleasant sylvan aspect of Buskin Park, only separated by the 
railway, the inconvenience of which is minimised by the fact that the lines run m a shallow cutting, 
and half the traffic is electric traction. The main hospital corridor at once divides the vaids fiom 
the rest of the hospital and provides inter-departmental communication. 

The central position occupied bv the Administi’ation Block permits the minimum amount of 
distance to be covered in communicating with any of the wards. Had this block been placed on the 
Denmark Hill front of the site, the walking distance from this department to the western wards would 
be <loubled. Bessemer Eoad provides convenient and private access to the main entrance, and the 
Curses' Home, contained in the upper storevs, in this block is isolated from the tratfic of Denmark 
Hill and its consequent disturbing influence. 

The eastern portion of the site is occupied by the Out-patients’ and Casualty Departments, with 
"hose working the noise of tratfic offers least interference, whilst at the same time its pronimity to 
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the main road provides ready access for the large daily flow of patients without bringing them into 
contact with the rest of the building. The Casualty Department occupies the extreme north-east 
corner of the site, at the jimction of Denmark Hill with Bessemer Eoad, and the courtyard formed 
between this block and the Out-patients' Department contains the entrances both to the departments 
mentioned and to the wards. In-patients and their friends enter a door at the end of this courtyard, 
and by means of a short corridor through the Bathing establishment are brought into the main hospital 
corridor, where a staircase and lift give access to the upper floors. Thus the entrances for patients 
of all descriptions are grouped round one courtyai d. which greatH facilitates the working of the 
Administration. The keynote of the planning of the building has been “ centralisation and radiation." 
It will be seen that the various staff entrances are all contained in the Administration Block, 
and that all departments, self-contained when necessary, radiate round what may be termed the 
eye of the building — the main staircase at the junction of the Administration Block with the main 
corridor. 

To return from this digression to the description of the disposition of the buildings, it will be seen 
that the remaining or north-western portion of the site is occupied by the Pathological Block, the 
Medical Hchool, the Operating Theatre Blocks, and the Isolation Block. The Pathological Block, 
which contains the Mortuary Department, is directly connected with the main corridor, and the 
Medical School at either end. These form an L-shaped plan, the Medical School balancing in elevation 
the Out-patients’ Department, and by its very position screening those portions of the site which 
should be essentially private. These portions are the Mortuary exit and the Operation Theatre Blocks, 
which are two in number, each containing two theatres. They are connected with the main corridor 
west of the Pathological Block : whilst beyond them stretches the northern wing of the special ward 
block, terminating the main corridor and providing, in it.s basement, access to the Isolation Block in 
the extreme north-west corner of the site. 

The original intention of placing the Central Heating and Ihghting Station at the western 
extremity of the site was found impracticable owing to the level of the ground. Bo its position was 
decided upon in the centre of the southern portion of the site, which is, of course, most economical 
for the runs of piping. It has l)een found possible to place this department in an excavation, so 
keeping the roof at a low level, affording no obstruction to the wards, and providing a pleasant roof 
promenade for the use of the patients. A roadway around the site provides access for coals, etc. 
I'he possibihty of the construction of a siding from the railway has been provided for. 

The bird’s-eye view [p. 245] shows the grouping both in plan and elevation. It will be seen that 
the Administration Block and the two Centre Ward Pavilions are the highest portions of the building. 
On either side are grouped the other buildings, all on a lower level, with the exception of the Special 
IVard Block. The upper storey of this, however, is a provision for future extension, as are the three 
Eastern Ward Blocks, which nevertheless are a vital part of the scheme, and as such have been 
included in the description. On the jxa tion of the site which these will eventtiallv occupy are retained 
three of the original houses. 

The site on its road boundaries is enclosed by a simple but effective wjought-iron railing, and a 
roadway runs round the .site inside the boundary. The border between this and the railing has been 
planted with various trees and shrubs, nearly all of a flowering variety, and as many as possible of 
the existing trees have been retained, though unfortunately ^ome of the most attractive had perforce 
to go. 

ARCHITECTURAr, CHARACTER. 

In dealing with a hospital buildmg. one of the greatest factors actintr upon the design is the 
restraining influence of the requirements. The building must be structurally as sound and perfect as 
possible, but charitable money is not to be expended on undue architectural embellishment. At the 
same time there is danger of erring in the opposite direction and producing a building utterly bald 
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and devoid of interest. The general tnotif of the design in thh case is inspired by the restrained 
school of the mature English Kenaissance; but of necessity parts of the building, especially those 
wliich contain the more technical portions of the hospital, have a character entirely their oc\ti, and 
by the very truthfulness of the interpretation of the purpose give the impression of a substantial 
well-proportioned and sincere building, not disguised in the cloak of any architectural style. The 
Administration Block, the more domestic part of the building, rises in a compact and dignified mass. 
A Eoman Doric portico in Portland stone marks the main entrance, and colonnades of similar character 
connect this block with the Out-patients’ Block and the Medical School which flank it on either side. 
The ground storey is faced with cherry-red bricks, the upper floors being treated in picked London 
stocks with red dressings. This brickwoik is framed in by Portland stone quoins, and a certain 
massing of stonework in the centre and along the storey under the large crowning cornice gives the 



Out-patients’ Department. 


effect of a dignified and broad treatment, further enhanced by the long sweep of the mansard roof, 
executed in Westmoreland slates. 

The flanking buildings, with the stonework massed in appropriate positions, both in the centre 
and under the lead-covered turrets, are not without character and interest. The treatment of the 
'vard.s themselves, with the bricks of various and pleasing colours, and the windows recessed, breaking 
the wall surface into a series of verticals, displays a building at once utihtarian and well-proportioned. 

Internally a hospital does not offer much scope for architectural treatment, as that term is 
generally understood. But the hard, clean surface and finish required by the amenities of working 
and cleansing does not produce an altogether mechanical impression when sympathetically treated. 
bi those places where a certain amount of treatment of a more architectural character is permitted, 
the requirements of hospital finishing still hold good, though in a much less marked degree. But 
this restraining influence has had (|uite a beneficent effect upon the design, making proportions tell 
mom than enrichment. Such rooms as the Chapel. Board Boom, Nurses' Dining Hall, Secretaiy's 
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Office, and the Library in the Medical School have a character quite their own, and they conv ey an 
impression of solidity and good quality, and of general restraint and restfulness. 

MAIN HOSPITAL COEEIDOE. 

The Main Hospital Corridor, the great artery of the organisation, serves to connect the xldminis- 
tration Block — the heart — with all parts of the building, and at the same time provides all inter- 
departmental communication. Its central position minimises the amount of ground to be covered, 
and although its length is almost 900 feet the various parts of the building are so disposed that it is 
rarely necessary for anyone in the course of duty to have to traverse the whole of this length. It 
may be interesting to note in this connection that the actual experiences of those engaged in the 
administration of the hospital have shown that the minimum amount of time is expended in reaching 
the various parts of the building. The ease of workmg is the supreme test of the planning of a building 
of this nature, and in the case of King’s College Hospital the principle of “ centrahsation and radiation ” 
which has governed the planning may be said to have been amply justified. The central corridor with 
its various stahcases, especially the principal staircase in the Administration Block, is a vital part of the 
planning of the budding, and due consideration has been paid in the matter of avoiding aU unnecessary 
congestion of traffic in it. Therefore all large departments are entirely self-contained, and by this means 
hundreds of people using these blocks never find their way into the main corridor. The empty 
appearance of this corridor has been remarked by those who are used in other hospitals to seeing the 
main corridors crowded with people, and such a state cannot but cause confusion and delays. It 
can thus be seen how vitally important is the planning of the main artery of a large hospital, both 
from the view of ease of working and avoidance of congestion. 

The corridor has a uniform width of 10 feet. The disposition of the various buildings has been 
explained, and is shown on the block plan [p. 244]. Between the various buildings “ blow-throughs ” are 
introduced between the floors of the corridor, and in every way encouragement is offered to the efficient 
circulation of air over the site. The floors are of asphalt, with Durato border and cove skirting, and 
the corridor is amply lit and ventilated by improved “ Austral ” windows, which are described in the 
section dealing with the wards, radiators being installed to ensure adequate warming. 

THE ADMINISTEATION BLOCK. 

The Administration Block is built in four portions, the front one being connected with the Main 
Hospital Corridor by the other three. The departments housed in this block are the becretarial and 
the Eesident Medical Officers on the ground floor, the Nurses’ Home, the Kitchen and the Servants’ 
Home. 

There are three principal entrances and two subsidiary ones to this block, besides goods entrances. 
I he main entrance is in the centre of the block, and at either side under the colonnades are the Nurses 
and the Eesident Medical Officers’ entrances. These communicate with the corresponding depart- 
ments, which can at will be shut off from the rest of the building. At either side of the main entrance 
jrortico are steps down to the basement entrances, one being for porters and the other for servants. 
Boods entrances are in the courtyard between the Adnunistration Block and the Out-patients 
Hepartment. This courtyard also contains the Dispensary Goods entrance. 

The main entrance opens into a vestibule with Porters’ Office and Students Eoom on either side. 
Beyond this is a transverse corridor joining the Eesident Medical Officers and Lurses entrances. 
But, and this is important, doors placed across this corridor convert it into three portions, of which 
the Nurses’ portion is always kept cut off by a locked door. The same can be done ^\ith the Eesident 
Medical Officers’ portion, but in practice it is considered convenient that their department shall be 
accessible from the main entrance as well as from its own separate entrance. On the other side of this 
corridor and directly opposite the Lobby is the Hall. This embraces two floors, and is of a simple 
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columnar treatment, crowned by a flat dome with circular top light. The upper floor 
irf carried round as a gallery, linking up the various departments over. From this hall runs a corridor 
to the principal staircase, the eye or centre of the whole scheme. On either side of this corridor are 
disposed the various rooms of the Secretarial Department and the Board Room. 

The Board Room, measuring 42 feet by 27 feet, is treated in a simple and effective manner. The 
walls are tinished in flatted broken white ” paiirt. and a series of portraits of those who in the past 



have done much to huild up the 
reputation that King’s College 
Hospital enjoys to-day are 
framed and treated as part of 
the decorative scheme. In 
pleasing contrast is the light 
hue of the oak joinery and the 
mellow tone of the teak floor, 
whilst a note of colour is added 
by the fireplace, which is exe- 
cuted in Polyphant. a powder 
blue Cornish stone of a slate-like 
texture, forming an admirable 
frame to the bright steel basket 
grate. The large windows, doors, 
of which there is a pair at either 
end, and the dado are of Aus- 
trian oak, and radiators are 
concealed within the window 
I'pcesses. 

The Secretarial Department 
comprises a range of inter-com- 
municating offices opposite the 
Board Room, amongst them 
being a strong-room. There are 
also Clerks' and Dining Rooms, 
with service, and Ijavatory ac- 
commodation. The Secretary's 
Office itself is treated in the 
same spirit as the Board Room, 


and has adequate cupboard 


accommodation. These cup- 


l)oards are recessed in the wall. 


' ■ and their doors are shdmg. 

End View of Administration Block. The Resident Medical Offi- 

cers are housed in the west 

wing. Bed and sitting-room accommodation is provided for twelve, each sitting room, however, being 
shared by two men. Three bathrooms and a discomiected sanitary annexe complete the suite. These 
nmins are disposed on either side of a corridor communicating with the Main Hospital corridor. In 
the front block are the Dining and Recreation Rooms, and the position of the entrance ilirectly 
opposite that to the Medical School is of great convenience for communication between the blocks, 
[he entrance to the Nurses Home is at the north-east corner of the block, corresponding to the 
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Eesident Medical Officers’ entrance. Here there is a female porter’s office, a cloak room and lavatory, 
and a room in which nurses can see their friends. From the staircase hall a stair communicates with 
all floors of the Nurses’ Home, and in the well of the stair is installed an electric push-button lift. 
Leading off this hall is the large Dining Hall (63 feet by 38 feet inches), providing seating accommoda- 
tion for 1.50 nurses, and a serving room, with hot-plate carving table, is placed at the south end ; electric 
lifts communicate with the Kitchen Department below. 

The Dining Hall has a flush hardwood dado. The octagonal piers to the large bay are an example 
of what might be termed the “ Hospital Order.” The lead cames of the large windows give scale to 
the room. Beyond this room are two smaller messrooms, one for the use of Sisters, the other being 
used for Nurses’ luncheon. 

On the first floor in the front block are situated the Nurses’ Recreation Rooui, with balcony over 
the entrance portico. Staff Nurses’ and Probationers’ sitting rooms, and a writing room. At either end 
of this floor are the tlister Matrons’ and the Assistant Matrons’ apartments. The Sister Matrons’ 
suite comprises sitting room, dining room, bedroom, bath, and w.c. It is entirely self-contained, 
with a small internal passage hall. The Assistant Matrons’ suite is similar, with the omission of the 
dining room. The nurses’ bedrooms on the floors over are reached by the before-mentioned staircase 
and lift from the nurses’ entrance. Other staircases are placed at the southern end of the east block 
and western end of the north block conunm)icating with the bedroom floors, and giving access from 
them to the dining hall, the nursing administration, and the wards. The two former are reached via 
a short private corridor {iarallel to the Main Hospital corridor leading to the first floor of the main 
staircase hall. 

The administrative portion occupies the centre block on this floor. It contains the matron’s 
office suite (comprising office, secretary’s room, and waiting room), a uniform-maker’s room, three Sisters’ 
sitting rooms, and a sick Nurses’ consulting room. Over the Board Room is the Nurses’ Classroom, 
which is very pleasantly lit by a clerestory top-light. In this room are installed various forms of 
apparatus, including a range for cookery demonstrations. There is a lavatory in connection with this 
room, and the Assistant Matron, who supervises the Nurses’ tuition, has an office in close conjunction. 
Opening into the staircase hall, and opposite the chapel entrance, are the Chaplain’s rooms — bedroom 
and study. A private staircase connects this floor with the Secretarial Department belowx 

The floors of the corridors and bedrooms are covered with hnoleum ; there are disconnected 
sanitary towers containing on each floor water-closets, and a bathroom is provided for, on the average, 
every six bedrooms. A basin is fitted in each bathroom, and the baths have an ingenious arrangement 
of calorifier cistern whereby a limited but ample supply of hot water is assured for each time of 
using. The floors are of terrazzo, with channels benched, up in the same material. Three hair-washing 
rooms are provided. These each contain a range of large special basins ; and two small gas fires, fixed 
at a convenient height from the floor, facilitate the drying of the hair. 

The bedrooms themselves measme on the average 12 feet by 9 feet. They are fitted with a built-in 
wardrobe reaching to the ceiling, thus avoiding the usual dirt-pocket on top of an ordinary wardrobe. 
A marble angle slab for jug and basin and a smaller one for the carafe are fitted in each room. The 
corridors are well w'armed by radiators, and a fanlight with check-stay over each door regulates the 
entry of warm air to the rooms, wffiilst an extract flue in each room assures constant circulation of air. 
The walls are finished with distemper. 

The servants’ bedrooms are contained in the two upper floors of the central block. Cubicle 
accommodation for about fifty is provided, several larger bedrooms being set apart for the upper 
servants : large lavatories, with a good range of basins, are installed on each floor, besides bathrooms 
and sanitary' accommodation. The Seiwants’ Home communicates directly with the Kitchen Depart- 
ment by a stair passing the Sister Matrons’ floor, and accessible therefrom. 

The kitchen, a large room measuring 70 feet by 35 feet, is situated in the courtyard between the 
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east and centre blocks. A screened and ample seiAdce lobby separates it from the Main Hospital 
corridor (basement), whence access is obtained to the service hfts. The roof is constructed in ferro- 
concrete. and is an interesting example of the use of this material. It contains a large top hght. In 
the Engineering Section will be found a description of the apparatus installed. To a certain extent 
areas divide the kitchen from the main blocks, and flues are provided to cany away all cooking smells. 
Around the kitchen are disposed the various stores and larders, scullery and pastry room, and other 
similar rooms, whilst the cook has an office overlooking the kitchen. Near the Kitchen are the Sister 
Housekeeper's office, and fhe various grocery and hardware stores are under her direct supervision. 

In the centre of the courtyard facing the Out-patients’ Department is the goods entrance, the 
Stewards’ Office commanding the view of this door. Near b}’’ are the Household Officer’s messroom 
and sitting room. The front block contains the servants’ and porters’ entrances, which have been 



View of Wards from Buskin Park. 


alluded to before ; adjacent to these are the respective messroonis. There are also a 3er\ ants hall 
and two porters’ bedrooms. The basement of the west block is at present unallotted. 

WAKDS. 

The ward pavihons, as can be seen on reference to the block plan [p. 244], are all placed on the south 
side of the main corridor, the exception being the northern half of the special ward block. This block 
is placed with its central axis on the axis of the main corridor at the western end. The ward pavihons 
ha\ p their axes approximately north and south, and get the maximum amount of sunhght, whilst 
avoiding the discomfort of the Midsummer meridian. The full scheme provides two central Diree- 
storev ward blocks on either side of the chapel and central station, flanked by three two-stoie^y pat ilion^. 
ea>t and w'est, which together with the special ward block above referred to comprise a total of 
nine pavilions. At present the three easfeni blocks are not built, as they and an additional store} on 
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the special block are contemplated for futm-e extension. The spaces between the wards are sufficient 
to ensure ample lighting, and in the larger one — i.e., that between the three-storey and the adjoining 
two-storey block — has been placed a tennis court. 

The roofs of the wards are flat, covered with asphalt. The sanitaiy towers are roofed with 
Itahan tiles, as are also the tank-houses on each of the three-storey ward blocks. The elevations are 
treated in stock brickwork, with red dressings, and phnths of Crowborough stocks ; artificial stone is 
used for the copings, plinth mould, etc. 

The general view of the wards from Ruskin Park is not without effect, and recently the military 
patients in their blue hospital uniforms have added a touch of colour and interest. The patients 
themselves appreciate to the full the benefit of the uninterrupted view obtained from the sun bal- 
conies, and in warm weather many sleep out on these at night. The balconies are segmental in plan, 
and supported by the flanking sanitary towers, which screen them from the inclement winds. They 
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are well sheltered, the top ones being covered by a glass roof. Adequate })rotection against accidents 
is provided by large mesh wire netting, whilst access to the fire escape stairs is obtained through the 
cut-off lobbies of the sanitary towers. 

Owing to the conformity of the site the ground floor wards are on the level with the first floor 
of the Administration Block, where is placed the nursing administiation before described. The space 
thus formed under the administrative portion of the ward blocks is utilised for various store and other 
rooms, whilst under the wards themselves it provides a blow-through ’’ and space for pipe ducts, etc. 
Access to the Central Station is obtained by a sloping coriidor under the two central ward blocks. 

The TIain Hospital corridor connects all the ward blocks on each floor, the principal staircase with 
bed lift serving all these floors. There are also subsidiary staircases and coal and diet lifts, directly 
connected with the stores and kitchen. A staircase, with bed lift, connects each floor of the corridor 
on the north side, and is used in conjunction with the (fperation Theati'es. 
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The plans of all the ward units, with the exception of those m the special block, are e&>entially 
the same. A wide-arched opening leads directly from the main corridor into the ward corridor, 8 feet 
in width. Three pairs of swing doors are placed in this corridor. The first two pairs are on either 
side of the cut-off lobby. The only room accessible before reaching this is the Ward Sisters’ sitting 
room, which is thus in close proximity to the ward and at the same time separated therefrom. Four 
rooms open into the cut-off lobby : they are the Patients’ dayroom. Nurses’ lavatory, a sinkroom, and 
the Wardmaids’ closet. Beyond this lobby are, on the left, the Patients’ clothes store, the duty room 
with a small larder, and the clinical room, which also communicates directly with the ward. On the 
right are a linen room and two single-bed wards. The third pair of swing doors in the corridor lead 
directly into the ward : these doors are glazed with an ingenious combination of obscured and clear 



Ward Interior. 


plate glass. The advantage of this is that supervision of the ward from the corridor, and vice versa, is 
possible without opening these doors. 

The wards themselves are 108 feet 1-’ inches long by -20 feet B inches wide and 13 feet high. They 
contain 24 beds, spaced about S feet 6 inches centre to centre : the superficial area is 122 feet per bed, 
the cubic capacity per bed being 1,575 feet. Each bed has a window on either side, the glass area 
being 1 foot super to 70 feet cube. The windows are of the improved “ Austral ” pattern, and are flush 
with the walls. These windows merit a detailed description. They are entirely without boxing, sash 
lines and weights, being arranged on a system of one sa.sh balancing the other on a pivot turning about 
a fixed point. A check is provided whereby the frames open to such a position that ample central 
\ entilation is provided with a minimum of draught. P.v moving this check the sashes, continuing the 
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movement in their grooves, form large hopper lights which can be considered equal to opening the 
whole window area. By releasing two catches each sash can be swung in for cleaning. Above these 
are hopper ventilators, with glazed cheeks, reaching to the ceiling. The glass of these hoppers is 
obscured in order to diffuse direct sunlight, and thereby enablmg the blind to be fixed at the transom 
level. 

The floors of the wards are of the “ Mouchel-Hennebique ” system of ferro-concrete, the space 
between the beams being occupied by hollow terra-cotta blocks. These fulfil the double purpose of 
preventing the conduction of 
sound, and allow the ward ceil- 
ings to be plastered flush. The 
floors of the wards are of stout 
hnoleum laid on a Durato sub- 
floor, with Durato border and 
coved skirting. All internal angles 
are coved to a radius of 2^ inches. 

The warming is by radiant 
heat supplemented by the low- 
pressure steam radiators of the 
hospital pattern, with regulating 
fi’esh-air inlets. The pipes to 
these are carried up outside the 
wards, concealed within the 
f'played window jambs, which are 
hollow, with removable concrete 
blocks with lifting rings in the 
required positions. Two Teale 
dual stoves, with descending'flues 
running in the thickness of the 
floors, and fed by fresh air, are 
placed in each ward. Oppor- 
tunity has been taken in the 
Children’s Ward to insert in the 
tiling of these stoves pictorial 
representations of such youthful 
heroes as Jack the Giant Killer, 

Tom the Piper’s Son, and many 
another. 

The walls and ceilings are 
finished with flat enamel paint, 
that on the former being of a 
restful green tint. The doors are all flush hardwood, \s-ith double glazed flush bull’s-eye lights where 
necessary. The small bays on each side of the ward are a novel feature. They are of extreme utihty, 
containing as they do basins for the use of the staff and shelves for sterilisers, lotion bowls, &c. 

At the end of the ward are large glass doors leading on to the sun balconies, and on either side are 
the entrances to the sanitary towers, through lowg w'ell-ventilated, cut-off’ lobbies. One of the 
sanitary towers contains two w.c.’s and a sink room. The closet doors and partitions are 9 inches 
clear of the terrazzo floor. The closets installed are of a corbel pattern, with waste-preventing cistern 
immediately over the seat. 

T. L 



Detail of Ward Sink Bay. 








Detail of Ward Annexes 
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The sinkroom contains a bed-pan sink of an excellent type, and ■warming racks of special design 
are provided for the bed-pans. An ingenious cupboard for those in -nhich specimens are retained is 
hxed under a -^vindow. It has external ventilation, and is provided with glass shelves and close-fitting 
metal doors. For soiled linen bins small outside balconies are provided, and the bins are so constructed 
that the crutches of a simple trolley engage the pivots of the bin, by which means the bin, tightly sealed, 
can be wheeled away. Other fittings in this sanitary tower are a macintosh sink with scrubbing 
board and a hot-water bottle heater on the calorifier system. 

The other sanitary tower contains bath and lavatory accommodation. The floor again is of 
terrazzo, with channels into which the baths and basins discharge. A small wash-up room with sink is 
also provided. The walls of these sanitary annexes are of glazed brick. The warming is by means of 
radiators. 

The single-bed wards are finished in a similar manner to the main wards, having, however, Durato 
floors. These are served by the special sinkroom. entered from the main -ward cut-off lobby, placed at 
the north end. For the convenience of these patients, and those in the ward who are unable to reach 
the bathroom, a portable bath is provided. This is kept in the cut-off lobby, where there is a gulley 
benched up to take the discharge, a valve with hot and cold mixing box supplying the bath. 

The Clinical Room and Ward Kitchen both have Durato floors. The former is fitted with a large 
examination table constructed of teak with an inlaid glass top. The lotion jars are supported on a 
slate shelf, a sink with porcelain slab and glass shelves being also provided, and a poison cupboard, 
specially designed and fitted, and provided with electric fight. 

The Duty Room or Ward Kitchen has an electric tea-making and egg-boiling apparatus of special 
design, which can be filled from a heated reservoir over, the electric current being required only to 
complete the boiling process, a hot serving closet, heated by hot water, being provided below ; a sink 
with drainer, and plate rack over, is also provided. A cupboard with separate lockers is provided for 
patients’ fruit, and fitted with special removable tin-fined divisions. 

The linen cupboards in the Linen Room are provided with sliding doors, ample provision being 
Also made for their ventilation. These cupboards are well warmed by pipe coils off' the hot-water 
system. ^Vhere possible this subsidiary system of heating has been adopted in order to enable the 
steam heating to be closed down in summer. 

The Special Ward Block is in many re'^pects similar to the other wards in its internal arrangement. 
The ground floor contains two wards of 14 beds each, assigned to male and female eye patients 
respectively. The first floor contains similar w'ards for Ear, Throat . and Skin patients, male and female. 
In addition to the usual accessory rooms there is on each floor a special Operation Theatre, with 
Anssthetising Room and Wash-up, and an Examination Room in connection with the special wards. 
A more detailed description of these Avill be found in the section dealing with the Operating Theatres. 
In this block there is only one sanitary tower in connection with each ward, the bathrooms being 
incorporated in the central portions. Sun balconies are placed at the southern end and along the west 
side of each ward. 

OPERATING THEATRE BLOCKS. 

The Operating Theatre Blocks, two in number, are placed on the north side of the main corridor, 
equally convenient in access from the wards and the Administration. Between the blocks is a staircase 
and bed-lift, intended solely for use in connection with this department. The Theatre Blocks them- 
selves are separated from the main corridor, the larger one being reached by two bridges and the 
smaller by a .single bridge. They each contain two operating floors and a basement floor. The larger 
or eastern one contains two General Theatres, and the smaller one a G^maecological Theatre on the first 
floor and a General Theatre on the ground floor (ward floor levels). The privacy of the Theatre Blocks 
as regards their position has been before alluded to, whilst at the same time there is no building near 
-enough to ovt*rlook or to interfere with the lighting. 
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The Plan [p. 263] shows better than any description the internal arrangement of these departments. 
In the large Theatre Block there is a Surgeon’s Boom, with a small bathroom opening off it, fitted with 
a shower bath and lavatory basin. The Operating Theatre itself is reached through an Anaesthetising 
Room, and the patient is removed through a Recovery Room. It is interesting to note, however, that 
in practice the patient is generally conveyed straight back to the ward to recover from the operation in 
bed, so avoiding a second moving. The TYash and Sterilising Room is reached through a Dressers’ 
Room, and is only separated from the theatre by a wide opening, no doors being fitted. The Spectators’ 
(lallery is separated from the floor of the theatre by a low barrier, and is reached from a separate 
entrance. 

It is, perhaps, in an Operating 'Theatre that the extreme requirements of hospital finishing receive 
the fullest attention. In the Operating Room itself the finish allows of absolute cleanliness. The floor 
and gallery seating are of terrazzo, and the walls and ceiling finished in enamel paint. The windows 
are flush, and the doors are of flush hardwood with metal frames. No pipes or radiators are visible. 
The heating of the block is twofold. The Wash Room, Operating Room, and Gallery have inlets from a 
heater box from the basement, and the air before passing through this is filtered through screens. 
Extracts in the ceiUng connect up with a duct, and a fan over the bridge pulls the air from this. The 
duct is also connected with the other rooms in the block, but these rooms are warmed by radiators. In 
the three above enumerated rooms, most intimately connected with the operation, which perhaps may 
be more properly considered as one room, a system of panel heating is installed. A series of pipes, 
through which flows a circulation of hot water, are fixed to the walls and ceilings and embedded in 
Durato. Calorifiers in the basement convert this hot water from the steam main, and a series of valves 
contained in a glazed cupboard provide means of regulating the heating. All internal and salient 
angles are, of course, well rounded, and the whole theatre can be hosed down if required. 

The sanitary fittings — sinks and basins — in the Washroom are of a special type, which have been 
evolved as being considered more suitable for theatre use than the special fittings used elsewhere through- 
out the hospital. description of these will be found in the section dealing with the sanitary fittings 
in detail. To these fittings elbow operated sprays with mixing boxes are installed. Glass shelves and 
porcelain slabs are fixed with the utmost regard to cleanline.s.s, and a series of sterilisers and a metal- 
framed instrument cupboard, recessed in the wall, complete the main equipment of the room. The 
artificial lighting Is supplied from wall brackets, and a large adjustable lamp can be swung in any 
position over the patient. 

The large metal windows, with splayed sides and top, are flush inside, and give an ample and stead}; 
illumination. The lower portion of the glass is obscured. The framing has been so arranged that 
double glazing can be installed should there be any trouble from condensation arising from the radiation 
attendant upon such a large sheet of glass. 

In each block the upper theatre is slightly smaller than the lower one, thereby providing a top lit 
portion of window to the lower theatres. A gallery runs round the outside of the building on each floor, 
providing access for cleaning the windows and fresh air screens. 

In the basement, besides the engineering fittings above enuniftated, is, in the large block, accom- 
modation for the theatre sister, with rooms for dressings, etc. [Provision is also made for an Instrument 
orkshop. The so-called basement is really all above the ground level, but the nomenclature of the 
floors in the Ward Blocks is followed in the case of the Theatre Blocks. The theatres in the special 
Ward Block are finished in a similar manner, the panel system of heating being again used. 

The Ophthalmic Theatre has a bed-space under the window so that the head of the patient can be 
brought immediately under the light. The Throat and Ear Theatre and accessory rooms above are 
glazed with deep amber glass, a requirement of the specialist in charge of this department. Both these 
theatres are provided with flexible wood lath outside blinds, which are light-tight. These are operated 
from the inside. 
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OUT-PATIEXIS' DEPAKTMEXT. 

The Out-patients’ Department, convenientlv situated close to the trams and main traffic route, is to 
a great extent isolated from the rest of the building. It is designed to cope with a large number of 

patients, and it was of vital importance that these should not interfere with the working of the rest of 
the hospital. 

The nucleus of the plan is the large waiting hall (93 feet by 42 feet). On either side of this, 
separated from it by top-lit corridors, range the various departments with their consulting rooms. 

here are also consulting rooms at one end of the hall, accessible from the corridors, and beyond these 
ij^ a third corridor, linking up the other two, and joining them to the Dispensary. Thus the patients 
pass from the waiting hall to the consulting rooms, progressing thence to the Almoner and Dispensary, 
and by a short exit corridor leave the building without having retraced their steps. By this means a 
steady stream of patients is maintained in one direction only, and confusion and congestion are avoided. 



Out-patients' Entrances (Courtyard No. 1) 


The position of the entrance courtyard has been described. The main entrances to this department 
are tvo in number, under the glass shelter roof. They are for men and women, and have lavatory 
accommodation in immediate proximity. The patients then pass into an entrance lobby in which are 
J'egistration offices, leading directly into the waiting hall where the patients’ seats are arranged in 
^Piies opposite the several doors to the various departments. A small buffet, in the centre of the hall, 
proMdes refreshment for the waiting patients, further lavatory accommodation being placed at the 
)'^t end. The hall itself is lined with buff terra-cotta, the floor and cove skirting being asphalt. It 
ighted by large lunettes at the ends and at the sides m the segmental ceiling. An extract trunk 
^'ith fan is contained in the roof, and fresh air is brought in to the radiators through regulating inlets 
om an air duct below. The corridors prevent direct perflation of air between the crowded hall and 
he consulting rooms. 
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On the north side are the surgical consulting rooms and the Ophthalmic Department, each with 
an operating theatre contained in the end turrets. The finishing of these theatres is not so elaborately 
simple as that of the principal theatres, being used only for minor operations. The Ophthalmoscope 
Hoorn can be darkened at will, and the walls and partitions of the examination cubicles are finished in 
black cement in such a manner that they can be used as blackboards for making diagrammatic notes 
of the case under observation. The cubicles are planned so that the lamp in the opposite cubicle does 
not incommode the patient. 

On the south side of the hall are the Children's, Medical, and Throat and Ear Departments. The 
former has a separate entrance from the outside leading to a room set apart for whooping-cough cases. 
The Throat and Ear Department has its own operating theatre and a recovery room, which in this case 
is much used. The patients, after their opei'ation, are carried on short-legged stretchers and left in 
this room to recover from the effects of the operation. The room is provided with a range of sinks 
supplied with cold water and placed at a level most convenient to the patients on the stretchers. 
There is also a teaching room, with an inlaid Durato scale in the floor, used for aural testing pur- 
poses. The windows of the large consulting room and the theatre are glazed with yellow glass. The 
Gynaecological Department is between the hall and the end corridor, the examination room beuig 
divided into three compartments and well provided with changing boxes, so arranged that patients 
come and go without confusion. 

The various departments are subdivided to meet the special requirements, the consulting rooms 
generally being divided up by partitions forming examination rooms or cubicles and dressing boxes. 
The requirements of the Ear and Throat Department are met by open examination stalls placed around 
the walls of a large hall. 

The floors of the consulting rooms are of Durato, and the rooms are amply warmed by radiators, 
where placed on inside walls fresh air being brought to these through the ducts. Extract air trunks 
formed of concrete on the flat roofs, connected with fan houses, ensure adequate circulation in the 
system of ventilation. On the south side, on the first floor level, with a staircase at either end, are 
placed the Dental Department, the exit staircase communicating direct with the dispensary hall, and 
Almoner’s Department, thus bringing the patients from the department into the regular flow before 
described. 

New patients have to interview the almoner, whose department is parallel to the Dispensary and 
communicates with the waiting hall of that department. This waiting hall has an arrangement of seat- 
ing which distributes the patients to the three serving hatches, and permits the regular progression 
towards the exit without overcrowding and confusion. 

Dispensary. 

The Dispensary Block links up the Out-patients' Department with the main hospital corridor, thus 
serving both in and out-patients with equal facility. The latter, of course, do not penetrate this depart- 
ment further than the waiting hall. The large dispensing room serves this hall through the three hatches 
before mentioned, and enables two dispensers, working at each hatch, to cope with a large number of 
prescriptions with the minimum delay. On the other side of this room is another hatch, where medi- 
cines, etc., required for the wards are served out to members of the staff. Beyond this room are a 
teaching room and the dispensers' office and quarters. A staircase and hand-power lift communicate 
with the extensive dispensarj" stores below in a well-lit basement. Here there is also a laboratory, soda- 
water plant, etc. These stores open on to the courtyard between this block and the Administration 
before described as the main goods entrance and delivery yard of the hospital. 

C.rsrALTY. 

The Casualty Block, placed at the comer of Bessemer Road and Denmark Hill, has its entrance 
opposite those of the Out-patients’ Department, and from the same courtyard, connected with them by 
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a glass shelter roof. On either side of the entrance vestibule are w.c.’s for men and women. Beyond 
this vestibule is the Casualty Waiting HaU (34 feet by 30 feet), finished in the same manner as the out- 
patients’ waiting hall. A porter’s office commands the entrance to this department and also the 
waiting hall. On either side of the central waiting haU are the medical and surgical consulting rooms, 
divided into five and four examination cubicles respectively. A separate entrance is provided for 
ambulances, and in the case of severe casualties the patient can be attended to in an accident bay, with- 
out being brought into contact with the work of the consulting rooms. Two isolated rooms, with 



Plan of Observation Wards in Out-patient Department. 


entrances from the courtyard, a padded room, nurses’ room and medical officer's room, provided with 
separate lavatory accommodation, complete this department. 

In proximity to the entrance a staircase with bed-hft communicates with the observation or 24- 
our ward, placed over the casualty waiting hall. This unit, complete with w^ard, kitchen and larder, 
sinkroom and lavatories, is intended for the nursing of doubtful cases before their eventual disposition 
and character are decided upon. 

Eight cubicles (approximately 12 feet by 8 feet) are disposed on either side of a low corridor, with 
oors to the comdor and to the flats outside. The dividing partitions are glazed to within 4 feet of the 
oor, enabling the cubicles to be nursed from either side, and at the same time providing observation 
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and control of the whole unit. The cubicles have clerestory hghts over the corridor, and a baffle prevents 
the perflation of air. Emergency access to the main corridor is obtained through the Electrical Depart- 
ment, the latter being reached by way of the flat roof. Under the sloping w'ay to the accident entrance 
a shelter for perambulators has been formed for those using the Out-patients’ and Casualty Depart- 
ments. 

Bathing and Massage — Electrical Department. 

The Bathing and Massage Estabhshment and the Electrical Department are placed in a block 
connecting the Out-patients’ and Casualty Departments with the main Hospital corridor, the Elec- 
trical Department being placed on the first floor and the Bathing and Massage on the ground floor. 
The entrance to these is placed at the south end of the patients’ entrance courtyard, directly opposite 
the porter’s lodge. A vestibule connects this entrance with a corridor joining the Out-patients’ and 
Casualty Departments, and from this another corridor finks up with the main Hospital corridor, where 
a staircase and bed-lift provide access to the upper floors. This entrance is for in-patients and their 
friends, and the department contains various rooms for massage and medical baths. 

The Electrical Department is reached from a stair with lift in the Out-patients’ Department, and 
communicates with the main corridor in a similar manner to the Bathing Establishment. In it are 
installed a large room for electrical treatment, a radiograph room with attendant dark rooms, and a 
large Gymnasium for various exercises. This department is planned to be accessible with equal 
facility for both In-patients and Out-patients. 

PATHOLOGICAL BLOCK. 

The Pathological Block and Medical School may be considered in detail together. To a certain 
extent they are inter-communicating, and on plan and in operation they are intimately associated. The 
Pathological and Post-mortem Block is entered from the main Hospital corridor on both floors. The 
ground floor is devoted to post-mortem and mortuary purposes, and the first floor to pathological 
laboratories, &c. On the ground floor, arranged in suite, are a large Post-mortem Boom, containing 
three tables, with provision for additional ones in the future, a Class room and a Preparation Boom. A 
large projecting range of metal-framed windows with top fight, glazed with obscured fight, runs the 
whole length of these three rooms on the west side, which, together with the clerestory fights over the 
mortuary corridor, gives ample and steady illumination. The tables are of an excellent pattern, re- 
volving on ball bearings, and are well drained, the sinks, basins and other fittings being arranged along 
the walls. The floor is of terrazzo. The corridor above alluded to as the mortuary corridor is a low 
sloping passage leading to the mortuary, small chapel and friends’ waiting room. It provides the means 
of communication to these departments from the main corridors, and is quite dissociated from the 
Operative Post-mortem Booms. The Mortuary contains three storage chambers for bodies, which are 
kept at a low temperature by means of cooled brine pipes circulating from the central station. This 
IMortuary communicates directly with the P.-M. Boom on the one side and the Mortuary Chapel on the 
other. Friends enter this chapel from an adjoining waiting-room. The chapel is finished in a simple 
decorative manner, with a mosaic floor and coffered ceiling. The painted decoration to the walls has 
been carried out by Mr. McDonald Gill. 

The Pathological Department on the first floor contains clinical and chemical laboratories, with 
subsidiary laboratories for research work. There are also Cleaning, Bterilising and Balance Booms, 
Works Booms, Photo-micro and Dark Booms, 


(To be continued.) 
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AECHITECTUBAL THAXSFOEMATIOX. 

By E. Ardex Mixty [.F.]. 

Thus we find the earlier Elizabethan houses retainin 
the old plan with but little change, but approachin 


IHE eSeet of the Renaissance on English archi- 
tecture, more especially in its earlier days, was 
not so much a sudden breaking away from existing 
forms and established tradi- 
tions. as an attempt to adapt 
them to the new taste or 
fashion ; that is, some endea- 
vour was made to reduce 
Gothic mouldings to the Clas- 
sical rule. This is particularly 
noticeable in the case of 
string - mouldings, cornices, 
etc., of the later sixteenth and 
earlier seventeenth - century 
work, though more strongly 
marked in the latter period. 

The object of this article 
is to draw attention to some 
'if the results attained by this 
transformation process where 
it has been partially or wholly 
carried out. A few years ago 
there was a clever drawing, 

^y Mr. H. H. Statham, pub- 
lished in The Builder, of the 
west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral, interpreted in the 
terms of Roman architecture, 
which gives a fair idea of what 
would have been the result 
had not a check occurred to 
the fashion. 

What has been termed ‘'the 
debased style of English archi- 
tecture seems to be only the 
logical outcome of a desire to 
Jjet rid of the confused and 
superabundant ornament of 
the later Perpendicular or, in 
France, the Flamboyant style, 
so as to prepare a way for the 
substitution of more Classical 
details, and, in marked con- 
trast to the restlessness of later 
Gothic ornament, where in 
■some cases scarcely a square 
foot of wall surface remains un- 
occupied by panelling, niches, 
etc., to provide plain surfaces 

of masonry, confining the or- 

nament to cornices, string- 
courses, and surroundings of windows, doorways, or 
other architectural features. 

At first there appears to have been no attempt to 
alter the general plan or arrangement of the accepted 
t>pe of building, be it ecclesiastical or domestic. 


in detail more nearly to what w-as at that time con- 



Ij’egiise St. Etienne da-Mont, Paris. 

sidered Classic or Roman work. This is particularly 
noticeable in the doorways and internal fittings 
generally, and we find chimneypieces designed entirely 
with Renaissance details, but the stone opening still 
retaining the flat-pointed arch of the previous period. 

X X 


b/j bo 
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One result of this custom was, that when any part 
of a huUding became decayed and required renewing, 
the practice seems to have been to rebuild the 
decayed portion in the new, or Classical, style, regard- 
less of its incongruity with its surroundings. In 
this, however, the builders were only following the 
precedent set by their Gothic forerunners, who, 
whenever they had occasion to repair or rebuild a 
portion of an existing building, invariably did so in 
the style prevailing at the period, equally regardless 
of the work of former generations. 

Not content, however, with confining their practice 



North Side of Chiir<*h, Le Grand Andely. 


of the new-found style to necessary repairs and 
alterations, there was a longing to convert the whole 
of the existing building, be it cathedral, chapel, or 
dwelling-house, to the prevailing taste. Thus we 
find many churches in which the attempt has been 
made by cutting away the projecting mouldings, 
buttresses, etc., and substituting Classical entabla- 
tures, pilasters, etc. The tracery was cut out of the 
windows, and plain circular-headed openings took 
their place. The open-timbered roofs were lathed and 
ceiled. Gothic carved stone, and wood, screens re- 


moved, and replaced by marble arcades, largely 
founded on the remains of Koman triumphal arches. 

Although attempts were made in many places in 
England to carry out this transformation of a Gothic 
into a Renaissance church, there are not many cases 
in which it has been done on anything like the scale 
which has obtained in France, for example, excepting 
in the case of entirely rebuilding. 

The Church of St. Etienne-du-Mont, at Paris, affords 
an example of a fairly complete transformation, es- 
pecially as regards the west front, where, while 
retaining the outline of the former fagade, scarcely 
a detail remains of the original 
work. In this case, however, the 
Gothic spirit still seems to per- 
vade the whole conception, and 
no one can look at it without 
feeling convinced that it is only 
a Renaissance veneer over a 
Gothic skeleton. In contrast to 
this, I will call attention to Inigo 
Jones’s west front of old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, from which 
every trace of Gothic feeling has 
disappeared. 

The Church of Notre-Dame, at 
Le Grand Andely, Normandy, is 
a very striking and useful ex- 
ample of this transformation, the 
whole of the north side having 
been transformed. The but- 
tresses become attached columns; 
the pinnacles, urns, the pointed 
arches of the windows, doors, 
etc., semicircular. Inside this 
aisle, at the entrance to the 
transept, finding it inconvenient 
to make the pointed arches cir- 
cular, they have been converted 
into elliptical openings, and sug- 
gest the outline of an egg with 
the smaller end uppermost, 
which has a very unpleasant 
effect. 

The south side of this church 
remains in its former condition, 
the transformers, fortunately, 
from lack of funds or some other- 
cause, not having been able 
to treat it in a similar manner to the north side. 
This is a particular cause for satisfaction, as by com- 
paring the two one gets a good idea of the method 
pursued by the architect. As will be seen by refer- 
I'ing to the two sketches, all the main lines and 
divisions in the Gothic elevation, both vertical and 
horizontal, are retained in the Renaissance front, 
and yet the horizontal lines seem to predominate in 
the north, and vertical lines in the south fa 5 ade.* 

* These sketches do not pretend to any great accuracy of detail, but 
are sufficient to give an idea of the general appearance of the bufldings. 
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I may express an opinion here that it is very fortu- 
nate that during the height of the Gothic revival 
no attempt made to restore the north side of 
this church to its former condition, though in this 
case it could have been done with almost absolute 
accuracy by simply copying the south side. A case 
where perhaps such a restoration might be desirable 
is in the choir of Chartres Cathedral, where the 
mouldings of the arches have been obliterated, and 
a flat soffit substituted, ornamented with square 
coffers ; added to this the columns have been painted 
to imitate marble ; the whole thing having no merit 
in itself, and greatly marring the general beautv of 
this, one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in the world. 

The Eomanesque, or, as we generally call them, 
the Norman churches, do not appear 
to have been experimented upon to 
the same extent. This is no doubt 
partly owing to the fact that they 
already possessed round-headed open- 
ings, and the buttresses in most cases 
are little more than pilasters, in con- 
sequence appearing more like their 
Roman prototypes than the later 
pointed architecture. The towers of 
the Abbaye-aux-Dames at Caen, how- 
ever, have wonderful parapets of open 
work, supported by consoles, which 
were added during the period I am 
discussing. Perhaps one of the finest 
examples of this Renaissance work, 
following the general lines of later 
Gothic, is the apsidal end of the Church 
of 8t. Pierre, at Caen. The groining 
of the chapels, with elaborate pendants, 
has an exceedingly rich effect. 

A fairly complete attempt was being 
made by Inigo Jones, before the Fire, 
to transform St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

London. He had built a Renaissance 
exterior to the west front, transepts, 
nave, and aisles, and added a Corin- 
thian portico. The result, to judge by 
the contemporary drawings \ve possess, 
was far from satisfactory, and it is, I think, a mercy 
that the whole building was destroyed in the Great 
Fire. Sir Christopher Wren would certainly have 
continued the work of transformation, and we wmild 
now be in possession of a Gothic cathedral, deprived 
of nearly all its charming characteristics, and clothed 
m a shell of somewhat uninteresting Classic details, 
instead of, perhaps, the finest Renaissance church in 
the world. 

ft is interesting to observe how intensely Wren 
detested anything resembling what he called ‘ the 
crinkle-crankle Gothic.” At St. Clement Danes, in 
tile Strand, finding, we presume, that the existing 
Cothic tower was stable, he did not pull it down 
when he rebuOt the body of the church in 1682-4, 
but he clothed it in a Renaissance shell, converting 


the buttresses into pilasters resembling attached 
obelisks. Still, in this case he has not altogether 
destroyed the Gothic feeling, as it is fairly obvious 
to a casual observer that there is something Gothic 
about the general style of the lower stages of the 
tower. The spire and upper stages were added by 
Gibbs at a later date. 

On examining the western towers at Westminster 
Abbey, we cannot help the conviction that the 
architect had a task with which he was clean out of 
sympathy. Little attempt seems to have been 
made to transform the Abbey in accordance with the 
prevailing taste, and he appears to have done his 
best to &sign in what he thought was the Gothic 
stvle ; but even here he could not offend what was 


considered the canons of good taste, so far as to copy 
the surrounding Gothic mouldings and details, but 
substituted Classic mouldings, broken pediments, 
and floral festoons. The result is highly unsatis- 
factory, and it has always been a marvel to me that 
the upper stages of these two towers were not pulled 
down during the height of the Gothic revival, and 
modern Gothic towers erected in their place, and 
(I am almost afraid to say it at the present time) 
I am not at all sure that it would have been an 
undesirable event. 

These towers have been so often erroneously attri- 
buted to Wren, that it may be worth while to recall 
the fact that he was appointed Surveyor to the Abbey 
in 1697, and died 23rd February 1723. Ralf, in Xeic 
View of London, said : • About 12 years after Wren's 
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Inigo Jones's West Front, Old St. Paul’s. 


death there is a rumour that the Dean and Chapter 
still design to raise the towers.” E. Beresford 
Chancellor, in Lives of the Architects, writes ; On 
the death of Wren, Hawksmoor succeeded him as 
Surveyor of Westminster Abbey, and it was from his 
first design that the two western towers were com- 
pleted, probably by John James.” The work seem.s 
to have been done about 1740-2. Hawksmoor died 
in 1736, so everything points to the probability of 
their having been carried out by John James, and 
possibly from his own designs. At any rate, it seems 
evident that they were not Sir Christopher Wren’s. 
John James was the architect of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square. 

A final stop was put to this craze for converting 
Gothic into Classic edifices, by the Gothic revival, 
which may he said to have taken birth from the 
stucco Gothic castle erected at Strawberry Hill bv 
Horace Walpole. 

Although it is now the fashion to cry down the 
Gothic revival. I am convinced that we owe the pre- 
servation of a gi-eat part of our mediaeval archi- 
tecture to this movement. Had it not taken place, 
one trembles to picture what by this time would 
have been the result, had the transformation pro- 
cess with our churches been allowed to continue 


unchecked. Though the architects of the earher days 
of the Gothic revival undoubtedly did destroy much 
valuable work, I believe they stopped a still greater 
destruction. However, Classic and Gothic revivals 
(using the terms in the sense in which they are 
generally understood) are now dead, let us hope 
never to have another resurrection. Under new 
conditions, and having, I trust, got rid of the habit 
of labelling our eSorts as “ styles,” we may look 
forward to better results, though there are signs 
which seem to threaten the revival of yet another 
“ style,” I am sorry to say, for our ecclesiastical 
buildings ; I allude to that called Byzantine, for 
which the new Eoman Cathohc cathedral at West- 
minster must be held largely responsible. 


t 
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CHEOXICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour; Eighth List. 

Killed ill Action. 

Doivsett, Thomas William : Sergeant Hon. Artillery 
Company — killed in the trenches between Ypres 
and La Bassee, 30th January. 

Hr. Dowsett. who was twenty-three years of age, had only 
recently been admitted Student of the R.I.B.A. Having pro- 
duced the evidence required by the Board of Architectural 
Education as to his education and training, he was exempted 
from the Preliminary and Intermediate Examination, and wa.'^ 
registered as Student R.I.B.A. last .June. He had passed 
through the Architectural Association four yeans' course, and 
had studied at the Atelier. He was assistant in the offic<‘ of 
-Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

On War Service. 

Subjoined is the Eighth List of Fellows, Associates, 
Licentiates, and Students R.I.B.A. now on service in 
connection with the War, bringing the total up to 480, 
consisting of 34 Fellows, 223 Associates, 93 Licentiates 
and 1.33 Students. 

Fellow. 

Line.s, Roland W. : Lieut. 49th Infantry Regt. (Canada). 
Associates. 

Crane, Lionel F. : 2nd Lieut. 2/5 Reserve Bn., R. IV. Surrey 
Regt. 

JJalgleish, Kenneth : 2nd Lieut., 4th Leicester Regt. 

Perrier, J. S. : 2nd Lieut., 10th Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Hobson, J. Reginald. 

Lodge, T. A. : 2nd Lieut., 24th Bn. County of London. 

^vell, Percy : Artists’ Rifles. 

Meadows. S. Douglas : Lieut., 8th Royal Sussex. 

Searle. Norman : Sub- Lieut.. Royal Motor Boat Reserve. 
Stanton. Stephen J. B. : 3rd Bn. 28th London (Artists'). 

Licentiates. 

Carswell, Ronald : 2nd Lieut., 11th Royal Highlanders. 
Coleridge, J. D. : R.N.V.R. 

Piobertson. J. D. : Sapper, 2nd London Div. R.E. 

Students. 

Coleridge, P. H. : O.T.C. 

Filkins, Edwin W. ; R.A.M.C. 

Garner, P. T. : R.A.M.C. 

•Jones, W. C. ; 2nd Bn. Queen’s Westminster Rifles. 
"enderel-Brodhurst, B. R. : 13th County of London Regt. 

Air. W. Howe-Greene [F.], of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, writes under date lOth February ; — 

I was much interested in the last issue of the Journal 
just received to see the lists of Members and Students of 
the R.I.B.A. who are now giving their services to the " dear 


Home-land ” in her time of stress. As an old Liverpool 
Volunteer and marksman, I too have been Chairman of our 
Musketry Committee out here, since the War began, for the 
training of our Newfoundland Contingents, besides attend- 
ing regularly as a Musketry Instructor on the ranges — and 
the weather has been zero lately ! As the only’' repre- 
sentative of the R.LB.A. in England’s oldest and most 
loyal Colony, it may be of interest to you to know that in 
the “ outposts of Empire ” we are trying to do " our bit.’’ 

Mr. Pile’s Paper on King’s College Hospital. 

Mr. W. A. Fite’s Paper on King’s College Hospital, 
read at the Institute on 29th Alarch, attracted a good 
audience considering the times, non-member visitors 
being exceptionally numerous. The Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening some of the mem- 
bers of the Hospital Building Committee, including 
Professor the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, D.D., formerly 
Principal of King’s College ; the Hon. R. C. Parsons, 
member of the College Council ; Dr. John Frederick 
Silk, Convener of the Hospital Watching Committee ; 
Mr. E. L. Levett, K.C., and Captain A. C. Tunnard, 
Secretary of the Hospital. These gentlemen were 
afterwards present at the meeting and spoke in the 
discussion. Mr. Pite, owing to the length of the 
Paper, did not attempt to read it, but contented him- 
self with a description of the building, its site, plan 
and general arrangements, details of construction, 
fittings, &c., his remarks being illustrated by a lantern 
display of nearly one hundred drawings and photo- 
graphs. A part only of the Paper is published in the 
present issue ; the I’est, with the discussion, will 
appear in the next. Dr. Headlam, in the course of his 
interesting remarks, emphasised the importance of 
every department being consulted before the plans of 
any important public building were decided upon. 
The Building Committee of King’s College Hospital, he 
said, had taken the greatest care in this regard, with the 
result that the architect had the considered opinion of 
the Aledical Staff on every material point. Dr. 
Headlam mentioned that an American expert or 
hospital construction, after going the round of the 
building, had paid them the compliment of saying that 
he had found 50 per cent, ntore foresight in this Hos- 
pital than in any other that he had seen. Dr. Silk ex- 
pressed appreciation and gratitude for the very excel- 
lent b'lilding Air. Pite had put up for them. King’s 
College Hospital, he said, would be for many years to 
come a classic example of hospital construction, so that 
any other architect who undertook to build a hospital 
would fiKt have to consider very carefidly the design 
and arrangement of King’s College Hospital. 

Tribute to the late 'Walter Crane. 

At the opening of the proceedings at the General 
Aleeting last Alonday Air. E. Guy Dawber, Ho it. 
Secrelanj, addressed the Aleeting as follows : — 

It is my sad duty to make the formal announce- 
ment to the Institute of the death of our dear friend 
and Honorary Associate, Air. M'alter Crane. He was 
elected to our body only three years ago, but he was 
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previously no stranger in ttese rooms ; his presence 
could always be counted upon when the subject of art 
and its applications was in question. The stor}"^ of his 
long and distinguished career as a decorative artist, 
designer, book illustrator, writer, and lecturer on the 
applied arts has been so recently told that I need not 
dwell upon it now. He was an artist of great indi- 
viduality and far-reaching influence, holding a liigh 
place in the estimation of artists and of the art -loving 
public not only in this country, but on the Continent 
and in America. One of his greatest services to art 
was the foundation twenty-seven years ago of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibitions Society, of which he was 
for so many years the esteemed President. 

On the motion of Mr. Dawber the Meeting passed 
the following Resolution ; — 

That the Royal Institute of British Architects de- 
sires to express its sorrowful regret at the decease of 
its distinguished Honorary Associate, Walter Crane, 
and to place on record its high estimate of his artistic 
achievements, and its appreciation of his labours for 
the advancement of art-craftsmanship ; it is also Re- 
solved that a message of the Institute’s sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his son, Mr. Lionel Francis 
Crane, Licentiate, and the other members of the 
family. 

Mr. RiCH.iED Glazier [.4.]. of Manchester, writes : 

By the death of Mr. Walter Crane the Institute 
has suffered the loss of one who, during a strenuous 
and comparatively long life, consistently advocated 
the claims of architecture and the associated arts. 

Mr. Crane’s remarkable literary and artistic gifts, 
his fertility of invention and imaginative qualities of 
design, his catholicity of view, his sincerity of aim 
and love of the beautiful, and his active interest in 
educational matters, have made his name familiar 
throughout Europe. 

It was my privilege to be associated with Walter 
Crane during the years 1893-4-8, and I can bear 
tribute to his delightful and stimulating companion- 
ship, his advocacy of architecture as the basis of the 
arts, his high ideals of the true function and interest 
of fine craftsmanship, and his unremitting efforts to 
quicken the artistic instinct of the student to an 
appreciation of the beauty and significance of living 
things and their relation to human life and effort. 

In the Times of the 2.5th March appeared the follow- 
ing letter addressed to the Editor, among the signa- 
tories being the President R.I.B.A., the President 
R.W.S., the Master of the Art-Workers’ Guild, and 
the Slade Professors of Fine Art.s at O.xford and 
Cambridge. 

QAth March 1915. 

Sir, — On Friday morning last Mr. Walter Crane's 
funeral took place at (.folder's Green. A representative 
gathering of his brother artists wa.s assembled there to pay 
him their last tribute of admiring and affectionate regard. 
From that original and singularly versatile brain there is 
for us, alas ! no more work to come. But Crane will not 


be forgotten. When, by-and-by, the history of English 
art during the past forty years conies to be written, in that 
critical record his name will stand out prominently ; as 
already for many a day it has so stood in the estimation of 
artists generally, and the art-loving public abroad. But 
at the moment, in the generation that knew Walter CVane 
personally, there are, we feel sure, many who would recog- 
nise it as most becoming that, if possible, his ashes should 
be finally laid to rest beneath the roof of St. Paul’s, or, at 
least, that space for some memorial of him should be there 
found, where the names of not a few of our representative 
artists are reverently recorded. It is because in this 
matter we have good reason to believe that we are giving 
e.Kpression not mereh' to our own sentiment, but to that 
of a large number of art-workers and of the pubhc generally, 
that W'e should be grateful if you could find space within 
your columns for the insertion of this brief letter. 

We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

Edward S. Prior. 

Alfred Parson.s. 

Ernest Xeivtox. 

H. R. Hope-Pixker. 

Selwvn Image. 

English Church Monuments. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. [F.], writes with 
reference to Mr. Wilbanis’s Paper on English Church 
Monuments pubhshed in the last issue : — 

There is a series of thirteenth-century fancy por- 
traite of the earher Bishops of Wells in the choir aisles 
there which is interesting. The remains of the bishops 
are in oak boxes contained in stone sarcophagi with 
recumbent figures on the lids : these have been moved 
several times dmung enlargements and “ restorations,” 
but they still contain the relics. The interesting fact 
about them is that one of the figures (Bishop Giso, I 
think, speaking from memory) is far superior to any 
of the others in execution and design ; this figure has 
also a much earlier type of vestment and a peculiar 
low mitre. 

The Dean of Wells read a Paper on these effigies 
recently at the Society of Antiquaries, and the con- 
clusion arrived at by the audience there was that this 
effigy was later than the others on account of its 
superior technique, and that the early types of vest- 
ment and mitre were merely an antiquarian fancy. 
This seems to me very difficult to accept. My own 
notion is that it is the oldest figure of the series and 
the work of a master sculptor, the others being from 
the hand of assistants or less skilful imitators. Any- 
how, the figure in question is a very fine one, and I 
should say as good as any of the west front figures, 
so far as it is possible to compare them. Most of the 
tombs at Wells have Doulting stone effigies, but one 
or two of the later ones are alabaster. 

Mr. Wilhams is very severe on modern tombs in 
churches, and one cannot but agree with him in the 
main, but there are some finely treated figures in 
some of them — e.g., Watts’ figure of Bishop Lonsdale 
in Lichfield Cathedral (lying on a most incongruous 
altar tomb under an equally incongruous canopy, now 
happily removed). Temple’s figure at Canterbury 
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and some of the altar tombs in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are too good to dismiss in a sweeping condemnation 
of everything except the Wellington monument ; and 
Burges’ wall tomb in St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, is, to 
my mind, a valuable piece of work. 

Perhaps Mr. Williams may be able to preach a 
crusade inducing the public to be more often content 
with good old-fashioned floor brasses, which hurt 
nobody. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The President of the Board of Education has 
sanctioned an arrangement by which the bronzes 
presented last autumn to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by M. Auguste Rodin will be lent to the 
Royal Scottish Academy (of which M. Rodin is an 
Honorary Member) for inclusion in their annual 
exhibition in Edinburgh this summer. The bronzes 
will be withdrawn from exhibition in London at the 
close of this month. 

It is proposed that an exhibition of the work of the 
Serbian sculptor, Ivan Meshtrovitch, should be held 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum during the summer, 
by arrangement with the Serbian Government. 

The American Institute of Architects : Canons of Ethics. 

The American Institute of Architects have issued 
to its members the following circular of advice rela- 
tive to principles of the professional practice and the 
canons of ethics of architects ; — 

The American Institute of Architects, seeking to maintain 
a high standard of practice and conduct on the part of its 
members as a safeguard of the important financial, technical, 
and aesthetic interests entrusted to them, offers the following 
* telative to professional practice ; 

The profes.sion of architecture calls for men of the highest 
integrity, business capacity, and artistic ability. The archi- 
tect is entrusted with financial undertakings in which his 
honesty of purpose must be above su.spicion ; he acts as pro- 
fessional adviser to his client and his advice must be abso- 
lutely disinterested ; he i.s charged with the exercise of 
judicial functions as between client and contractors and must 
act with entire impartiality ; he has moral responsibilities to 
uis professional associates and subordinate.s ; finally, he i.s 
‘ •■gaged in a profession which carries with it gi'ave responsi- 
II ity to the public. These duties and res{Kmsibilitie.s cannot 

discharged unless his motives, conduct, and 
a idity are .such as to command respect and confidence. 

. ■ipf nf rules can be framed which w’ill particularise all 
le duties of the architect in his veirious relations to his clients. 

0 contractors, to his professional brethren, and to the public, 
le following princijiles should, however, govern the conduct 

o members of the profession and should serve a.s a guide in 
<^iK-umstanees other than tho,se enumerated : 

On Offeriruj Services Gratuitously. 

Che seeking out of a possible client and the offering to liini 
o P'ofe.ssional services on approval and without compensation, 
nil e.es warranted by personal or previous business relations, 
end.s to lower the dignity and standing of the profession, and 
to be condemned. 

On Professional Quahfleatioii'‘. 

P'^hlic ha.s the right to expect that he who bear’s the 

1 e o architect has the knowledge and ability needed for the 
proper invention, illustration, and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. Such qualifications 
■1 one justify the assumption of the title of architect. 


The Caxoxs <jf Ethics. 

The following Canons are adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects as a general guide, yet the enumeration of 
particular duties should not be construed as a denial of the 
existence of others equally important although not specially 
mentioned. It should also be noted that the several sections 
indicate offences of greatly varying degrees of gravity. 

It is unprofessional for an architect— 

1. To engage directly or indirectly in any of the building 
trades. 

2. To guarantee an estimate or contract by bond or other- 
wise. 

3. To accept any commission of substantial service from a 
contractor or from anj' interested party other than the ow'ner. 

4- To advertise. 

5. To take part in any competition which has not received 
the approval of the Institute, or to continue to act as pro- 
fessional adviser after it has been determined that the pro- 
gramme cannot he so drawn as to receive .such approval. 

6. To attempt in any way, except as a duly authorised 
competitor, to secure work for which a competition is in 
progress. 

7. To attempt to influence, either directly or indirectly, the 
award of a competition in which he is a competitor. 

8. To accept the commission to do the w’ork for which a 
competition has been instituted if he has acted in an advisory 
capacity, either in drawing the programme or in making the 
award. 

9. To injure falsely or maliciously, directly or indirectly 
the professional reputation, prospects, or business of a fellow 
architect. 

10. To undertake a commission while the claim for com- 
pensation, or damages, or both, of an architect previously 
employed and whose employment has been terminated 
remains unsatisfied, until such claim had been referred to 
arbitration or issue has been joined at law, or unless the archi- 
tect previously employed neglects to press his claim legally. 

11. To attempt to supplant a fellow architect after definite 
steps have been taken toward his employment — e.y., by sub- 
mitting sketches for a project for which another architect has 
been authorised to submit sketches. 

12. To compete knowingly with a fellow architect for 
employment on the basis of professional charges. 

Belgian Exhibition at University College. 

Viscount Brjee, O.M., has consented to become 
President of the newly formed Belgium Town Plan- 
ning Committee which has been constituted by the 
amalgamation of the various committees previously 
considering the question of the replanning of Belgium. 
The Committee, which is under the patronage of the 
Belgian Government, has -Mr. Raymond Unwin [/’,] 
as Chairman and Mr. Ewart G. Culpin as Secretarv. 
Mr. Paul IVaterhouse [U.] has been nominated by the 
R.I.B.A. Council to represent the Institute. 

Following upon the recent highly .successful con- 
ference at the Guildhall, London, the next step will be 
the opening of the Remaking of Belgium Exhibition, 
at University College, Gowei Street, W.C. Lord 
Bryce has promised to open the exhibition at 4 p.m. 
on 7th April, and it will remain open until the end of 
the month. Mr. Frank Brangwyn hag prepared a 
striking poster for the exhibition. 

At the same time study circles of architects, lawyers, 
and others will be instituted for the consideration of 
the actual facts of Town Planning, but on the legal 
and technical sides : lectures and conferences will be 
held for municipal councillors and the general body of 
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the public in order to educate them in these matters. 
University CoEege has kindly provided studio and 
office accommodation. 

Honey is urgently needed to carry on the work and 
may be addressed to the Secretary, at the School of 
Architecture, University College, from whom also 
may be obtained inUtations to the opening ceremony 
of the E.vhibition. 

A Wren Relic presented to the Library. 

Hr. J. H. Gething, architect, of Stourbridge, has 
kindly presented to the Institute a copy of Elmes’ 
Life of Sir Christopher Wren, which he purchased at 
the sale of the contents of Wroxall Abbey nearly 
fifty years ago. Its value consists in the fact that it 
contains two pages of genealogy of the Wren family 
[ante and post Sir Christopher) in the handwriting of a 
lady, almost certainly that of the wife of Christopher 
Roberts Wren and mother of the last Hiss Wren, who 
married Mr. Chandos Hoskyns. It also contains two 
book-plates, one of them the arms and name Christo- 
pher Roberts Wren, and the other having the same 
arms and the wife’s quartered, and the name Anne 
Wren. This latter book-plate was pastedjover the 
former, covering it ; and on its removal the under one 
was disclosed. 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

The New Zealand Institute have passed the 
following Resolutions ; — 

(1) •'That this Institute jilafcs on record its ajipreciation 
of those members who have volunteered for service in the 
defence of their country.” 

(2) *■ That the New Zealand Institute of Architects desires 
to express its emphatic and lasting condemnation and abhor- 
rence of the ruthless and vindictive destruction and spoliation 
of the ancient historic buildings and treasures of France and 
Belgium by a savage and unprincipled enemy, and to convey 
to the architects and people of those countries this Institute's 
fraternal sympathy in the irreparable loss sustained thereby 
to them and to the whole civilised world. " 

(3) “ That this meeting authorises the Council to donate a 
•sum of £.50 to the Belgium Relief Fund.” 

The New Clerk of the London County Council. 

Hr. James Bird, Deputy Clerk of the London County 
Council, has been appointed to the office of Clerk of 
the Council in succession to Sir Laurence Gomme, who 
has retired. Hr. Bird has been in the permanent ser- 
vice of the Council and its 2 H'edeces.sor.s .since 1881. 
when he was appointed in the fourth clas.s, after 
examination. He has been Deputy Clerk since 190-5. 


Books received. 

Modern Illum'nants and Illuminating Engineering. By Leon 
Gaster and J. S. Dow With 204 Illustrations. Demy 8o. Lond. 
1915. I2s. Qd. net. [Whittaker & Co , 2 White Hart Street, E.C.] 
Handrailing for Geometrical Staircases. By W. A. Scott. With 
K) Illustrations. Cr 8o Lond 1315. 2s. net. [Whittaker & Co ] 
Town Planning, with special reference to the Birmingham 
Schemes. By George Cadbury. 8o. Dnnd. 1915. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Longmans, Oieen & Co,, 39 Paternoster Bow.] 


OBITUARY. 

Heniy Seton Morris [Associate 1885, Fellow 1909], 
Consulting Architect to the Government of Burma, 
whose death was recently announced, was articled 
in 1885 to Hr. W. J. WiUcox, of Bath. In 1890 he 
entered the office of Hr. C. J. Phipps, and for five 
years from 1892 was in H.H. Office of Works. He 
was afterwards for a time associated in practice with 
Hr. Bailhe Scott, and later was in the Hospital Branch 
of the War Office. In 1902 he was appointed 
assistant architect in the Public Works Department 
of the Transvaal, but resigned after six months, and 
engaged for a few years in private practice. In 1911 
he was appointed Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. His works in Burma include the 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Rangoon College, 
and many large Court-houses, Hospitals, Post Offices, 
&c. His last Report as Consulting Architect appears 
on pp. 19-23 of Architectural Work in India, 1913-14. 


COMPETITIONS. 

"Whitehaven Housing Competition. 

Members and Licentiates are advised that the con- 
ditions of the above competition are not in accordance 
with the Institute Regulations for Architectural Com- 
petitions, and the Competitions Committee are in 
correspondence with the promoters with a view to 
their amendment. 


MINUTES. XL 

Elev'enth Leneral Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
held ilonday'. 29th March 1915, at 8 p.m. — Present : 
.Mr. Alfred W. S. Cros.s, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 22 Fellows 
Onc/uding 6 members of the Council), 25 Associates (including 
1 member of the Council), 9 Licentiates, and numerous visitors. 
The .Minutes of the meeting held 15th March 1915. having been 
puoli.shed in the JotruXAL. were taken as read and signed as 
correct. ® 

The decease having been announced of Mr. Walter Crane, 
K.VV.S., Hon. Associnlp, on the motion of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
Hon Secretary, it was 

Resolved, That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
de.sires to express its sorrowful regret at the decease of its 
distinguished Honorary .Aisociate, Walter Crane, and to 
place on record its high estimate of his artistic achieve- 
ments. and its appreciation of his labours for the advance- 
ment of art-craftsmanship. It is further Resolved that a 
message of the Institute- s sympathy and condolence be 
wnveyed to his son. Mr. Lionel Francis Crane, Licentiate 
H.i.B.A.., and the other members of the family. 

Mr. Edward C. IL Maidman, Licentiate, attending for the 
h^t time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
Chairman. 

Mr. William A. Pite [F.\ having read a Paper on King’s 
lollegz Hospital, and illustrated it by lantern slides, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Professor the Rev. 
Arthur C. Headlam, O.D.. seconded by the Hon. R. C. 
Parsons, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Pite by acclama- 
tion. 

The proceedings closed and the meeting separated at 10.15. 




Administration Block. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

By William A. Pite [P.] . 

{Continued from paqe 27-2.) 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

T he Medical School faces Bessemer Koad, and in its general outline is similar to the Out-Patients’ 
Department on the other side of the Administration Block, completing the symmetry of this 
front. The entrance is under the connecting colonnade opposite the Kesident Medical Officer’s 
entrance in the last-mentioned block. The entrance leads into a staircase hall, with ample cloak-room 
and lavatory accommodation in adjacent apartments. On the right a short corridor leads to the 
Dean’s and Secretary’s Offices. Opposite the entrance a corridor running through the centre of the 
school gives access to the Library and Lecture Theatre, and on the south side Class Booms and a 
t^ilence Boom. An extension completing the scheme is provided for in the future. This will comprise a 
Museum similar in design to the Library, a Dining Boom, with Kitchen and Sendee, and various 
subsidiary rooms. 

LIBBABY. 

The Library is a spacious and lofty room with a gallery ruiming round three sides ; ferro-concrete 
pier,s carry the roof, and small octagonal columns finished in plastohth support the galleries. A flat 
dome, with top fight and coffered ceiling, gives opportunity for a simple and inexpensive plaster treat- 
ment. Substantial bookcase fittings of Japanese oak are provided around the room in a series of bays, 
thereby obtaining the maximum book accommodation. 

The Lecture Theatre seating is formed on a sloping ferro-concrete gallery. A series of extract pi])es 
are arranged in the benching, connecting with an extract space communicating with a fan-chamber on 
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the roof. Below the upper part of the Theatre are Lecturers' and Preparation Booms and laTatory 
accommodation, reached both from the body of the Theatre and from the Library. The joinery of 
the Theatre is executed in Kama pine, and a platform for the Epidiascope is arranged, with wall 
opposite finished as a projecting screen, sliding blackboards being placed on each side. 

Upstairs is a large Pathological Teaching Laboratory, extremely well lit, also various work rooms 
in contiguity to the Pathological Department. A small staircase leads to a room in the turret, which 

is used for experimental purposes, 
provision being here made for 
the sterilisation of the cages. 

ISOL.ITION. 

In the north-west corner of 
the site is the Isolation Block for 
Infectious Diseases. The present 
accommodation is for four 
patients, and the completion of 
the block will bring this total up 
to eight. The block is reached by 
a covered way from the substruc- 
ture of the Special Ward Block. 
This block, although planned 
upon the same principle as the 
Hopital de ITnstitut Pasteur, 
Paris, may perhaps be considered 
to represent an advance on 
the provision of this French 
building. 

Direct cross ventilation is 
secured to the cubicles by keeping 
the nursing corridor at a lower 
level, whilst a baffle plate, similar 
to that provided in the Observa- 
tion Block, prevents air reaching 
one ward from another. An out- 
side verandah encircles the build- 
ing, and is available both for 
patients’ friends and for nursing 
lavatory basins being installed on 
either side outside the cubicles. 
The Sink-room, Bathroom, and Lavatory are discomiected from the main block, l)ut accessible from 
the verandah. 

A well-fitted Duty-room, with Larder, Linen and Blanket Stores, and a Physicians’ Boom com- 
plete the accommodation of this self-contained unit. 

THE CHAPEL. 

The Chapel is placed on the central axis of the building and is entered through a narthex behhul ^ 
the main staircase, on the same level as the ground floor wards. It has seatina^accommodation for 
•250, a wide central space being provided for wheeled chairs. The groined roof is supported on ferro- 



Chapel Interior. 




J’he Uhaj)el . Plan, Sections, and Klevations, 
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concrete piers, the decorative treatment being simple and effective. The organ, pulpit, and many of 
the benches have been removed from the old hospital, as were the six stained-glass windows. These 
fittings were designed for the original chapel by Mr. Louis Ambler. 

The chancel is paved with various marbles, and the altar rails are of white metal. A small sacristy 
is entered from the sacrarium. The narthex is separated from the chapel by three arches treated in 
marble and mosaic, and is entered by two doors from the corridor. In a niche is placed a picture of the 
Descent from the Cross. This was removed from the old chapel, and is the work of a Spanish master, 
.Juan Eaptista -Juanes (1523-79). The vestries are placed under the chapel, on a level with the Linen 
Department, and are reached by a stair. 

The position of the chaplain’s quarters in the Administration Block, directly opposite the chapel, 
has been before alluded to. 

LINEN DEPAETMENT. 

'the Linen Department, under the chapel, has been mentioned in connection with its corridor form- 
ing a siding to the administrative portion of the main hospital corridor. The department is well lit 
and provide, s ample cupboard rack and counter accommodation for the sorting and distribution 
l ecpiired. An airing room is provided, a room for uniform makers and repairs, and an office for the 
linen sister, in addition to the large linen and distribution rooms. Separate apartments have been 
provided beneath Ward Block No. 5 for the nurses receiving and distributing rooms. The hospital 
dirty linen is received, sorted, and dealt with in other isolated rooms beneath Ward Block No. 4. 

CENTRAL STATION. 

In the competitive scheme this was placed, as previously noted, m the north-west corner of the 
site, providing ready access for coals and stores and well removed from the wards. Many difficulties in 
the way of levels and drainage were here presented, and to overcome them a central position was pro- 
\ id(‘d. This was fixed between the two three-storey Avard blocks immediately south of the chapel, as 
indicated by the bhjck plan. This position has the advantage of centralising the supply and reduces 
the losses in distribution. Great care had to be exercised to avoid the least vibration or sound pene- 
trating to the adjacent wards and buildings. The successful result attained in this respect is a tribute 
to the consulting engineers and the general construction. The whole of the accommodation, comprising 
boiler-house, destructors, engine-house, refrigerating plant, ice store, battery room, house and steam 
coals, automatic telephone exchange, condense and pump pit, stores, etc., is contained within this 
irregular space practically below the ground. The basements of the Avard annexes are utihsed as mess 
room and lavatory accommodation for the engineers’ staff. The engine room and boiler house are 
70 feet long, 30 feet Avide, and 22 feet high, principally lighted from the top. These two large 
chamber.s are. hoAvever, high enough above the surroundmg rooms to enable a certain amount of 
clerestory lighting and ventilation to be obtained. The condense pit, the floor of which is 30 feet below 
the Avard level, is serA’ed by a tunnel constructed of arched brickAvork at a corresponding level below 
M'ard Block No. 3 and linked up Avith the main ducts beneath the other buildings. On a site such as 
this — the treacherous nature of the subsoil in this A'icinity is proverbial — these AAorks have presented 
considerable interest during construction. It Avas hoped that the flat roof space over would serve as a 
pleasant garden for patients’ use, but this has not matured. 

'The boiler house, destructors, and coals are seiv ed by a sub-corridor beneath Ward Block No. 4 ; 
the engine room, together Avith the refrigerating jdant, oil tanks, battery room, telephone exchange, 
Avith their auxiliary rooms, where dust and dirt would prove grave objections to the machinery, are 
distinctly separated by steel shding doors from the former, as the plan shows, similar access being pro- 
vided beneath Ward Block No. 5. 

The space surrounding the base of the chimney shaft has been used for the disinfecting and fuel 
washing plant in separate apartments placed at the ground level and accessible from all parts of the 
hosi)ital fiom the outside. In the foul Avashhouse are placed steeping tanks for disinfecting and puri- 
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fying the foul linen which is brought straight from the wards in sealed receptacles to which steam jets 
can be attached for sterilising pm’poses. Separate entrances and exits are provided, and the pro- 
gression of the various articles towards a clean state has been the underlying principle governing the 
plan. 

The construction of the main building is of ferro-concrete piers, with panels of 9-inch brickwork 
between, those to the coal stores being reinforced. The retaining walls are of brickwork. 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION AND FINISHINGS. 

Economy in cost of building combined with efficiency and the economical maintenance of the 
structure when completed, together with immunity from fire, is the true criterion of success in a building 
of this character. The walls of the fabric generally are of dark, well-bm’nt London stocks, relieved by 
led dressings, Portland stone being used sparingly for quoins, cornices, &c. In the Out-Patients’ 
Department (the first portion built) steel stancheons and joists embedded in concrete for the floors and 
roofs were used. The whole of the floors, flats, and stancheons in the subsequent work has, however, 
been carried out in ferro-concrete on the Hennebique system. The greater portion of the buildings is 
covered with asphalt flats, and it has been found after much experiment that a successful non-conduct- 
ing blanket can be formed by laying immediately upon the concrete a layer of broken brick of small 
size, well punned to a thickness of about 5 inches, then screeding and asphalting thereon. In order to 
avoid beams in the wards, hollow floors and flat roofs have been formed of ten'a-cotta arched tubes 
embedded in the concrete. Where roofs are used the trusses are of steel, an attempt being made to 
render them as fireproof as possible. The covering is of green Westmorland slates, with lead hips and 
ridges. 

Internal partitions of hollow terra-cotta are used for plastered walls, Shepwood glazed partitions 
being used in the sanitary annexes, where the walls are of glazed brick. The Main Waiting Hall of the 
Out-Patients’ Department is faced inside with Hathern terra-cotta to the springing fine of the barrel- 
vaulted ceiling. The walls throughout are, with few exceptions, fined with granite plaster finished 
with enamel paint. In the Medical School “ Plastolith ” dadoes have been used in the Laboratories 
and to the staircase. The Staircases generally are finished with gx'anofithic treads and risers, with the 
exception of the Principal Staircase, which is finished together with the dado in grey terrazzo. The 
walls of the Board Room and Nurses’ Dining Room are panelled to dado height in oak and teak 
respectively, but in no part of the Hospital is there an apartment which can be said to be so luxuriously 
furnished as to warrant detailed description. 

Floors generally are of a plastic nature, asphalt being used in all the principal corridors and 
entrances and to the Out-Patients’ Main Waiting Hall. Durato floors of a mottled character have 
been laid extensively throughout the buildings and to the margins of the wards, the filling of these 
latter being of linoleum. Teak wood block floors have been used in the Chapel, Board Room, Nurses’ 
Dining Room, Secretary’s Office, Matron's Quarters, Nurses’ Recreation Rooms, Resident Medical 
Officer’s Quarters, and other apartments of a similar nature. The Ward Sanitary annexes, Bath 
Rooms, Operating Theatres, Post Mortem Room, Lavatories, &c., are laid with terrazzo floors. The 
Main Entrance Hall of the Administration Block has a floor of white Roman cube mosaic, with 
black, white, and grey chequer borders. 

The floor of the Kitchen is of red Ruabon encaustic tiles, the dado here and also throughout the 
Stores Department being of glazed bricks. 

An interesting feature of the Operating Theatre Blocks is the use of steel door frames, which have 
been specially detailed and made in this country. The internal doors are flush hardwood to all the 
“ Hospital ” parts, deal enamelled doors being used in the Nurses’ Home and other domestic portions 
tif the building. 
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NOVEL FEATUEES AND EQUIPMENT. 

The Hospital does not present anj' special novelties in construction which call for description, 
rather has an attempt been made to avoid experiments in a building where hard wear and efficient 
maintenance at little cost are the first essentials. Walls, foundations and floors which do not settle 
and crack, roofs which are sound, plaster and paint free from the usual defects, joinery which shall not 
shrink : these are the things that matter, and effect the future condition and smooth working of such 
an institution. Without these attributes no scheme, however perfect in conception, can be successful. 
The result at King’s College Hospital well justifies the time and care which have been expended on these 
items. There are, however, a few novel features in plan and equipment which may be found interesting 
to those studying hospital work. 

Outpatients’ Department. — A refreshment buffet has been provided in the Main Waiting Hall, where 
light refreshments may be served to the patients, heating and hot water being provided for dispensing 
tea. hot milk, &c. A sink and cupboard storage are placed behind the counter. 

A perambulator shelter has been contrived beneath the Accident Entrance. 

Children suffering from whooping cough are provided with a separate entrance and waiting-room ; 
an isolation room is also available. All patients have to pass the almoner, and the considerable in- 
crease in accommodation now provided beyond the original intention of a small room well illustrates 
the growth of tliis department. The •24-Hour Ward and Padded Eooms each contain interesting 
features — the former comprising accommodation for both sexes, and being distinctly separated and 
provided as a self-contained unit. In the Ear and Throat Department there are a few items worth 
attention, such as the amber glazing to the Consulting and Operating Eooms, the scale of metres and 
feet inlaid in the floor material, the Elexwood dark blinds, and the special provision made for the 
treatment of adenoids. The Ophthalmoscope room in the Eye Department is a large apartment 
divided into cubicles, the walls being hned ■with black “ Bickley” cement, the whole of the floor and 
ceiling also being finished in dull black. All corners and projections have been well roimded in order 
that the patients may not receive injury. 

Wards. — The bays on either side of the Main Wards call for some attention ; they are provided 
with lavatory basins, lotion bowls, sterihsers, &c., and are found in that position to be a great con- 
venience to members of the staff. The method of running the heating and hot-water pipes in the 
window jambs is the outcome of much care and thought in attempting to ehminate internal pipes. 
Movable covers to the chases are provided for access in case of repair. The Medicine and Poison cup- 
boards are excellent fittings, placed in the WArd and Clinical Koom respectively ; both are hghted by 
electric lamps. The improved Austral windows are placed flush with the plaster finish of the walls. 
Ihey are provided with fanhghts glazed with obscured glass of a special nature, which does not allow 
sun to penetrate, the blinds being fixed at the transome level. The Operation Eoom of the Eye Ward 
possesses a window of some interest — a recess below the cill level projecting outside and forming a 
pocket, into which the patient in bed is wheeled, enabhng the patient’s head to be brought as near the 
light as possible. 

Operating Theatres. — An absence of all fittings with the exception of those actually required for 
operative purposes will be noted. The smgeons are provided with shower baths in connection with 
their rooms ; these are found to be of great service after operating m such a high temperature, and for 
this purpose are preferable to the ordinary bath. The ISpectators’ Gallery, entirely finished in terrazzo, 
and the “ Beck ” beam hght in the Gynaecological Theatre are also items of interest. 

Administration Block. — All the Nurses’ Bedrooms are provided with marble slabs in the corner for 
wash-hand basins ; wardrobes are built as part of the rooms, ■with the usual fittings. Mirrors form 
^he panels to the wardrobe doors in the Sisters’ Eooms. All these rooms are comfortably furnished, 
and are well ventilated by extract flues and fanhghts over doors ; steel picture rails are also provided. 
Ibe Nurses’ Bathrooms have hot-water flushmg cisterns intended to reduce wastage. The Central 
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Corridors are -well ventilated and lit by windows at the ends, lobbies being also provided at intervals 
in their length for the same purpose. 

The Kitchen roof is monolithic, and avoids the usual dust-collecting surfaces incidental to steel 
principals ; it forms an interesting example of what can be done in ferro-concrete. 

The various fitments which have been specially designed for the reception of all stores, the use of 
scrubbers, and the numberless rooms of this department are legion, and cannot be described in detail. 

Medical School . — The Library fittings are constructed in Japanese oak, which presents many 
admirable qualities to recommend it. The splendid figure, colour, and markings of this wood are in 
every way preferable to the duller Austrian oak, and more nearly approaches the fine figure of the best 
English varieties. The Animal Boom is housed in the Eastern Turret, provision being made for the 
sterilisation of the cages. Slate benching is constructed all round the room, upon which rest the tubular 
metal supports for the cages. A gulley is provided in the floor, and provision made for hosing down. 

SAKITAEY FITTINGS. 

The fittings have throughout been specially designed for their purpose and inaugurate an entirely 
new era in sanitation, as the parts generally concealed from sight and liable to insanitary accretions have 
here been eliminated, every portion being visible and easily accessible. The following features wKich 
have been introduced merit special description. The overflows to the sinks and basins consist of an 
open vertical channel formed in the pottery outside. The waste outlet has no metal -work, a rubber- 
plug fitting dhectly into the pottery, thus dispensing with the brass grid and union joint and their 
attendant collection of dirt. Both the overflow and the waste discharge directly into the hopper head 
of a porcelain enamelled waste, which is not connected to the pottery in any way, but hinged to one of the 
brackets supporting the fitting, and so arranged that it can be tilted or swung to one side for inspection 
or cleaning. \Miere floor charmels are not desirable the overflow and waste discharge into a porcelain 
enamelled hopper trap fixed on the wall and also independent of the pottery. A removable aluminium 
grid is provided in the trap, being also fitted with a cleaning eye for access to the waste pipe beyond. 

The hot and cold valves to all fittings are of the simplest possible construction and are covered with 
porcelain enamel, all the fittings being easily cleaned by a damp cloth, thereby effecting an enormous 
economy in labour. The fittings are also constructed to build into the walls flush either -sv-ith plaster or 
(dher material with a cove. 

The bed-pan sinks are carried on porcelain enamelled bearers free of the wall and floor, the 
flush tank being divided into two compartments, one for the bed pan, the other flushing the sink. The 
flush for urine bottles is controlled by a porcelain enamelled weighted lever handle. 

The water closets are of the shallow corbel type, with the flushing cistern immediately over the 
seat, where it is readily accessible for cleaning. The principles governing the design of the" sinks and 
basins have been also applied to the baths, Avherever possible metal and inaccessible parts being 
elimmated. The overflow and waste discharge into a channel formed in the terrazzo floor. Special 
lavatory basins of ample dimensions are provided in the nurses’ hair-washing rooms, with mixing 
sprays, which can be safely regulated. Other fittings specially devised include movable baths, sur- 
geon’s shower baths, bed-pan cupboards of metal porcelain enamelled, etc. 

VENTILATION. 

Where possible the ventilation provided has been by natural means. In the Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment, where large crowds congregate, mechanical fans have been utilised to supplement the natural 
method : this has also been done in the Operation Theatre Blocks, Pathological Block, Medical School 
Lecture Theatre, and in other portions of the hospital where natural ventilation could not be relied 
upon. In the Administration Block all the bedrooms have been warmed and ventilated by admitting 
air from the corridors, to which fresh heated air is supplied past the radiators and thence through fan- 
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the floor, from which fresh air is led past the radiators through gratings and baffles round the room and 
to the centre of the room, being incorporated wuth the Buffet. Openings in the ceiling coimect to the 
trunk in the roof, where propeller fans, 5 feet in diameter, are placed, drawing the foul air from the hall 
and discharging it to the outer an-. For the surrounding buildings roof ducts of concrete have been 
formed, asphalted over with communicating branches of varying diameters to suit the various rooms 
linked up. The openings from the rooms are in the ceilings or framework of the roof lights, gratings 
where possible being dispensed with in order to reduce the amount of cleaning. Electrically driven 
positive fans have been placed at the ends of the main ducts in special chambers, the starting and 
regulating switches being close by, connected by relays from tumbler switches in the rooms below ; the 
starting and stopping of the fans being thereby under the control of the attendants below, and the 
speed regulation under direct control of the engineering staff. 

In the Operation Theatres, in addition to the “ panel ” system of hot water heating, auxihary bat- 
teries of radiators are placed in heater chambers beneath the theatres. The fresh air passes through 
the battery after cleansing to openings near the floor of the theatre. The foul air is drawn up into 
.spaces provided above the ceilings and thence ejected by propeller fans. By regulation of the fans and 
the inlets the quantity of air for ventilation can be widely varied. 

A similar system of extraction is provided to the Post Mortem Department, the usual system of 
fresh air passing the steam radiators, however, being adopted here. In the lecture theatre of the 
Medical School air is admitted through screens and passed through a battery of heaters in the roof to 
openings m the ceiUng, the used air being then drawn out through openings under the gallery seats, 
and thence discharged by a positive propeller fan into the atmosphere. 

DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, AND FIRE MAIN. 

The arrangement and superintendence of the Drainage and Water Supplies were made in con- 
junction with Mr. Charles T. Walrond, M.Inst.C.E.. who has communicated the following particulars : 

The general drainage system comprises a series of eleven main drains, running from south 
to north, and connecting in Bessemer Road with the public sewer, which in turn discharges into a 
larger sewer in Denmark Hill. Eventually there will be another main drain running from west to 
east to serve Ward Blocks Nos. 1, 2, and 3 that have not yet been built, and this drain will have its 
outfall in Denmark Hill. , 

A hospital, and, indeed, every large buildmg, should possess several independent outfalls for 
the drains, so that in the event of any drain becoming choked, or having to be cut to provide for 
extensions, as small a section of the hospital as possible may be affected, and a minimum amount 
of interruption caused to the work of the institution. Of scarcely less importance is it that the 
<lrainage system should be periodically tested with but little inconvenience to the Staff, and reliable 
tests cannot be carried out in this way where a single drain serves the whole building, or even a large 
section of it. 

Unfortunately, the Bessemer Road sewer, which was constructed not long before the preparations 
for the contract scheme for the Hospital were begun, was laid without reference to the characteristics 
of the Hospital buildings, one principal feature affecting the drainage scheme being the long main 
corridor crossing the drains at right angles and forming a sort of retaining wall with the ground level 
on the south side some 13 feet above the courtyards and basement of the Administration Block on 
the north side. 

The effect of this sudden drop is to do away with the gentle slope of the original site towards 
the road, and for a distance of 250 feet from the road to substitute a stretch of courtyard and basement 
which is practically level. Had the sewer been laid deeper, as it no doubt would have been had the 
design of the Hospital been known at the time, several of the drains could have been mven a far 
Ijctter fall than has been possible, and they could have been reduced in size. 
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The whole of the underground drains consist of heavy cast-iron pipes, caulked with molten lead 
and laid on a bed of concrete, and they have been given the best gradients which were found practicable. 
The pipes vary in size from 3 inches to 9 inches, and their gradients from 1 in 30 to 1 in 115. 

The sewage drains are coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s preservative solution, but, in the case of 
drains carrying rainwater only, further protection against rust has been provided by having the pipes 
either galvanised or sherardised. 

Brick manholes have been provided in the usual way at changes in line and gradient of the drains 
and at points where drains join one another. The manholes are fitted at the ground level with the 
usual cast-iron frames and covers, and where it has been desired that the covers should be unobtrusive 
they have been recessed and filled in with asphalt, or stone, or whatever the material may be which 
forms the surrounding surface. 

Frequently the brick manholes even on iron drains are provided with open channels in the floor 
to carry the sewage, and wherever this is done the manholes become storage chambers for foul air. 
and in the event of a chokage the sewage rises in them and they are converted into cesspools for the 
time being. 

The better method is to provide the iron drains with bolted iron covers where they pass through 
the manholes, and by making these covers airtight neither foul an nor sewage can find its way into 
the manhole. This is the system which has been adopted at King’s College Hospital, and the iron 
covers can at any time be unbolted either for clearing a chokage or for cleansing, and, if need be, 
disinfecting the pipes. These access covers have been freely used, and their cost may be regarded as 
an insurance premium against any serious interruption of the drainage system. 

One great advantage of these airtight covers is that, where they are installed, a thoroughly reliable 
test of the drains can be made without opening the manholes, and without putting the drains them- 
selves out of use during the process of testing for anything like the length of time that would otherwise 
be necessary. 

The test referred to, which is known as the air test, can be conveniently applied, after closing all 
ventilation openings to the drains to be tested, by blowing air into the pipes through a rubber tube 
until the pressure, as registered by an ordinary gasfitter’s gauge, is sufficient to support a column of 
water an inch or two in height. If the drain under test is sound, none of the air which is under pressure 
can escape, and the water level in the gauge remains steady. On the other hand, if there is a defect 
the air finds its way out, the pressure of the remaining air is reduced, and the gauge shows that the 
column of water it is capable of supporting is no longer as high as before. Thus the air test, equally 
with the water test, gives a positive result, and is not like the smoke test and the chemical test, which, 
when applied to a sound drain, show no result, and occasionally do the same thing when the drain is 
defective. 

As far as possible all drains have been kept out of the pipe ducts, in order to avoid any possible 
risk to health from an inspection cover being carelessly left off. A few rainwater drains, however, 
which are trapped off from the sewage drains, have been run in the ducts, subways, and coal cellars, in 
which positions they are carried on iron cantilever brackets built into the wall or slung from the ceihng, 
or else supported on brick piers. 

If drains are to be self-cleansing, not only should they be given good falls, but they must be well 
flushed. In order to secure this the upper ends of many of the main drains have been arranged to 
leceive the waste water from the bathrooms in the sanitary annexes of the Ward Blocks, and the baths 
have been fitted with large outlets so that they may empty quickly. 

Those drains which could not be flushed by means of baths have, where it seemed desirable, been 
provided with flush tanks, which slowly fill with clean water from the main and then automatically 
give a rapid discharge. Such tanks, for instance, have been fitted in the sculleries in order to break 
up and get rid of the grease, for grease, when it is allowed to solidify in the drains, often causes 
trouble. 
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Every drain, after being laid and before being covered up, vas tested with water by means of a 
standpipe carried up to 25 feet above the level of the floor of the main waiting hall, the object being to 
prove that it was quite sound under a greater pressure than it would be subjected to in actual use. 
After the drains had satisfactorily passed the water test, the air test was applied to them in the way 
already described. 

On the completion of each block the air test was reapphed, and it is specified to be applied for the 
third time just before the sanitary work is finally taken over and the contractor’s responsibility for it 
ceases. 

In order to reduce the amount of plumbing work to a minimum, where practicable, all baths, 
sinks, and lavatory basins have been arranged to discharge into surface channels in the floor. 

In some cases it has been found feasible to give the whole floor a sfight fall to the channel, and the 
convenience of this when using a hose and squeegee for cleaning is obvious. 

Each floor channel is laid to a fall, and the outlet at its lower end is connected to a 3-inch white 
enamelled cast-iron trap, which discharges into a gully in the open air. The inlet to the trap is pro- 
tected by a very open grating of aluminium, which, unhke the ordinary pattern, allows it to be readily 
seen whether the trap is clean or not, inspection being further facihtated by the white enamel. 

In order to keep the traps in view, care has been taken not to place them immediately under a 
sink or basin. 

Ordinary white enamel as applied to cast-iron is somewhat easily acted upon by acids which are 
used in hospital practice, and, therefore, a special enamel capable of resisting strong nitric and hydro- 
chloric acid has been employed in coating the traps. 

Each main drain is separately trapped off from the sewer in a disconnecting manhole at the 
Bessemer Road boundary. The pattern of intercepting trap adopted is the “ Eenor,” which possesses 
the advantage of allowing any obstruction in the trap being removed from the sewer side, an operation 
which is usually impossible. The traps, likedhe drains, are of cast-iron. 

The main drains are ventilated independently of one another, a fresh air shaft being provided at 
each disconnecting manhole. 

The inlet heads to the fresh air shafts are fitted with mica flaps arranged on vertical pivots, instead 
of being suspended, as is usually the case, from their upper edges. This form of flap is more sensitive 
than the ordinary pattern. 

The hfe of a mica flap is sometimes a short one, in consequence of its vibrating rapidly against the 
grating upon which it closes. The vibrations are due to the fluctuations in air pressure in the drain 
close to the intercepting trap when much water is passing. Two methods of guarding against this 
have been adopted, one being, where possible, to prevent pressure variations arising, and the other 
to restrict the variations when they do occur within fixed limits. By running a branch drain off the 
disconnecting manhole and ventilating its upper end no air pressure worth consideration can take 
place in the drain, because tbe branch at once reheves it. This is how the first method is apphed. 
The second method consists in bridging or short-circuiting the “ Eenor ” trap by a pipe with an 
adjustable aluminium valve upon it. The valve, though normally closed, opens to allow air to pass 
from the drain to the sewer, but remains closed against any air which tries to pass from the sewer into 
the drain. 

Soil Pipes. 

I The soil pipes aie constructed, generally speaking, of cast-iron, with inspection doors at bends 

' and junctions to allow of the ready removal of any obstruction and for thorough cleaning and disin- 

fection. The upper or ventilating ends of the soil pipes, where taken up the slopes of roofs, are, chiefly 
for appearance sake, in lead. In some cases it was not easy to decide where the soil pipes should 
terminate owing to the proximity of windows, skyhghts, ventilating shafts, and chimneys, especially 

! as they could not be allowed to show too prominently. 

1 

1 
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In the case of the sanitary annexes to the Ward Blocks the ventilating pipes have been grouped 
together in the roof and carried up side by side as a finial, which, unless carefully scrutinised, would 
not be thought to have any connection with the drainage system, but to be merely an architectm-al 
feature. All soil pipes were tested before the closets and slop sinks were fixed by being filled to the 
top with water, and after the fittings had been connected to them they were tested with air. 

Main Waste Pipes. 

The main waste pipes are of galvanised cast-iron, and, to provide against the injury that is fre- 
iiuently caused by the passage of hot water, they have been fitted with expansion joints. 

The ventilating portions of these pipes, where carried up the slopes of roofs, have been treated 
like the soil pipes and extended in lead. 

In some cases it was found necessary to carry the pipes across a flat or some open space, and here 
resort was had to galvanised wrought-iron pipe on account of its greater strength and its neater 
appearance. 

The waste pipes, including the traps of the floor channels, were tested with water and with air like 
the soil pipes. 

Water Supply. 

The Hospital authorities decided against having their own well and in favour of obtaining their 
supply from the mains of the Metropolitan Water Board. 

The Board have a 16-inch high-pressure main in Denmark Hill with a pumping station at one end 
and a reservoir at the other, and this main was cut opposite the Hospital buildings, and a sluice valve 
inserted upon it. A connection was then taken off the main from each side of the valve and brought 
into the Hospital buildings. 

If this main were ever to burst, the fault would of necessity be on one side or other of the 16-inch 
valve, and, if it were to take place on the reservoir side, the valve would be closed and the supply 
obtained from the pumping-station. If, on the other hand, the burst occurred on the pumping- 
■■^tation side, the valve would be closed and the supply drawn from the reservon. It will thus be seen 
that there is very little risk of the Hospital being left for more than a few minutes without a full supply 
of water ; but to make matters trebly safe, at the suggestion of the Water Board, a third branch has 
been run from the Board’s low-pressure main in De Crespigny Park, which would come into operation 
supposing that anything so unhkely as two bursts at the same time occurred on the Denmark Hill 
main. VirtualH, therefore, the Hospital has three independent sources of supply. The Board’s meter 
13 placed inside the Hospital, instead of in a manhole in the road, and a recording pressure gauge has been 
lixed close to it, so that a permanent continuous record may be kept of the pressure. 

In order to carry out the instructions of the Building Committee, that every cold water fitting 
throughout the Hospital should be supplied off the main direct, the Hospital water main had to be 
huge enough to supply all the buildings during that period of the day when water, both hot and cold, 
is in gieatest demand, and, although there was no difficulty in ascertaining from the records of other 
Hospitals of similar size what total amount of water would probably be used per diem, no data of the 
maximum consumption during any given hour of the twenty-four were available, and the problem of 
the size of main to be adopted did not lend itself to any form of accurate calculation. 

The main is of cast-iron, and varies in size from 10 inches to 4 inches. All branches over 3 inches 
in diameter, and all branches bmied in the ground, are cast-iron, but the remainder, with few excep- 
tions. are wrought-iron. The cast-iron pipes are jointed with molten lead, no yarn being used in the 
joints. Sluice valves have been provided on all branches, and provision has been made for a water 
meter to be readily placed on any branch, so that the consumption in any part of the Hospital may 
lie ascertained when desired. 

The amount of storage of cold water to be provided was fixed by the Committee at 20,000 gallons. 
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and this volume is contained in a pair of cisterns constructed of riveted steel boiler plates, and situated 
in the Tank Houses on the roofs of the two centre Ward Blocks. 

The cisterns are each 14 feet high and 13 feet in diameter, and take the form of closed tanks, and 
access to them is obtained thi'ough manholes on the top, which are fitted with airtight covers. They 
are painted internally with “ Biderosthen,” and the connecting mains are provided with valves so 
that in the event of any interruption to the supply from the Water Board’s system the cisterns can 
be made to serve the whole network of cold w’ater pipes in the Hospital. 

The specified hydraulic test for the water mains and services is 1 20 Ib. per square inch at the ground 
level near the main entrance. 

Fire Main. 

The fire main and its branches are supplied from the Water Board's hig h-pressure main already 
referred to, and the same threefold precaution against failure in the domestic supply has been adopted 
in regard to the fire service. 

The main runs through the pipe subway and basement, and the branches rise from it to the 
hydrants on the different floors. 

The hydrants are of Messrs. Merryweather's ‘‘ Metropole ” pattern, the handwheels being of cast- 
iron, in order to reduce the quantity of bright gun-metal, which needs polis hin g, to a minimum. 

Below each hydrant is a l|-inch cock for filling fire buckets. 

The fire main and its branches were tested under a hydraulic pressure of 200 lb. per square inch. 

For the drainage wmrk as well as for the water mains and services and the fire mains throughout 
the Hospital, with the exception of the Out-patients' (and Casualty) Department, Messrs. Matthew Hall 
& Co. were responsible as sub-contractors, under the general contractors, Messrs. Foster & Dicksee ; 
Messrs. Doulton being the sub-contractors for the corresponding work in the Out-patients’ Department. 

ENGINEEBINO PLANT. 

The design, arrangement, and superintendence during construction of the engineering plant and 
equipment were entrusted to Professor D. B. Capper, M.Inst.C.E., of the firm of Messrs. Kirkland & 
Capper, consulting engineers, who have communicated the following particulars : 

The engineering requirements of the hospital are of considerable extent and include plant for heat- 
ing, ventilation, domestic hot water supply, sterilising, disinfecting, refrigerating, electric fight and 
power for lifts, fans and other recpiirements, refuse de.struetion, gas supply, cooking, telephones, bells 
and clocks, and dispensary machinery. 

Mam central plant is mstalled, so that the lio.spitaI i.s entirelv independent of external .source.s of 
supply and has everything under it.s own control with the exception of the gas supply. 

Main Generating Plant. 

The Central Station containing the main generating plant is situated about the middle of the south 
side of the hospital, immediately between Ward Block.s Nos. 4 and 5. This position has the advantage 
of centralising the supply as nearly as possible, with consequent reduction in distribution losses. 

The Central Station consists of engine room about 70 feet long bv 31 feet wide, and boiler room 
about 70 feet long by 30 feet wide, the sjiaces between these two main roonrs and the Ward Blocks on 
either side being divided up into stores and rooms which are occupied bv the auxifiarv plant, including 
pumps, electric storage battery, main refrigerating plant, telephone exchange, and inpair workshop. 

The power station is partly sunk below the general external ground level One portion of the roof 
stands above this level, while the remaining portion covering the coal and oil stores is kept to the ground 
level to enable fuel to be readily delivered into the stores beneath 

It having been decided, after careful con.4deration, not to obtain steam and electricity from an 
outside source, it was resolved to instal Diesel oil engines for driving the electric generators and Lan- 
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cashire boilers for supplying the steam for the heating and hot water services. One of the factors 
which determined this combination was that if a well should have to be sunk to provide water for the 
hospital, the hardness of the well water would be detrimental to the boilers if the larger quantity of 
make-up feed required for steam engines were used without previous softening. To further reduce the 
(juantity of make-up feed water, electrically driven plant has been installed for the auxiliary machinery, 
which has the added advantage that no special provision has to be made, as with steam-driven plant, 
for separating the lubricating oil from the steam discharged from the pumps before it enters the heating 
system. 

Also, the steam plant has been designed so that all condensed steam should be returned to the 
boilers, the only exceptions being in instances where the steam is contaminated by contact with vege- 
tables in steamers, foul articles in disinfectors, etc., in which cases it passes directly to the drains of the 
hospital. 

Three Lancashire boilers, each 30 feet long by 7 feet diameter, are provided. These supply steam 
for warming the building and for heating water for domestic supply, as well as for sterihsing, disinfect- 
ing, and cooking purposes. 

The stoking floor level is the same as that of the steam coal stores, openings into which immediately 
face the furnace doors to facihtate stoking. Coal is delivered directly from the roadway above on to 
the stoking level, so that handling of coal is reduced to a minimum. All coal, before it is dehvered into 
the steam coal stores, which have a capacity of about 220 tons, is weighed on a weighbridge placed on a 
roadway leading to the Central Station. 

The air supply to the Crosthwaite furnaces is supplied by an electrically driven fan, the air being 
warmed by the hot gases discharged from the Diesel engines. An alternative arrangement is provided 
by a steam blast. 

The flue gases from the boilers pass through an economiser on their way to the chimney, and 
thus economically heat the water fed to the boilers. This economiser consists of 120 tubes, the outer 
surfaces of which are kept clean of soot by means of electrically driven scrapers. Close to the economiser 
is placed a furnace for destroying the refuse from the hospital, the flue from the destructor entering the 
main boiler flue at the back of the economiser. Ashes are taken from the boiler room by means of an 
electrically driven hoist to the ash store, which is at the level of the roadway above, thus facilitating 
their removal by the municipal authorities. 

The engine room is adjacent to the boiler room, and the three dynamos therein are driven by Diesel 
oil engines. The total horse-power is about 350, and the current is supphed to the hospital at a pressure 
of from 100 to 110 volts. 

All the engines and dynamos are placed on a reinforced concrete bed made m one sohd block, 
insulated by ashes from the surrounding soil so as to reduce to a rmnimum the danger of vibration or 
noise penetrating to the adjacent wards. The gases discharged from the engines pass either directly to 
the chimney or through the air heater for the boiler furnaces already mentioned, valves being provided 
to direct the gases in either direction. Six main cyhndrical oil fuel storage tanks are provided. These 
can be filled directly from the roadway. 

Oil is pumped by a hand pump from these tanks to auxiliary feed tanks close to the engines. 
Independent starting arrangements are provided for each engine, but are inter-connected so that any 
one starting vessel can be used for starting any engine, thus reducing to a minimum the danger of stop- 
page due to any starter failing. 

The main switchboard which controls the whole of the electric current throughout the hospital is 
placed in the engine room directly under the control of the engine driver, and a^ battery of 50 cells of 
sufficient capacity to carry the hospital over any ordinarj' engine breakdown period is placed in a room 
at the back of the switchboard. This battery during ordinary normal working is used as a regulator 
to supplement the current supplied from the dynamos and steady the supply at times \^hen sudden 
dfuiancls arise in the hospital. 
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A 5-ton overhead travelling crane runs on rails stretching from end to end of the engine-house to 
facilitate the carrying out of repairs. 

The refrigerating plant consists of machinery for manufacturing ice and for cooling v arious rooms, 
such as the cold meat store and mortuary. The ice store is close to the main refrigerating plant, thus 
enabling the ice blocks to he delivered directly from the refrigerating tank to the store by an overhead 
runway, for distribution throughout the hospital. 

Owing to the exigencies of the site, the pump room is sunk to a level about 13 feet below that of the 
engine room floor. This enables a gravity retmn from the steam mains to be utilised and avoids the use 
of isolated pumping plant which would otherwise have been necessary, and enables the whole of the 
working machinery to be under the control of the engine room staff. 

The ducts through which the return mains reach the pump room from the hospital are graded 
downwards to the pump room, so that in the event of a leakage in the pipes the water can run do5\Ta to 
the pump room, where it is collected in a sump, from which it is pumped by an automatic electrically 
lUiven drain pump into the general drainage system of the hospital, which is at a higher level than that 
of the pump room floor. A steam ejector is also provided for use in the event of the breakdown of the 
electrical pump. 

The whole of the electric motors for the pumps are controlled from a s^^Ttchboard placed on a 
gallery round the upper part of the room on the engine room floor level. 

He.\ting Plant. 

The system adopted for heating the hospital is by low-pressure steam, passing through radiators 
and heating coils, the condensed water draining back to the pump room, where the return mains are 
connected through a condenser and vacuum pumps to the main feed tank, from which the feed pumps 
deliver the water through the economiser to the boilers. 

The whole of the main supply and return pipes for the heating system are carried in ducts con- 
structed below the basement floors of the building, these ducts, wherever possible, being made of 
sufficient size to give easy passage from end to end to facilitate inspection and repairs. Where the 
ducts could not be made large enough for this purpose, openings with removable covers have been 
provided in the floors at frequent inteiwals, so that all vital portions of the pipes are accessible. The 
vertical pipes rising from these ducts to supply the radiators are as far as possible run so as to avoid 
obstructing the rooms. 

In the Administration Block the pipes are fixed to the walls outside the building, only the l)ranches 
connecting them to the radiators passing through the wall. Special care was taken with the coating of 
these exposed pipes to reduce condensation losses to a minimum. 

In the Ward Blocks the external Avindow jambs have been utilised by making the vertical splays 
hollow with the pipes placed within. The outside faces of the splays are removable so that access can 
be obtained to any of the pipes. These arrangements enable the floor beneath the radiators to be kept 
entirely free from obstruction by pipes, thus facilitating cleaning, and the main pipes being outside the 
building prevents the necessity of workmen entering the wards should any repairs be required to them. 
Generally, the radiators are placed under the windoAvs Asith inlet ventilating openings behind them, 
baffle plates being fitted to the radiators to deflect the incoming Avarmed air so that it rises up OA-er the 
surface of the AvindoAvs, thus enabling ample ventilation to be provided by natural means as far as pos- 
sible Avithout draught. The radiators, Avith a feAv exceptions, are of the hinged "Astro’’ pattern, so that 
the Avails and ventilating openings behind the radiators can readily be cleaned and kept free from dust. 
The section of the radiator adopted Avas specially designed for the hospital, so as to be entirelv free from 
projecting or recessed surfaces, to facilitate cleaning and reduce the deposit of dust to a minimum. 

The ventilating openings behind the radiatois are providefl on the inner surfaces of the Avails Avith 
specially ile-^igned baffles of the hinged louvre type, the Avhole frameAvork containing the louvre being 
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likewise hinged so that it can be easily hfted up and the opening behind thoroughly cleaned. In the 
few eases where it was found necessary to use fixed radiators, a specially designed ventilator, with a 
single hinged flap covering the whole of the opening, was provided. The flap is arranged so that it 
can be turned right back or completely removed to enable the ventilating opening to be cleaned by a 
brush passed between the radiator sections. AU radiators are fitted with special relief valves and dirt 
pockets. 

In certain cases, principally in the basement and Laboratories, uncovered pipes carried round 
the rooms near the ceilings are fixed instead of radiators. 

This system of heating has many advantages for such positions, as it leaves clear floor and wall 
spaces, and avoids the occupants having to sit close to heating surfaces, at the same time giving efficient 
results. The principal heating of the wards is effected by open hearth ventilating stoves placed in 
the middle of the floors towards each end of the wards, a few radiators beiug fixed to supplement the 
heat from the stoves during specially cold weather. Provision has been made so that the number of 
the radiators may be readily increased should they at any time be required. 

The main Operation Theatres are heated on a somewhat different system. The special conditions 
to be met in these eases were that heat is required both in summer and in winter, that only such obstruc- 
tions as are absolutely unavoidable should be allowed, and that the room should be capable of being 
well heated to a high temperature in a very short time and well-ventilated. To meet these conditions, 
cast-iron radiators are dispensed with, the heating being carried out on the panel system, which consists 
of small-diameter pipes attached to the walls and ceiUngs and covered with Durato plaster, which has 
an expansive co-efficient s imil ar to that of the pipes. Heat for these panels is provided by means of 
hot water circulated from steam-heated calorifiers placed in the basement of one of the blocks, a 
separate steam main supplying these calorifiers to enable them to be used at any period of the j^ear. 

The calorifiers have special temperature-regulating valves, so that the water which is passed 
through the panel pipes should not exceed 160° F. Further, the panels are arranged in sections, which 
can be cut off individually, so as to regulate the temperature within wide limits. By these means the 
walls and eeihngs of the theatres can always be kept warm. To give the additional heat required 
when an operation takes place, and at the same time to allow the rooms to be well ventilated, fresh air 
IS introduced after being warmed by passing over auxiliary batteries of radiators placed in chambers 
underneath each theatre, the air being cleansed by passing through screens both before and after- 
traversing the heating batteries. The circulation of this air is rendered positive by means of extract 
fans placed in the roof, which also enables the amount of air supplied to the theatre to be regulated as 
required. 

The valves for controlflng the panels and auxihary batteries and the switches for the fans are 
placed in one of the rooms adjacent to the theatre, so that the operation theatre itself is, so far as the 
heating and ventilating systems are concerned, clear from projections on which dust can lodge. This 
also applies to the hot and cold water and sterilisation arrangements, as these services are provided in 
an adjoining room. 

Hot Water Supply. 

Hot water is provided from steam-heated calorifiers placed in the engine room. The pipes to 
the various points at which the service is required in the building ar® arranged on the drop pipe system. 
Ihe main flow pipes run from the calorifiers to tanks placed in the roof of the Ward Blocks on each side 
of the power station. From these tanks pipes are run through or on the roofs of the several depart- 
ments of the hospital, and connect with drop pipes which run to the basement, supplying on the way 
the various draw-off points. These drop pipes are collected together in the basement and returned 
through the ducts to the calorifiers. The main return pipe passes through the pump room, where it is 
connected with an electrically driven circulator for assisting the circulation. 

The water supply to the calorifiers is drawn from a cold water tank connected to the water com- 
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pany’s mains or from the circulating water discharged from the Diesel engines when they are working. 
The heat discharged in this circulating w'ater is thus utilised in the hot water service, instead of being 
run to waste. The heat discharged in the cooling water from the condenser in the heating system is 
similarly used. Each calorifier has a storage capacity of 850 gallons, and is capable of providing 3,000 
gallons of water per hour at a temperature of 180° F. 

Several pieces of apparatus were specially designed to prevent waste of hot water, thus : 

In all the bathrooms of the Administration Block hot water is supplied to the baths through waste 
preventer tanks, which are kept constantly hot by a chculating coil from the hot water system passing 
through them. Each tank contains sufficient hot water for a bath, and its contents are discharged by 
a single pull, ensuring an adequate supply without that waste which may occur by hot water being 
turned on and left running. The pipe filling the tank is provided with a valve, which can be set to fill 
the tank in any desired time. 

In the ward kitchens, the linen rooms and patients’ clothes rooms certain services which are 
required both summer and winter are heated by the hot water system to enable the steam-heating mains 
to be closed down in summer. Such services are, for example, the hot serving closets in the ward 
kitchens and elsewhere, the heating coils in the hnen rooms and patients’ clothes rooms, the towel 
and blanket rails and the bed-pan racks, &c., in the wards and operating theatres. In the ward 
kitchens boilers are fixed for tea-making, milk-warming and egg-boiling purposes, for which the water 
is heated partially by hot-water coils and partially by electricity, thus greatly economising electricity. 
The egg and tea boilers are interchangeable in case of breakdown, and into either of these milk sauce- 
pans or egg poachers can be inserted, so that a variety of work can be obtained from the same apparatus. 
The hot-water bottles for the wards are stored in specially designed tanks filled with water kept 
constantly hot by coils from the hot water system, so that the bottles are immediately available for 
use, and the work of refilling them is entirely avoided. 

Kitchen Plant. 

The main Kitchen is provided with steam and gas apphances. Gas is used for the ovens and 
grills and steam for the boiling pans, serving and carving tables. The gas ovens are provided with a 
special safety device, so arranged that any explosion inside the oven will open hinged covers in the top 
and allow the escape of the exploding gases without risk of injury to those in attendance. A gas hot 
plate is attached to the grills, and the burners are so arranged that on placing the cooking utensils over 
them the gas is turned full on and ht by a by-pass, but on the utensils being removed the gas supply 
is cut off automatically with the exception of the by-pass, thus economising gas. 

The steam-heated boiling pans are fixed on cantilevers in the walls, so as to free the floors from 
obstruction and render them easy to clean. The discharge from the steam spaces of these boiling pans 
is arranged so that the steam passes directly into the heating system of the hospital, and the condensed 
water escapes to the return main, thus utihsmg all the waste heat possible. A similar arrangement is 
adopted for the steam-heated serving and carving tables. 

In the potato and vegetable steamers the steam conies into contact with the food to be cooked, 
and is therefore passed directly into the drains. 

Electrically driven machines are provided for paring potatoes, cleaning knives, washing plates and 
crockery generally, and in addition a hand bacon sheer is provided. Special apparatus for Pasteurising 
the milk for the children’s department is also installed. 

The steam supply for the Kitchen is connected with the separate steam main already mentioned 
as supplying heat for the Operation Blocks. This main is also used for the Dispensary plant and for 
disinfecting and sterilising purposes. The steam pressure in this main is 50 lb. per square inch, which 
is reduced as required. 
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Dispensary Plant. 

Plant for distilling and preparing drugs, tablet making, soda water manufacture, &c., is installed. 
Steam is supplied to the boiling pans and stills, and the machinery is electrically driven. 

Sterilising Plant. 

In the Out-Patients’ Department and in the wards the instrument sterilisers are heated by 
electricity. In the main Operation Blocks steam-heated sterilisers are installed for dressings, surgeons’ 
coats, instruments, hot and cold water, &c. 

Disinfecting Plant. 

A steam disinfector is provided to deal with mattresses and other large articles. This disinfector 
is placed between two rooms, one of which is used for receiving the infected goods and feeding them 
to the disinfector. The goods after disinfection are withdrawn from the disinfector into the other 
room, thus ensuring that infected and disinfected goods do not come in contact. 

Launbry. 

The hospital decided that all goods should be washed in a laundry outside the hospital, and that all 
foul and infected goods should first be sterilised in the hospital before being sent to be washed. The 
arrangements they required for doing this consist of steeping tanks for disinfecting and purifying the 
foul linen brought from the wards in sealed receptacles, the tanks being provided with steam jets for 
boiling the contents when required. A steam jet is also used for sterihsing and cleaning the receptacles 
in which the infected goods are brought to the washhouse. 

Ventilation. 

As far as possible the ventilation of the hospital has been provided by natural means, as already 
described under Heating, but in a number of cases it has been foimd advisable to supplement this by 
electrically driven fans. In the Out-Patients’ Department, where cases of special difficulty in obtaining 
complete ventilation by natural means occurred, a certain number of fans were inserted and arranged 
according to the requirements of each particular position, either of the positive or propeller types. 
An instance of this is the Main Waiting Hall, where large numbers of people will at times be assembled, 
the Hall being surrounded on all sides by consulting rooms and other buildings. In this case fresh 
air inlet ducts have been arranged communicating with openings in the floor immediately under 
radiators, the openings being arranged round the walls of the room and in enclosures in the Eefreshment 
Buffet in the middle. 

Extract openings are provided in the ceiling and communicate with the hollow roof, in which 
are placed propeller fans 5 feet in diameter. These fans draw the foul air from the Hall, and ensure 
a circulation of fresh-warmed air through the Hall. The rooms surrounding this central hall are 
provided with fresh-air inlets admitting air behind the radiators. For extract purposes the rooms 
are collected into five sections, each section having on its roof a main duct into which openings aie 
made from the rooms, through the ceiling or the framework of the skylights. Gratings, except 
where absolutely necessary, are dispensed with to allow the free passage of air and to reduce the 
amount of cleaning required. The air is extracted from the rooms through these main ducts by 
fans placed in special chambers on the roof, from which it is discharged to the outer air. These 
positive fans are automatically controlled, so that they may be started or stopped by sa\ itches placed 
at convenient positions in the corridors or rooms below. 

In the Administration Block all the Nurses’ and Staff bedrooms are supplied with warm air 
from the corridors. Fresh air enters the corridors, in which it is heated b\ radiators, and then passes- 
into the rooms through fanhghts over the doors. Extract openings are arranged near the floor under- 
neath the beds, and communicate with upcast shafts leading into the hollow roof, from which the air 
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is discharged to the outer air through openings so designed and prepared that fans may be inserted 
if required. 

The Kitchen is ventilated by extract fans drawing from openings distributed roimd the Kitchen 
roof and discharging above the main roof of the hospital ; the position of the Kitchen, which is a 
one-storied block placed in an area smrounded by bedroom and olSee blocks, rendering prevention 
of smell of paramount importance. The gas ovens and boiling pans are ventilated into this same 
system by vertical shafts. 

The Lecture Theatre of the Medical School is ventilated and warmed by means of air admitted 
through screens and a battery of heaters placed in chambers on the roof and connected with inlet 
openings in the upper part of the room. The air is extracted through openings under the seats of the 
auditorium and discharged by a positive fan into the outer air. 

In the dark rooms of the X-ray and other departments special light-tight ventilators have been 
provided, admitting air, but excluding all light. 

■ Electricity Supply. 

The electric supply mains from the main switchboard in the generating station to the sub- 
switchboards in the various departments of the hospital have been carried through the tunnel and 
ducts already mentioned, and are of bare copper strip supported on porcelain insulators. Great care 
has been exercised to protect these mains from any risk of short circuiting and injury, and where 
any chance of contact arises special guards have been inserted. Access to the ducts along which 
these bare leads are carried is only permitted to authorized persons. 

Vulcanised india-rubber insulated conductors are led from the sub-switchboards to the lighting 
and power points, and enclosed, either in special half-round section wooden casing on the surface, 
or ill steel tubing buried in the walls in cases where it was necessary to keep the wall surface free 
from projections. 

The power requirements of the hospital are considerable, including current for the auxiliary 
electric plant in the main generating station, electric ventilating fans, hfts, sterilisers, motors for 
kitchen plant and for the blow'er for the organ in the chapel, as well as for X-ray and other electro- 
medical apparatus. The mains are so arranged that the power and hghting loads can be separately 
measured, as can also the load for the pilot and external lights throughout the building. 

All switch and fuse boards are mounted on white marble blocks, and enclosed in teak cases pro- 
vided with glass fronts, the cases being of special design with a top sloping at 45° to the wall so as to 
facihtate cleanmg and render any dust deposited readily visible. Great care was taken to design aU 
fittings, whether pendants, brackets, plugs or switches, of a form which can be easily cleaned and allow 
the least possible projection on which dust could collect. 

In the wards the Medical Staff required a bracket light over every bed, and under each of these 
brackets is fixed a plug socket so that when a patient is being examined a hand-lamp can be used 
without the flexible connection trailing across the floor. The bronchitis kettles, as in the case of the 
instrument sterilisers, are heated electrically. 

In the Operation Theatres special lighting fittings for the operating tables were designed ; that 
in the Out-Patients’ Department Theatre being arranged so that it can be lowered to enable every 
portion of it to be readily cleaned. 

For the Gynaecological Theatre a powerful arc lamp searchhght is fitted outside the theatre, 
and projects a beam into the room through a window, fitted with a cooling chamber on to mirrors, 
from which it can be directed to any required part of the patient under operation. The beam may 
be either concentrated or diffused by a simple adjustment of the murors. 

Brackets of special design have been fixed on the walls of all Operating Theatres to provide 
auxiliary lighting, and in addition provision has been made by flush plugs of suitable amperage for 
supplying current for cauteries, cystoscopes, and other electro-medical appliances. 
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Electric Lifts. 

The electric hfts are all of the push-button type, rendering attendants unnecessary. To avoid 
risk of accident special precautions have been adopted. The lift cages are made to fit the wells, and 
the wells themselves have been made flush from top to bottom, so that when the cages are passing 
the doors there is no projection from which accident can arise. The gate locks have been specially 
designed so that the risk of pinching the fingers when opening and shutting the Bostwick gates is 
eliminated. In addition to the usual precaution, which prevents the W'orking of the hft when any door 
is open, and will not allow the door to be opened uidess the cage is opposite to it, special arrange- 
ments are made to ensure that when a person is using the cage no one can interfere with the working 
of the Hft until that person has left it and shut the gate on the landing. 

Lifts are provided for passengers, beds, food, and general service. In all there are ten electric 
Hfts and two hand Hfts, provision being left for additions if required. 

Telephones, Bells, and Clocks. 

The telephone exchange room adjoins the main battery room, and contams the electric control 
mechanism for the inter-communicating telephones in the hospital. This plant is of a type which 
requires no operator, inter-communication being obtained entirely by automatic means. A subsidiary 
battery for operating the telephones, as well as the clocks, which are also electrically controlled, is 
placed in the main battery room. The master clock is in the telephone exchange room, and controls 
the 120 clocks in the hospital. The electric bells are also controlled from the same battery as the 
clocks and telephones, instead of from isolated batteries scattered about the hospital. 

In connection with the electric bell system ten automatic indicators are installed which show* 
at convenient places in the hospital the arrival and departure of members of the Staff. These are 
operated from the porter’s office in the entrance haU. A special device has been adopted in the 
iMuses’ quarters of the Administration Department for awakening the nurses. A gong is placed in 
each bedroom corridor, and all these are controlled from one board placed in the Matron’s office. 
This board is provided with two sets of pushes and a set of small lamps. On pressing one push the 
lamp corresponding to it is lighted, and so remains until the second push is pressed to stop the bell. 
In this way complete control is given to the Matron. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOINO PAPEE. 

Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


I he chairman, in opening the discussion, said 
they were all very much obliged to Mr. Pite for his 
most able and illuminating address on the very fine 
hospital he had designed. They were honoured on 
this occasion by the presence of several distinguished 
guests who were interested in hospital construction 
generally and in the building under discussion in 
particular, and he had much pleasure in calling upon 
the Rev. Arthiu C. Headlam to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pite. 

The Rev. Dr. HEADLAM, formerly Principal of 
Amg s College, in proposing a vote of thanks for the 
aper, said he felt grateful for having been given the 
opportunity of speaking about the building of King's 
ollege Hospital, for, as a member of the Building 
committee, he had been connected ivith it from the 
'rtnnning ; and there were a few points which, from 


a lay point of view, it might be well to emphasise. 
The occasion also gave him the opportunity to express 
his thanks not only to Mr. Pite for the extraordinarily 
able manner in wliich he had carried out his designs, 
but also to some others who had worked upon the 
Hospital. First of all he would express their obliga- 
tions to Mr. Rowland Plumbe, who was well known 
as a hospital expert, and had worked for years at the 
London Hospital. He was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute as Assessor in the competition, 
and had thrown himself into the work with the 
greatest ardour, bringing into their specifications and 
terms of competition all the experience he had gained 
from the London Hospital. That was a very great 
point in their favour at the start. As far as he (Dr. 
Headlam) could judge — and he had inquired into it 
very carefully — the Committee had every reason for 
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believing that their Hospital was not only well con- 
structed and designed, but also that it worked ad- 
mirably. He had taken the trouble to interview the 
heads of departments, and had talked with a large 
number of those who worked in it ; and they aU, 
without exception, expressed entire satisfaction with 
the way in which the designs had wmrked out. He 
was informed by the Secretary that he had taken 
round the Hospital an American expert in hospital 
construction. We did not, as a rule, expect very 
great praise from Americans for the somewhat feeble 
efforts — as they thought — of this country, but he was 
pleased to say that this American expert stated as the 
result of his visit that he had found fifty per cent, more 
foresight in this Hospital than in any other that he had 
seen. There were two or three ways in w'hich this 
result had been gained. He had mentioned the help 
which Mr. Rowland Plumbe nad given them at the 
beginning. Then they had formed a Committee ; and 
there were one or two points with regard to that 
Committee which he would dwell upon. There had 
to be a majority of lay members, whose business it 
was ultimately to decide on debated points. Then 
there were experts in all the departments, experts in 
sanitary science, and representatives of the different 
departments of the Hospital. They had had in 
particular the help of the lady who at that time was 
Sister-Matron at the Hospital, Miss Catherine Monk. 
She died only a few weeks ago. Miss Monk was one 
of the ablest of the many able women who had pre- 
sided over the London hospitals, and a very large 
amoimt of the practical convenience of. the plan was 
due to her suggestion and initiative. They took the 
greatest care that all the departments worked in the 
Hospital should be carefully consulted upon every 
detail. It might seem e.xtraordinary that it should 
be necessary to emphasise that, but only the other 
day he was going over a very important public 
building — he would not mention the name — which 
had been erected not long ago in London by the Office 
of M'orks, and he was informed that not one of the 
departments had been consulted in any way about the 
planning or arrangement of that building. The result 
wa.s that, although it w-as a fine and imposing structure 
outside, when they came to work in it the building 
was found to be full of defects, and many of the 
most important points had been forgotten. Therefore, 
speaking to architects, he would like to emphasise 
the importance of every department being consulted. 
The arrangement for consulting the different depart- 
ments of King’s College Hospital was this : The 
Medical Staff appointed a M atching Committee, con- 
sisting of those members of the staff who took the 
greate.st interest in the building and would give up 
most time to it. And that Watching Committee had 
two representatives on the Building Committee. 
Every single department sent in its requisitions ; 
these were gone through by the Medical Committee, 
and then they came before the Building Committee. 
The result was that no department was allowed to 


dev'elop its work or its demands at the expense of any 
other. The Building Committee, and of course the 
Architect, had the considered opinion of the Medical 
Staff on every material point. A member of the 
staff who had helped them immensely on the Watch- 
ing Committee was Dr. Silk, its Secretary, who had 
devoted a large amount of time and trouble and care 
in keeping the work together. In order that good 
results might be obtained, two things were necessary. 
One was that the Medical Staff should be reasonable 
in their demands, and he was bound to say that, 
throughout, the Medical Staff of King’s College 
Hospital took the greatest care not to demand any- 
thing which was unreasonable or extravagant, and 
they were always ready to help the Building Com- 
mittee in every way. On the other hand, it demanded 
sometimes a good deal of patience on the part of the 
Architect to meet their demands. Again and again 
he had admired the patience, courtesy, and skill with 
which Mr. Pite devoted himself to meeting the special 
demands of each department ; he was prepared to 
change his plans again and again, and often to sacrifice 
architectural points which he cared for a good deal. 
All these preliminaries took considerable time, and it 
was, he believed, four years before the building was 
begun after the first plans were constructed. And he 
thought the hearty co-operation of the Medical Staff, 
the djfierent departments, the Sister-Matron and the 
Architect, had had the effect of producing a very 
remarkable building. Personally he had been a bit 
of an amateur architect all his hfe ; and the opinion 
he had formed of Mr. Pite’s work had been this : that in 
all cases the artistic work had come out of the needs 
of the building in the structural work. In no case 
had there been ornament put in merely for the sake of 
the ornament. But, somehow or other, by making 
the Hospital fulfil its purposes as well as possible, the 
Architect had succeeded in producing what was in all 
respects a very pleasing building. The fa9ade and 
the interior of the Chapel were most attractive, and 
in no part of the work was there anything which was 
not in perfect harmony with the purpose of the work 
■ — well proportioned and well constructed. It was 
with very great pleasure that he proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pite for his Paper, and he would express 
his own thanks and the thanks of all connected with 
the Hospital for the enormous trouble, patience, and 
skill which Mr. Pite had shown in designing and 
carrying out the building. 

The Hon. R, C. PARSONS, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., 
Member of King’s College Council, in seconding the 
vote, .said that Dr. Headlam and himself had been 
colleagues in connection with the hospital from the 
first, and he fully endorsed all that Dr. Headlam had 
said. It was now thirteen years since it was decided 
to move King's College Hospital from its original 
site to the .south side of London, and it was a question 
as to what site should be selected. There were 
a number of positions proposed ; some on the flat 
ground between Denmark Hill and the river,and others 
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on higher ground ; and the eminent physician Dr. 
Buzzard was deputed, with himself, to visit the several 
sites selected out of the large number proposed. 
Amongst others they visited the Denmark Hill site. 
They reahsed quite clearly that that site was facing 
the north, but all the same the back of it faced south 
and also faced a beautiful park. Hence, although the 
front faced the north the sun would shine on the back, 
and if the architect designed his buildings with that 
fact in view, all the advantages of the sun could be ob- 
tained, as well as the beautiful view over Euskin Park. 
The area was twelve acres. He and his colleague 
agreed that this was the most desirable site, but — could 
they aSord it ? They made their representations to the 
committee, and as soon as the report was presented 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith (now Lord Hambleden) came for- 
ward in the most magnanimous way and offered the 
sum necessary to purchase that site, in memory of his 
late father. The next question was to select an archi- 
tect who would prepare designs to make the best use of 
the site. A large number of eminent architects were 
asked to submit plans. Mr. Pite, with his usual 
modesty, had passed over that question with very 
httle comment : but he might say that they 
looked through all the designs, and with the aid of 
Mr. Eowland Plumbe, the eminent architect, came 
to the conclusion that in selecting Mr. Pite’s design 
they were doing well. The designs were prepared, 
and many and many days were spent in considering 
the various details. Every question was thrashed 
out, and, from first to last, in a most harmonious 
manner. The result had been put before the meet- 
ing that evening by Mr. Pite, and he wished that 
a doctor were in his place now, for he would be better 
able to appreciate the various details which had been 
described. From an engineer’s point of view, he 
considered that the design had been worked out most 
skilfully. The use of reinforced concrete, the ap- 
plication of which he had studied a good deal, had been 
exceedingly well introduced ; it lightened and im- 
proved the design of the building very considerably, 
especially from the sanitary standpoint. The next 
question was that of heating and fighting. They had 
as next door neighbour a large electrical company, and 
the Committee discussed very carefully whether they 
should take their current from that company. In the 
end it was decided to be independent and have their 
own installation. The question of a well also was con- 
sidered, and they came to the conclusion that, at all 
events for the time being, it was advisable to take their 
Water supply from the London services. Later on it 
nfight be advisable to sink a well, though in that case 
the water was sure to be very hard, coming, as it would, 
from the chalk, and a softening apparatus, which 
wa.s always difficult to work, would have to be intro- 
duced. Then there was the all-important question of 
maintenance. This had to be kept carefully in view, 
m order that the working expenses might be kept 
down to a minimum. He did not believe any heat was 
being lost ; but, on the other hand, all was used to the 
best advantage. From that point of view, therefore, 


the working expenses were kept down to the very 
lowest. There were many other points which but for 
the lateness of the hour he could touch upon. He 
would only say in conclusion that he thought the whole 
building reflected the greatest possible credit upon 
Mr. Pite. 

Dr. silk said that as he happened to be the 
only member of the Medical Staff present, he would 
accept this opportunity of expressing, on behalf 
of the Medical Staff, their appreciation and gratitude 
for the very excellent building which Mr. Pite 
had put up for them. Allusion had been made 
to the fact that the Medical Staff had been consulted 
freely before the plans were decided upon, and he 
thought it was owing to this that no friction whatever 
had arisen between them and the Architect. The 
Watching Sub-Committee of the Medical Staff 
was appointed to go very carefully into aU matters 
connected with the foundation of the Hospital and 
the buildings, and took a great deal of trouble. They 
visited hospitals all over London and in the Provinces 
to see what they could pick up in the way of “ tips ” 
on various details : and he felt sure that, for many 
years to come. King’s College Hospital as designed by 
Mr. Pite would be a classic example of hospital 
construction, so that any other architect who under- 
took to build a hospital would have first to consider 
very carefully the design and arrangement of King’s 
College Hospital. Whether or not he adopted them 
in their entirety was another matter. But he felt 
sure Mr. Pite had constructed a hospital which would 
be a great example of hospital construction for the 
futxire. 

Mr. E. L. LEVETT, K.C., member of the Building 
Committee, said he was only a new-comer at the 
Hospital, but he had to do work in it now, and that 
work was made very much easier by the admirable 
way in which it was arranged throughout. 

Captain A. C. TUNNARD, Secretary of the Hos- 
pital, expressed his appreciation of the Paper and his 
concurrence with what tiad been said by the members 
of the Hospital Committee who had addressed the 
meeting that evening. 

Mr. H. W. wills [F.] said he had great pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Pite. They 
were accustomed to hearing most hospitals described 
as containing the latest improvements ; and although 
he could bear testimony to the admirable way in 
which the King’s College Hospital was planned, he 
would refer to a point which had not been alluded to 
by previous speakers. They usually went down to a 
hospital to admire its plan and the manner in which 
it fulfilled certain practical wants ; but, unfortunately, 
as a rule they could not look upon it as a building 
which carried on the nistoric traditions of English 
architecture. But he thought that King’s College 
Hospital aroused in them something of the feeling 
with which such a great work as Chelsea Hospital 
inspired them. That, too, was a building which was 
exceedingly simple and direct in its expression, 
having occasional architectural features which gave 
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empliasis to the brick-work. And he thought Mr. 
Pite had carried out the same feehng in King’s College 
Hospital, and so it would show future generations 
that we in this generation had learned something 
from Sir Christopher Wren. He was perfectly certain 
that King’s College Hospital would not only be 
considered in the future as a good type of hos- 
pital design, but as a most excellent example of 
Enghsh architecture, which woidd give pleasure to a 
great many architects, w’hich more elaborate and 
decorative buildings often failed to do. 

Mr. S. PERKINS PICK [E.] said he could not add 
anything useful to what had been said already, except 
to ofier his very hearty congratulations to Mr. Pite on 
the successful termination of this huge work. The 
various details one could occupy many hours in dis- 
cussing. He thought Mr. Pite had given a lead to the 
whole profession in the admirable manner in which 
he had tackled this very difficult problem. The only 
detail he felt inchned to mention was that he thought, 
as days went by, they would find that the open bal- 
conies provided were hardly sufficient for the ho.spital. 
There had been a great evolution in the utiUsa- 
tion of open balconies during the past ten years. 
This hospital was probably designed before the full 
efiect of that came into force : but in years to come he 
thought open balconies would become more and more 
general, because he believed it was generally admitted 
that surgical wounds and other cases get well in a much 
shorter space of time by getting the patient in the open 
air than when they were in wards, no matter how well 
such wards may be ventilated. 


Mr. IVILLIAM A. PITE, in reply, said he had felt 
exceedingly diffident about coming to that meeting to 
talk about his own work. He was, however, most 
grateful to Dr. Headlam and Mr. Parsons for the 
generous way in which they had spoken. One of the 
joys of carrying out the work had been the reconcihng 
of the varying views of the Medical and Surgical Stafi, 
and the close contact in which the work had brought 
him with the Watching Committee. Dr. Silk could 
have told them that the Committee had held about 
fifty-six meetings, mainly after 8.30 at night, and 
often continuing to close on midnight. He would 
not hke this occasion to pass without expressing his 
warm appreciation of the extreme sympathy and 
help that Lord Hambleden had rendered from the 
commencement. WTien he (Mr. Pite) first entered 
upon this great work he wondered whether he should 
ever see it built. But, the sympathy and help he 
received at aU times, not only from Lord Hambleden 
but from every member of the Medical Staff, had been 
most encouraging. It was impossible for one human 
being to carry out unaided so great a work, and he owed 
adeepdebt of gratitude to the staff who had served him 
during its progi-ess. It had been a very happy time ; 
the whole thing had been carried through without 
friction or trouble of any kind. Added to that, to 
have a firm like Messrs. Foster and Dicksee to erect the 
building, and such a capable foreman and clerk of 
works as Mr. Simpson, had lightened his work 
enormously. He thanked the Meeting most heartily 
for the patience with which they had listened to him 
and for their kind expression of thanks. 
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EURAL BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

Buildiiuj By-laws in Rural Districts. By Sir William Chance, 
Bt., M.A., late Chairman oj Committee, Building By-laws 
Reform Association. London : P S. King tt Son, 1914. 

Sooner or later every architect ia aggrieved by the 
operation of some by-law or other in a rigid code, and 
longs for greater freedom. Like the Building By-laws 
Reform Association, he may feel that “ any effort to 
get rid of Building By-laws altogether would be time 
and money thrown away,” but he, like them, tries to 
find out how such by-laws may “ be made more elastic 
in their operations.” It is only when he gets to close 
grips with the subject that he discovers how comph- 
cated and difficult it really is, and how easily in evad- 
ing one pitfall he may tumble into another. The sub- 
ject is really one which calls for the co-operation of the 
architect, the surveyor, and the trained lawyer well 
versed in building law. 

Sir Wilham Chance’s book is a bold attempt to pro- 
vide a new code of building by-laws for rural districts. 
The code, we are told in the preface, was “ drafted by 
an experienced and well-known architect,” but no 
doubt the compiler of it would be the first to admit 
that a lawyer’s collaboration would be necessary to 
bring the code into proper form. In the first place 
attention may be drawn to a striking difference in the 
drafting. The L.G.B. By-laws are personal : Every 
person who shall erect a new building, or construct an 
earth-closet, &c., shall carry out the works in certain 
specified ways. In the new code most of the by-laws 
are impersonal ; for example, “ The whole ground 
surface or site of a new dwelhng-house . . . shall be 
properly asphalted or covered with a layer of good 
cement concrete.” No great difficulty of interpre- 
tation arises from this change of drafting until we 
come to by-law 11. By-laws 1 and 2, 1 may say, deal 
with definitions and exemptions, and in by-law.« 3 to 
10 inclusive the word nen: is always inserted in connec- 
tion with the building to which the several by-laws 
but by-law 11 provides that “ no pipe used for 
the purpose of conveying rain-water from a building 
shall be in direct communication with any drain used 
for conveying sewage,” and by-law 13 requires that 
sanitary accommodation must be provided in or 
adjacent to evenj domestic building.” By-laws 21 to 
25 contain provisions applicable to “ every water- 
closet ” ; by-law 27 applies to “ every earth-closet in 
or in connection with any dwelhng-house or in any 
building in which any person may be . . . employed ” ; 
many of the bj^-laws 28 to 38 apply to every privy ” 
or to ■■ every ashpit ” ; and by-laws 39 to 42 apply to 
every cesspool in connection with a building.” The 
alteration of the method of drafting and the omission 
of the word new in the by-laws referred to appear to 
waiTant the conclusion that these by-laws would apply 
to old buildings, as well as to new. If this is the in- 
tention, the reader’s attention ought at the least to 
have been drawn quite clearly to the change. If it is 


not the intention, then the redrafting is unfortu- 
nate. 

One or twm changes in other by-laws are somewhat 
curious. The Model By-law requires an asphalt or 
concrete layer over the site of aU new " domestic 
buildings,” and by definition " domestic buildings ” 
include dwelling-houses, outbuildings, shops, &c. ; but 
the suggested by-law 3 requires the ground-layer 
imder new dweUing-houses only. Surely shops ought 
not to be excluded. Again, the suggested by-law 27 
requires a window to be provided in ” ev^ery earth- 
closet in or in connection with any dwelhng-house,” 
but in the case of a building in w'hich any person may 
be employed in any manufactme, a window is required 
in the earth-closet if, and only if, this is ” in ” the 
building, the words or in connection with ’’ being in 
this case omitted. It is difficult to find a reason for 
this difference. If a window is necessary in an earth- 
closet in connection with a dwelling-house, surely it is 
necessary in one in connection with a worlmhop. 
Again, a w.c. must have a window of certain minimum 
dimensions, ‘‘ opening directly into the external air ” ; 
an earth-closet must have ” a window [no dimensions 
specified] communicating directly with the external 
air.” Why are dimensions given in the one case and 
not in the other, and why is one window described as 
opening and the other as communicating ? 

Perhaps the most radical difference between the 
proposed Code and the Model Rural Code is in the 
by-law's dealing with air-space about buildings. The 
new by-law 6 provides that a new domestic building, 
with exceptions to be noted later, shall have in con- 
nection therewith an open space exclusively belonging 
thereto, equal in area at the least to the area of the 
building . . . and the building therein shall be so 
placed that two sides at least shall open for purposes 
of light and ventilation on such open space, or on a 
street, road, or other public open space immediately 
adjoining such building.” In a note W'e are told that 
under this by-law “ the position of the building in the 
space is left to be arranged by the builder.” Frankly, 
I think this goes too far ; it might result in a quite 
inadequate space being left on one side of a building. 
But a nice legal question is also raised : What would 
be the effect of the by-law in the case of any house, 
not an end house, in a group of three or more houses ? 
In such a case there is, as a rule, an open space in front 
and another open space in the rear, and the intention 
of the new by-law, if one may judge from the Note,” 
appears to be that these tw-o open spaces taken 
together shall be equal in area at the least to the area 
of the building, but the by-law itself refers to *' an 
open space ” and to " such open space ”■ — in other 
words, to one open space and not to two — and it might 
with good reason be held that either the front open 
space or the rear open space must have the area speci- 
fied. But this is not all : the by-law lays down that 
“ the building therein shall be so placed that tw'o 
sides, at least, shall open ... on such open space, or 
on a street, road, or other public open space imme- 
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diately adjoining such baildinc;. " This appears to 
preclude any private open space on one of the two 
exposed sides of a house in the middle of a row. If the 
open space required by the by-law is provided in the 
rear of a house, there cannot be a front garden, as the 
front of the house must open ... on a street, road, 
or other public open space immediately adjoining such 
building.” A similar difficidty confronts Us if the open 
space required by the by-law is provided in front of 
the house, as the back of the house must then open on 
a street, road, or other public open space immediately 
adjoining such building. Surely this is not intended. 
Or is the by-law a subtle way of ordaining that 
nothing but detached or semi-detached houses must 
he built in rural districts ? In these cases the open 
space for each house could be one open space, partly 
in the rear, partly at one or both ends, and partly also 
in front if desired, and the intention of the by-law, as 
explained in the " Note,” could be caiTied out. 

I have already said that there are exceptions to the 
operation of this by-law. It is proposed to exempt any 
domestic building “ not occup}’ing a greater area nor 
having larger cubical contents than an existing 
domestic building on the same site.” Quite apart 
from the objection to such an exemption on sanitary 
grounds, the exemption is, I think, bad in law. MTiat 
constitutes a new building is defined in the Pubhc 
Health Act of 1875, and in effect this suggested by-law 
attempts to substitute a new definition. A statutory 
provision cannot, however, be altered by a by-law, and 
the exemption would, I think, be held to be ultra vires. 
Other details to which reasonable objection might be 
raised could be mentioned, but enough has been said. 

In addition to the suggested code, the book contains 
the text of a short bill of five clauses, entitled The 
Pubhc Health Acts (Building By-laws) Bill. This Bill 
passed the House of Lords in 1906, but was not passed 
by the Commons. It sought to exempt certain build- 
ings in rural (and also, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, in urban) districts from the opera- 
tion of by-laws with respect to the structure of walls, 
&c., and to provide a simple mode of procedure for a 
person aggrieved by any by-law. The aggrieved person 
was to have the right of applying to a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, with a right of appeal to a Court 
of Quarter Sessions. That some kind of procedure is 
necessary to prevent the operation of unduly onerous 
and obsolete by-laws probably all architects are asreed, 
and many think that the suggested mode is as good 
as any. 

The book is an interesting sign of the times. When 
a pubhc man hke Sir William Chance takes the trouble 
of preparing a book on such a dry and technical 
subject as by-laws, it is evidence of public interest in 
the question. There is no doubt whatever that the 
Local Government Board is anxious to remove all 
reasonable grounds of complaint against the by-law 
sy.stem, but at present the Board has not the power to 
c(jmpel a Local Authority' to adopt new by-laws or to 
<dter e.xisting ones. G. L. Sctcliffe [F.] 


MONT SAINT-MICHEL AND CHARTRES. 

Mont Saint. Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams. With 
an introduction hy Ralph Adams Cram. Srn. 4o. Boston 
and Xeu- York, 1913. 25s. net. [Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Riverside Press, Cambridge, C.S.A.] 

The author treats his subject thoughtfidly and with 
originahty, and WTites in a readable style. The plan 
of his book represents him as mentor of an American 
party engaged in a " tramp abroad.” Therefore the 
book does not pretend to be a work of reference, and 
should not be criticised as such. Viollet-le-Duc is 
much quoted in the architectural chapters, but next 
time the author visits Chartres he will do well to 
spend a couple of francs on M. Rene Merlet’s Guide to 
the Cathedral, which may' cause him to modify his 
views as to the plan of the chevet ; at present he 
follows Viollet-le-Duc in regarding this plan as an 
arbitrary and somewhat clumsy' conception of a 
thirteenth-century architect, and fails to tell his 
readers that its peculiarities are really due to that 
architect’s ingenuity' in making the utmost possible 
use of the foimdations and crypt of the earher church. 
These foundations are laid out on the conventional 
French Romanesque lines, an apse with procession 
path and three deep radiating chapels opening there- 
from, the chapels isolated and not clustered. AU the 
thirteenth-century architect added in the way of 
foundations was a series of curtain walls between the 
apses of these isolated chapels, and this gave him the 
present plan of the chevet, which Viollet-le-Duc says 
does him little credit, and which Mr. Adams explains 
in a rather fanciful manner. 

The author writes with discernment about the 
somewhat similar economic reasons which have given 
us the west front of Chartres in its present form. His 
chapters on the twelfth- and thirteenth-century glass 
in the cathedral are excellent ; they are no mere cata- 
logrie of subjects, and they help the reader to recall a 
vision of this special glory of Chartres. So much, 
indeed, does Mr. Adams admire these early windows 
that he has apparently been unable to enjoy the 
fourteenth-century glass at St. Pierre, the big church 
in the lower part of the city — and he has lost much 
innocent pleasure thereby. 

Some of the earlier chapters and the whole of the 
end of the book are devoted to transcendental 
theories of hterature and general history : in these 
matters the every-day architect must fain sit at the 
author s feet. The Institute Journal is hardly the 
place in which to review these ex cathedra ” pro- 
nouncements, but it is a very' suitable publication in 
wWch to acclaim a kindred spirit in one who writes 
with such grace and freshness of his love for Chartres. 

Charles A. Nicholson [E-]. 


Books Received. 

Lahuffrupliy .mil l.ithoar.iphers. Bv .loseph Pennell and E. Robinson 
lA-nnell. (The Graphic Arts Serie.s.) 4o. Ijind. 1915. 10 s. 6d. net. 
.j ^ ^ 1 -Vdelphi Terrace. W.C.l 

Francis Anneslcv Vovsey. Ij»nd. 
3s-. net. [f’hapman & Hall.J 
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CHEOXK^.LE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Ninth List.* 

Killed in Action. 

Whitehead, Henry Montagu [Student R.I.B.A .] : 
2nd Lieut. 4th Bn. East Surrey Regiment — killed 
in action on the 14th April. 

Mr. WTiitehead, who was twenty -four years of age, was the 
second son of Mr. Henry H. Whitehead, of Boston Road, Brent- 
ford. Having passed through the four-years’ course of the 
-4.A. School of Architecture he was exempted from the Inter- 
mediate Examination and was admitted Student R.I.B.A. in 
December 1913. He was a pupil and afterwards assistant with 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth [F.], and wa.s subsequently in the office of 
Mr. IV. H. Hamson [F.]. 

On War Service. 

Below is published the Ninth List of Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, Hon. Associates, Licentiates, and Students of 
the Institute who have joined the Military and Naval 
Forces of the Empire for the period of the War. The 
total numbers to date are 37 Fellows, 242 Associates, 
100 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Associate, and 133 Students. 
Hon. Associate. 

Crawford and Balcarres. Rt. Hon. the Earl of : Ptc., R..V.M.C'. 
Fellows. 

Barnard, L. W. : Captain, 16th King’s Royal Rifles. 

.Scorer, G. O. ; Inspector of Works, Staff for R. B. Services. 
Williamson, IVilliam : Lieut., 7th Bn. Black Watch. 

Associates. 

Adanrs, P. Tidswell : 2nd Lieut., Duke of Wellington’s Regt. 
Aylwin, G. M. ; Surrey Yeomanry. 

Berrill, Ralph : 2nd King Edward'.s Horse. 

Foster, Frank : R.E. 

Hobson, J. Reginald : O.T.C. 

Hughes, Basfl : Lieut., R.E. 

Kay, G. A. : 

Lyon, Maurice : R.N.A.S. 

Mulready, Paul : 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. Loyal North Lanes. 

Aott, George ; O.T.C. 

Payne, Edwin 0. : Durban Light Infantry. 

Roberts, R. M. : Major, A.S.C. 

Sagar. W. H. : R.E. 

Sutcliffe, Eric J. : R.A.M.C. 

Woodward, Frank : R.A.M.C. 

Licentiates. 

Birks, EllL R. ; 2nd Lieut.. 2/1 W.Y., R.F.A. (T.). 

Irawdord, Charle.s : Staff. T.F. Records Office. 

. * Previous Lists will be found in the Journal for 26 Sept.. 17 Oct., 
' -Nov., 21 Xov., 9 .J.rn.. 2.3 Jan.. 6 March, and 3 April. 


Hayward, A. B. : Royal Fusiliers. 

Horth, Frederick J. : Airtists’ Rifles. 

Sanderson, L.N. : Sub-Lieut., R.N.Y.R. 

Stewart, Hugh ; 6th Field Co., Canadian Engineers. 

Students. 

Brown, C. W. : R.E. 

Farey, C. A. ; 2nd Lieut., A.S.C. 

Francis, G. E. : R.E. 

Lloyd, Albert P. : 2nd Lieut., Welsh Regt. 

Meredith, Edward : 15th R.W.F. (London AVelsh). 

Peel, Arthur: R.E. 

Major A. B. Hubbaek [F.], of the Public AVorks Department. 
Kuala Lumpur, and late of the 19th Bn. London Regt., ha.s 
been promoted Lieut. -Colonel Commanding the 20th Bn. 
London Regt., with the British Expeditionary Force. 

Mr. W. Hubert Godwin [A.], formerly a priyate in the 3rd 
Bn. Royal M'arwick Regiment, has obtained a commission as 
2nd Lieut, in the 4th Bn. of the same regiment. 

Mr. G. Howar.I Jones [A.], formerly of the Public Schools 
Bn , Royal Fusiliers, has obtained a commission as 2nd Lieut, 
in the 3rd Bn. Welsh Regime.ut. 

Factory Buildings. 

Mr. Segar Owen’s valuable Paper, The Design and 
Construction of Buildings for Industrial Purposes,” 
read at the Institute last Monday, will be published in 
the next issue of the Journal, together with a report 
of the interesting discussion which followed, and com- 
munications since received on the subject. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ernest Neyvton, A.R.A., now fairly recovered 
from his recent indisposition, presided at the meeting, 
and joined in the discussion. Other speakers were Sir 
William Lever, Bart. [Hon. A.], who was a guest of the 
Council at dinner that evening, Mr. Matt. Garbutt [F.], 
Mr. William Dunn [F.], and Mr. Max Clarke [F.]. An 
outstanding point in Sir William Lever’s remarks was 
the advice to cheapen the cost of factory buildings. 
Factories, he said, are built much more solidly than is 
necessary, and a factory built too solidly is not an eco- 
nomical building. A mere change in the process of 
manufacture, a change in the tj-pe of machinery, may 
involve the scrapping of the factory and the erection 
of an entirely new one. The only tj'pe of factory 
which commended itself to him was one on the con- 
certina plan.” Only the outside boundary walls need 
be permanent ; the whole of the inside partitions 
might be but half a brick in thickness ; they should be 
of such a character that they could he easily torn 
down when departments were required to be enlarged. 

Official Architecture Committee. 

The Council have received a report from the Official 
Architecture Committee, which was appointed in the 
year 1912, to consider and report upon the whole 
subject of Official Architecture. In the opimon of the 
Council the Report is of such a controversial nature 
that the present is not a suitable time for its discussion, 
and the Council have accordingly decided to defer its 
consideration for six months. Members will recollect 
that a similar decision has been arrived at in connec- 
tion with other controversial matters which are being 
dealt with by the Council. 
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Town Planning. 

At the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 20th April 
there was a conference of local authorities representing 
Greater London, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Kent, and 
Surrey, arranged by the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council to consider the detailed preparation 
of town-planning schemes and the administration of 
the new Housing Act during the period of the War. 

The first matter considered was the number of 
houses that should be allowed to the acre. The Chair- 
man, Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.], favoured a limitation of 
twelve to the acre, either for workmen’s dwellings 
or other buildings. Many speakers contended that it 
was inadvisable to fix a maximum. The price of the 
land was a considerable factor, and it was mentioned 
that at Tottenham, when the local council wished to 
erect a public convenience, the owner demanded 
£32,000 an acre for the land. 

ilr. Birkett, of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, said 
one could get as much land as was required for building 
round London at from £2.50 to £300 per acre, but there 
was a gieat difference in the price of land in the north 
of England. By limiting the number of houses to the 
acre they would find that the cost of land in the north 
would go down very much, although not so low as in 
the London area, and so remove one of the greatest 
difficulties in the housing question. 

The Chairman announced that under the Ruislip 
scheme the Council had been successful in acquiring 
106 acres for open spaces without the necessity of pay- 
ing a farthing of compensation. 

The Local Government Board have given authority 
for the preparation of nine further town-planninir 
.schemes, covering about 19.611 acres. The places are 
Newport (Mon.), Southend-on-Sea, Wallasey, York, 
Beckenham, Hendon, Heston and Isleworth. Ruislip- 
Northwood, and Honiton. 


Risk of House Famine After the War. 

.\t the National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil Conference at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 
21st April, fears were expressed that at the close of the 
War all the worst features of a hou.se famine would 
exist. In a memorandum on the building of cottages 
Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, secretary of the Council, 
pointed out that after the war private capital mi(rht 
be attracted by high rates of interest into fields'^ of 
investment other than those of cottage building, with 
the result that there would not only be a shortage in 
the supply of new houses, but house-owners woufd be 
in a position to demand and obtain rents out of pro- 
portion to the original cost of construction. He sug- 
gested that, in addition to stimulating and aiding the 
work of local authorities in the erection of houses, the 
State should give facilities to public utilitv societies 
and to private enterprise, under well-defined condi- 
tions, to provide houses in all areas where there was 
a recognised deficiency of supply. 


The Roof of Westminster Hail. 

In the House of Commons on the 15th April, on the 
vote to complete the sum of £74,000 for the Houses of 
Parliament buildings, Mr. King drew attention to the 
work which has been begun upon the roof of West- 
minster Hall. 

There were, he said, a great number of points in connection 
with the way the work had been decided ujxrn and undertaken 
width were open to the strongest suspicion. Any proposal to 
deal drastically with this great historic building ought to have 
been put before the House and the public with much greater 
fullness and opportunity for discussion and modification than 
had been given by the Office of Works. Not only was no 
public investigation held, but exixnt opinion on Gothic archi- 
tecture was ignored. IMiy was no architect who had been 
engaged on repairing the roof of the great Cathedrals, Canter- 
bnry, \ork. estminster, and Durham, consulted 'i It 
seemed as if the Office of Works formed a preference for an iron 
and steel roof, and decided to carry it out at all cost. He 
thought thi’it if there was a reversion to the ancient lead rviof of 
the Hall in substitution for the slates the strain on the timber 
would he considerably le.ssened. He doubted whether it had 
ever occurred to the Department, or whether they had ever 
considered the beauty of the ancient building from the point 
of view C)f re.storing it and keeping it as nearly as possible in its 
old condition. He submitted that there was a very grave case 
of vandalism against the Office of Works. From below, the 
roof mig.ht look the same, hut it would no longer be an existing 
piece of (fothic art. The real antiquarian character of the roof 
would be gone for ever. 

Mr, Soanies held that the Office of Works had proceeded on 
Iierfpctly sound lines. They u ere going to put a very slight 
steel brai ing behind the old timbers, so that almost every cubic 
mcli of the present timbers as they had existed for many years 
would be ])re,sei-ved to us and to onr children practically in 
appearance as they were to-day. It wa.s time that when the 
scheme prepared by the Office of Works, and described in the 
rery admirable rejiort of Mr. Baines, was made public, one 
letter from an architect apjieared in The Times. The writer of 
, fault with the .scheme, and suggested the re- 

building of the whole roof. He (Mr. Sonmes) read that letter 
with am.r/ement. He ivas astounded that any man with any 
aichitectural pretensions should propose to destroy and recon- 
Sirtict this roof, when it was jiossible to keep the old roof in 
existence by simply bracing it together with steel. Not very 
long after there ajqieaied another letter in The Times in sup- 
port of the action from two of the most eminent architects of 
the pr^ent day— JTr. Reginald Blomfield and Sir Aston Webb. 
Both those eminent architects expressed entire approval of the 
scheme. The suggestion was thrown out that the Office of 
\ orks had a preference for an iron and steel roof, and having 
that pipferonce, set to work to devise a scheme to carry it out. 

- Ir. Baines s report, however, showed that the matter had 
been gone into with exceeding carefulness. The hon. member 
said that if the existing roof was preserved in its entirety, 
simply braced together with a slight steel structure, that the 
whole ot the antiquarian character would be gone. What he 
wanted to do wa.s to take away a great part of it and put up a 
new- biuli.ing ; then apparently, in his view, the antiquarian 
(haraeter would have been save ! 1 That w'as a reasoning he 
( Jlr. >.oames) could not undeistand. If the hon. member had 
the anxiety to preserve the antiquarian character of the old 
building he would most certainly, instead of asking for the 
dratruction ot a gr-eat part of it, ajiprove the scheme of the 
utlice of \\ orks, which would preserve the whole of what we 
nave now for years to come. 

Mr Bt-ck, replying for the Office of Works, said it was quite 
a mistake to suggest that there was anything either hurried 
or surreptitious about the treatment of Westminster Hall roof. 

er t le unusual step had been taken of conducting members 
round the roof the House deliberately voted £10.000 for start- 
mg The work now in hand. Before Mr Baines's able report was 
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adopted it was submitted the Ancient Monuments Com- 
mittee, one of the most eminent bodies in the country, and 
carefully considered by them, and afterwards submitted by 
them to Sir Aston M'ebb and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, who 
agreed that the report was a most valuable one, and would 
(iieserve this great monument in the most admirable manner. 
■' It is, indeed, a very strange idea,” he continued, ‘‘ to suggest 
that, instead of preserving these old timbers, the actual timbers 
which om' ancestors put into the roof, which they felled and 
so magnificently designed, we should put in their place other 
timbers like them and destroy the old beams that are there. 
My hon. friend is very much mistaken when he talks about the 
timber being a magnificent work of carpentry until Mr. Baines’s 
scheme was adopted. As a matter of fact when Barry restored 
the loof he used very much the same methods to a certain 
extent as are used now — that is to say, he used iron and steel 
in order to strengthen the roof, in just the same way as it is 
jii'oposed to do now. As regards the lead roof, that is a mere 
matter of expense. At any rate, even if the criticisms are 
light — and I do not say they are wrong — it is now too late, 
because Parliament has voted the money, the orders have been 
aiven and the whole thing is well on its way.” 

The vote was agreed to. 

Experiments in the Ventilation of Schools. 

In the House of Commons last Tuesday, Mr. Kin g 
a.sked the President of the Board of Education 
whether he was aware that the architect to the Board 
took part in experiments, made at Birkenhead on 
20th November 1913, into the ventilation of schools ; 
whether any report was made to the Board on these 
ventilation tests ; and, if so, whether the Eeport had 
been or would be made public. 

Dr. Addison : The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. The Board’s architect 
did not in this case submit any formal report, but even 
if he had it is not my practice to publish the advice 
given by my officers on matters affecting the adminis- 
tration of the Board or other Departments. 

Mr. King : Is the hon. gentleman aware that there 
IS a great deal of uncertainty in the policy of the Board 
with regard to ventilation enquiries, and consequent 
difficulty arising in formulating plans by the Local 
Education Authorities ? 

Dr. Addison ; The schools are provided by the Local 
Authorities. 


The Front of No. 9 Conduit Street. 

A few years ago the proprietors of The Builder in- 
stituted a competition offering valuable prizes for the 
two best designs for a suggested new fa§ade to the In- 
stitute premises, No. 9 Conduit Street. Kegret was 
expressed that “ the central home of the architectural 
profession should not be represented by something of 
niore architectural importance and significance than 
the existing rather prim piece of cement classicism,” 
and the younger members of the profession were in- 
cited ‘ to suggest what they could do by way of re- 
placing the present facade with something of more 
monumental character.” Nevertheless, in the opinion 
cf many, the present quiet, unobtrusive front has its 
merits, not the least being a certain quality of repose 
^hich distinguishes good architecture and which is 
o ten deplorably absent in more pretentious buildings. 
Jne of the latest admirers of the old front is “ Ubique,” 


of the Architects'' and Builders' Journal. Writing in 
last week’s issue, he says : — 

Looking at the front of the Institute premises in Conduit 
Street the other day I wondered what was so wrong with it that 
some desired to replace it with a modern front, and I soon came 
to the conclusion that there was very little wrong with it, 
that it was, in fact, a delightful facade, marred only by the 
absence of the window bars which disappeared when plate-glass 
came upon the scene. The Institute should be very jealous of 
their front, and should warn off the spoiler itching to do some- 
thing better. There is a scholarly air about this facade which 
is very proper to the headquarters of the architectural pro- 
fession in this country. It belongs to a period when classical 
architecture was better handled than it is to-day, and its 
obvious merit should assure its preservation. But the Insti- 
tute might well depute its most skilful member in these matters 
to put back the window bars ; to fill in the fanlight over the 
entrance, which looks rather bare as it is at present ; and to 
replace the railings with others more worthy of the fine fajade 
behind them. 

It is fair to mention that the response to The Builder 
competition above referred to was a very good one. 
Some excellent designs were submitted, and the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Stanley J. Wearing [id.] for 
an exceedingly careful and re^ed piece of Classic 
design. It is illustrated along with the second-prize 
design in The Builder for the 8th January 1910. 

Fire-Resisting Glazing. 

Two Keports have been issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee on recent investigations under- 
taken by them with wired glass as applied to window 
openings and to skylights. These tests are a con- 
tinuation of a series of tests with wired glazing which 
they undertook some ten years back at the instance of 
Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helens, and the series of 
some seven Reports spread over the last decade shows 
the remarkable manner in which the fire resistance of 
glazing of this type has been successfully developed. 

The two Reports now presented afford remarkable 
evidence of the fact that wired glazing, when verti- 
cally used in windows, has withstood the heavy strain 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee’s tests for a 
period of 90 minutes at temperatures gradually in- 
creasing to 1,500° F., the fire tests being immediately 
followed by the application of water from a steam fire 
engine applied at close range. Further, when hori- 
zontally used, this glazing has withstood the fire test 
of an hour’s duration at similar temperatures, followed 
by a similar application of water. The maximum size 
of any piece of glazing under test in a vertical position 
was 4 feet by 1 foot, and the maximum temperature 
attained in the skylight test was 1,600° F. 

Both tests are records for wired glazing, and claim 
considerable attention, as they put modern wired glaz- 
ing, when suitably fi.xed, in the same fire-resistive rank 
as fire-resisting partitions and doors of considerably 
greater thickness and weight. 

The Campden Summer School. 

Tlie attention of architectural pupds and students 
is drawn to the course in Architectural and Landscape 
Drawing provided at the Summer School in connection 
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with the Campden School of Arts and Crafts to be held 
from the 9th August to the 3rd September. The 
General Director is Mr. C. R. Ashbee [F.], and the 
Instructor Mr. F. L. Griggs, who has in many drawings 
recorded the charm of the Cotswold villages. The 
classes will be chiefly for the study of technique and 
composition. They will be held twice a week in 
August, and students will be at liberty to choose their 
own subjects, working either together or individually, 
and wiU have the opportunity of meeting the In- 
structor one evening a week for his criticism of their 
work done apart from the classes. There is also a 
course in Wood and Stone CarWng, with Modelling 
and Figure Structure. Full particulars may be had 
from the Secretary, Mr. W. T. Hart, Campden, Glos. 


OBITUARY. 

The late Samuel Flint Clarkson [Retired Felton ] 

Mr. S. Flint Clarkson, who died on the 4th April, at 
the age of seventy-five, became an Associate of the 
Institute in 1869, proceeded to the Fellowship in 1885, 
and was placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1910. 
Until a few years ago he took a prominent part in the 
activities of the Institute, serving for several years on 
the Board of Examiners and as a member of the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee. He had been a member of 
the Architectural Association since 1860, and acted as 
Hon. Secretary in the years 1872 to 1876, and as Presi- 
dent in 1879-80. To the Journal of 7th November 
1908 he contributed an appreciation of his master, Mr. 
John Gibson, whose work considerably influenced him 
throughout his career. 

S. Flint Clarkson was articled in 18.54 to Mr. Charles 
Ainslie, architect and surveyor, of Old Jewry Cham- 
bers, E.C., and on the completion of his articles re- 
mained with him as assistant until June 1862. During 
the year 1861 he attended Professor Donaldson’s lec- 
tures at University College. In 1862-63 he was 
assistant in the office of Mr. F. W. Porter, of 16 
Russell Square ; and from 1863-67 managing assistant 
to Mr. John Gibson, of 13 Great Queen Street, ’West- 
minster. In 1867 he started practice with his brother, 
Mr. John Clarkson [F.]. at 36 (now 28) Great Ormond 
Street and St. Albans, Herts. Among works carried 
out by the firm were the Club and Mission Hall, and 
also the Boys’ School, of St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square ; various manufacturing premises in Kirby 
Street, Charles Street, and Great Saffron Hill, Hatton 
Garden ; shops and warehouse premises in the Strand : 
schools for the St. Albans School Board ; Westminster 
Lodge and other residential buildings at St. Albans, 
including roads and many houses on the St. Peter's 
Park Estate ; Hill Court, near Edenbridge. Kent, &c. 
Messrs. .1. & S. Flint Clarkson were also the architects 
of the Mission Hall of St. Frideswide, Poplar, for Miss 
Catherine Mary Philliraore (Clewer Sisters of Mercy, 
Oxford), and the church of St. Nicholas, BlackwaO ; 
the Public Library, Poplar : alterations. &c.. Poplar 


and Stepney Asylum, and Afl Saints’ Church, Poplar ; 
the new Baths in Glengall Road, for the Poplar Vestry : 
Public Library, Commercial Road, Limehouse ; con- 
version of Brunswick Hotel, BlackwaU, for the pur- 
poses of the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum ; altera- 
tions and additions to the Town Hall, Poplar ; the 
new Swimming Baths in Broad Street, St. Giles’s, in 
competition ; new workmen’s dining-rooms and other 
buildings, Isle of Dogs, for Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Ltd.; 
addition to the Technical Schools, East India Dock 
Road, for the Governors of the George Green Founda- 
tion ; residences and quarters for the medical officers 
and staff, and other additions, at the Workhouse, 
High Street, Poplar ; business premises, offices, also 
warehouses in Chelsea, Limehouse, Poplar, MiUwall, 
Bromley-by-Bow, &c. 

Mr. Clarkson had acted as District Surveyor for 
North Chelsea for over seventeen years when in 1903 
he was appointed to the same position for the Royal 
Borough of Kensington. On taking up the new 
appointment he retired from private practice. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] writes : — 

A forty years’ friendship with Clarkson has left an 
impression of a distinct personality. The ponderous 
body contained an alert mind ; and a mordant humour, 
wide reading, and a good memory made him an inter- 
esting companion. 

I look back on the memories of many happy hours 
spent in his society, first at St. Albans, where he lived 
with his mother, and at the Abbey where we used to 
browse, with Froude'sMwwals ofanEnglishAhheyvn our 
hands, before Lord Grimthorpe earned the curse that 
concludes the essay, and since 1876 at every annual 
excursion of the Architectural Association. 

Clarkson had a wonderful knowledge of England, 
and his maps and annotated and corrected Murray’s 
Guide-books were most useful in making out the pro- 
grammes for these excursions. One of his hobbies was 
toclimb to the highest points in the districtswevisited, 
and, bearing in mind his physical disabilities, the 
energy he displayed in this was characteristic of the 
man. After he got his breath at the top of the hill or 
tower, map in hand, he identified each place in the 
wide prospect, especially the high hills, and about each 
he had something interesting to say from actual per- 
sonal experience 

His biting humour was delivered in a mild voice, his 
head slightly inclined to the left and his eyes raised, 
and with an abstract look which gave the cutting 
words a peculiar force as he finished with a quiet 
chuckle, but there was no intended cruelty in the 
remarks, and during the fortv years I have known him 
I have always been struck wth his friendly feeling to 
all the architects that he came in touch wdth. He had 
a sound knowledge of his profession, with a real 
instinct for the archaeological side, and all who asso- 
ciated with him will, I am sure, feel with me that in 
his death we have lost a real friend. 

H. D. Searles-Wood. 
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The late Samuel Douglas Toplcy [A.J. 

Mr. S. Douglas Topley, wkose death occurred from 
pneumonia on 31st March, at the age of thirty-one, 
was the third son of the late Mr. Samuel Topley, of 
Blackheath. His professional education began in the 
Architectural School of the Goldsmiths’ Institute, 
New Cross, and he was afterw'ards a student at the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. From 1898-1901 he was 
junior assistant to Mr. Albert L. Guy [F.], from 1901- 
1905 assistant draughtsman to Messrs. Corhet, Wood- 
all & Son, MM.Inst.C.E., from 1905-1907 assistant 
draughtsman to Mr. W. Henry White [F.], and from 
1907-1909 chief architectural assistant to Messrs. 
Corbet, Woodall & Son. He passed the Special 
Examination of the R.I.B.A. and was elected Asso- 
ciate in 1910. He was afterwards associated in part- 
nership with Mr. Paget L. Baxter [A.] at Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. Works car- 
ried out by the firm include Orchard Cottage, Warling- 
ham, Surrey ; houses and cottages at Leiston, Sufiolk, 
for the Leiston Gas Company ; and show-rooms and 
offices at Norbury for the Croydon Gas Company. 
Mr. Topley was much interested in the political ques- 
tions which have agitated the architectural profession 
in recent years. A clear thinker, an able speaker and 
debater, he took a prominent part in the debates at the 
Institute on the Registration and other questions. 
He was elected to the Council in 1914, and had done 
in that capacity much useful Committee work. 

Members’ Tribute to Mr. Topley. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, in formally 
announcing Mr. Topley’s death at the Meeting last 
Monday, said ; There is something inexpressibly sad in 
the death of a young man starting on the threshold of 
an honourable career. To most of us in this room Mr. 
Topley will be known by the remarkable ability which 
he always showed in debate. He took a keen in- 
terest in the affairs of the Institute, and especially in 
those matters relating to registration. He was a very 
keen opponent and an admirable debater, and yet he 
was always moat punctilious and courteous. He had 
the courage of his opinions, and in this room and in the 
Council chamber he never hesitated to express what 
he thought, and what he felt was the right thing. The 
Council, who had known him for the last six months, 
found him a most ahle and willing worker. He helped 
on all the Committee work most energetically, and 
during the short time he had heen with us he had won 
our deep esteem and our highest regard. 

Prom Mr. R. Goulburx Lovell [A .] — 

Topley represented the highest ideals as to the pro- 
fession and of the Royal Institute. He strove for its 
domination outside and for the domination of its 
members inside. His first concern was for the absent 
member : the man who could not claim a hearing in 
debate had always his champion in Topley. By his 
logical mind and clear statement of facts he carried 
conviction whenever he expressed the views of himself 


and his supporters. His genial courtesy to friends and 
opponents in debate endeared him to all who knew him 
either intimately, casually, or only by his printed 
"Words. To his friends and to the Institute his loss can 
never be made good. His work was before him, and 
there is no one who can fill his place. To know lum 
was to love him ; to know of him was to respect him. 
To realise his loss is hard. The inspiring smile, the 
suavity of voice and graciousness of manners, will live 
long in the memory of those whose honour it was to 
know or even to claim an acquaintance with Samuel 
Douglas Topley. 

From Mr. Herbert A. Welch [A .] — 

The passing of poor Topley will, I am sure, be 
mourned by a great many members of our Institute. 
I had the pleasure of knowing him well, and his loss, 
at the very early age of 31, has come as a great shock 
and caused me deep grief. It was but a few months 
ago that he was fighting at meeting after meeting 
certain clauses of our proposed new Charter. His clear 
head and logical mind, as well as his splendid debating 
powers, were apparent to all who were interested. 
He fought strenuously in the cause he had at heart, 
yet never w'as he ungenerous or carping in his criti- 
cisms ; on the contrary, he was most careful at all 
times so to express his views that he gave no cause for 
pain or annoyance to anyone. His future at our 
Institute was being watched by many of us with keen 
interest. He was a fine t^e of Englishman. Retiring 
and unselfish in disposition, he never failed to carry 
out what he felt to be his duty, no matter at what 
personal sacrifice. The Institute has lost a membei 
who was deeply interested in its well-being, there are 
gQjj^g 9 ,mong us who have lost an esteemed friend, but 
his influence will long be felt by those who knew him 
best. 

From Mr. Ernest J. Dixon [M.], Hon. Sec., Guild of 
Architects’ Assistants — 

Douglas Topley will not be forgotten by those who 
have known the charm of his personality, his ideas or 
his methods. Supremely anxious to be accurate and 
sincere, ardently desirous of the conversion of mere 
domna into reasoned conviction, deeply sympathetic 
with causes that others would have immediately 
abandoned on accomit of their infertility, but m 
which he saw justice struggling against adversity ; m 
all these qualities of sterling character our dead com- 
rade was as pre-eminent as he was esteemed. His 
ability and eloquence will be missed by all, and the 
loss of his counsel deeply regretted. , , 

One who has felt the influence of a kindred spirit in 
the endeavour to spread unpopular notions, who has 
known the bitterness of isolation in principle and the 
difficulties of presenting a united front in the face of 
unyielding prejudice and apathy, can now hear testi- 
monv to the value of unselfish support and helpiul 
interest. During five years of much strenuous work 
on the Council of the Guild of Architects’ Assistants, 
Douglas Topley was foremost in all the actmties ot 
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that body. His comprehensive view of the Assistant’s 
position and the memories of enthusiasm so often 
displayed against injustice, or of prejudice to future 
justice as shown in his attitude to some of the Regis- 
tration proposals, cannot be lightly consigned to 
oblivion by his colleagues. Endowed with sincerity 
of sentiment and nobibty of thought and expression, 
his defence of the Associate and the Assistant will be 
vainly demanded by a future which will lack an 
eloquent advocate and a tactful adviser. 

The late Philip Webb. 

The death is announced of Mr. Philip Webb, the 
architect, which took place on the 17th April at his 
residence, at Worth, Sussex. We are indebted to The 
Times for the following notice ; — 

Philip Webb was born at Oxford in 1831, the son of 
Charles Webb, a w’ell-known doctor in that citv. At 
the age of fifteen he was articled to an architect at 
Reading, with whom he served an apprenticeship of 
some four or five years. His father died in 1848, and 
on the termin?,tion of his articles young Webb obtained 
employment in the ofhce of Mr. (i. E. Street, then in 
Oxford and afterwards in London, with whom he re- 
mained as chief assistant for some years. While in Mr. 
Street’s office he met William Morris, and formed the 
beginning of a friendship which was only severed by 
death. 

Morris, then a young man with leanings towards the 
architect’s profession, became a pupil of Street’s, and 
although he soon abandoned the idea of becoming an 
architect, the friendship with Webb ripened under tlie 
influence of a common love of architecture and a per- 
ception that its study included more than w'as likely to 
be found in an architect's office. Both before and 
after the formation of the firm of Morris and Co. thev 
did much work together ; among the earlv produc- 
tions of this kind may be mentioned the adornment of 
the dining-room at South Ken.sington Museum, which 
was done about 1867 ; but before this, in 1860, IVehh 
had built the Red Hou.se at Upton, in Kent, for dlorris. 

His growing private practice put an end to W'ebb's 
immediate connection with the firm of Morris and Co., 
but not to the fruitful influence which the friends had 
on each other’s life and productions. Between 1860 
and 1900 Webb built some fifty or sixty hou.ses and one 
church, that at Brampton, in Cumberland, the uncom- 
pleted tower of which he designed after his retirement 
in 1905 — his last piece of architectural work. One of 
his largest works was Clouds, the residence of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, near Salisbury, which was finished 
about 1886 and rebuilt after the fire in 1890. He built 
a large house for the present Lord Carlisle in 1868 at 
Palace Green. Kensington, another large house at 
Rounton, in Yorkshire, for Sir Lothian Bell in 187.5, 
and many houses in Surrey. 

He also made many important addition-s to old 
houses, a kind of work in which he delighted. One of 
these was a large addition to Forthampton Court, near 
Tewkesbury, in 1891 . His work included, in addition. 


much decoration of various kinds, and he made many 
designs for wallpapers, tapestries, tiles, and other 
things. In all these he made most complete and often 
very beautiful drawings, often, too, making studies 
direct from nature. His designs may be said to echo 
medimval styles, though never imitating any one in 
particular ; they showed always a stern dislike for 
trivial or meaningless ornament. With Morris he 
founded the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. He also took some part in the Socialist 
movement during the years in which William Morris 
was making his bold fight for public reforms and was 
writing Ball and News from Nowhere. Mr. Webb 

retired from business in 1900 and settled at the little 
village of Worth, where he occupied a cottage on the 
estate of Mr. Wilfred Blunt. 

The funeral took place at Golders Green last Tues- 
day. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Whitehaven Housing Scheme. 

In consideration of the following undertaking con- 
tained in a letter from the Town Clerk of Whitehaven, 
dated 30th March 1915 : " With regard to the ap- 
pointment of the author of the design placed first as 
Architect of the buildings, the intention of my Com- 
mittee has always been that the successful desi^er 
should be the Architect unless there was some objec- 
tion to this being so ” — the Competitions Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architets desire to 
withdraw the warning to members against this Com- 
petition which has been published in the Institute 
JouR\.4L and the Profes.sional Press. 

L\x M\cAiiSTER, Secretary. 

Uth April 1915. 


MINUTES. XII. 

At the Tweifth (General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Se^f^ion 
191A-1915, he)(i Monday, 19th April, at 8 p.m. — Present ; Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair; 24 Fellow^ 
{including 6 members of the Council), 23 Associates (ineluding 
2 members of the Council), 7 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Associate, and 
several visitors — -the Minutes of the Meeting held 29th March 
1915. having beim published in the Jotjrnal, were taken ■A- 
lead and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. ( luy Dawber, having announced 
the decease of Samuel Flint Clarkson (elected Associate 1869- 
Fellow 1885, placed on iist of Retired Fellows 1910) and Samuel 
Douglas Topley, Associate-Member of Council (elected 
date 1910), it was Resolved, that the regrets of the Institute foi 
the loss it had sustained by the death of its esteemed member> 
be recorded on the Minute.s, and that a vote of sympathy and 
condolence be passed to their relatives. 

The decease was also announced of William Henrv Duftield 
(^'leeted Assodfite 1882, Fellow 1898), Ernest Day (elected 
Fellow 1889), and William Basil Stefanoni {Licentiate). 

Mr. Segar Owen [E.] read a Paper on The Design and Con- 
struction OF Buildings for Industrial Purposes, and on 
the motion of 8ir William Ijcver, Bart. [Hon. A.], seconded b\ 
Mr. Matt Oarbutt [F.], a vote of thanks was passed to him h\ 
acclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 10.10- 




THE DESIGN AND CONSTEUCTION OF BUILDINGS FOE 

INDUSTEIAL PUEPOSES. 

By Segae Owen [U.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th April 1915. 

T he subject-matter of my Paper to-night could readily be divided under many heads, any one 
of which might be treated so as to occupy the whole time at my dispo.sal, and again each of 
these heads be subdivided and enlarged upon. I mention this because I can only travel 
from point to point, hoping that I shall single out the main details of interest that arise in each, and 
thus review my whole subject in such a way as to be fairly comprehensive and complete. Possibly, 
and indeed I must, touch upon very elementary subjects, and even may not bring any new matter 
before you ; but such as my Paper is, it represents what I am finding necessary to keep always in mind, 
so that as circumstances arise I may be ready to meet, apply, and adapt them to the conditions of 
building as we now understand it. 

To the factory architect are offered many great and absorbing problems, and only in the case of 
prohil)ition through cost are we ever supposed to be confronted with the impossible, bomehow or 
other we are called upon to meet various conditions and develop them upon the lines required for the 
undertakings we are engaged upon ; and if we accomplish this, as a rule the ultimate forms are left to 
us to deal Avith without restraint. 

The middle of the nineteenth century probably saw the gi’eatest activity in factory undertakings. 
These buildings throughout the United Kingdom are familiar to everyone. All much of the same type 
of design, somewhat dull and uninteresting, but always of a solid,hea\A type, as^ leflecting the character 
and solidity of the businesses carried on therein, they stand to this day, still performing useful AAork. 
As a rule they are constructed of local material, but in none of them did it appear as though any veiy 
great thought had been expended upon the coiiA'enience of the employees. 

TMiat a change there is between these factories and those Avhich ha\e been erected dining the last 
twenty to thirty years ! Throughout England there are to be seen undertakings erected in this period 
which show that the capitalists have tried to place their people in buildings and suiroundings tbat 
must influence, and for the better, the lives and ideals of their workpeople. No longer are the factories 
dark, insanitary, draughty, and barn-like structures ; but bright, open, thoroughly \ entilated and 
warmed, and with administratii’e conveniences adding materially to the comfort and well-being of the 
employees. In addition to this, social clubs and institute buildings form almost a necessary pait of 
the present-day factory. 

The most marked change between the early factories of the nineteenth century and the present 
time is not, how'ever, only due to the better housing of the employees, but to an entirely different mode 
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of construction and material employed in the buildings themselves. The older factories were of small 
spans as regards covered area, with wooden roof principals and floor beams, and with more or less ade- 
i|uate fire-escape arrangements. Timber was the usual, and practically the only, material to bridge laige 
spans ; bricks and mortar the usual wall construction ; slung floors were usually of timber ; special 
beams cast-iron, columns of the same metal. With the introduction of iron — and, at a later date, steel- 
spans increased rapidly, until to-day they are almost unlimited. Floor girders and joists, wall stan- 
cheons and roofs are of steel. But perhaps the greatest changes in modern factory construction have 
been brought about by the introduction of steel and concrete, used together for walls, roofs and floors, 
and combined in such a way that almost any peculiar form of building necessary to a certain process 
can readily be carried out. 

I hardly think my subject entitles me to consider the Works Site, but I should like to say a word 
on the question of the width of roadways dividing the factory buildings. In so many factories these 
are to be found of varying widths from 26 feet to 40 feet. Such spaces seem to me totally inadequate 
for present-day requirements, especially where sidings run through these roadways. There are un- 
doubtedly occasions when as much as 200 feet between factories is not too much. The average works 
cannot face the loss in acreage that would be the result from a width of 200 feet, but I would hke to 
flx a minimum of 100 feet ; and should this space at first not be wholly occupied by sidings, power 
mains, etc., the space between the paved roads can be sown with grass until the time arrives that this 
space is demanded for traffic, or other works equipment ; and we cannot overestimate the value of 
these wide roads as fire screens. 

The various buildings comprising the usual factory undertakings may be roughly stated as 
follows : — Office and Administrative Department ; Eaw Goods Stores ; General Factory Buildings ; 
Warehouses for Finished Goods ; Power Plant Buildings, including Boiler House, etc. ; Attendant 
and By-product Buildings. 

Our aim in the planning of such a factory must be the arrangement of these various buildings, 
and the departments comprised in each, in such order as to ensure the passage of the raw materials, 
entering from one, two, or more sources of supply, through the successive shops until the goods reach 
their final state, and are stored in the warehouse, for distribution to the customer. This passage of 
the articles under manufacture must, if possible, be arranged without re-entering or re-crossing depart- 
ments through which in course of manufacture they have previously passed. Such a process in many 
cases means a simple arrangement for passing the goods from one side of the building to another, or 
from the top of a many-storeyed building to the bottom, but in factories where the goods are partly 
manufactured or handled in the various shops and completed or assembled in others, the scheming to 
bring each department successively within touch of the other requires care and thought in planning ; 
and for this purpose it. is essential for the architect to make himself generally acquainted with the 
process of manufacture in each case. 

I propose now to offer one or two observations on the planning of some of the departments given 
in my list, and then to review generally the forms of construction applicable to the factory. We 
could, in discussing these buildings, cover a ground as varied as the commercial enterprise of this 
country, but you will readily understand in this again I must generalise my remarks. 

It would serve no useful purpose to consider the Office part of the factory buildings to-night. 
From the office which is often formed out of the building contractor’s or clerk of works’ office, Avorks 
temporary sheds, to those offices costing thousands of pounds, standing back in gardens of their own, 
represents a field of architectural activity most varied and interesting, the latter conditions showing 
that desire on the part of the directors to house their staffs in surroundings that partake of the success 
and virility of the business they are engaged in. 

The Administrative Department must not be confused with the General Office just mentioned, 
but is a departmental office concerned in the management of the factory itself, and generally includes 
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the following : — Time and Wage Office ; Cloak-rooms ; Bath-rooms and Latrines ; Clothes Drying- 
room ; Best Boom ; Surgery ; Manager’s and Clerks’ Offices. This block must be placed at a point 
most convenient to the factory building it serves, and in such a situation as to allow of the rapid 
distribution of the workpeople to the several departments in the building. Such position may be 
either the corner, the side, or in the centre, and as far as possible arranged so that the workpeople can 
reach their own particular work by galleries or passages, without traversing the floors of a shop in 
which they are not engaged. The relative position of the Administrative block with the Works 
entrance is not of importance, except that, where possible, sidings should not have to be crossed by the 
employees. 

In factories made up of a large number of large isolated buildings, or in single factories covering a 
considerable area of ground, it is desirable to divide and duplicate the Administrative Department. In 
plan, it should include a large Assembly Vestibule, out of which opens the Wage and Time-checking 
Boom. This vestibule provides proper accommodation for the workpeople to congregate under cover 
during the few minutes taken in signing on, and on leaving the factory, and also during the time when 
the wages are being paid. Opening from this vestibule are the cloak-rooms, with lockers for each 
individual employee. In factories where the hands number some hundreds, an Attendant’s Office 
will be necessary, and this should be placed in full command of the cloak-room, and other offices 
opening from same. The duty of this attendant will be to check the times in and out durmg the 
working hours, and be generally responsible for the cleanliness of this department. If space is available, 
each line of lockers in the cloak-room should be set out in such a way that the men and girls passing 
into the works can dispose of their cloaks without blocking up any of the gangways, and as soon as the 
whole number of workpeople have passed into the factory each gang^vay of lockers should be closed in 
by collapsible gates under the control of the attendant. 

The Latrine Buildings should have the walls of white-glazed bricks, and partitions raised some 
inches from the ground, and to a height of 6 feet or 6 feet 6 inches ; plain unmoulded doors ; tiled 
floors laid with proper falls to gulleys, so that the buildings can be thoroughly cleansed with a hose 
pipe. Opening from the cloak-room should be the bath-rooms, these formed usually as shower 
l)aths, with simple arrangement for hot and cold water supply, the shower enclosed in a small par- 
tition off which is a small dressing space. In cases where the process of manufacture requires it. the 
usual cast-iron bath is arranged for. Again adjoining the cloak-room should be a drying-room, with 
glazed brick walls and concrete floor and ceiling, the latter having slung rods, with a number of hooks 
on which wet garments are hung as soon as the employees have entered the works. The room should 
have a steam battery and fan to circulate hot air through the clothes for the purpose of drying them. 
A very small room, and small power motor, will enable the attendant to dry a considerable number of 
clothes during the time the workpeople are engaged in the factory. 

The style of Manager’s Office (and, if necessary, the Clerks’ Office) will depend entirely on the 
system of departmental management of the particular factory. These rooms where possible shoirld be 
placed in such a position as to overlook the factory. 

There are still two departments recjuired to complete this block — namely, the First Aid Surgery 
and the Best Boom. For the Surgerv a small room is suitable, with tiled walls, tiled floor, having small 
operating table, couch, medicine chest, antiseptic ointments, bandages, plain splints, with small sink, hot 
and cold water, electric radiator and electric kettle. Although such a room may lie idle for the greater part 
of the year, most employers have been only too glad to have such facilities in case of small or serious 
accidents. As a rule most large works have a properly drilled and equipped ambulance brigade, the 
members of which are quite capable of attendiirg to accidents until the medical officer can be called 
to the site. In large works this Surgery would be attached both to the male and female side of the 
Administrative Block. 

The other so-named luxury is the Best Boom. These rooms are required only vheie girl labour is 
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employed, and should be as unlike any part of the factory building as possible. They are used by the 
workers in cases of faintness and sickness, the girls being granted permission on application to the 
forewoman of their department, and here are permitted to spend an hour in comfortable, quiet, and 
restful surroundings. The room is under the supervision of a matron attendant. 

Other details in planning I shall not at present refer to, but shall assume that by now we have 
decided upon the class of building that will be required for our undertaking, the general disposition 
of the buildings, number and height of the storeyed buildings, weights to be carried, and general 
character of the machinery, and that now we must decide which of the several and usual forms of 
present-day construction will best suit our requirements. 

The following are offered to us for choice : — Brick structure wholly, with wood or cement floors, 
and with wooden or steel roofs ; steel and brick composite buildings, with wooden or slung concrete 
floors, steel or wooden roofs ; steel structure ; reinforced-concrete structure. 

Some twenty to thirty years ago the forms of composite buildings varied very considerably, and 
were designed in both iron and steel in peculiar forms for each undertaking. Gradually out of this 
somewhat chaotic state the designs became more uniform ; joists, girders, and roof principals were 
catalogued, and almost all forms of major items in the buildings were carried out in a generally 
recognised design. Girder connections, seatings, and brackets have been further standardised, and 
perhaps we are now too well supplied by manufacturers and constructional engineers with catalogues 
of these details, which, whilst forming a constant and convenient reference, are inclined to check 
research and enterprise in the way of new forms. Be that as it may, the result has been to reduce 
cost and e.xpedite the work. It is safe to say that the composite building is the one most universally 
in use, and offers a very varied field for all classes of factories, both of heavy and light construction, 
and is capable of dealing satisfactorily with the greatest of all former troubles— namely, large spans 
and heavy loads. 

There is, however, another and a newer form of construction that is claiming and demanding 
very serious consideration at our hands, and that is reinforced concrete. The earlier promoters, 
for reasons best known to themselves, desired to treat the architect as neither knowing nor wishing to 
know anything of this science of building. That it is a wonderful science is undoubted, and its ready 
acceptance on the Continent and in America has enabled many regions of the world to be brought 
almost into the heart of commercial life. To my mind, bridge construction, riverside piers, jetties, 
retaining walls, silo buildings, cooling towers, culverts, and the more peculiar forms, are the lines 
upon which reinforced concrete finds its particular outlet. One hesitates to accept this form of con- 
struction for the average factory, on account of the many changes that are constantly being made, 
especially as regards machmeiy . These changes invariably lead to the cutting of floors, rearrangement 
of loads and points of support, and one cannot get away from the feeling that during these changes 
the cutting of a main member might possibly mean a partial collapse. 

The ideal factory for reinforced concrete is one made up of units of space and loads as regards 
floor area and machinery, each floor being set out without much possibility of change. Fire-resisting, 
temperate, vermin-proof, these buildings form excellent stores, and where carriage of large and 
heavy girders to the works site is a big item of expenditure, a considerable saving can be made by this 
form of construction. As regards the exterior design of a reinforced-concrete factory building, I 
would suggest that it be of a block type, straight piers, beams and lintols, with the cornices and strings 
on a simple, bold line. 

In the construction of the modern factory, we consider the walls only as a means of enclosing 
a covered space to protect it from the 5\eatlier, and possibly to give some support to more or less 
important floors and details of plant. It is quite true that in buildings of no great height and of 
no great storage weight, the walls as piers between the windows still perform the office” of weight 
caiiiers , but as floor loads ha5e increased, and spans and ojrenmgs widened, the concentration of the 
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load on to the brickwork between the windows has been too great to be safely carried by this material, 
without a considerable increase in the size of these piers, and the consequent loss in floor space and 
window area. This concentration of load on to the piers brought about the substitution of the steel 
stancheon as the weight carrier, and at a later date the building up of a skeleton steel structure of 
outer and inner stancheons, floor girders and joists, with steel window lintols and sills. Such a struc- 
ture gives a maximum strength, in a mi n imum of space occupied by the supports, and has also 
a great advantage in quick erection, and of carrying strong and suitable attachments for plant or 
load carriers. These skeleton structures are afterwards clothed with a skin of brickwork or concrete 
between the main uprights, and in other ways covered to suit the wishes of the proprietor. 

It is, of course, not every factory where the loads on the outer wall necessitate anything more than 
the ordinary brickwork, and in the matter of appearance there is a great deal to be said for those 
factories where the outer walls are still carrying their share of the load, and represent a reasonable 
proportion of solid brickwork to window opening. The appearance of a steel structure very often 
represents nothing but one continuous sheet of glass divided by the widths of the stancheons them- 
selves. 

Sometimes the steel structure stops short at the first or second storey, but I prefer to carry up 
the outer stancheon to the roof, as an additional means of stiffening the whole structure against 
wind pressure. Such buildings are carried to spans of varying widths up to 150 feet, and to heights 
from 50 to 80 feet, the larger dimensions being very familiar to us all as required by large steel or 
iron works, bridge building, engineering, ordnance and foundry undertakings ; I propose later to 
describe one more particularly, with the attendant departments. 

The construction and finish of factory floors is a matter requiring care and experience. To-day 
we have constantly brought to our notice different forms of floor construction — fire-resisting blocks, 
patent joists, etc., but I believe most of us prefer to use the ordinary steel joist and concrete-filled 
floor, and, in special eases, girders with concrete filling, boxed out and strengthened with mesh 
metal. It is unnecessary to state that the weights of the loads to be carried must be most carefully 
calculated, so that there will be no straining of the structure, and the surfaces of the floors must be 
properly prepared to take the finishing necessary for the special class of factory we are dealing with 
at the moment. These finishings may be roughly taken as follows Engine and Power Stations, 
hard tile ; Boiler Houses, blue brick ; Chemical Factories, blue acid-proof brick, with acid-proof 
asphalt ; Factories, granolithic paving, asphalt, and wood blocks. 

For a large type of engineering works, creosoted blocks of redwood, 12 inches by 7 inches by 3 inches 
thick, laid on a 6-inch bed of concrete and 6-inch to 9-inch bed of ballast, the blocks afterwards grouted 
in cement, form an excellent floor, presenting a yielding surface to falling fittings, comparatively 
speaking cheap, and warm to the feet of the workers. A more expensive floor for the same class 
of building is formed with the usual street paving wood blocks, 9 inches by 3 inches by 4 inches thick. 
For a factory where more delicate manufacture is carried on there is nothing at the present time that 
approaches maple wood block. Trucking and hard wear come alike to this excellent timber. These 
blocks must be laid when the shops and the concrete are thoroughly dry, as it is a timber that will 
absorb any amount of moisture, and will then expand to such an extent as to lift itself from the 
concrete floor floating some three to four feet — that is, if held tight at the walls. I have seen these blocks 
expand to such an extent that they have pushed out the door sills with the door frames. The life 
of such a floor seems to be endless, and nothing seems to disturb it or cause the grain to rise and give 
tbe surface an appearance of roughness. Instead of maple wood block, boards of the same timber, 
laid and nailed to fillets embedded in the concrete, form an excellent floor. 

Concrete floating, granolithic paving, and tihng, all have their various uses in one or other part 
of the factory, but whatever be the material used, it should be of the best quality— if timber, well 
'Reasoned— and laid in a workmanlike manner, as hardly any part of the factory is subject to the same 
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wear as the floor, and therefore causing a greater inconvenience if it should break up and require 
renewing. 

The roof of a factory is, perhaps, the most interesting detail we have to consider. I do not 
propose to discuss the different types of roof principals — these have become practically standardised 
but I shall refer to one or two peculiar forms that I have often found it necessary to employ. l\hen 
called upon to erect a factory in a district with which I am not familiar, I generally apply to the 
nearest Observatory for the records of winds and gales, also for particulars of rainfall. Such informa- 
tion is most readily given, and one has then the satisfaction of calculating all details on a sound local 
basis. In connection with these Observatory details, on two occasions after the factories were 
completed the Observatories were good enough to write stating that gales had just occurred greatly 
in excess of any previous record ; and therefore, in view of the increased spans asked for, it is 
desirable that no risk should be run when calculating the strains and stresses for this or any other 
part of the structure. One must admit that at times roofs and girders give the impression of being 
extremely weighty, and therefore costly, and perhaps it may be only two or three times in the year 
that they are strained up to their full load. The roof of the average two or more storeyed building is 
usually a single span of the ordinary type of principal suitable to the width, with probably a certain 
proportion of skyhght area, and in some cases peculiar details as regards louvre ventilation. 

The lighting of large one-storey areas presents more details of interest. The north and east light 
is the steadiest for factory buildings ; and the usual type of roof is that known as the Weaver 
roof, in which the northerly side is wholly glazed, and the southerly side slated or covered in some 
other form. The angle of the north pitch is a matter recjuiring careful adjustment and is governed 
by the situation of the works, either at home or abroad. In extremely sunny countries the pitch 
should be about 85°. In England, and in dull climates, and on the western slope of a valley, the 
angle with the horizontal must be reduced to about 60’. The slated side will be at a pitch of about 
one-third the span. This angle of 60° may require to be varied in factories where an unusual amount 
of ventilation is required. As a rule this ventilation is provided in the form of open louvres framed 
in the ridge of each roof, and running the whole length from parapet to parapet. These louvres 
project some 2 feet to 5 feet above the ridge. If, then, the pitch of the glazed side is too upright, 
the outlook from the floor or working level in the shop, and farthest from the skylight, is into this 
line of louvres, with the result that the shop is unnecessarily darkened. In such a case the pitch 
of the glazed side of the roof should be reduced, and its exact angle fixed by a trial by diagram. If 
the shop is one requiring not only ventilation but a very considerable amount of light, the slope of 
the louvre roofs should also be glazed. The span of these Weaver type roofs varies from 25 feet to 
35 feet. It is worth our while for a moment to consider to what maximum limit of span this type of 
roof may be taken, so as to be economical as I'egards construction, and satisfactory as regards lightmg 
the shop. Personally, I have no hesitation in taking the span up to 33 feet, but I should call this the 
extreme limi t, and the result in both cases will be quite satisfactory. I have, however, built these 
roofs to a span of 50 feet for the purpose of housing special machines, and in that case found that 
although the roof principal members were painted white, and the whole of the north side glazed, the 
shop was not well lighted, and the saving in cost negligible. 

So far we have dealt with the span only of this type of roof. The craving amongst manufacturers 
for large floor spaces with as few supports as possible brings us to the problem of what cross spacing 
is required to economically carry these roofs. Again, 30 feet to 33 feet seems to me the economical 
limit ; beyond that special and costly girdering is necessary and is usually arranged as follows : where 
the larger spacings bring the points of support parallel with the ridge, the girders are carried above the 
gutter line and the principals of the roof are framed into the lower plates of these girders ; but if the 
points of support are to be across the line of the ridge, then the girders are formed of a Warren type, 
with the members following the line of the Weaver root, in which case both the glazed and slated sides 
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of the roof will be carried through the supporting girders continuously from outside to outside of the 
factory. The height at the eaves of these one-storey buildings is probably from 16 feet to 18 feet. 

All gutters for this class of roof must be adequate, say 18 inches to “24 inches wide, strong cast iron, 
with rebated joints, and fitted with proper boxed cistern outlets. There is no necessity to have these 
gutters with tapering cast, as they will clear themselves of water to outlets 50 feet to 60 feet apart, and 
in case of replacement there is then no likelihood of delay and inconvenience due to the necessity of 
casting a special taper. If the length between outlets is greater than 60 feet the depth and width of 
the gutter must necessarily be increased. The gutter outlets are connected to the heads of the columns 
carrying the roof, each column can be conveniently used as the outlet itself, the column head being 
arranged so that none of the bolts connecting the roof girders will pass through the head itself, and at 
the base of the column it will be convenient to cast on sideway outlets, with flanged joints, to connect 
up to outer bends into the ordinary drain, the core of the column filled in with concrete to the height 
of this outlet, and benched off to throw the water outwards. If, as is more usual, stancheons are used 
as the roof support, downspouts will be carried in the hollow of the stancheons. 

For factories of 120 feet to 150 feet span, and requiring a considerable amount of light, the following 
form of roof is being largely adopted on the Continent. The principals spanning the full width 
are formed as light Warren girders, of a depth between 14 feet to 20 feet. On both wall sides the whole 
depth of the girder is glazed, and from the head of the glazing, from one side to the other, concrete flats 
are formed, but not over the centre one-third of the shop. These flats are laid with a slight fall out- 
wards. The space left in the centre of the roof is then framed as an ordinary pitch roof, glazed on both 
sides. Such a roof gives an enormous amount of light into the area covered, and if it is used in a shop 
where ventilation is very necessary, the centre portion of the roof is lifted from the level of the flat on to 
framed louvres. 

All of us must at times have been confronted with peculiar conditions necessitating special types 
of roof ; but they would be of little interest to mention here, as they are of no general suitabiUty. 
Plant engineers, for their special requirements, appear to make more and more use of the roof and roof 
space, and lately I have adapted a roof to carry the cooling tanks necessary for the jacketed cylinders 
of a large gas engine, the particular case being met by replacing the principals, where the tanks occurred, 
with properly framed girders carrying between them a concrete flat upon which the cooling tanks were 
placed. 

Having considered the roof principals themselves, the question arises as to the most suitable forms 
of roof covering. Special houses, such as boiler-houses, acid chambers, or chemical buildings, would 
require special treatment, but for factory roofs generally it is desirable that they should be boarded, 
the covering after being either slate or patent roofing, according to position, suitability, and cost. The 
most successful roof framing and covering for such as the English climate is one framed with purlins 
some 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 6 inches centres, covered with dressed boards 1 inch to inch thick, 
tongued and grooved, and laid directly from purlin to purlin, covered with felt, and with vertical and 
horizontal battens, and afterwards slated. Patent roof coverings have still to be proved, but they 
undoubtedly appear satisfactory, and are easily laid and quite simple to handle in gutters and around 
louvres. Concrete filled roofs, either on the flat or on the rake, are usually asphalt-covered, and are 
quite readily handled and rendered weather-proof. 

Before leaving altogether the question of roofs, I must refer to certain difficulties which are expe- 
rienced with light steel principals, where they are required as supports for special stationary loads, 
travelling loads, shafting gears and conveyers. For stationary loads, there is no difficulty in so bracing 
up the members of the principals as to take up the load required without fear of strain or collapse. 
This also applies to provision for travelling loads. But with regard to their use for shafting fittings, 
there can be no doubt that they have not the advantage that the old wooden roof had in carrying lines 
of shafting without any risk or vibration. Pulley brackets and shafting seatings were easily fixed, and 
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steadily held when the machinery was in motion, the ordinary size of wooden roof members necessary 
for the roof construction having in themselves sufficient rigidity to form a satisfactory bearing, 

W ith the steel roof, the solid tie-beam of the wooden roof is replaced by' a flat steel member, 
offering little or no possibility of attachment, and in itself being unable to carry any load. It therefore 
becomes desirable in most works to carry the lines of shafting on the main lateral girders of the roof, 
but any shafting required in the centre of the bay' must be provided for, either by' constructing the tie 
memlier of the principal as a joist or channel section equal to the load, or carrydng it on a speciallv 
constructed framework of girders framed and bolted to columns erected for the purpose, and in that 
case standing clear altogether of the principals. 

I have referred frequently to roof glazing, and in all eases I have had in mind the many excellent 
forms of patent roof glazing which are turned out by English manufacturers. Most of the patentees 
have carefully considered the subject, and can now with equal facility glaze their bars into timber, steel 
or concrete comiections, and provide an excellent form of weatherproof glazing even with a pitch as low 
as one in thirty. Eapidity' of execution, easy renewals of broken sheets, and renewals of special parts 
are not the only’ advantages. By special arrangement of the bars, one can be certain that condensation 
will not drop from the roof on to the floor beneath ; this is a matter of very considerable importance 
where the manufacture of certain articles is carried on in shops where a certain amount of free live 
steam or vapour is given oft’. M here possible, the sheets of glass should not be of greater length than 
U feet, though if required they will be provided up to 11 feet. The glazing of a very considerable 
auKurnt of Continental factory’ work is carried out with plain T section bars, the glass being puttied 
into the rebate. Huch a system would certainly not be watertight for any length of time with such 
a climate as we experience in England. 

No one nowaday's undertakes the erection of a factory where valuable machines are installed, and 
the product of the factory is of considerable value, without installing a system of fire protection 
sprinklers. A large tank, standing at a point at least 16 feet above the ridge of the highest building 
that is to be fitted with sprinklers, is a familiar landmark in any manufacturing town. As a rule, these 
tanks are tilled from the town water mains, but in districts where the head of water is not sufficient to 
rise to the tank, a set of pumps is installed, which become operative as soon as any of the sprinklers are 
open by the action of a fire. Time and again one sees the result of the sprinklers after an outbreak— as 
a laile showing that the fire has been got under almost within a few minutes of the outbreak, and little 
but local damage has occurred. 

I should not dare to offer here in London, with your stringent regulations as to fire risks, 
many criticisms or suggestions on this head. Certainly in that monumental Building Act the 
greatest care has been expended in tabulating conditions that should localise and restrict as far as 
possible any outbreak of tire, and although these conditions impose a considerable amount of cost in 
the erection of the factory, we ought not to quarrel with the intentions of those who have drawn up this 
Act, though we may question the necessity of some of the regulations. Shortly, if the conditions of 
the London Building Act were generally followed, at least as much as possible would have been done 
in the construction of factories to lessen all fire risks. Position of works, and locality, do not, however, 
always re(iuire such exacting regulations, nor will costs always allow of more than the merest necessities. 
By diants, hose, reels, boxes, sand-boxes, etc., must alway'.s be supplied in greater or less quantities, 
according to the trade carried on and the risks involved. 

Probably under no condition can an outbreak of fire be more readilv controlled or localised 
than in a one-stoiey budding. As a rule, there is ample opportunity' for employ'ees to escape into 
adjoining shops, or into the open, and for the clearing of all combustible material from around the fire 
area. On the roofs covering these areas there must be no unnecessary obstacle that will impede 
the asseinliling of hoses and reels. Gable ends should be hipped against the outer parapet walls, and 
if the lengths of roof are considerable, a break at one or other of the dividing walls would probably 
be an advantage in dealing with a fire. Department divisional walls should be carried up, as required 
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by the London Act, 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet above the adjoining ridge or line of gutter ; and finally, 
no important works building should have overhanging rafters at the eaves. I mention this condition 
because within the last few years I witnessed the fire of a very large seed warehouse, and unless I had 
been present I could hardly have believed how quickly the exposed ends of the spars and boarding 
would catch fire. As soon as the top storey windows were in flames, once the rafters were alight they 
carried the fire along the length of the building, and in a very short space of time the roof collapsed. 
But on this same occasion a still more remarkable demonstration took place bearing on this point. 
The eaves of a building some 40 feet away, across a works street, suddenly burst into flames 
from the heat of the burning warehouse, and quickly set fire to the roof of a building which otherwise 
would have escaped. My opinion at that time was that if both these buildings had had parapet walls 
the fire would certainly not have spread from one building to the other, and probably not throughout 
the whole of one warehouse. In the case of high buildings, these parapets are a protection which 
enables the roofs to be more readily repaired, and with that protection the roof is probably more 
often overhauled by those under whose care and attention this work falls. 

The principles which govern the factory staircase are those which apply to all public buildings, 
namely, suitability and directness of access. Their position in the works will be governed by a number 
of considerations, both as regards traffic and purpose, hut no circumstances must be allowed to cramp or 
confine them into out-of-the-way corners. They should be of a width convenient for the numbers using 
them— and if this means a greater width along the step than from 7 to 8 feet the flight must be divided by 
suitable plain round handrails with strong iron standards, also with plain handrails fixed on the wall side. 
No flight should be of a greater number than twelve steps, and these not greater than 6 inches rise, or less 
than 11 inches on tread. All landings must be full half, and the outlet or doorways at the top or bottom 
must open into as large a collecting area as possible. In a word, when deciding the position and size of 
these staircases, one must always have in mind their use in case of fire, when quite possiblv a mad 
rush would be made to leave the building. The doors must open out from the staircase ; and the 
flights should be well lighted and ventilated from the sides away from the factory. The materials used 
for the steps should be either stone or concrete ; in some cases, slabs of timber, of not less than 3 inches 
thick, may he used. Iron fire escape staircases are quite familiar to us all. With these, it is desirable 
that the risers of each step, so often omitted altogether, should be solid or perforated, to prevent 
accident to those using the staircases. 

Doors and general factory fittings we cannot possibly deal with to-night. With regard to factory 
windows in the external walls, these vary very considerably according to the class of trade carried on, 
but probably the most usual form is the large steel or wrought iron standsheet window, which is 
equally suitable for brick, steel-framed, or concrete structures. With the decrease in the size nf the 
brickwork pier, these windows have been increased very considerably in width, and I have used them to 
the extraordinary size of 21 feet high by 14 feet wide ; these particular windows requiring a framework 
of steel behind them, to support them against wind pressure. 

Leaving these details of construction, I shall now turn to one or two special buildings of the factory. 

I referred previously to the shops which are found in large bridge building undertakings. These build- 
ings consist of a central bay of 100 feet span, and some 50 feet to 60 feet in height. The supporting 
stancheons carrying this roof are also arranged to carry heavy travelling cranes, which run from one end 
of the building to another. In the case of particularly heavy cranes, the gantry girders sit directly on 
the head of the stancheon, which at that point reduces in size and is carried up to receive the roof. 

Adjoining this main erecting shop, usually on each side, opening out under the gantry girders, are 
buildings of one or even two storeys in height, of smaller spans, and these act as fitting shops, in which 
are carried out the lesser parts of the manufactured article which is assembled in the central bay. As 
a rule, these side spaces are occupied by drilling, screwing and finishing machines, and are constructed 
wholly in steel; the upper storey being lighted from the roof, and the lower from windows at the side. In 
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some cases even lighter travelling cranes are fixed in these outer shops, and this handling of goods hy 
crane and lesser weights by runways is a considerable factor in the equipment of works of this character ; 
and so important in some cases has it become, that the linking up of one line of travelling cranes to 
another is frequently required and is formed by an arrangement of fixed connecting girder, which thus 
allows of an assembled portion of any machinery to be carried to any portion of the side or central bay. 
These structures are, as a rule, not filled in with brickwork, but are wholly glazed on steel frames from 
pier stancheon to pier stancheon. Such a building is undoubtedly bordering on engineering lines. 

The many-storeyed building of a factory may be of such variety that I can do no more than mention 
one or two general statements on these. The questions of importance, as regards construction, are 
those of support and floor girders. As regards supports, these in a composite building will be either cast 
iron or steel, and there is much to be said for both. Cast iron, in case of fire, has properties for resisting 
the action of fire that steel does not possess, and, on the other hand, steel stancheons will give a rigidity 
to a building and occupy less space in proportion to the load carried. 

Cast-iron columns are now designed with box heads providing seatings and connections for the floor 
girders and joists in the cap of the column carrying the floor, the column of the upper floor sitting on the 
top of the box head, on a machine-dressed face. Stancheons are built up and are practically continuous 
through the floors, with the girder seating connections riveted to the side. As regards calculation for 
these supports, it is very usual to take an average of floors loaded, and to design the beams on that basis, 
it being assumed that not all the floors could be loaded at one time — a condition which must readily be 
admitted ; but although the floors are never w'holly occupied, very often the loaded portions are all 
over the same lines of supports, with the result that in effect the warehouse is fully loaded. The roofing 
of these large many-storeyed buildings presents no difficulties, either as a series of span roofs or as 
concrete and asphalt flats. 

As regards the Warehouse for Finished Goods, the floor level of this building must be arranged so as 
to be suitable for loading the goods on to motors or railway wagons, or other form of conveyance. As 
a general guide, 4 feet above the railway metals is usual ; and on the loading side the roof of the ware- 
house or a lean-to roof is carried over the first or second line of railway metals, to protect the goods when 
being loaded. In certain cases of extremely heavy loads, the goods are loaded by cranes running from 
the warehouse over the sidings, or the trucks entering into a certain portion of the works itself are 
loaded by the crane used inside the shop. 

I will now endeavour to outline the Power Plant Buildings of a factory. Before I do so I wish to 
say that the power required in the ordinary factory — either steam or gas, or electric power — has in no 
case in my experience approached a greater total then 10,000 H.P., and that an aggregate of many 
engines generating the power up and down the works. Beyond this my remarks do not apply, and 
certainly not to those large central power stations where the whole undertaking is the generation of 
electrical energy. 

It is indeed a large works that requires much over 5,000 to 6,000 H.P., and the lay-out of such a 
plant falls upon the shoulders of the consultant engineer, whose scheme and engine-bed drawings are 
handed to the architect to arrange for the construction of the engine house, boiler house, economiser 
house and chinmeys, in the general character of the factory buildings. Whoever dares to risk, in the 
slightest degree, the proper foundation of buildings of this class, is courting the most serious disaster 
and assuming a very grave responsibility. There are countless works in this country which make the 
engine house their “ showroom,” and there is no doubt that in an orderly and well-arranged power house 
there is something extremely fascinating, especially where there are several engines all of one power. 

The walls should have glazed brickwork or tiled dado to a height of 5 feet or 7 feet. Above this 
level the brickwork should be some buff or other coloured sound hard brick, carried up to the line of 
the eaves. All angles should be rounded both at the junction of the walls and floor and on the piers. 
All floors should be finished with hard tiles. The roof may be either steel or timber ; if the latter, all 
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members should be dressed and varnished. The roof should be boarded, felted, battened and slated, 
with a large proportion glazed ; and a line of pivot hung ventilators should be provided, all double 
rebated and opened by screwed gear. Such details in my opinion will add to the hfe of the engines, and 
therefore will quickly pay for themselves many times over. 

For factory work, probably between 55 feet to 85 feet is the usual width of the engine house. It is 
desirable that the span should be in one, to cover each set of engines, and the height of the roof such as 
to allow for gantry wall girders carrying a ruiming crane. Cranes are useful not only in assembhng the 
engine when first erected, but also in case of repairs to the different parts. I am quite aware that they 
are costly, and it sometimes appears that there is a considerable amount of capital lying idle in them for 
months together, but when one considers the cost of erecting special gantries to execute repairs of the 
smallest character, and further the greater certainty in handling the engine parts, and probably the fact 
that the small repairs would not be tackled without facility of handling, then the money laid out in these 
cranes appears to be well spent. 

In some of the old Lancashire mills engines are still in daily use of the old beam character, and 
some with osciUating cylinders. Last year I took down an old beam engine erected in 1 /60 ; it had 
been constantly working during that lengthy period. This engine had two vertical cylinders and one 
slung oscillating low-pressure cylinder. The smoothness w'ith which it worked in its last days, after its 
long and useful life, would have done it credit at the date it w'as erected, and made it seem almost a pity 
to destroy this workmanship of a bygone age. But it had to give way to a new engine of a very 
considerably increased horse-power. 

Some very considerable changes have taken place in the requirements of the Engine House during 
the past eight or ten years. Most of us will have laid engine beds of solid stone and of solid concrete, 
possibly with small adjoining cellars or houses formed for the condenser — but at any rate the bed upon 
which the engine was built was itself solid throughout. Gradually more and more of the space around 
the engine bed has been required by the engineer, for some pipes or fittings in connection with the 
machinery, until at the present time the whole space around the bed is formed as an open void covered 
at the level of the engine bed. 

Following upon this, the engine house floor is usually on the first floor level, and the space around the 
engine beds, at the ground floor level, is left as a well hghted chamber, for the engineer to fix the con- 
densers and other parts. The concrete in the beds themselves is pierced through and through for con- 
nections, and is massed where the loads and the shocks are greatest, and in parts reinforced with steel 
bars to avoid the risk of fracture. The channels thus gained are of immense advantage in building up 
the engine and making the necessary attachments. 

How far the architect is supposed to be responsible for this work it is difficult to say, but that we 
are looked to to produce sohd work capable of great strains and shocks is undoubted ; this can only be 
accomplished by constant inspection of the materials and workmanship, the use of cement well up to 
standard tests, and having some tradition as to manufacture and durability, the aggregate clean and 
not too large and of a gritty nature that will bind well with the cement. With these points well in mind, 
and tests constantly taken, provided the engineer has himself sufficiently calculated the strain on the 
concrete, the foundation will be a success. 

I do not know that anything special calls for attention as regards the Boiler House, more than that 
all brickwork of walls, beds, and flues must be grouted fully and thoroughly. For roofs, I prefer steel 
principals, probably with steel angled purlins, covered with slates copper-wired to the latter ; open steel 
louvred ventilators the whole length of the shed, and the roof glazed in a proper proportion to give light 
over the boilers and to the stokers. 

Of the many classes of boilers it is not in my province or knowledge to deal, but it would appear 
from experience that, for factories requiring a steady head of steam, the Lancashire type seems the 
oftener to be installed. If so, as a rule it falls to the lot of the architect to carry out the boiler seatings 
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— usually special seating blocks, which, whilst giving ample support to the boiler, cover as httle as 
possible of the boiler plates, thus giving the gases full play on the heating surfaces. Should the boiler 
be fitted with super-heaters, the boiler house will require to be of greater span, and the back flues will 
require certain rearrangements. Economisers nowadays almost invariably form part of the boiler 
plant, and are placed in buildings of the same character as the boiler house, provision being made for 
ready access to the cleaning spaces, and ample ventilation above the sets of tubes. 

lYith the question of the system of draught to the boiler flues, we enter upon a subject that is dear 
to the hearts of the engineers, and it will be for the works consultant to decide which of the usual forms 
are to be emplojmd — tall chimney, forced or induced draught. I have built foundations for short, low 
chinmeys for an induced draught plant, and certainly it is wonderful the point to which combustion can 
Ijo brought, so as to give off at the top of the low chimney almost colourless vapours. Engineers in this 
country appear to prefer the large chimney so familiar in our manufacturing towns. These chimneys 
require no special skill in designing, but require good foundations and good material, coupled with great 
care in building. For any great height, no chimney should be built in heights greater than 14 feet at a 
time, then the work allowed to set ten days before another height is added. This rate of progress should 
be carried up to the coping. 

The firebrick lining should be carried well up the inside of the chimney, and usually formed with a 
cavity of 2 inches to 2| inches between the inner lining and the outer wall of the chimney. This cavity 
it is the usual custom to close at its extreme height in the chimney, but never bonded into the outer wall. 
At times I have found this inner lining bonded into the chimney wall, with the result that the expansion 
due to the heat from the flue gases has broken all the bonding bricks, and caused a certain amount of 
the inner lining to collapse. 

The thickness of the outer walls will naturally depend upon the height and diameter of the chimney 
itself, but in heights of 20 feet to 25 feet the walls will diminish in thickness by half bricks only. The 
thickness of the top length should not be less than 14 inches. In the outer walls in the height of the 
chimney, and at intervals of from 10 feet to 15 feet, it is usual to insert galvanised steel bands, formed in 
four sections, bolted together — the whole band being carefully grouted in cement. These bands are 
taken up the whole height of the stack, and usually the top one is arranged as part of the chinmey cap 
itself, and I would suggest that, for a factory, the more simple the over-sailing for the chimney cap, the 
more satisfactory it will be from the point of view of repair. 

The smaller chimneys for the induced draught referred to, need not be more than the height of an 
ordinary Lancashire boiler, or 30 feet ; in fact the old boilers with the plates and tubes drawn are often 
used for this purpose, being lined part way up with firebrick. In some cases, however, these small 
chimneys are carried up as corner towers of the boiler house or factory. 

In most factories it is desirable to consider the ventilation and heating as one plant. Small shops 
no doubt can be adequately ventilated by means of cross windows, and some form of extractor ; but in the 
large areas of one-storey buildings, it becomes necessary to provide some mechanical means of propulsion 
that will, by the delivery of an adequate supply of fresh air in summer and fresh heated air in winter, 
remove the whole of the foul air from the factory. 3uch an apparatus in a large area may have to be 
split up into units, but each apparatus consists of a fresh air inlet tower, a heating battery, and fan, with 
steel ducts running through the roofs delivering fresh air to every point in the factory. By such a 
system of internal pressure, all openings, doorways, etc., become the outlets for the foul air, and the 
number of times each hour that this replacement of air is to take place must be decided upon by the 
class of work carried on in each department. The heating batteries are supplied with steam at a low 
pressure of 10 to 15 pounds per inch, and the fresh air duct is fitted with a valve that will enable the air 
in the shop to be recirculated in case of extremely cold weather, or after the week end when the factory 
has been lying idle. 

I do not suggest that every means of opening windows and skylights is to be omitted, even fresh air 
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distributed by these fans is not like the direct current from without, but on the hottest of days, when 
there is not the slightest movement of air outside, the fans produce a movement in the shop that is 
undoubtedly refreshing. 

As I said at the commencement, I can touch, and only touch, upon matters many of which might 
be greatly enlarged upon, and I cannot pretend to have opened out to you any new theories or laid down 
any definite axioms for future factory design ; but I have tried to put before you matters connected 
therewith that I find occurring daily in work under my control. That the last twenty to thirty years 
have shown varying changes and marked and amazing progress is undoubted ; and I believe that the next 
twenty to thirty years are likely to see still greater changes and far greater progress. The commercial life 
of England is hkely to be offered opportunities which it certainly has not enjoyed in the years just gone 
by, and when these opportunities are forthcoming, they may be helped or hindered by the power, or lack 
of power, which wiU be with us to meet these situations as they arise, guiding w’here we cannot command. 
We shall be called upon to work to many altered conditions, and must turn them to the proper advan- 
tage of the commercial undertakings ; it is true there may be more interesting and absorbing sides 
offered to our profession, and that factory undertakings deal more in the science than in the art of build- 
ing, but if I might venture to offer a word of advice to any students, I should say that they need not 
hesitate to be engaged upon such work, as it is one of most varying interest. 

One personal note I should like to add. My training to this profession has been in direct associa- 
tion with two, both members of this Institute, Sir William Lever and my father, the late Mr. William 
Owen. To Sir Whlliam Lever I owe the opportunities of working out many problems in factory work 
at home and abroad, and also in connection with a large factory village. I have had, therefore, the 
advantage of working for one who, I do not hesitate to say, before any others desired to surround his 
workpeople, both inside and outside the factory, with buildings, houses, and under social conditions 
which had never been seen before he started Port Sunlight, 'rtie factories are bright and clean as any 
home, the cottages bright within and without, and rivalling in conditions the open air life of any village 
m the heart of the country. Big problems of finance and commerce were never so overwhelming 
that Sir William Lever did not give time and thought, and lay out vast capital sums solely and wholly 
for the benefit of his workpeople. Under such conditions, you will well understand that mere solid 
problems of weight and stress have a very different interest. 

I should have liked, had time permitted, to have referred to several of the Institute buildings which 
Sir M illiam has erected in his village, and where trom time to time collections of priceless furniture, 
pictures, and china are on view, thus affording the workpeople of his great industry the opportunity of 
being directly in touch, at their owm hearth, with the highest forms of Art that this world has produced. 
Such a condition will probably never be reached again, but it was amongst these surroundings and 
conditions that much of my work has been undertaken, and the administrative conditions of a factory 
winch I dealt with early this evening I saw developed under Sir William Lever’s owm guidance and 
instructions. 

Of my father I can say but little. Eor a provincial practice, such as is rarely understood in Tjondon, 
he could, I think, have claimed some success. He was a student to the end of his days, and when 
I first joined him I was struck with the enormous amount of interest and happiness which he obtained 
from that side of his practice so closely allied with factory work, but I believe he was one to whom the 
simplest form of building, however plain, was in itself a great joy. Other work found him a greater joy, 
but I can never forget his keen desire to achieve, and the joy that would come over him in the comple- 
tion of the simplest form of building if, in his mind, the object of its purpose had been obtained. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOINO PAPEE. 

The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.K.A., in the Chair. 


Sir william LEVEE, Bart. [Hon. A.], in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks for the Paper, said that Mr. 
Owen mentioned that he had not advanced any new 
theories. That, he thought, was the strength of Mr. 
Owen’s position. Factory buildings could only be 
developed by the experience gained by each new 
departure in the machinery to he installed. His own 
firm commenced their experience in factory-building 
in 1886, with Mr. Owen’s father : and that experience 
had been so satisfactory that, although they had had 
many architects in connection with the village and its 
institutions, they had never had any architects 
but Messrs. Owen for their factory buildings. The 
architect could meet the requirements of the busi- 
ness and of the owners only by an almost lifelong 
study of the problems involved. As far as their 
buildings were concerned, it was along those lines 
that they had been successful in developing their 
undertaking with the help of Messrs. Owen. But he 
would like to see more cheapening of factory buildings. 
MTiilst everything in the way of machinery, engines, 
electricity, and other productive plant was enormously 
cheaper, the price per cubic foot of their buildings was 
always advancing. Factories to-day were built much 
more solidly than was required. A factory built too 
solidly was not an economical building. A mere 
change in the process of manufacture, or in the type 
of machinery, involved probably the scrapping of the 
old building and the erection of an entirely new one. 
Engines and factory buildings wanted renewing 
almost as often as one's overcoat. That was a matter 
which should receive attention. He could not speak 
too highly of rest-rooms, surgeries, and general facili- 
ties for the health of the employees. At Port Sunlight 
they had over 2,000 girls in the factories, and every 
block of buildings had its rest-rooms. They found 
that the opportunity of u.sing these rooms was never 
abused. Before the rest-rooms were provided girls 
were often seen with their lieads on the table unable 
to get on with their work. Now, if a girl needed to go 
into the rest-room she was back at her work almost 
directly. If baths and rest-rooms and other modern 
luxuries — if they could be called such — were provided 
employers would find them.selves amply repaid in the 
health and vitality of their worlqjeople. Not only 
that, but it raised the whole stamp of the people 
employed. By the adoption of these an’angements he 
had seen the type of factory girl improved to the tj-pe 
of shop girl, and as the hours were better in a factory, 
and the factory could be well ventdated and well 
lighted, he thought that the tjqie of the factory girl 
could be made superior to that of the shop girl. M'lth 
regard to planning extensions, there was only one type 


of factory building which commended itself to him, 
that which might be called the “ concertina plan.” 
If the site were hmited, only the outside boundary 
walls need be permanent ; the whole of the inside 
divisions, in liis opinion, might be a half-brick in 
thickness ; they should be of such a character that 
they could easily be torn down to enable the depart- 
ments to be enlarged. People often thought they 
knew when finality had been reached in a department 
of the business, and they wanted it built as a separate 
unit, or as a more or less rigid section of the factory. 
But there was nothing so changeable as the various 
departments of a factory ; one department shrank 
and could be reduced, wtule another department grew 
and expanded. With fixed walls only on the boun- 
daries all these changes could be made without inter- 
rupting the work, and with very httle expense. The 
question of price per cubic foot was one that ought to 
be reduced to a more scientific level. He had found 
it to vary in different parts of the country, and in the 
case of different architects, from 3d. to M. per cubic 
foot. Under present conditions, he supposed 3d. might 
be considered the irreducible minimum. But the 
changes from 3d. to 8d. could largely be avoided if the 
architect would thoroughly study the building of 
factories and the most economical way of meeting the 
requirements. There was no greater handicap on a 
business than an expensive factory building ; it had 
no productive value, and was a serious burden on 
depreciation, and generally on the expense of output. 
M’ith regard to the small details of the work, he com- 
mended Mr. Owen’s Paper strongly, for Mr. Owen had 
had a long experience, and, as far as he (the speaker’s) 
own experience went, he was in hearty accord with 
his views. With regard to the risers and treads of 
staircases, he found some architects past praying for ; 
they made a factory staircase very httle better than 
a step-ladder, and the wear and tear on those who had 
to use it was very great. On the subject as a whole, 
he did not pretend to be able to add anything to their 
knowledge. Each business required its own type of 
building, and if architects would speciahse for different 
industries in the same way that they had speciahsed 
in the various styles of architecture it would be a very 
good thing. Factory owners were sometimes in a. 
great hurry to get tlieir buildings up ; but it was of 
greater importance to consider all the points in rela- 
tion to a factory than in a fine Government building 
in M hitehall. One word as to building restrictions : 
it should be remembered that London was still the 
greatest manufacturing centre in the world. They 
were apt to think that Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
the Midlands were the greatest ; but for the same area 
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there was no manufacturing centre as great as London. 
Yet the regulations in force in London all tended to 
make it impossible to carry out a manufacturing busi- 
ness there. One point in particular he would mention. 
There were certain sizes of rooms laid down, and if 
that size was exceeded a division wall must be put up. 
He had encountered that provision in building a 
warehouse in London, under Mr. Owen’s wise guidance 
and help, and they were crippled and handicapped 
with what appeared to them to be a needless multi- 
plication of interior walls, which hampered the trans- 
portation of goods from one paid of the warehouse to 
another. These inside di%'isions made economic control 
impossible. Such a business as printing, for instance, 
which should be indigenous to London, owing to the 
ease of distributing printed matter rapidly, was made 
almost impossible to carry on owing to these by-laws. 
Again, they ivere believers in safety from fire and in 
taking every possible precaution ; but the by-laws 
had been carried to such a point that factories suitable 
for economic production could not be built in the City 
of London. He felt certain JVIr. Owen’s Paper would 
be of the utmost possible help to them all, and he had 
the greatest pleasure in moving a hearty vote of 
thanks to him. 

Mr. matt. GAEBUTT [i'’.] said he had pleasure in 
seconding the -"ote of thanks. He noticed wdth some 
satisfaction that Mr. Owen took a conservative view 
of many of the problems which confront the factory 
architect ; and it was pleasant to note that he had 
been more fortunate than most architects in being 
allowed to take a very wisely-generous view of the 
accommodation proper to be provided for factory 
operatives. His hst of the constituent parts of the 
administrative buildings contained items which one 
would like to see everywhere, but very often the 
client simply would not permit their inclusion in a 
scheme. He was a httle sorry to hear Sir Wilham 
Lever approve so strongly of specialisation by 
architects. Might it not be that the man who does 
not specialise quite so much, and who had a wider 
outlook than the speciahst usually has, would be 
hkely to produce better work all round, and perhaps 
particularly in factory design ? We, as architects, 
suffered a great deal from specialisation, and particu- 
larly from early speciahsation. Mr. Cram, when he 
read a paper before the Royal Institute aboutAnierican 
University buildings, commented on the fact that 
w'hat they call in the States “ vocational training ” is 
being, to some extent, abandoned in favour of a return 
to the old “■ classical ” education, because the latter 
produces a better practical man in the long run, by 
giving his brain, in the earlier stages of education, that 
general training which is almost impossible of acquisi- 
tion later. Having regard to the length of his Paper, 
Mr. Owen had said he w'ould not deal with the site, 
but the speaker took the opportunity of saying that 
he considered we ought to be able to make use of sites 
for factories on canal banks to an extent far beyond 
"hat is actually done. The canals had been allowed 


to fall into the hands of the railway companies, who 
might be said to " burke ”• rather than to work them, 
in the hope that their railways would thereby be 
helped to monopohse the traffic. Possibly now that 
motor transport on the roads is becoming so pro- 
minent a competitor, these companies might them- 
selves endeavour to develop the canals as auxihary 
to the railways, greatly to the benefit of the country. 
With regard to Mr. Owen’s remarks about the 
materials used, the speaker thought it was not so 
much a matter of what material was used, as of how 
it was used. We were beginning to get used to the 
idea of going back to big baulks of timber for fire- 
resisting purposes, a method favmurably viewed in 
many parts of the Continent, and one of \rhich we 
may see more here should Bye-Laws permit. Cast- 
iron, too, seemed to be coming into its own again. In 
connection with the use of this material, he remem- 
bered one building where a very heavy weight was 
carried upon a group of Doric columns, of cast iron, 
about 18 inches diameter, and spaced at about 6 or 
7 feet from centre to centre. These, at aU events, 
gave one the idea of very adequate support, and they 
had done duty for a century, but the scheme might 
not meet with Sir William Lever’s approval, in view 
of his demands for open floor space. Mr. Owen 
would have our support in what he said about ferro- 
concrete ; he summed up the factory man’s view 
about it very well. He might have added that the 
cost, which is so often the determining factor, is 
against this material in every factory which is subject 
to much alteration. Sir William Lever could not 
carry out his principles of factory building in London 
to any great extent. London was certainly a big 
manufacturing town, and we had, especially towards 
the East End, some big and heavy works ; but unfor- 
tunately such large works seemed to be leaving us. 
Among other misfortunes, we had seen in recent 
years the closing of the Thames Iron Works. And 
any factory at all near to the centre of London must 
be a building of many floors in height, and thus be 
restricted to the manufacture of comparatively small 
and light goods. London itself, by reason of ground 
values, did not seem a possible place for heavy 
works ; the building and other regulations were also 
a sore point with us, and these things together are 
driving factories from the centre to such places as 
Watford, Edmonton, Tottenham, and even farther 
afield. In considering a Paper like this, one was 
with the largeness of the demand made 
upon the modern architect. The man who was to 
deal with factories must either have a considerable 
knowledge of the various businesses carried on in 
them, or he must work in very close touch indeed 
with the engineers or other technical men who are 
engaged in them. Probably a little of both methods 
would give the best final result. He would like to ask 
one question. Mr. Owen had referred to '' patent 
roof coverings,” particularly as to their junction with 
gutters and Touvres ; would he give an instance of the 
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class of covering he had in mind ? As to high factory 
chimneys, he (Mr. Garbutt) thought that in this country 
the extremely high type was almost abandoned, 
except for chemical works and other places where 
objectionable fumes are to be got rid of. The general 
maximum height seemed to be about 200 feet. 

Mr. william DUNN [A".], rising at the instance of 
the President, and referring to Mr. Owen's remark as 
to the change which had taken place in factory build- 
ings during the last thirty years, said that, personally, 
he should note a change much earlier. M’hen the 
factory system came in, the conditions under which 
the people laboured were so very terrible that it only 
required a Royal Commission or a Parliamentary 
Committee on Factories to discover and make known 
the facts to awaken all that new sympathy which was 
one of the characteristics of the last century. As 
soon as the real conditions were discovered, we set to 
work to remedy them ; and he thought that more 
than all the .penal legislation ever enacted was done by 
the sympathy of our people in bringing about a change 
for the better ; aided, as it was, by the manufacturer, 
who saw that not only OHyht he to treat his fellow 
creatures better, but that it would actually be profit- 
able to do so. However severe legislation might be in 
regard to London, he did not think it had ever yet 
called for rest-rooms or surgeries or bath-rooms or 
dining-rooms, or other forms of Port Sunlight accom- 
modation. That had been left for men like Sir William 
Lever to introduce, and many would doubtless follow 
his e.xample. He agreed with Sir William as to the 
serious handicap laid by the building bye-laws in 
London on the trade of the country. He had seen this 
for a very long time, and it was getting worse, for the 
bye-laws were imposing more and more restrictions, 
so that the attitude of the public official seemed to be 
that of the lady in “ Punch ” who said to the nurse 
“ See what Tommy is doing, and tell him he mustn't.” 
He was afraid there was no hope for the powers that 
be ; they seemed to have set their minds on Teutonic 
models. But perhaps one result of the War would 
be to divert us from that, and we should be allowed to 
live and build with sonre of that libertv wliicb has 
done so much to make the country what it is. We 
have not made our name great by being governed 
and directed in every way as to what we are to do, 
but by having things left to the initiative and freedom 
of the individual. Mr. Owen had spoken in his Paper 
about factory roofs. He (Mr. Dunn) remembered that 
when he was a very young man the roofs were all made 
of iron, with circular single tie-rods. But since the 
disaster to the Charing Cross Station roof it had been 
much more usual to make these of flats and double. 
And, though he had not much experience of factorv 
buildings, tie-rods seemed now' to be made of two 
angles, back to back, which afforded a very convenient 
method of attaching at least light shafting to the roof 
principals. IVith regard to the very large spans Mr. 
Ow’en had spoken of, when he (Mr. Dunn) had to do 
with factory buildings, the works manager, who laid 


out the general plans for the factory, usually proposed 
a smaller span, of about 20 feet. But in the end it 
W'as agreed that about 28 to 30 feet was an ordinary 
average span for a saw-tooth roof. A factory building 
was, to the architect, a disappointment ; he got a 
plan from the manager which seemed to present quite 
a simple arrangement, and he thought it was going to 
be quite a simple problem, if not an interesting one. 
But in a short time he wms favoured with a large 
number of drawungs of machines, boilers, and other 
plant to be used in the process of manufacture ; and 
it w'as his function to duly assemble them all. And as 
each machine-maker prepared his part with an utter 
indifference to every other man’s, the architect found 
that his problem eventually was not lacking in in- 
terest. He was glad to see that they as architects had 
got a share in making the lives of their fellow-creatures 
a little better ; and though they could not make the 
site for a factorv to blossom like the rose, they could 
keep it from being as ugly as it might otherwise have 
been ; they could do something to make it bright and 
interesting. He w'as glad they had amongst their 
British merchant princes some who did what they 
could in this w'ay, and w'ho gave them as architects 
an opportunitv of having a little share in it. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE [A.J said he had had some 
experience in factory work, very limited, evidently, 
compared with that of which they had just heard. 
His remarks would form, he was afraid, a series of 
questions to Mr. Owen, because he always tried to 
extract from the reader of a Paper as much informa- 
tion as he could. The first question he would ask was 
where Mr. Owen thought the architect’s duty ceased 
and the engineer’s began. The question was exer- 
cising him somewhat at the present time : how much 
responsibility the architect should undertake, how 
much he should try to assume, and at what point he 
should Call in some additional assistance of a more or 
less special technical character. And then the ques- 
tion arose : AVho should pay for that special informa- 
tion which the architect perhaps did not possess 
himself, although he might be more or less qualified 
to design an ordinary factory ? His experience in 
factories had been confined to buildings costing any- 
thing from £10,000 to £30,000 ; and, unfortunately, 
he had not been permitted to build any of those “ rest- 
rooms,” or such-like places. Nor had he been per- 
mitted by the County Council to build anything like 
the building which Sir William Lever would desire. 
Not only in the " City of London,” but in the whole 
Admini.strative County of London, the regrdations with 
regard to factories were so severe that the fewer fac- 
tories that were built in this administrative area the 
better it would be for the owners thereof. Was he to 
understand that Sir AVilliam Lever and Mr. Owen 
were not in favour of reinforced-concrete buildings for 
factories ? Personally, he felt that a factory was one 
of those places that was, as Sir William said, subject to 
alteration at any moment. After the building was com- 
pleted clients would decide to put down this, that, or 
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the other plant ; they wanted a wall cleared away, or 
a girder or stanchion altered ; and if the budding was 
of reinforced-concrete the architect was in for a 
lot of trouble. Eeferring again to the County Council 
regulations, he would like to know whether these were 
looked upon in the provinces as being satisfactory, or 
whether they were regarded as too stringent. His 
feeling was that the requirement limiting each division 
to 250,000 cubic feet was very arbitrary indeed ; it 
had come up against him in his work to such an extent 
that every time he dealt with a factory of any size, the 
first question his client put to him was, “ Can’t you 
make this division so-and-so in size ? ” His reply was, 
■■ Oh yes, I can apply to the County Council, who can 
give me special permission to make the building more 
than 250,000 cubic feet ; but if I do, you will not be 
allowed in the future to make any alteration to that 
building without the sanction of the Coimty Council.” 
He considered that most arbitrary. He knew there 
were many people in the room who would not agree 
with him, but that did not alter his opinion. With 
regard to staircases, he thought Mr. Owen was liberal. 
A staircase which had steps of 11-inch tread and 
6-inch rise was nice for a mansion, but would take up a 
good deal of room in a factory. The London County 
Cquncil, notwithstanding the stringency of their regu- 
lations, allowed a 7j-inch rise and 10-inch tread. He 
had built many staircases, perhaps a hundred, on this 
basis, and they did not appear to him to be too steep, 
neither had he found that operatives complained of 
fatigue in going up and down. He thought some 
happy medium between those two might meet the 
case. He should object most strongly to any staircase 
that was made 7 feet wide for factory operatives ; 
he thought a less dimension and more staircases would 
be very much more useful and far safer, in spite of the 
central partitions Mr. Owen advocated. He did not 
gather from the Paper whether the steps Mr. Owen 
spoke of were hard-wood or whether they were fir 
timber. If they were of hard-wood, it would be a very 
expensive operation to build solid wood steps. He 
had been concerned in a law-suit which took place 
recently with regard to the vibration set up by an 
engine and engine-bed. The engine, not a very large 
one, shook the whole neighbourhood ; about fifteen 
houses down one side of the street and eleven down the 
other side were affected. If Mr. Owen’s engine was 
mounted at the first-floor level, how did he counter- 
act the swing of the bed ? It was a most difficult 
thing to do ; and he could not understand why 
they should not have the engine-bed on the ground- 
floor level and use a pipe conduit. He would also 
ask Mr. Owen if he had any experience of the modern 
furnaces, some of which would burn coke breeze 
and refuse, and not develop clinker on the bar. 
That point interested him very much, and at the 
present moment, when they on the Holborn Borough 
Council were paying 32s. 6d. a ton for their coal, it 
became a serious item. Some people regard this type 
of furnace as admirable, but he had heard that the 


unsatisfactory feature was the emission of dust from 
the chimney, which covered the whole area with a 
deposit of all sorts of rubbish and was very objection- 
able. Flat roofe for factories were very much more 
satisfactory than slated roofs ; they required much 
less attention. Even the periodical painting of the 
iron gutters of slated roofs he had found a very serious 
expense ; getting at them cost money, and the failure 
of the fixing at times was a danger, but flat roofs were 
accessible at any time, and very little repair was 
needed. He thought Mr. Owen might have given 
them his views with regard to hfts and hoists, because 
these formed a very important feature of factory build- 
ings. With regard to factory floors, he had found 
that paving them with Granolithic laid in situ was not 
nearly so good as laying artificial stone slabs about 
two feet square ; because when Granolithic once broke 
it was almost impossible to repair it satisfactorily, 
whereas with the slabs a broken one could be taken 
out and replaced in a very short time. He would also 
ask Mr. Owen whether he had found a flooring which 
would resist grease. It was a most important matter 
in factory construction, because there were factories 
in which grease largely predominated, and it seemed 
almost impossible to get a floor which would resist 
grease for any considerable period. He would also 
ask Mr. Owen regarding another point on which he had 
not touched. Did he advocate in these steel build- 
ings enclosing the steel work with concrete ? It 
seemed to him largely to depend on whether they had 
a “ sprinkler ” installation or not. The latter was 
rather expensive, but it rendered the building much 
more fire-resisting. He had seen a book which he 
thought would interest Mr. Owen and other members 
— namely, a Report on the fire which occurred at 
Edison’s phonograph works at West Orange, N.Y., 
on 9th December 1914, and the behaviour of the 
reinforced concrete therein. It would be particularly 
interesting to those gentlemen who advocated the use 
of reinforced concrete, for it contained illustrations 
showing the position of the reinforcing bars in some of 
the members after part of the factory had been 
destroyed. The Report had been prepared jointly by 
the National Fire Protection Association in conjunc- 
tion with the National Board of Fire Underwriters of 
America. Sir Wilham Lever had spoken about the 
cost of factories. The cost depended on the nature of 
the factory. He thought that a one-storey factory 
could be built in the simplest way for 3d. or less per 
cubic foot, A factory could certainly be built at this 
price which would comply with Sir William Lever’s 
requirements — ^for instance, a corrugated iron build- 
ing, with stanchions, which could be moved about 
to any position as desired and with all sorts of 
half-brick division walls in it — and so long as it was 
outside the Administrative County of London it 
would answer all requirements. But when it was a 
question of a factory to be built in London many 
storeys in height, and restricted by all sorts of local 
and County Council regulations, the cost would mount 

XX 
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up to about He believed that was the maximum, 
and for that they could do very well indeed. He bad 
great pleasure in supporting tbe vote of thanks to Mr. 
Owen. He bad beard with tbe greatest pleasure Sir 
Wilbam Lever’s remarks. He was at Port S unlig ht 
once, and made many drawings for an advertisement 
which Sir William sent out to Chicago years ago, and it 
gave him tbe greatest possible interest to see the place. 
If they had only a few more people like Sir W illia m 
Lever, the factory-designer would have an oppor- 
tunity, the operatives would be better housed, they 
would do more work, and the proprietor would get a 
better return for his money — m fact, evervbouy would 
be more satisfied. 

THE PRESIDENT (Air. Ernest Newtox, A.R.A.): 
Before putting this vote of thanks to the meeting, I 
w'ould like to express my personal thanks to Mr. Segar 
Owen for his very valuable Paper. It is a mistake, I 
think, to suppose that a severely practical building, 
desired only for material ends, is uninteresting to 
arcMtects. So long as the problem is tackled in the 
spirit sT^gested by Air. Owen, it seems to me that the 
nice adjustment of parts, and the careful considera- 
tion and arrangement of the different departments in 
absolutely the best possible manner, demand great 
skill and ability, and that if the varied and definite, 
requirements are met and a building perfect for its 
purpose residts, we get good and even expressive 
architectui'e. Air. Owen is fortunate in having been 
associated with Sir AVilliam Lever, who has done so 
much to improve the conditions of labour. If Sir 
W illiam had not devoted his life to manufacture, he 
would, I am sure, have made his name as an architect. 
AVe all know his keen interest in architecture, and all 
that he has done for it. I remember one day, at Port 
Sunlight, he told me he always wanted to be an archi- 
tect. I at once offered to change places with him ; 
but whether he thought I should be unfit to conduct 
his business, or whether he doubted his capacity to 
carry on mine, I do not know ; at any rate, the offer 
was not closed with, and I take this opportunity of 
telling Sir Wilham that it is still open ! I have very 
much pleasure in putting this vote of thanks to Air. 
Owen. 

The vote w'as carried by acclamation. 

Mr. segar OWEN, having acknowledged the vote 
of thanks, rephed to some of the points raised in the 
discussion. He was afraid, he said, he could not do 
justice that evening to Air. Alax Clarke’s long list of 
questions. AVith regard to calhng in experts, he could 
only say that when he had arrived at a point where 
he felt an expert was necessary, he had never yet had 
a client who refused to pay the fee if he were given a 
sufficient reason for calling in an expert. AAlth regard 
to reinforced-concrete buildings as factories, no 
general rule was possible ; it was a material more 
particularly suitable for special factories, and gener- 
ally it should be used for buildings in which no changes 
would be required. The provision in London con- 
cerning 250,000 cubic feet was quite ridiculous in some 


cases. In the warehouse Sir WiUiam referred to, one 
wall was within 10 feet of another, and the inter- 
vening space was continued up to the top of the 
building, and was useless. A special representation 
was made to the County Council, but was refused. 
AATth regard to engine beds swinging, it was not sug- 
gested that an engine bed received any support from 
its floor ; it must be solid and take up the thrust 
within itself, even if it were for a gas engine. If when 
it was put at the level of the first floor it was going to 
rock on its bed, then the spread and weight of the bed 
was wrong in proportion to the horse-power. AV^ith 
regard to hfts, he had found it difficult enough to 
get what he wanted to say into a little over an hour, 
and if he had dealt with hfts he should have kept 
the meeting longer still. AA'ith regard to the best 
oil-resisting material for flooring, he had it from Sir 
AA^ilham Lever that granite was perhaps the best. If 
for a small area, very hard vitreous tiles would resist 
grease. He agreed with Mr. Garbutt that the average 
height of factory chimneys was now about 200 feet. 
As regards costs, he thought it was labour and bye- 
laws which were their trouble at the present time. 


AIr. PERCIVAL M. FRASER [A.] writes : — 

In making the following criticisms on Mr. Owen’s 
Paper, I might mention that I suggested the reading of 
such a Paper last session when on the Practice Com- 
mittee. I understood that the Council rejected this 
suggestion, and was agreeably surprised, therefore, to 
find a Paper was to be read by a gentleman of special 
experience in this class of work, the subject being one 
which has not been dealt with in any form in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute. It is certainly one which 
takes a very important place in the architectural 
activities of the present day, and it is amazing that 
there is no book in the Institute Library dealing with 
any branch of the subject. 

The first general criticism I would make on Mr. 
Owen s Paper is that the lack of illustrations con- 
siderably depreciates its practical value, and that its 
worth would have been greatly enhanced even if it 
were iflustrated only with diagrams. 

I would question the advisability of a minimum road 
width of 100 feet. Such an unjustifiable waste of 
space would not be tolerated in any populous district. 
From this, and other indications in the Paper, one 
cannot help feehng that Air. Owen’s field of action, 
though comprehensive and important, has been never- 
theless hmited to the Port Sunhght Scheme, where a 
number of amenities obtain which it would be mis- 
leading to lay down as general rules. 

The author came rapidly down to the detail which 
he so much endeavoured to avoid, in describing so 
minutely the Administrative Department, which from 
the architect s point of view is comparatively unim- 
portant. In this description, however, he omitted to 
mention a vital factor, and one which greatly in- 
fluences the planning of this department — namely, the 
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necessity of segregating the sexes, upon which some 
hints would have been very welcome. 

With regard to the formation of social clubs and 
institutes in factory buildings, most attempts to instal 
anything of this sort are abortive. This more parti- 
cularly applies in populous districts, and in my ex- 
perience I can cite many cases where the buildings 
erected for this purpose were eventually either taken 
down as encumbrances, or used for workshops or stores. 
Even me.ssrooms, which have for their object the 
convenience and comfort of the workpeople, and in- 
directly may save them considerable expense, are by 
no means popular, and are better avoided, unless 
proved to be necessary. 

A Member asked Mr. Owen the pertinent question 
as to whether he would recommend ferro-concrete for 
factory buildings or not, as this is not clear from the 
Paper. I cannot find any practical guidance on this 
subject, which is of the first importance to architects 
engaged in factory buildings. It is hghtly touched 
upon in two paragraphs where the only recommenda- 
tion for its use appears to be for stores. The other 
constmctions for which the author mentions ferro- 
concrete as being suitable are those which scarcely 
come within the architect’s ken. 

In weighing the advantages of brick buildings, the 
author might have mentioned the value of heavy walls 
and piers in absorbing vibration where moving 
machinery is situated on floors above the groxmd. 

With regard to pavings, the author recommends 
maple blocks, but this paving is a himdred per cent, 
more costly than the many jointless pavings tmown by 
the generic name of “ stonewood,” which possess all 
the advantages of maple flooring for factories. There 
are other forms of patent floorings on the market of the 
granohthic type, which are invaluable for heavy wear, 
and are economical. The particular pavings men- 
tioned by the author are so well-known as to be 
scarcely worth setting forth. 

Cast-iron valley gutters are recommended, but these 
are not so good nor are they cheaper than asphalte 
gutters. 

The plan recommended by the author of using the 
internal columns as down-pipes, is one which cannot 
be too strongly condemned, and, except in abnormal 
circumstances, should never be adopted. The best 
form of roofing for almost all purposes, with the advan- 
tage that it is economical, consists of boarding sufii- 
ciently thick to span between the trusses (3-inch 
tongued boarding will span rigidly 12 feet) without the 
use of purhns. The advantages are : imbroken roof 
surfaces, good insulation, better lighting efiects, no 
lodgment for dust, slow-burning construction, and 
appearance ; moreover, it affords great advantages for 
the run of pipes and leads, and for the installation and 
efficient working of sprinklers. 

An excellent material for roof covering, which the 
author ought to have mentioned, is asbestos tiles and 
sheets, which are rapidly coming into vogue. They 
can be obtained in corrugated sheets, and are invalu- 


able for roofing boiler-houses and stores where cheap 
and non-combustible construction is essential. 

It should be the universal rule to provide T or H 
section tie-beams to steel trusses, and not the excep- 
tion, as one would gather from the author’s remarks. 

In connection with patent glazing, especially where 
adjoining flat roofs, the glass should be wired — i.e., 
reinforced with wire mesh. The extra cost of this glass 
is shght, and is amply compensated for by the saving 
in breakage and its fire-resisting quahties. 

The author appears to advocate sprinklers solely 
from the point of view of protecting buildings, but, of 
course, the incentive to instal sprinklers in the large * 
majority of cases is the reduction in insurance rates 
(amounting to as much as sixty per cent.), which when 
capitahsed constitutes a considerable economy, 
although in many cases they would cause in action as 
great damage as an outbreak of fire. Unquestionably 
the greater number of fires are got under by the use of 
chemical extincteurs and fire apphances, and if it were 
not for the corresponding saving in insurance rates, 
sprinklers, owing to their excessive cost, would be 
rarely employed. 

The subjects of protection against and means of 
escape from fiire are sufficient matter for a special 
Paper, as they are not commonly appreciated or 
understood. 

A hint as to the selection of fire-bricks for boiler 
settings would have been acceptable. This material, 
which the average architect, I am afraid, accepts 
bhndly from the builders’ merchant, is one which in a 
contract of any importance should receive most ex- 
haustive consideration and examination. 

One feels that the author is hardly justified in shelv- 
ing details of doors and windows and similar details- 
in so cursory a manner, whilst, on the other hand, he 
devotes a considerable amount of space to similar 
minutia;. 

The famihar tirade against Building Acts and By- 
laws was indulged in, and I regret that the system of 
hmiting discussion at the K.I.B.A. meetings afforded 
no opportunity to any member to defend these. It is 
simple and always acceptable to criticise destructively 
these regulations. They are, however, drawn up for 
the good of the community, though they must perforce 
act harshly in isolated individual cases. The real 
complaint is not against the By-laws, but against 
those who administer them. In London, where the 
Building Act is most stringent, building — to the well- 
informed architect — ^is not irksome or arbitrary, be- 
cause administered by duly qualified architects, who 
have the necessary courage and sympathy to interpret 
the Building Act for the benefit of the community. 
District council surveyors, however, have often no 
technical knowledge, and rarely, if ever, are they 
quahfied to deal with matters of building construction. 

The proposed London County Council regulations 
for ferro-concrete buildings are open to criticism, not 
on account of their stringency, but because there has 
been a foolish attempt to govern not only the design 
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of tte structure, but the manufacture of the materials 
and processes of construction, even going so far as to 
embody such clauses as the following : — 

Concrete shall be kept damp by means of wet sacking or be 
watered daily, Sundays and holidays included. 

Such regidations are, of course, grotesque. 

T would like to endorse the author’s remarks on 
engine beds. There are no existing rules or means of 
calculating engine beds. Engine designers standardise 
the beds for their machines, based either on a ratio to 
the horse power, or in proportion to the dead-weight of 
, the machine. 

I do not agree with the author that there are count- 
less works in this country which make the engine 
house their show-room. There is a very small percen- 
tage indeed which are at aU presentable. On the Con- 
tinent and in the States the greatest pride is taken in 
the appearance of the buildings in coimection with the 
power plant, which in England are generally disgrace- 
ful. 

The author laid only too little stress on the necessity 
of constantly testing materials. The architect who 
constructs factory buildings will find that he has to 
rely fully on his materials, and that stereotyped and 
orthodox safe loads for given materials cannot be 
blindly accepted if he wishes to give his chents full 
value for their outlay. There is no doubt that in 
factory construction the enterprising factory owner 
is willing to run a fair risk, and the architect who 
speciaUses must, in order to prepare an economical 
design, know his material in every sense of the word. 
This is a point which Sir William Lever so ably put to 
the meeting. He said in this connection that he 
could not understand the increasing cost of factory 
buildings, but one must make due allowance for the 
tremendous pressure at which the buildings are 
worked, involving far more costly construction owing 
to the concentration of heavy vibrating loads into 
small areas. 

Sir William Lever’s remarks as to the standardisa- 
tion of the cost per foot cube, of factory buildings, 
were of interest, but it is obvious that valuation per 
foot cube is and must be grossly misleading, and can 
mean nothing either to the architect or to the factory 
owner. A much better method of valuing is per yard 
super of floor space, and an even better one is the cost 
per unit of plant, such as is commonly employed in 
spinning mills and smaller buildings, and which archi- 
tects employ in church and school buildings in the 
form of valuation per head of occupants. 

A member asked for information as to a suitable 
paving to resist the action of grease, and I understood 
the reply was “ granite,” but in what form this should 
be used was not clear. Granite is undesirable in the 
majority of cases for reasons too obvious to mention. 
The best floor is a hardwood wood-block laid in suit- 
able asphalte direct on the concrete foundation inthout 
screeding. Practically no hardwood will suffer from 


the action of grease or fatty acids, and will stand for at 
least a generation. 

In conclusion I would suggest that there is scope for 
further papers on a subject of which Mr. Segar Owen 
merely touched the fringe. 

Mr. segar OWEN, to whom a proof of the above 
was submitted, writes : — ■ 

I have read with much interest Mr. Eraser’s com- 
munication with criticisms and suggestions on my 
Paper, and on some of the points he raises I should 
like to touch, but I am sure he will readily understand 
that in a Paper read in the period of one hour one can 
but ■■ merely touch the fringe ” of almost any subject. 

With regard both to the width of roads and the ad- 
ministrative departments of works, whilst naturally 
one is influenced by the ideal conditions at Port Sun- 
light, I was also speaking from experience gained in a 
wider field of commercial undertaking, and referred to 
works certainly not erected in populous districts. As to 
social clubs and institutes, I have found that in most 
cases these have been of the greatest advantage to the 
employees, who make constant use of these facilities. 

Patent floorings for factories I have not so far found 
particularly useful, or of any great advantage over 
some of the usual forms — which apparently I need 
hardly have referred to. 

In dealing with the subject of roofs, again I could 
do no more than outline general forms : to supple- 
ment these would have been quite possible, and then 
I might have described many other and cheaper 
methods of roof framing and coverings. 

On the question of the section of tie-member to steel 
roofs, I note that I made use of the word “ flat,” mean- 
ing '■ light ” steel members, but even the orinary T 
or H section tie-beam is not sufficient to steady these 
principals of large spans where carrying shafting — 
upon which subject that part of my Paper was dealing. 

I agree with Mr. Fraser that the subject of fire pro- 
tection requires a special Paper, but he is wrong in 
supposing that I advocated sprinklers solely, as he 
will notice that in the latter part of my Paper I spoke 
of hydrants, and other appliances. 

I note that Mr. Fraser does not consider that there 
are many engine-houses in this country that are 
made the showroom of the factory ; some day, per- 
haps, I may have the pleasure of showing him through 
a large number of engine-houses in the Midlands 
which certainly reach the level of showrooms. 

As regards firebricks for boiler settings, it will be 
generally found that locality plays such a large part 
in the selection of these bricks that any general infor- 
mation would be of only local interest. 

Mr. Fraser states that the subject of Factory Build- 
ings is one about which verv little has been written, 
and this is certainly the case ; therefore, generally it 
is experience and contact with these undertakings 
that chiefly guide one in this class of work. 
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KEYIEWS. 

HINDU AECHITECTUEE. 

The Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India : a Study of 
Indo-Aryan Civilisation. By E. B. Havell, author ol 
"'Indian Sculpture and Paintiny.” "" Indian 'Architecture." 
etc. With 176 illustiations and map. 4o. Bond. 1915. 
30.5. net. [.lohn Murray, Albemarle StrLet."] 

It is not surprising that the task of reviewing Mr. 
HaveU’s latest book should have been considered some- 
what outside the range of the average professional 
architect. The Preface and Introduction are devoted 
mainly to current Indian politics, discussing among 
other matters “ the soundness of the historical basis 
upon which the statecraft of the British Raj is built ” ; 
and a large part of the book is filled by the elaboration 
of theories about Indian religion, history, and social 
development which have little obvious concern with 
architecture, and must be wholly uninteUigible to pro- 
fessional architects who take no interest in the problems 
of Indian politics and religion, although ready to ex- 
amine a clear statement of the facts and principles of 
Hindu architecture. So it happens that I have been 
asked to notice Mr. Havell’s book, my life for more 
than forty years having been dedicated to the study of 
Indian subjects, both on the spot and in Europe. 

The author’s method of treatment invites argument 
and contradiction at almost every page. He is con- 
rinced that nearly everybody else is wrong, and is 
quite free from doubt as to the soundness of his own 
views. This J ournal is not the place for discussing Mr. 
HavelTs notions about Indian despotism, the history 
of Buddhism, the constitution of village communities, 
and other non-architectural topics which occupy so 
large a space in his book. It must sufiice to say that 
there is reason to believe that his opinions in many 
cases are mistaken, and that it would be easy to criti- 
cise them destructively. One particularly aggressive 
paragraph may be quoted. 

Indo-Aryan art,” Mr. Havell observes, “ was 
Greek because it was born of the common parent of 
European and Indian civilisation. Greek art re- 
mained a child always, with childish dreams of life and 
beauty. Let us ever cherish those dreams of child- 
hood which belong to the springtide of humanity. But 
the art of India grew to maturity and put away 
childish things. The art of Gandhara [scdl., the well- 
known Graeco-Buddhist sculptures from Peshawar] 
was her plaything as a child.” 

Mr. Havell’s books all produce on me the impression 
of glorified pamphlets, written to further certain views 
or purposes with reference to current controversies, 
and consequently disfigured by needlessly provocative 
passages like that quoted. Although the manner of 
the books suggests the idea of a pamphlet, they ex- 
hibit deep knowledge of Indian art, contain pages of 
real eloquence, and are invariably magnificently illus- 
trated by well-chosen and weU-executed plates and 
figures. Readers who may be offended by the text 
may- always be assured of both pleasure and profit from 
study of the illustrations. 


I shall confine my- remarks to architecture only. 
The book now reviewed, it should be noted, is not a 
work altogether independent. It is “ supplementary 
to Indian Architecture : its Psychology, Structure, and 
History, which dealt with the Muhammadan and 
British periods,” and was published in 1913. The 
earlier book is more likely to interest European archi- 
tects than the new volume, which treats of the ancient 
pre-Muhammadan Hindu buildings. Practically those 
extant are all temples or rehgious edifices of one sort or 
another. Those buildings, while always extremely 
curious and original, and often beautiful, are so utterly 
remote in purpose, feeling, plan, and decoration from 
European monuments in any”^ style that they cannot 
well offer suggestions for the guidance of an architec- 
tural student outside of India. The Muhammadan 
edifices which form the main subj ect of the earlier book 
appeal much more forcibly- to European professional 
sympathy. Domes and pointed arches are no 
strangers west of Suez, whereas distinctively Hindu 
forms seem so outlandish that they leave European 
students cold, as a rule. Few people can share fully 
the ardent enthusiasm of Mr. Havell, who is more 
Indian than the Indians, or even the more chastened 
admiration of Fergusson, who was the first to prove 
the right of Hindu architecture to claim serious study 
on its merits as a noble branch of art, which it is. 

The author is right in affirming that Fergusson’s 
classification of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu temples as 
representing different epochs of art or different schools 
of artistic expression is entirely fallacious. The criti- 
cism, although true, is not new. Buhler many years 
ago pointed out that all the indigenous Indian re- 
ligions use the same symbols, and to a large extent the 
same architectural forms. It is a mistake to speak of 
“ Buddhist railings,” to suppose that stupas, or domed 
cupolas for the enshrinement of relics or for marking 
sacred spots, are solely Buddhist, and so forth. I may, 
perhaps, without undue egotism, quote the remarks on 
the subject in my History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, published in 1911 : — 

“ But, although all Indian art is religious, it is a 
mistake to suppose that styde was dependent on creed. 
Fergusson’s classical History of Indian Architecture is 
grievously marred by the erroneous assumption that 
distinct Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu styles existed. 
Style, which M. Le Bon regards as an affair of race, is 
more conveniently considered as a function of time and 
space, varying according to the date and locality of the 
work. There is no such thing, for example, as a Jain 
style of architecture. The stupas of the Jains were in- 
distinguishable in form from those of the Buddhists, 
and a Jain curvilinear steeple is identical in outline 
with that of a Brahmanical temple. IrVorks of art, in- 
cluding architecture, should be classified with regard 
to their age and geographical position, not according to 
the creed for the service of which they were designed.” 

That passage, I venture to think, lays down a sound 
principle for the classification of styles, whether in 
India or elsewhere. 
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Mr. Havell is rather impatient of the discussion of 
local or chronological styles or schools. Such discus- 
sion is to him anathema, as being merely “ archseo- 
logical.” He concerns himself almost exclusively with 
the supposed symbolism of Hindu architecture, for 
which very slight evidence is offered, and loves to give 
his fancy free play in interpreting the forms of build- 
ings as being full of poetical and philosophical sym- 
bolism. “ India,” he declares, “ has never known any 
style that can be called architectural but one — and that 
is Indo- Aryan.” The name so given implies a dis- 
putable ethnological theory, or rather a series of theo- 
ries. He treats aU his own subjective interpretations 
as proved facts, although they are naturally much less 
convincing to other people than they are to his poetic 
imagination. 

Mr. Havell sees symbolism everywhere. It was the 
practice in ancient India to surround 'a sacred monu- 
ment or object with a stone railing, which served the 
commonplace purposes of a fence, and was also sup- 
posed to keep away evil spirits. The early plain ex- 
amples are simply copies of an ordinary wooden post 
and rails. Some have only three bars or rails, others 
which the builder made higher have four raUs. But 
to our author the diflerence between three rails and 
four i.s a matter of deep philosophy. 

“ The three bars of the rail,” he tells us, “ meant the 
three positions of the sun, at its rising, at its zenith, and 
at its setting — and hence a spiritual defence, for these 
three were the three times of daily prayer — only the 
Buddhists called them Buddha, Sangha [the Order 
of Monks], and Dharma [the Law of Duty], instead of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, according to the orthodox 
Brahman formula. Four bars to the Brahman meant 
the four Vedas, the depository of the sacred traditions 
of the Aryan race ; the Buddhists jexplained them as 
the four events in the life of the Blessed One — the 
Nativity, the Enlightenment, the First Sermon at 
Benares, and his Death, or Pari-Nirvana.” 

How can Mr. Havell possibly have learned all this 
esoteric lore, and where is the proof of his assertions ? 
The book does not supply the answers to the questions, 
and I do not know where to find them if they exist. 
Similar queries are constantly suggested by many 
passages. Authority for assertions is given very 
sparingly. 

As a matter of fact, India exhibits examples of many 
different styles of Hindu architecture, although, of 
course, all of them have much in common. Those 
styles vary both locally, from province to province, 
and chronologically, from age to age. Any author 
who wishes to make the subject of Hindu architecture 
intelligible must classify the different forms or styles of 
building and give them names. Fergusson made the 
attempt to do so some forty years ago with so much 
success that his nomenclature has been generally 
adopted. But, being a pioneer, he naturally made 
mistakes, of which the most serious has been com- 
mented on above. He noticed that Indian temples 
obviously fall into two main cla.sses. One, which he 


called Indo- Aryan, prevails in Northern India and is 
characterised by the bulging steeple with curvilinear 
vertical ribs. The other, which he called Dravidian, 
prevails in the peninsula to the south of the Nerbudda 
river, and is characterised by a straight-lined tower 
divided into stories by horizontal bands, and sur- 
mounted by either a barrel-roofed ridge or a small 
dome. Nobody can fail to recognise the ob^dous diffe- 
rences between the two classes of buildings, and it is 
certain that examples of one class very rarely intrude 
into the province of the other. The distinction con- 
sequently affords a convenient and reasonable mode 
of classification in accordance with undisputed facts. 
The name Dravidian, when understood in a territorial 
sense as equivalent to South Indian, is unobjection- 
able, but the name Indo-Aryan is open to criticism as 
implying controversial theories. It would be better 
to substitute for it the non-committal term Northern 
or North Indian. 


Mr. Havell, while unable to deny the patent fact 
that the “ vertical ” form belongs almost exclusively 
to Northern, and the “ horizontal ” form to Southern 
India, refuses to regard the distinction as one of 
style. Both forms according to him are “ Indo- 
Aryan,” and differ only in their symbolism, the 
” vertical ” form expressing the idea of the Deity con- 
ceived as the beneficent, protecting Vishnu, and the 
“ horizontal ” form expressing the idea of the Deity 
conceived as the terrible, destroying Siva. He thinks 
that the geographical distribution of the two forms is 
accounted for by the alleged preference for Vishnu 
worship in the North and for Siva worship in the South. 
He goes on to say : “ As a ‘ Vishnu ’ shrine may be 
Buddhist, so it may also be Saivaite, for Siva to Saiva- 
ites is Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It is the image for 
which the shrine is built which determines the form of 


the latter.” The doctrine is not easy to grasp, and 
certainly fails to afford a basis for the convenient 
classification and study of the actual buildings. It is, 
moreover, founded on various disputable and un- 
proved assumptions which cannot be discussed here. 
It is impossible to study scientifically, that is to say, 
systematically and accurately, the architecture of a 
vast country, including remains extending over more 
than two thousand years, without the help of a simple 
classification and manageable nomenclature. WhOe 
we may recognise that an Early English church ex- 
hibits much the same symbolism as a Perpendicular 
one, we need to distinguish the two buildings as diverse 
architectural forms, and similar necessity is felt in dis- 
cussing the architecture of any country. In India, 
both the Northern and the Southern styles have each 
many subdivisions, while intermediate forms also 
exist. It is impossible to go into details here, but I 
may note that M. Jouveau-Dubreuil in his valuable 
work, entitled Archeologie du Sud de VInde (Paris, 
1914), distinguishes five sub-styles in a portion of the 
peninsula, namely, Pallava, Chola, Pandya, Bijanagar, 
and Madura. Sirnilar subdivision is necessary in the 


North. 
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Only one more topic can be briefly noticed. Mr. 
Haveil bolds that Indo-Mubammedan architecture is 
essentially a continuous development of Hindu crafts- 
manship, and that it must not be regarded as being in 
the main a foreign importation. He goes so far as to 
assert that in India “ neither the political nor reli- 
gious leaders of Islam showed any bias towards foreign 
architectural fashions ” ; and again that : “ Indo- 
Muhammedan architecture belonged root and branch 
to India’s own tree.” “ It is, I think, quite certain,” 
he observes, “ that the Persian or Tartar ‘ bulbous ’ 
dome derives from the Indian Buddhist domed canopy 
and shrine.” That view, in my judgment, is erioneou^. 
The history of the dome in Persia and India has been 
investigated lately by several capable authors, and the 
Persian fihation of the Indian forms has been clearly 
established. The most recent of those authors, Mr. 
K. A. C. Cresswell (Asiatic Review, November Iflll, 
and elsewhere), has traced conclusively the history of 
the Indo-Muhammedan double dome back to the budd- 
ings of Timur (Tamerlane) in Samarkand (circa a.d. 
1400). But, although that is true, it is also true that 
the Indian edifices have at least three peculiarities of 
Hindu origin, namely : (1) the form of the pinnacles in 
many cases ; (2) the inverted lotus which crowns the 
Taj and certain other buildings ; and (3) the plan, with 
four smaller chambers grouped round one central dome 
chamber. That plan is to be seen in the mausoleums 
of Humajdin and KhSn KhSnan as well as at the Taj. 

Although many of Mr. Havell’s opinions appear to 
nie to be erroneous, I desire to acknowledge freely that 
his books are of high value, because they have forced 
critics to recognise, somewhat against the grain, that 
Indian artists in architecture, painting, and sculpture 
have done great things. However much one may dis- 
agree with Mr. Haveil, his vigorous eloquence compels 
thought and forbids an indolent acquiescence in the 
formulas of earlier writers. The prophet of a new doc- 
trine must needs exalt his mission, and consuming en- 
thusiasm cannot well avoid a certain amount of aggres- 
siveness in manner and extravagance in expression. 

ViifCKNT A. Smith. 

TWO PANELLED BOOMS. 

^ K toria and Albert Museum : Department of Woodwork. The 
I rinelled Dooms ; I. The Bromley Room , II. The CU^ord’s 
Dm Room. In separate vriume.’’. fid. each. 

liiere have recently been issued from the Victoria 
iind Albert Museum, Department of Woodwork, two 
small quarto booklets, which are admirable examples, 
both in themselves and in what they illustrate, of how 
an art museum can be really “ educational ” (dread 
Word !), These deal respectively with the two 
Panelled Booms : I. The Bromley Room, and II. The 
Clifford’s Inn Room. Each book contains a concise 
historv of the room, giving dates and all that is known 
to its ownership ; a faithful description of its con- 
dition at the time of removal, and a complete bibho- 
graphy of works from which information has been or 
be derived. Each also is fully illustrated by 
photographs and measured drawings. One may. 


perhaps, regret that these last are to so small a scale ; 
but such criticism is impossible when one finds that 
the price of the book, in very neat boards, is sixpence. 

Whilst each book is independently valuable their 
comparison is extremely interesting, for one illustrates 
almost the end of the older system of domestic treat- 
ment, the other the complete change of system before 
the expiration of the same century ; and both are 
fine examples. In Bromley House we have the old 
method of panelling, a method founded originally on 
making the panel no wider than the plank from which 
it was cut. Already Italian influence is evident in all 
the detail, but “ proportion ” had not been studied 
as it was by the Itahans and by their later English 
followers. This is very striking in placing side by 
side the two general views (frontispieces). In the 
Bromley example the pilasters do little to express the 
height ; the division of the panels is regardless of pro- 
portion. On the other hand, in the Clifford’s Inn 
Boom, one sees at a glance that proportion has be- 
come the first consideration. The architect is there ; 
he has come into existence and has perceived that 
“ classic ” architecture demands proportion. The 
panels are now “ glued-up ” to such width as may 
serve his purpose ; and his bold bolection mouldings 
(possible with improved tools) give well-defined ver- 
tical lines. The result is that the room, only 9 feet 
10 inches high, has a dignity of its own. 

This same room, however, exemplifies the intro- 
duction of a peculiarly English vice, that of applied 
carving, which came about through designing stone 
forms for woodwork, and which is an imdoubted weak- 
ness — one which has had much to answer for in later 
times. Where, in this Bromley Boom, the carver had 
to deal with the mouldings, large or small, he showed, 
as in other examples of the Wren period, remarkable 
talent for preserving the sections, or even expressing 
them. But the applied carving, often beautiful in 
itself, was, after all, a stuclc-cm addition. 

To go back to the earher example, the Bromley 
Boom. It is worth while to look carefully at the 
heraldic centre panel of the overmantel of the fine 
chimney-piece. This is a particidarly good example 
of the decorative treatment of Heraldry : the space 
well filled, the parts well balanced, the animal sup- 
porters vigorous and stark. 

But perhaps the greatest value of these books is to 
bring home to tho.se whom it may concern the educa- 
tive advantage of producing a whole, instead of 
scattered fragments, for exhibition. Even the im- 
trained can acquire more correct artistic and histori- 
cal knowledge in ten minutes in one of these rooms 
than he could learn in ten weeks wandering among 
fragmentary samples. It should be the aim of such 
museums to show not scattered examples of detail, 
but their practical application in conditions as hke as 
may be to those for winch they were originally wrought. 
Tne books are beautifully printed, and are probably 
the best sixpennyworth that ever found their way 
to the Library shelves. 

J. D. Ckace {Hon. A.] 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 

Individuality. By C. F. A. Voysey. 8o. Land. 1915. 35. 6t/. 
net. [C'Jiayman <C- //«/?.] 

" Out of the fulness of the heart, the tongue 
speaks.” This is a hook not merely for the architect, 
but for all who find the world too much upon them. 
■■ I have written these chapters in the earnest hope of 
encouraging my fellow-men to believe and feel the 
creative spirit within each and every one, which — 
while stimulating thought — leads on to mutual sym- 
pathy and true union. " So runs the preface. In these 
chapters the case for individuahsm is presented and 
earnestly advocated, liberty for each man to work out 
his own salvation according to the capability that may 
be in him, and this Mr. Voysey maintains is omni- 
present but sadly obstructed by the collectivism and 
materialism of the age. One chapter is devoted to the 
practical application of ethical ideas. It is impossible 
not to be touched by such sincere pleading, and 
almost one is persuaded that the individualist needs 
this defence. But does he ? Has he not — let us con- 
fine ourselves to architecture — been having it all his 
own way these 500 years or so gone past ? And in 
the remoter ages, was not his appearance the symp- 
tom of the beginnings of decay? Greek architecture 
had reached its zenith when the name of Pheidias is 
proclaimed. Byzantine art progresses no further after 
the day of Anthemius of Tralles. In Gothic architec- 
ture w'e see the same causes producing the same result. 
In the thirteenth century the Guilds worked as a cor- 
porate body. In the fourteenth they gradually 
generated specialists ; there emerges the carver, the 
tomb-maker, the sculptor, the metal-founder, the 
artist in stained glass — and the heyday of Gothic 
vigour and progress is ov'er. Hr. Voysey has no good 
word to say of the Renaissance — where the individual 
is in excelsis— and indeed ever since the time of 
Brunelleschi the famous buildings in Europe bear the 
name of their creators. And the atrophy of the Re- 
naissance is due to the prominence of individualism. 
It started wuth a great guild tradition behind it, which 
it gi-adually crushed out of existence, and it became 
stiffer and more frozen as the communal element got 
eliminated. In Sir Christopher Wren’s time there 
was no lack of individuality in the minor parts of his 
design — individuality of the craftsman — but when we 
reach Dean Aldrich w'e have reached exhaustion. The 
predominant individual drained its vitality. 

This, Mr. Voysey would claim, is the abu.se of in- 
dividuahsm ; but it seems to be the inevitable result. 
Titian and Michaelangelo left nothing to follow — 
indivudual art, in their directions, had reached its cul- 
mination — the individual, standing alone, produces 
effects that are sporadic and sterile. It is when he 
is backed up by fellow-workers, with a body of opinion 
behind him, that he succeeds in creating vital art. The 
Gothic revivalists had the awakened Church and the 
national conscience behind them, giving fife to the 
works of the architects of the mid-nineteenth century. 
The Pre-Raphaelites were a group : Morris, Philip 


Webb, and Burne-Jones were a triad : their force was 
due in great measure to association. Collectivism, as 
I understand it, is not incompatible with individual 
effort ; its attempted restrictions are incessantly 
challenged and rebelled against, it generates indi- 
vidual activity and resistance, and, to some degree, 
clears the ground for such action. We need never fear 
for the individual becoming extinct. 

It is easy to exclaim against the materiahsm of the 
age — not so easy to be fair towards it. The last cen- 
tury saw a phenomenal outburst of scientific know- 
ledge and mechanical energy. With the violence of 
inexperienced youth. Science insisted on flinging open 
the doors of the shrines containing our most sacred 
ideals, and demonstrating that there were no idols 
therein. All that could not yield to the logic of the 
laboratory was pronounced non-existent or relegated 
to the land of dreams, and these stalwarts had to be 
met on their own ground. They w'ere individuals 
with a vengeance, pulling out the lynch-pins of the 
social fabric, crying “ the truth, we will have the truth, 
though the heavens fall.” In an age of doubt and 
perplexity it is something to have hard facts and 
mechanical theories to go upon, and the science of 
political economy — with the element of human nature 
left out of it — had a kind of mathematical complete- 
ness, grateful in the welter of disintegrated opinion. 
Out of this wreckage rose Pity, and the earnest desire 
to put our house in human order so far as we could 
understand. Hospitals were enlarged, schools were 
built on every hand : there shall be no sick but the 
incurable, no one shall enter on life neglectedly 
ignorant. Picture galleries and museums shall collect 
and exhibit to rich and poor ahke the masterpieces 
that have been created in all ages and in all countries, 
libraries shall open the world of thought to whoever 
may choose to consult them. When the assessment of 
the nineteenth century comes to be made, I believe the 
humanity on the one side of the balance will outweigh 
the materialism collected for the other. 

Mr. Voysey will say that all this is compatible with 
his plea for a greater scope and tolerance for indivi- 
duahty, and the question must be referred to the 
readers of his book — it is a book that shoifld be read 
as a valuable contribution to the literature of social 
ethics — as to where the answer should lie. 

Halsey Ricardo [P-] 


Books Received. 

\ aluationB. A Text-book on Valuation applied to the Sale and Pur- 
chase of Freehold, Lifehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, 
Assessments under Finance Act, 1910, Enfranchisement of Copyhold 
Estate, Assessments for Rating Purposes, Compensation on Com- 
pulsory Purchase, and Valuations for .Advances on Mortgage. By 
Samuel Skrimshire. F.S.L With nearly 200 fully worked exan^les. 
8o. Ixmd. 1915. 10s. 6d. net. IE. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57 Hay- 

market. S.W.] 

Fire Trats with Glass. Nos. 197 and 198 of the “ Red Books ” of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee. Reports of Tests with 
Window Openings filled in with Wired Glass. 2 Reports. 2s. W- 
each. [British Fire Prevention Committee, 8 Waterloo Place, Pa 
Mall.] 
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CHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Tenth List.* 

Killed in Action. 

Lowes, Albert Edward [Associate, elected Jan. 
1914], A.S.C. attached to the 6th Northumberland 
Eusihers, reported killed in action on 26th April. 
Mr. Lowes, who was twenty-seven years of age, served his 
articles with Mr. Holford, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was 
afterwards with Messrs. Marshall & Tweedie, of that city, and 
1 ater with Messrs. Bradshaw Gass & Hope. He was a draughts- 
man of exceptional ability, and was awarded the Glover 
Travelling Studentship in 1912. 

Died on Sercice. 

Hoyle, MLlfred [Associate, elected 1910], invalided 
home, suffering from shock and pneumonia, after 
four months in the trenehe.s with the British Army 
in France. Died in Netley Hospital. 

Mr. Hoyle began his architectural training at King’s College, 
Division of Architecture, and was afterwards an improver with 
Messrs. Stratton & Lucas. From 1S06-10 he was in the office 
of llr. GeoSry Lucas, the latter part of the time as chief 
assistant. Later, until he joined the Array, he was with Mr. 
C. E. Mallows. 

Wounded in Action. 

Broad, Kenneth S. [Associate^ 2nd Lieut. 2nd Lein- 
ster Regiment, reported wounded in the casualty 
list.s of the Expeditionary Force in France, under 
date 24th April. 

On War Service 

The following is the Tenth List of Members, Licen- 
tiates, and Students on War Service, the total to date 
being 41 Fellows, 254 Associates, 101 Licentiates, 

I Hon. Associate, and 137 Students ; 

Fpxlows. 

Oirbett, A. E. : 2nd Lieut., 11th Bn. Border Regt. 

Knowles, \V. H. : Captain, 1st Northumberland Bde., R.F.A. 
Aobbs, Percy E. : Captain, 17th Northumberland Fusiliers. 
•Summerhayes, E. : Major, Camp Commandant, Common- 
wealth Military Forces, Rottnest, W.A. 

Associmes. 

Barry, F. Renton, jun. ; 2/5 Bn. East Surrey Regt. 
t arter, \V. A. T. ; Hants (T.) R.E. 

Che.ston, J. A. : H.A.C. 

l>awson, N. J. : Captain, 1st Mtd. Biv. A.S.C. 

, * Lists will be found in the Journal for 26 Sept., 

II Ort., 7 Nov., 21 Nov., 9 Jan., 23 Jan., 6 March, 3 April, and 
•14 April. 


Douglas, A. Houston : H.A.C. 

Earle, Frank : Captain. Staff R.E. Services. 

Harvey, D. : R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Hirghes, T. Harold : 2nd Lieut., Artists' Rifles. 

Mann, H. W. : Sergt., Essex Yeomanry. 

Pilling, P. C. : Captain, Imyal North Lancs. (T.). 

Procter, John C. : 2nd Lieut., 13th Gloucestershire Rogt. 
Tyrwhitt, Thomas : R.N.A.S. 


LiCEXTIiTE. 


Beattie-Brown, Wm. : 2nd Lieut., 17th Bn. Northumberlaml 
Fusiliers. 

Sttidexts. 

Dixon, C. B. : Lieut., 13th Bn. York and Lancs. Regt. 
Hamilton, T. C. ; 2nd Lieut., 23rd Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Kay, Mitehell C. : London Scottish. 

Lyne, Edgar, jun. : R.N.A.S. 


The Architectural Profession and the War. 

The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., in 
bringing to a close the discussion* on the Annual Report 
last Monday, referred to the statement in the Report 
that over 1,200 members of the architectural profes- 
sion were now embodied in the various branches of 
the Services, and said : 

I do not know if this includes all those who are of 
military age ; but if not, if there are any who are hesi- 
tating, let them hesitate no longer. Well, gentlemen, 
this is a grand record, and we are very proud of these 
young me», gently nurtured and following a peaceful 
profession, w'ho, without a moment’s hesitation, have 
thrown aside all thought of personal comfort, all 
thought of their future career, and have gone out to 
fight in the most terrible war that the world has ever 
known. We cannot think too highly of these men. 
We are apt to take these things as a matter of course 
and say, “ Twelve hundred of our fellows have gone ” ; 
but it means so much, and, personally, I cannot speak 
of it without the deepest emotion. I think it will 
interest you to know that of the students of the Royal 
Academy Schools no fewer than 84 per cent, have 
gone. I cannot give you the history of the few that 
are left, whether they are too young or not I do not 
know ; but it practically comes to this, that at the 
Academy Schools there are no architectural students 
left. In connection with recruiting, the Archi- 
tectural Association have done splendid work ; their 
activities in this direction have deprived them of 
their President and practically all their students, and 
although they are gallantly continuing their school for 
students under mihtary age, Tufton Street has become 
a Recruiting Centre rather than a School of Archi- 
tecture. It has been suggested in more than one 
quarter that the names of those who have become 
soldiers and sailors should be permanently recorded 
in this building, and definite proposals wiU be placed 
before the Council in order that this may be done. 
The Editor of the Journal, 3Ir. Northover, has taken 
great pains to compile a complete and correct hst, and 
he hopes that anyone who is aware of omissions or 
inaccuracies wiU communicate with him at once. I 
should like to say in this respect that we want the 

♦ To be published in the next issue. 
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names of all who are serving, whether they are 
assistants, or pupils, or practising architects — not 
necessarily members of this Institute, or of any Society 
at all. If all architects, or architect-students, will send 
their names to Mr. Northover he will know how to 
deal with them. I think we shall find, if everybody 
takes that trouble, that instead of 1,200 we shall have 
1,500 or 1,600 names. 

It is unnecessary to say that our young men have 
not gone to fight so that we old ones can carry on our 
“■ business as usual ” in peace and security. Unques- 
tionably there are difficult times before us, and we who 
are too old to fight will have other burdens laid upon 
us. from which we shall not shrink. We must do what 
we can to stick together and help one another. And 
in this connection I would appeal to all those who can 
do so to contribute, without delay, to the War Relief 
Fund so ably administered by the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society and members of the War Committee. Of 
course, 1 know that work has dwindled practically to 
nothing in many offices ; but, on the other hand, the 
War has brought a good deal of extra work to some 
men, and there are others whose work has been done 
in happier times. It is to these especially that I 
appeal to give as liberally as they possibly can to this 
War Fund. 

I cannot conclude without a reference to the work 
of some of the Committees recorded in the Report. 
Where everyone has worked so hard and so loyally, it 
is difficult to discriminate ; but I feel I must be 
allowed to make a brief reference to the work of the War 
Committees. Both have had their share of hard work, 
but by the force of circumstances the Professional 
Employment Committee has been able to show most 
results! On these Committees we have had not only 
our own members, but members of the Society of 
Architects, and architects attached to no Society, and 
they have done most useful and constructive work. 
They have helped a considerable number of architects 
already ; and there is a scheme on foot which will help 
a good many more, and if it is not too late perhaps 
Mr. Lanchester would give us a few remarks in con- 
nection with it. It will help many architects who are 
really in distress on account of the War. Mr. Lan- 
chester, Mr. Tubbs, and Mr. Dircks will forgive me for 
mentioning their names as specially devoted workers. 
If I were to give you a list of all the members of these 
committees and sub-committees whom I could single 
out as devoted workers I should keep you here for a 
very long time. 

In conclusion, I also wish to thank the Council 
for their loyal support during what has been an 
abnormal and, in some way.s, a difficult year. And, 
although I know he would prefer not to be mentioned, 
I cannot resist expressing my thanks to Mr. Mac- 
Ahster, who works so unobtrusively that until one 
becomes President one does not realise how much the 
Institute owes to him. And this keen devotion to the 
interests of the Institute shown by Mr. MacAlister 
finds an echo in all members of the staff. 


The War : Civic Survey Work for Architects. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, in response to the Presi- 
dent’s invitation at the Annual General Meeting, 
gave some account of the steps being taken by the 
Professional Employment Sub-Committee of the 
Architects’ War Committee to set on foot Civic 
Survey work as a measure of relief for architects whose 
ordinary work is suspended owing to the War. 

Mr. Lanchester said that when, as a member of the 
Professional Employment Sub-Committee, he made 
enquiries, he found that there was great need of a 
form of employment suited to architects which would 
produce some useful work that would be of recognised 
value after the War. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that one of the best forms of employment 
was to help to replace the collection of Civic Survey 
drawings which was lost on its way to India in the 
Clan Grant owing to the sinking of the vessel by the 
Emden. The work interested the Committee so much 
that they realised the possibilities of Civic Survey 
work throughout the country as a valuable prepara- 
tion — and one which had been maintained by eminent 
authorities as an indispensable preparation — for town- 
planning schemes. It was realised that there was an 
opportunity here for architects to engage in this class 
of work as a preparation for the town planning of the 
future. The Committee, on their own account, and 
out of their own fimds, began to employ those who 
were in need. But it soon became apparent that the 
work was beyond the scope of any fimds which they 
could hope to have at their disposal. They therefore 
approached the Government^ — and members would 
appreciate the slowness of the operation of moving a 
Government — and after many discussions and inter- 
views the Government was persuaded to make a 
grant, though only a small one. It was a grant for 
work by professional men in difficulties, and for this 
work £2 a week was offered, just to tide them over 
the present difficult period. Two conditions the 
Government attached to its offer — namely, that the 
work should be in the hands of competent directors, 
and that the approval of the local authorities con- 
cerned should be obtained. The last condition was 
rather a difficult one, because in some places a number 
of different local authorities had to be approached and 
convinced. But they had seen the Secretary of the 
Government Committee, and he encouraged them to 
hope that if they could get the approbation of some of 
the large central societies representative of local 
authorities, such as for Greater London, for Birming- 
ham and district, and -other districts, that would satisfy 
the Government requirements in tliis regard. In that 
way they would be able to cover a large area at one 
stroke. Through Mr. Aldridge, who was holding 
conferences of these societies, the Committee had 
obtained general approval from that representing 
Greater London, so that as soon as they could get their 
organisation together they would be able to ask the 
Government to help them by making the grant above 
alluded to. Though only a small grant, they hoped it 
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would be of assistance to those who were really in 
straits. He thought this was satisfactory, and that 
the Committee had set on foot a valuable work. But 
they need not stop there ; they might go on and try to 
extend the scope of work of this class. But so far they 
had the reception of the Government that archi- 
tects were entitled to be considered, especially owing 
to the necessity which the Government had been 
under of stopping building works. 

American Feeling on the War. 

Mr. Chpston Sturgis, President of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, in a recent letter to the President 
R.I.B.A., writes : — 

Our hearts are with you in the splendid struggle 
England is making, and the example she is putting 
before the world of that fine courage which is the out- 
come of a conviction of the right.” 

The late Philip Webb. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last Monday, 
before the ordinary business of the evening was pro- 
ceeded mth, a resolution was passed expressing the 
Institute’s deep regret at the loss the profession has 
suffered hy the death of Mr. Phihp Webb, and eloquent 
tribute was paid by various speakers to the character 
and genius of the late architect. 

Mr. E. Gcjy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, said : I 
am sure all our members will have noticed in the 
papers a fortnight ago the report of the death of a 
great architect, Mr. Philip Webb. Though Mr. Webb 
was not a member of our Institute, we all of us have 
a very great admiration for his work as an architect. 
He was a pioneer in the early days, and he has left a 
great mark upon Enghsh architecture. I beg to pro- 
pose the following resolution : 

That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desires to express its deep regret at the death 
of Mr. Phihp Webb, and to record its high 
appreciation of his distinguished career, and 
admiration for his artistic achievements in 
architecture and decoration.” 

The President : I will ask Professor Lethaby to 
second that resolution. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby [E’.J : It is very difficult 
or me to do so. Sir, because Mr. Phihp Webb 
Was one whom I looked on with what may seem 
extravagant admiration. Of course he lived lat- 

y ’ indeed throughout all his career, so quietly 

at We know httle about him. But, to my own 
mind, he was a great force, and also that somewhat 
as onishing thing, a great man — in fact, with one 
exception, the greatest man I have ever had the 
c ance or fortune to come into contact with in any 
attempts in Enghsh building in the 
ast half-century come to be analysed, I think it will 
e found in an extraordinary degree how Phihp Webb 
a once, in the early days, in his first works, when he 
\vas twenty-eight, twenty-nine, or thirty years of age, 
f id the same sort of work which he did towards the end 


of his long hfe ; and that he set the pattern for what 
became the ambition in building in the latter end of 
the nineteenth century. As Mr. Mackail well knows, he 
foredid everything which was done by everybodv 
else. The red-brick house, the treatment of the sash- 
window, the attempt to deal with modem practical 
requirements in a modern and — if one may use 
that dreadful word—” artistic ” way, aU seemed his 
inventions. And in detail, if one traces it right up — 
in a more or less archaeological manner — you fin d that 
he anticipated everything which came to be done 
later — and not only so in architecture, but in the 
decorative arts. In fact, aU that the Arts and Crafts 
people tried to do appears to have been handled 
by Webb twenty or thirty years before they made 
that effort. And not only was he a great building 
architect and a great decorative architect, but 
he was a most wonderfully gifted draughtsman, 
especially of animal forms. He was a sort of born 
lover of animals, and was led by his nature into draw- 
ing them in a very sympathetic and wonderful way : 
so that, within the hmitations of his output, he was one 
of the great animal draughtsmen of his time in Eng- 
land. I wish I could give you some picture of his 
remarkable gifts and attainments. It partly hinged 
on the time of his birth ; he was born into a great 
enthusiasm, in the early middle period of the nine- 
teenth century, when he fell in with a group of gifted 
men who, in an extraordinary way, became one- 
minded, so that we cannot tell where the work of one 
man began and the work of another finished ; the 
work of Webb, Morris, and Burne-Jones was so inter- 
weaved. That is one little point perhaps that might 
have a general apphcation ; it is the need we must all 
feel for closer association, the need of groups for sym- 
pathy and co-operation, for stimulating one another 
on in our hard career. 

Mr. J. W. Mackail, LL.D. : I feel under a great 
obhgation to your President for the courtesy with 
which he has allowed me, though not a member of the 
Institute nor an architect, to add a few words from 
perhaps a rather different point of view to those which 
have been already so well spoken by those who are 
quahfied, as I am not, to speak of Philip Webb’s ivork 
and genius as an architect. But it so happens that, 
though I cannot say I was one of Webb’s intimate 
friends, and indeed saw very httle of him, yet *I have 
moved for many years in the closest intimacy with 
those who were his closest friends and whose fives I 
have helped to chronicle. And from that know- 
ledge, together with the personal knowledge that I 
was fortunate enough to have of Webb himself, it is 
possible not only to agree in the fullest way with what 
has fallen from those who have spoken already, but to 
emphasise, as I hope I may be allowed to do, some of 
the remarkable qualities of character which Webb 
possessed. It is not only that he was a great man, 
and also, as Professor Lethaby has said, a great 
pioneer : but his pioneer work was executed during his 
earlier and more fertile period in closest brotherhood 
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and co-operation with other men of equal greatness 
with his own. When one goes back more than half a 
century and thinks of Street’s office, in which Webb 
was succeeded as senior assistant by Norman Shaw, 
and in which for a time William Morris was a junior 
assistant, one is full of amazed admiration at the great 
achievement which came out of this single office. And 
then when Webb set up on his ownaccount after leaving 
Street’s, the first work which he did was in all respects 
and in the fullest sense of the word a masterpiece. His 
genius seems to have come into the world full-grown. 
That was ‘‘ Ked House,” which he built for Morris. It 
w'as planned in the winter of 18-58 and completed in the 
summer of 1860. As to this I need only quote the 
very generous and true words written of it at the time 
by Rossetti. He called it- A most noble work in 
every way, and more a poem than a house — an admir- 
able place to live in too.” We all know at least some 
of Webb’s work. There are two houses of his in 
London and two out of London with which I have for 
many years been very intimate. What is remarkable 
about the impression they make upon one who is 
not an architect is that they produce their effect very 
slowly. Of this one may be certain, that never with 
any lapse of years does one regard them with less ad- 
miration than one did at first. It took me a dozen 
years to begin to appreciate one of his greatest works 
in architecture — " Clouds,” in Wiltshire. But the 
efiect it produces is permanent, and that effect is 
due to the fact of Webb’s sense of proportion in design. 
That was impeccable. It was masked towards the 
wider public by a certain austerity which prevented it, 
and probably will prevent it, receiving any very wide 
popular acceptation. For just as in his own personal 
character he was reserved and austere, and in later 
years at least a good deal of a recluse, so his art pos- 
sessed the same characteristics ; it was austere and 
reserved, but it was always high, and always, within 
the limits which he rigorously assigned to himself, 
perfect. Mr. Reginald Blomfield wrote twenty years 
ago that the nineteenth century will probably be 
memorable — as regards architecture he meant — as 
the most barren of creation in the history of the civil- 
ised world. To that sweeping assertion there are at 
least a few brilliant exceptions. Webb’s work is one 
of those exceptions. That austere art at a high 
tension is one of the prominent gifts to our civilisation 
which have been bestowed upon us during the last fifty 
years. Webb’s hfe was, from the beginning and until he. 
gave up altogether, one of strenuous work, strenuous 
and laborious, and with a certain gravity which 
amounted almost to greyness. The one point upon 
which one would have wished his hfe to be difierent 
was that there should have been more joy in it. Perhaps 
that absence of joy reflects itself to some extent even in 
the work of his hands, at least in his later work. I have 
hved for many years, and do live at the present day, 
among Webb’s furniture, the things that he designed 
and that were produced under his immediate eye in the 
early days of the firm of Morris & Company, and they 


have that sense of joy and superabundant vitality 
which Morris communicated through all that circle, 
and flushed with, radiance even the cold austerity 
of his great colleague. And now that colleague 
is gone. He lived exactly in the sense of Mdton’s 
noble words, as " ever in his great Task-master's 
eye.” Perhaps he regarded Him as a task-master 
more than was necessary. His friendships were few, 
but they were deep. Those friends whom he had, he 
grappled to his soul with hooks of steel, and they re- 
mained his friends for ever. In these few friendships 
he hved and wrought unrelaxing to a great age, and 
became towards the end more and more sohtary in his 
hfe. And now we have to deplore the loss of the last 
survivor of a great circle who did much to restore and 
heighten civilisation in this country and in the world. 

Mr. Halsev Ricaedo [F.] : I have no preten- 
sions to speak of Webb as a man, for I scarcely knew 
him. On the two or three occasions when I had to 
approach him he was kindly, but reserved. His work 
— and I know httle more than his town work — has the 
quahty of arresting one’s attention, without being in 
the least aggressive or on parade. Its main charac- 
teristic, I find, is the vitality and life which there is in 
every part of it. It is full of ideas and suggestions ; 
there is development possible from every item. Much 
work that is being done is charming, cultured, and full 
of literary feeling, and exceedingly pleasant to look 
upon : yet, as far as we can see, nothing is going to 
come out of it. Webb’s work, on the other hand, was 
inspiring, prompting to further action and invention. 
This is due, I think, to his knowledge and appreciation 
of the materials he dealt with. He knew what had 
been done with them in past time, and what they were 
good for. His treatment of marble and stone, brick 
and metal bears his sign-manual, due to his investiga- 
tion into the methods of the past, as well as to his 
practice of keeping his hands alw'ays on the material. 
He had a Janus attitude with respect to his construc- 
tion : one face looked to the past, the other to the 
actual present. And always one feels the constructive 
common sense that appropriates what is valuable, 
what has been found efiectual, either in the past or in 
the present. I once obtained from him a specification 
of a small work that he had been erecting. When an 
architect writes his own specification, it is a most illu- 
minating document ; you will see from it what manner 
of man he is, what he knows, what he thinks, his out- 
look on his work. It is a searching insight into human 
nature. The specification I obtained was full of wise 
lore and proved experience. It was human, and it 
made reference to some of the idiosyncrasies of the 
materials, asking for special care and watching over 
some of the items in their new resting-places. This 
sensitive, sympathetic attention shows itself in his 
works, and it is everywhere — in an iron railing, or a 
firegrate, or a coping, as fully as in the larger features. 
His work, consequently, is suggestive, and full of hints 
and directions as to the way one should go ; complete in 
itself, for his work was complete to the last detail. Yet 
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it was far from being final ; there is sap enough in it 
not only to keep it as a living thing, hut also to en- 
gender blossom and seed to grow in guch minds as can 
afford a suitable ground and the desire to cultivate it. 
And what higher praise can we give to a man’s work 
than that besides being distinguished it is fruitful ? 

The resolution was then put to the Meeting and 
carried by members rising in their places. 

Mr. Philip Xorilvn, F.S.A., expressing regret at 
his inabihty to be present on Monday, writes ; — 

■■ If I had been called upon to say anything at the 
Meeting I should hardly have ventured, in the presence 
of a number of distinguished architects, to speak of the 
high quahty of Phihp AVebb’s architectural designs — 
of their reticence, and of an unerring sense of propor- 
tion, which is too often wanting in recent work. 

■■ I knew him best as a member of the Committee of 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 
on which I worked regularly for many years. 

■■ Apart from my admiration for his work as an 
artist, what struck me most about him was his pro- 
found conscientiousness. I never in my life knew a 
man more absolutely resolved to do his duty. Per- 
haps some of his ideals will always remain ideals, but 
he was a man of great gifts, and he set us all a noble 
example.” 

The late Wilfred Hoyle [A.]. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, rising at 
the instance of the President after the speeches above 
recorded, said : Mr. Wilfred Hoyle, in contrast to the 
late eminent gentleman about whom we have just been 
listening, was one of the very young members of our 
profession. He was quite at the beginning of his 
career, but was a rising member of the Institute. 
The reason I ask you to pass a special vote of condo- 
lence with his relatives is because of the fact that his 
death is directly due to his work in defence of his 
country. Mr. Wilfred Hoyle was invahded back from 
the front, and his death arose from the exposure he 
underwent in the trenches. He had three brothers 
also fighting at the front, and one of these has lost his 
life in action. • I think it would be, under the circum- 
stances, a graceful act to offer the condolences of the 
Institute to his near relatives. The motion, seconded 
by the Hon. Secretary, was carried. 

The late Alfred Samuel Goodridge [A.]. 

Mr. A. S. Goodridge, of Bath [elected Associate in 
18.52] died on the 17th April, at the age of eighty- 
seven. The Hon. Secretary, in announcing the event 
At last Monday’s meeting, said that Mr. Goodridge 
was practically the father of the Institute, having been 
An Associate for 63 years. He was the son of an archi- 
tect who was doing good work over a century ago in 
Bath ; and he himself was responsible for some fine 
builchngs and for manv important alterations carried 
out in that city under his superintendence. On the 
motion of the Hon. Secretary, a vote of condolence 
"as passed to the bereaved widow and family. 


Mr. Mowbray A. Green [F.], of Bath, has kindly 
contributed the following particulars of the work of 
Messrs. Goodridge, father and son : — 

Our late Associate’s father, Henry Edmund Good- 
ridge, who came of an old Devonshire family settled 
in Bath since the eighteenth century, was one of the 
pioneers of the Neo-Grec manner in the West, and 
executed a new Ionic facade to Argyle Chapel, Bath, 
in 1821 ; Lansdown Tower in 1825 ; the Cleveland 
Bridge and approaches in 1827 ; and Montebello, Bath- 
wick Hill, in 1828, a house which remains to this day 
as a fine example of its period. In 1829 he erected the 
stone staircases and terraces at Prior Park for Bishop 
Baines. (A reproduction of his plans for this work 
and two photographs were pubhshed in the Institute 
JouEXAL, 1905-6, pp. 369-371.) He built the en- 
trance to the Lansdown Cemetery, and the Corridor, 
Bath, in 1845 ; and Fiesole, Bathwick Hill, in 1846. 
Amongst other works of his were Combe Down Church, 
the Beckford Library at Hamilton Palace, Eccles- 
craig, the seat of Mr. Forsythe Grant, and Downside 
College Chapel. He also competed for the Houses of 
Parliament in 1836. 

Alfred Samuel Goodridge was the Architect of 
Percy Chapel, Bath, in conjunction with his father ; 
and amongst his other buildings were the Harding 
Almshouses, Moyles Court, Hants ; the Fountain in 
Laura Place, Bath ; Kavenscroft, Bathwick HOI ; 
Trow'bridge Town Hall ; Highfield, Trowbridge, the 
residence of the late Sir Roger Browne ; Lady Browne’s 
Almshouses, Trowbridge, and the Browne Mausoleum 
in Trowbridge Cemetery. He also remodelled Lloyds 
Bank, Milsom Street, Bath. He was keenly interested 
in up-to-date sanitation, and during his practice the 
reconstruction of the drainage of a large number of 
houses was carried out under his supervision. 

Amongst his unexecuted works were schemes for 
New Markets, in 1861, the remodelling of the Sydney 
College as an hotel, and a very large Hotel on Queen’s 
Parade, all in Bath. 

The Annual Elections : New Nominations, b 
The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 : — 

As Vice-Presidents. 

Burnet : Sir John, R.S.A. [F.]. 

Nominated by John Watson, Alexander Paterson, A.R.S. A., 
Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., A. Lome Campbell, James 
A. Morris, John B. Wilson, .John Keppie, Fellows ; 
T. Forbes Maclennan, Alex. JIcGibbon, Associates. 

Lutyens : Edwin Landseer, A.R.A. [F.]. 

Nominated by Sir Aston Webb. K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A., 
Halsey Ricardo, John Slater, Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., 
Professor Beresford Pite. Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
.Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart.. Fellows. 

Waterhouse : Paul [F.j. 

Nominated by Thomas E. Collcutt, Alfred B. Yeatcs, 
Herbert Baker, Gerald C. Horsley, .Sir Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Walter Cave, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
R.A., Edwin L. Lutyens. A.R.A.. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
Fellows. 
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As Members of Council . 

Garbutt : Matt. [J’.]. 

Nominated hy Fred. W. Marks, Edward Greenop, E. J. 
Gosling, Herbert A. Satehell, Max Clarke, P. T. \V. Gold- 
smith, Fellows ; Sidney K. Greenslade, Associate. 
Kickards : Edwin Alfred [E.]. 

Nominated by H. V. Lanchester, D. Barclay Niven, 
H. H. Wigglesworth, S. D. Adshead, A. E. Richardson, 
Fellows ; Stanley C. Ramsey, C. Lovett Gill, Associates. 

As Member of Practice Standin.g Committee. 
Hudson : John [E.]. 

Nominated by Wm. Woodward, Alfred W. S. Cross, 
Frederic R. Farrow, Percy B. Tubbs, Max Clarke, 
Fellows ; H. Hardwicke Langston, J. Douglas Scott, 
Associates. 

The Front, No. 9 Conduit Street [ante, p. 309]. 

From Mr. J. D. Grace, F.S.A. [Hon. A.]— 

I should like to add my humble endorsement of the 
opinion expressed by “ Ubique,” quoted in the last 
issue of the Journal. It is, perhaps, fortunate that 
financial reasons wiU keep any project of alteration in 
the background for many years. The Institute has a 
plain, well-proportioned, and not undignified front, 
businesslike, and not inviting criticism. Let us be 
content. A walk round the neighbourhood will hardly 
convince the Council that modern alterations, with 
architectural symptoms, have done much to improve 
upon the old houses, or added to the dignity of the 
streets and squares affected. 

British Architects and Indian Craftsmen. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 27th April — 
Mr. King asked the Under-Secretary for India 
whether his attention had been called to the account 
furnished by the Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of India on the work done by Indian crafts- 
men on the building of the Gwalior Kesidency ; and 
whether, in view of the official testimony to the fact 
that Indian craftsmen, when inadvertently left with- 
out full-size drawings, were able to carry out details 
with freedom, taste, adherence to the ideas of the 
British architect, and with pride and delight in their 
work, instructions were now being given to save the 
expense of full-size drawings of details of ornaments, 
mouldings, etc., so that office expenses might be 
saved and Indian master-builders and craftsmen 
might be encouraged in their traditional art. 

Mr. Charles Roberts : The Secretary of State has 
noticed the paragraph in the report by the Consulting 
Architect to the Government of India to which the 
hon. member alludes. The Government of India are 
also, no doubt, aware of it. They have expressed 
their intention to give facilities to such an extent 
as may be found practicable for Indian sentiment to 
find expression in New Delhi through the medium of 
Indian craftsmen and builders, and the Secretary of 
State does not consider it necessary to issue any 
special instructions in the matter. 

International Engineering Congress, San Francisco. 

A letter addressed to the Institute by Mr. C. W. 
Hunt, Secretary of the above Congress, states that the 


American Engineering Societies have arranged for a 
special excursion train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in connection with the meetings of the Societies 
just before the Congress. The train leaves New York 
on September 9th, and arrives at San Francisco on the 
15th, stopping en route at three of the most interesting 
scenic points in the United States — viz., Niagara Falls 
(4 hours), Colorado Springs (Il| hours), and the 
Grand Canon of Colorado (15 hours). The fare from 
New York to San Francisco and return is §98.80. A 
cordial invitation is given to members of the R.I.B.A. 
to attend the Congress, and to make the journey with 
the special train party, which will represent aU classes 
of engineering activity. Fuller particulars are given 
in a circular to be seen in the Institute Library. In 
order that accommodation may be provided in the 
special train, notice should be sent as soon as possible 
to Mr. Chas. Warren Hunt, Secretary to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 220 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. 

On Service in East Africa. 

Mr. H. L. Geeson, Licentiate, serving as Lance- 
Corporal in the “ A ” Company, East African Regi- 
ment, writes from Nairobi imder date 2nd April : 

Most of the architects in this colony enlisted on the news 
of war last .August, some in the above regiment, others in 
the Pioneers and Transport Corps, and many of us have 
been at the front. Five joined this regiment, three are at 
present serving and have been doing so from the commence- 
ment of war. Our work is varied — we have guarded 
important posts on the Uganda Railway which have been 
attacked by the Germans, have held positions on the main 
road from this colony to German East Africa, and have 
been on safaris through the bush country and over the 
border looking for patrol parties of the enemy. By forced 
marches a party of this regiment trekked across a moun- 
tain range, through swamps and thick bush, to cut off a 
raiding party of Germans on the Tsavo river, and we 
arrived in time to capture some of them, after a hard march 
and with a shortage of food and water. On the safaris 
water is very scarce and has to be carried by native porters 
in kerosene tins and canvas bags. AU marching through 
the bush is done in single file and the stores are carried by 
porters. The heat is great, and long midday rests are 
necessary, marching being done by moonlight when pos- 
sible. Columns are stretched out to a great length, as 
many as 300 porters being necessary to carry the stores for 
50 white men, each boy carrying about 60 lbs. on his head. 
The bush is thick and often pathless, and directions are 
taken by the compass. Game of aU sorts is met — giraffe, 
rhinoceros, Uon, buffalo, zebra, leopards, and buck of aU 
sorts — and one has to rely on one’s rifle for meat for the 
next meaL At present we are in Nairobi being refitted, 
and being armed with Maxim guns, and expect soon to be 
at the front again. 

Boswell’s House, Great Queen Street. 

The London County Council have accepted an offer 
of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons to present portions 
of the fagade and the staircase of Nos. 55 and 56 Great 
Queen Street, known as “ Boswell’s House ” and 
formerly as “ Bristol House,” and it has been decided 
to exhibit the staircase in the Geffrye Museum and to 
re-erect the fagade in Geffrye’s Garden. (An account 
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of tilis Museum, wMch is in Bangsland Road, Shore- 
ditch, will be found in the Journal for 11th April 
1914.) It was hoped that the Grand Lodge might be 
induced to repair and preserve the building in situ, but 
upon detailed examination it was found that the brick- 
work and piers supporting the structure were decayed 
and cracked, that dry-rot was prevalent in the timbers 
of the roof, and that the front wall was out of plumb. 
A dangerous structure notice had been issued, and the 
District Surveyor was not prepared to approve of the 
front being incorporated into what would become, 
under the Grand Lodge’s scheme, a public building. 
The house originally formed the western portion of a 
large mansion built in 1637, the designer being stated 
to be John Webb, pupil of Inigo Jones. Among the 
distinguished residents have been the first two Earls of 
Bristol ; Thomas Fairfax, Cromwell’s Commander-in- 
Chief ; the 3rd Earl of Devonshire, the 2nd Earl of 
Sunderland, the 7th Duke of Norfolk, and James 
Boswell, A history of the building is given in Vol. V. 
of the L.C.C. Survey of London. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Annual Report, adopted at Annual General Meeting 
20th April. 

The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
in submitting their sixty-fifth annual report, regret 
that they have to record a faUing-oS in the amount of 
subscriptions, as compared with last year, of £27 18s. 
As no doubt many subscribers have been afiected by 
the War, it is feared that this diminution may be in- 
creased during the coming year, unless those who are 
m a position to do so assist the Society by either 
augmenting their subscriptions or assisting the Council 
to obtain new subscribers. 

The sum of £1,150 15s. has been distributed in 
grants and pensions, an increase of £141 as compared 
with the previous year. 

The Capital Account, on the other hand, has been 
increased. The Society in this connection is greatly 
mdebted to the generosity of Mr. Henry L. Florence, 
Vice-President, who last June presented a donation to 
the funded property of the Society of £1,000 City of 
London Corporation 3J per cent. Bonds, 1914, fully- 
paid scrip. For many years Mr. Florence has mani- 
fested his interest in the Society, both by active work 
as a member of the Council and by contributions ; and 
the Council feel that the beneficial work of the Society 
could receive no greater testimony to its practical use- 
-ulness than this handsome contribution from one with 
a knowledge of its character and scope. 

The Capital was further increased by a donation of 
£550 made by Mr. George Neat, acting under the dis- 
cretion given to him by the wiU of the late Mr. Frede- 
rick Ingle, of 24 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., and 
hesterworth, lancobishire. A further instalment of 
£o0() was received from the Executors of the late Mr. 

ilham Glover, making the total amount received to 
hate from this source £1,200. The Society is also in- 


debted to the Chelsea Arts Club for a donation of £50, 
and to the following donors : Mr. Balfour Abercrombie, 
£10 10s. ; Mr. C. Stanley Peach, £10 10s. ; Mr. Reginald 
St. A. Roumieu, £10 10s. ; Jlr. Benj. Ingelow, £10 10s. ; 
Mr. W. H. Scrymgour, £10 ; Mr. Frank Lishman, 
£6 13s. 6(Z. ; and to various donors of smaller sums. 

In the Autumn the Council w^ere informed by the 
Executors of the late Mrs. Arthur Cates that she had 
left the Society a legacy of £1,000. As this amoimt 
was not, however, received before the end of the year, 
it is not included in the year’s Accounts. 

Shortly after the Declaration of War a Committee, 
representative of the architectural profession as a 
whole, and known as the Architects’ War Committee, 
was formed, and issued a special appeal for contribu- 
tions for the relief of members of the profession or 
their dependants who are in distress caused by the 
War. In November this Committee handed over to 
the Society the sum of £591 19s. 6d., with the request 
that the sum should be administered in the relief of 
such cases, but that assistance need not necessarily 
be given only in the form of charitable doles. Tbe 
Council have opened a separate account at the bank 
for this and any subsequent amounts that may be 
received from the Architects’ War Committee, and are 
distributing grants among applicants, as well as con- 
tributing, subject to certain conditions, to the funds of 
the Professional Emplojunent Committee and the 
London Society, both of v.'hich bodies are endeavour- 
ing to provide work for members of the profession 
who are in temporary difficulties in consequence of the 
War. At the termination of the administration of this 
fund a detailed account will be issued. 

The following, being the five senior members, retire 
by rotation from the Council ; Mr. E. Arden Minty, 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. 
Sydney F. Bartleet, and Mr. E. Guy Dawber. To fill 
the vacancies caused by these retirements the Council 
have the pleasure to nominate Mr. W. Campbell Jones, 
Mr. Walter L. Spiers, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, Mr. W. 
Henry White, and Mr. Edward Greenop. 

The Council have again the pleasure to nominate 
Mr. Henry L. Florence and Mr. Reginald St. A. 
Roumieu as Vice-Presidents. 

In concluding this report the Council earnestly hope 
that they may be assisted by the active co-operation 
of members of the architectural profession in obtaining 
fresh contributions, as there are indications that assist- 
ance will become a matter of greater urgency in the 
crisis through which the country is passing at the 
present time, and that the resources of the Society 
will be heavily taxed. 

The President’s Appeal. 

Mr . Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President of the 
Society, in moving the adoption of the report, said ; — 

“ In proposing the adoption of the Report, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the goal which this 
Society has had in view for so many years has at last 
been attained, and our capital has reached £20,000. I 
would suggest that w'e now aim at making it £30,000. 
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“ It is, I am sure, quite clear to you aU that large 
claims will be made on us on account of the War, and 
I fear that an ordinary appeal to the general body of 
architects will not be hkely to be as successful as 
usual, as there is no doubt that an increasing number 
is suffering from lack of work. The Government's 
decision to divert labour from building work to other 
and more pressing activities will undoubtedly stop a 
great deal of work that is in contemplation by 
municipal and other authorities, and will thus extend 
the area of unemployment amongst architects. I 
would therefore appeal to the generosity of those who 
are, perhaps, more fortunately situated to add to 
our funds to the utmost of their abihty. If aU who 
are able would follow, either exactly or as nearly as 
they could, the generous example set last year by Mr. 
Florence, we should have no further anxieties. But I 
need not say we shall welcome all sums, large or small, 
and I would remind you of the old saying that ‘ he 
gives twice who gives quickly.’ 

“ In view of the action of the Government which I 
have already alluded to, it may perhaps at some 
future date become necessary to make an appeal out- 
side our own ranks, but it would, I think, be prema- 
ture to consider this at present. I feel, and I am sure 
that you will agree with me, that if we can do without 
this wider appeal, we should all prefer it. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the best kind of 
appeal is a personal one. I mean that each member 
of the Council, by using his personal influence, will 
materially assist to increase our funds by a larger sum 
than any wTitten or printed appeal would produce. 

“ Assistance by way of employment is, as you know, 
already being given to a large number of architects. 
This seems to me to be an excellent system. The aim 
of the Employment branch of the War Committee is to 
give this kind of help to architects in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and I am sure that I can therefore 
appeal not only to London men, but to our well-to-do 
colleagues in every part of the country, to make a 
special response to a special appeal.” 

Mr. Newton’s appeal was strongly supported by Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash, Hon. Treasurer, and subscriptious were 
forthwith received from the following gentlemen : — 


£5 

5 

5 

5 


Mr. Ernest Newton. A.R.A. 

Mr. Percivall Currey 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash 
Mr. H. Cha'.fedd Clarki- 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove 
Jlr. Albert E. Kingwe 1 
Mr. C. H. Lohr ... 

Sir Ernest George. A.R.A., has 
for £10 lOs. Prior to the meeting Sir Aston Webb pre- 
sented through the President £2-5 to the War Fund. 


since sent a cheque 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

The question of the education and training of young 
men preparing for the architectural profession in New 


Zealand has been for some time before the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects, and it has now been decided to 
ask the Government for a grant for the purpose of estabhsh- 
ing in one of the University Colleges a Degree or Certificate 
course in Architecture, the College to be selected by the 
Government. The Education Committee has in preparation 
a scheme of examination for the New Zealand Institute’s 
certificate of membership. 

A Fellow of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Alfred Atkins, Past Presi- 
dent of the New Zealand Institute, has generously endowed 
the Institute with funds to provide for aU time a silver and 
a bronze medal annually to be awarded in the Prize Essay 
Competition. He has also presented a gold medal for the 
Council to bestow as they see fit, and further, with the dies 
from which the medals may be aimuaUy struck. 


MIXUTES. XIII. 

At the Eighty-first Annual General Meeting (being the Thir- 
teenth Meeting of the Session 1914-15) held Monday, 3rd May 
1915, at 8 p.m. — Present ; Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair ; 24 Fellows (including 8 members of the 
Council), 13 Associates fincluding 3 members of the Council), 
2 Licentiates, and 3 visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Monday, 19th April, having been published in the JotraNAL 
M’ere taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following Associates : — 
Edgar George Cusson Down, elected 1896 ; Alfred Samuel 
Goodridge, elected 1852 ; Robert Francis Hodges, elected 1873; 
Wilfred Hoyle, elected 1910. 

On the motion of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, who 
referred to Mr. Goodridge ‘s long period of membership, it was 
resolved that a vote of sympathy and condolence be passed to 
the uddow and family of the late Associate. 

Speeches expressiye of appreciation of the character and 
genius of the late 3Ir. Philip Webb, architect, were delivered by 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, Profe.ssor W. R. Lethaby 
[F.], Mr. J . W. Jlackail, and Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F.], and it was 
Resolved, That the Royal Institute of Briti.sh Architects 
desires to exjiress its deep regret at the death of Mr. 
Philip Webb, and do record its high appreciation of his 
di.-,tinguished career, and admiration of his artistic 
achievements in architecture and decoration. 

Gn the motion of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, it 
wa.s resolved to record on the Minutes the regrets of the Insti- 
tute for the loss of its young Associate, Mr. Wilfred Hoyle, who 
had died at Netley Hospital from pneumonia contracted in the 
trenches while serving with the British Army in France. 

Mr. William Weir, Licentiate, attending for the first time 
.since his election, was formally admitted by the President. 

The Pre.sident having presented the Aimual Report of the 
Council and moved its adoption, Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] 
seconded the motion and briefly reviewed the Report. 

In the ensuing discussion the following members took part : 
Messrs. G. A. T. Middleton [A.], A. F. Watson [F.], H. Hard- 
w'icke Langston [.!.], W. H. Atkin-Berry [F.], H. A. Welch 
[A.], W'. R. Davidge [A.], Matt. Garbutt [F.J, Max Clarke [F.J, 
and F. R. Farrow [F.] 

The President having addressed the Meeting, the motion was 
put to the vote, and it was 

Resolved, unanimously. That the Report of the Council 
for the official year 1914-15 be approved and adopted. 

The List of Attendances at Council and Committee Meetings 
held during the Session was laid upon the table. 

L pon the niotion of the President a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Hon. Auditors, Messrs. R. Stephen Ayling [F.] and 
H. A. Saul [A.] for their services in auditing the accounts. 

Messrs. R. Stephen Ayling |F.] and A. W. Sheppard [A.] 
were nominated Auditors for the ensuing Session. 

The ileeting closed at 10 p.m. 



CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF BUILDINGS AND ASSOCIATED ARTS. 

By Barr Ferree [Hon. Gorr. M., New York]. 

T he purpose of this statement is to bring forward a plan for the preparation and publication of a 
complete Catalogue of buildings in all comitries of architectural merit down to modern times. 
That work of this kind may be coherent it is necessary to have an end, and the date 1800 is 
suggested as a convenient stopping point. This appears to be the more logical since comparatively few 
later structures have historical interest, while their architectural interest, in many cases, is quite 
different from that which characterises earlier buildings. 

I. 

The advantages of such a Catalogue are so obvious that no extended argument for its compilation 
seems required. It would be, in brief, a vast storehouse of architectural facts, so far as modern investi- 
gation would render possible, divorced from theory and discussion. And as facts are the basis of all 
science and all history it should primarily serve as the foundation-stone for all future architectural 
histoiy. By listing all buildings of architectural merit everywhere in the world it would be a final 
lecord of all structures existing at the time of its compilation that come within its scope. This in itself 
i-< a matter of special value, for notwithstanding the present-day interest in structures of artistic and 
historic interest, all buildings are subject to immediate destruction, or — which is often worse — transfor- 
mation. It would, moreover, greatlv heighten interest in lesser known structures by the mere fact of 
recording their existence. Every student of architecture, every one interested in buildings, is more or 
less familiar with the great monuments of the ages ; but there is a multitude of smaller and less 
familiar structures, often of very great interest, that might well derive additional value from being 
included in the Catalogue, as attention would thus be directed to them, and a substantial contribution 
made towards determining their position in the history of art. 

But the great argument, if argument be neefled, is that much of this woik has already been done. 
1 be more reason, therefore, for doing it again, on a scale at once broader or narrower. In a broader way 
it will bring previous unrelated effort into coliesive relationship to a general central plan. In a narrower 
^vay it will summarise w'ork that has already been done, reject the less essential for the really essential, 
ami from this different point of view bring a great accumulation of facts into the general central plan. 

The study of buildings is no new thing : the compilation of surveys, summaries, and other lists of 
buildings in geograj)hical, national, or other civic limits, has long been a favourite and useful method of 
im estigation by many scholars in many lands. Such work is being done even more zealously to-day 
than in the past. But individual effort is necessarily hunted to individual means of accomplishment. 
Ihere still remains to be done the greater work of bringing these separated efforts together, and of sum- 
marising in one place and at one time all the work that has hitherto been done. 

Xor will the general Catalogue supplant the lesser. Though the field is larger it must contain less 
detail. And, as will presently appear, so far from absorbing other work it will be rather the master key 
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which will unlock knowledge of what has hitherto been clone, where it has been done, and where it may 
be found. As a general guide to the hterature of buildings the Catalogue will more than demonstrate its 
own value. One does not use words the less because one has a dictionary. 

II. 

Proposed primarily as an Architectural Catalogue, the present plan includes also thehsting of such 
other forms of art as are organically related to the structure catalogued or which may be definitely 
associated with it. A mediaeval cathedral, for example, is quite unthinkable without its sculpture or its 
glass. A summary of the Vatican would be incomplete without its painted decorations, or St. Mark’s 
without its mosaics. But the movable contents of a building, objects which have been brought into it, 
and which may, in time, be taken out of it, are in a different class, and do not come within the stnrctural 
quahties of the building. But a catalogue of buildings that paid no attention to their sculpture, 
painted decoration, mosaic, glass, or, in the case of churches, ignored such permanent features as 
altars, pulpits, baptismal fonts, tombs and monuments, would be very incomplete indeed. Vffierever 
these manifestations of artistic endeavour are present in the buildings we know to-day, they are 
integral parts of them and must be noted in the Catalogue. 

III. 

A Chronological Catalogue of buildings means precisely what it says. The chronology of a build- 
ing is its life-histoiy, and this is the essence of the Catalogue. In the study of architecture it is more 
important to know when a building was built than its form and dimensions. The chronology is the key 
to everything else. It is the one great fact with which architectural history is concerned, and this is true 
whether it be possible to date the building by a particular year or I)y periods more or less definite or 
indefinite. Chronology, therefore, is the starting point. 

And it is quite as essential to remember that the present proposal is a Catalogue only. It is not a 
plan for an assemblage of monographs, important and valuable as that larger work would be. A Cata- 
logue is a Catalogue, and nothing else. But the mere listing of names would, in the present instance, fall 
utterly short of accomphshing useful work. It remains to show what should be included in the Cata- 
logue to give it real value and utility. 

First of all it must be remembered that every item must be of the briefest. The number of buildings 
to be included in the Catalogue will necessarily be very great. Only the briefest information can he 
given, and a very great and very special labour will be needed to reduce every statement to the smallest 
possible Umits. Ob\ iously many minor matters must fall by the wayside, and although our Catalogue 
has not yet been begun, it may seem as though the limitations of the space that can be afforded to each 
.structure would be so restrictive as to diminish its practical value as a chronological record. This 
criticism is, however, hardh' fair ; for in a work of this kind it is the essential facts that tell, the leading 
dates, so to speak. Details which would burden a comprehensive monograph have, quite naturallj', no 
place in the proposed Catalogue. 

But in the briefest way the Catalogue would give the country, pohtical sub-division, city, or town 
in which the building is situated ; its name, if any ; a condensed and concise chronological summary of 
its history ; brief mention of structural or es.sential decoration, as sculpture, wall-paintings, mosaics, 
gla^s ; and a brief bibliography, strictly limited to the most important monograph or paper in which 
the building is described. 

In order that the work may be done in a systematic manner each coiintrv would form a (fraud 
Division of the C atalogue. As an alphabetical arrangement of cities and towns best lends itself to ready 
reference, each structure would be listed under the city or town in which it is situated, or bv the town 
by which it may be most readily reached if located without town limits. With each to^vn should also 
be given the name of its pohtical sub-division, as the Department in France, the County in Fmgland, Ac. 

Should the structures in a particulai division of a countrv. as the Departments of France, be listed 
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together, or the country itself taken as the imit for all buildings within it ? This, obviously, is a 
matter for consideration. It may be pointed out, however, that many persons may know that a certain 
building is in Prance without knowing in which Department it may be situated. As the purpose of the 
Catalogue is to facihtate reference and readily yield information, a single alphabetical arrangement 
under each country may be found to be the most serviceable. 

Names of buildings are highty important, not only because they are often of importance in them- 
selves, but as a means of identification. Successive names, when they have been apphed to the same 
structure, should also be cited. The dedicatory names of churches should be given, a kind of informa- 
tion frequently wanting in many architectural histories ; a single item involving enormous trouble and 
research. The nature of the building, whether cathedral, monastic church, collegiate church, parish 
church, palace, house, to’mi haU, &c., should be added, as well as any previous or other rank or use. 

Although the chronology of the building is the essence of the Catalogue, this, as has been pointed 
out, must be of the briefest description. Only leading and essential dates can be given, and — although 
only for the purpose of necessary condensation — many minor things ignored. This, however, is a 
matter of detail, and would not affect the value of the Catalogue as a summary of elemental facts. 

The dating should, whenever possible, be by years or centuries, and not by periods or styles, as 
Early English, Flamboyant, &c. The meaning attached to such terms is not always the same : the 
year or century offers less opportunity for confusion. 

Shall destroyed buildings, those that no longer exist, be included ? It might seem, with the 
enormous number of structures that the Catalogue w'ould be concerned with, those that have ceased 
to exist might be omitted, if for no other reason than to lessen the work to be done. On the other hand, 
certain buildings no longer extant have an importance of their own in architectural history, and might, 
with some propriety, be included. Moreover, what certainty is there that any building now standing 
will continue until the completion of the Catalogue '? 

Although it is not proposed to list any structure erected after the year 1800, any important struc- 
tural changes, such as restorations, additions and the like, made after that date to any building included 
in the Catalogue, should be noted. It is planned, in short, to completely summarise the chronological 
history of each building to the present day. To cite tw'o obvious examples. Decent structural 
changes, as in the church of St. Front at Perigueux, or the rebuilding of the Campanile at Venice, should 
certainly be mentioned. 

Then follows a record of such subsidiary arts as are essential to the present character of the struc- 
tine ; such as the sculptures which are so integrally a feature of the cathedral of Chartres, or of the 
marvellous windows which are equally important in the same church ; or the wall paintings of St. 
Savin ; or the mosaics of St. Mark’s ; decorative features that are integrally a part of the building as 
we know it must be noted, although every reference must be of the briefest description. 

The entries under each building would then be completed by a brief bibhography. This should 
mclude only references of the first importance. No complete bibliography should be attempted ; only 
the one or tw^o essential books or papers in which the student may find a full account of the structure 
listed. In selectmg the bibliography the accessibility of the reference should be given due weight. 

IV. 

It is apparent that the work proposed in this plan is a gigantic luidertaking. It is a work no one 
man can hope to do. But it is work that can be done by co-operation, and by the co-operation of many 
students and scholars in many parts of the w'orld. 

The work should be carried out under the direction of a board of editors^ There should not only 
be a central board managing the whole undertaking, but it might be helpful to have a national board, or 
at least a national editor, for each country. The work must not only be systematised in a general way, 
but it must be systematised in eveiy detail. It is work that must be both stimulated and directeil. 
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Many associates will be required in the undertaking, for the field is world-wide, and it will not be pos- 
sible, in so general a survey, to depend on results already published. Workers in the field are needed 
and many of them. 

Thus students in special lines of research would be asked to catalogue the buildings A\dthin the 
limits of their specialty. Other students, famihar with the structures of their own locahty, would be 
asked to catalogue those of their own region. With many workers activeW engaged in the enterprise, it 
would be possil)le to cover a very large field, perhaps the whole field so far as Occidental civilisation is 
concerned, within a fairly moderate space of time. 

Considered from this point of view the plan offers no inherent difficulties, and contains nothing that 
may not be realised with an expenditure of effort that may, indeed, not be over great. Even the 
enormous number of entries which would enter into the Catalogue could be gathered and systematised 
without more difficulties than those which confront the compiler of a dictionarj^ of any language. The 
effort required would not be small, but there are no insui mountable difficulties. The solution of the 
problem is the united effort of many workers ; and of these, surely, there will be no lack, nor will 
enthusiasin be wanting. 

Y. 

It remains to consider the question of publication : for the Catalogue must be published, or it will 
entirely fail in useful purpose. 1 he publication of this work would be the largest item of expense, and 
it may he frankly stated that this would not be slight ; but the necessary funds mil surely be forth- 
coming in due season. 

One metho(.l would be to seek grants of moderate amount from architectural, archaeological, and 
other learned societies, from institutions, from the universities and .special schools, and from individuals. 
The number of organisations and institutions that might properly be appealed to in support of this plan 
is so large that a number of relatively modest subscriptions, which in no case would be a burden upon 
the subscribing Ijody, would yield a total that should be ample to cover the cost of publication. 

I am well aware that the various oiganisations that might be invited to co-operate in this work 
have many plans of their own, and even special work which absorbs their thought, their energy, and their 
means. Y^et nearly all the vast effort being put forth in architectural and archfeological endeavour is 
individual and separated atjd without relation to the woik of others. But here is a plan in which every 
organisation at all concerned with the <eope of the theme, may take part. It might very well help to 
give definite impetus to work that may now be in process of doing without a reahsing sense of its 
relationship to other work. I apiireciate the difficulties of bringing about this co-operation, but do not 
believe it is impossible of practical lealisation. Surely it is worth trving. 

This proposal as to organisation and co-operation in the publication of the Catalogue is, however, a 
suggestion only, and is quitr’ apart from the general plan of the work proposed. It is merely one way of 
accomplishing the publication of the tatalogue : other and more piactical wavs mav be brought for- 
ward. It is not in any sen-ie an integral part of the plan. 

VI. 

Such, then, is the plan, with some suggestion-. a> to how it may be carried out, not only in the 
gathering of liteiair material, but in the matter of puldicatiun, which, after all, is the final end to be 
sought. I have indicated generalities only, for many minds must join in this work if it is to be under- 
taken vitli a serious thought of completion, and inteivst that might be excited in a general plan might 
well be repelled by insritence on details. The idea. I venture to think, is the important thing ; better 
methods of realisation than have here been brought forward may be proposed. The real point is not 
how to do the thing, but to do it. I believe it to fie well worth the effort, to be worth any effort. I 
merely make the suggestion of what seems good and useful work waiting to be done. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the original draft of this proposal was made liefore the present 
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dreadful war, with its hideous devastation of loved monuments, was begun. If a fiulher argument for 
the utility of this work were needed it has surely been answered in the most emphatic way. Xot only 
has a ruthless war shown that many most important monuments have been swept into destruction in 
the course of a few months, but the recent earthquake in Italy has demonstrated the danger that con- 
fronts many important structures from natural injury. The present is, of course, no time to bring 
forward a plan for international co-operation as has here been suggested, but surely at no time will the 
importance of such a general Catalogue of Buildings be brought closer home to the student of archi- 
tecture. 


PiEPOET OF THE COUNCIL FOE THE OFFICIAL YEAE 1914 - 1915 . 


Adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 3rd May, 1915. 


S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 20 Meetings, of which the 
Council elected in June have held 16. The following Committees appointed by the Council 
have met and reported from time to time on the matters referred to them 


Board of Architectural Education. 
Competitions Committee. 
Fellowship Drawings Committee. 
Finance and House Committee. 
Official Architecture Committee. 
Royal Gold Medal Committee. 
Sessional Papers Committee. 

Town Planning Committee. 
Constitutional Committee. 


Reinforced Concrete Committee. 

Selection and General Purposes Committee. 

Paris Architectural Exhibition Committee. 
Honorary Members Committee. 

Annual Dinner Committee. 

Conditions of Contract Revision Committee. 
.Architects' War Committee and Sub-Committees. 
Timber Specification Committee. 


Particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report under various headings. 
Obituary losses by death have been as follows : — Fellows : Bernard Wilham Hurt Brameld, John 

Brooke, Frederick Dare Clapham, Richard Creed, Henry Dawson, WiUiam Henry Duffield, 
William Newton Duim, Stockdale Harrison, Edwin Arthur Johnson, Henry Seton Morris, James 
Herbert Stones. Eetired Fellows : Edward Ingress Bell, Samuel Flint Clarkson, Harry Wilkinson 
Moore. Associates ; Alfred Aitchison, Arthur Charles Buhner Booth, George Herbert Burstow, 
Jonathan Tebbs Bottle, Austin Heyes, Wilfred Hoyle, Frederic Kirk, James Lindsay, Arthur Marshall, 
Francis Thomas William Miller, John Henry Arthur Phillips, John James Smith, Christopher Boswood 
Thomas, Samuel Douglas Topley, Thomas Robert Whittaker. Licentiates : Ernest George .Allen, 
William Bell, Thomas Woodbridge Biggs, Godfrey Colies, John Henry Cossar, Thomas Monkman, 
Bailey Scott Murphy, John Preece, Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin, Thomas Sinclair, Wilham Cowley 
Stevenson, William Basil Stefanoni, George Tinniswood. Honorary Associates : Walter Crane, Sir 
Edwin Durning-Laurence, Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, The Earl of Wemyss. Hon. Corresponding 
Members : Johannes Otzen. Obituary notices of many of these members have appeared in the Journal. 
The Council desire to record their profound regret at the sudden death of one of their youngest members, 
Mr. S. Douglas Topley, who had so recently entered upon an honourable and promising career. 
Membership following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the Royal 
Institute compared with corresponding periods of 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914 : 


Year. 

Fellow?. 

As-ociatC''. 

Hon .Vssocinte^. 

Total. 

1911 

862 

1.509 

55 

2.426 

1912 

859 

1.581 

56 

2,496 

1913 

847 

1.630 

54 

2.531 

1914 

852 

1.695 

56 

2,603 

1915 

857 

1,713 

54 

2,624 


during the official year since the last Annual General .Meeting 29 Fellows ha\'e been elected. 57 Asso- 
ciates, and 3 Honorary .Associates. 
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There are 2,017 Licentiates on the roll. Since the publication of the last Annual Eeport 
15 Licentiates have passed the Examination quahfying for election to the Fellowship, and 
12 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. 

The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November-December 1914. The 
tions. Preliminary was held in London. Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublm, Glasgow, Leeds, 

Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle. The Intermediate was held in London, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, 
DubUn, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle. The Final and Special Examina- 
tions were held in London, and the Special Examination for candidates overseas in July 1914 in 
Melbourne, and in December 1914 in Toronto. The Council desire to record their thanks for the 
valuable services rendered by the Honorary Secretaries and the Examination Committees of the 
various Allied Societies. The results are shown in the following table ; — 


Preliminary Examination . 

Admitted. 

227 

Exempted 

73 

Examined. 

154 

Passed. 

Ill 

Ee legated. 

43 

Intermediate Examin.ation . 

163 

48 

115 

66 

49 

Fin.al .and Special Exavun-ation^: 

133 

— 

133 

62 

71 


The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Mr. George Eric Francis. 

The Statutory Examination quahfying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, and for 
candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, was held in London in October 1914. There 
were 5 candidates, of whom 2 passed. 

The Council desire to thank the Hon. Examiners for the continuance of their invaluable services. 
The second Studentship at the British School at Borne awarded imder the Henry Jarvis 
The Henry Bequest was awarded to Mr. Ernest Cormier, who is nowin residence at Borne, and the Henry 
Studentship. Jaiwis Scholarship at the Architectural Association was awarded to Mr. A. B. Hamilton. 

The Competition for the Scholarships and Studentships at the British School at Borne will 
not be held this year on account of the War. 

Sessional During the Session the following Papers have been read : — 

A oPGvS. 

16th Nov. : ■■ The Future of tlie Surrey Side,” by Paul Waterhouse [F.]. 

14th Dec. : ” The Work of the late John Belcher, R.A.,” by J. J. Joass [F.]. 

18th Jail. ; “ Ecclesiastical Buildings of Northern Italy,” by F. C. Eden. 

15th Feb. : '• Architectural Sculpture in Spain,” by Andrew N. Prentice [F.]. 

15th March : “ English Church Monuments,” by James Williams. 

29th March : “ King’s College Hospital,” by W. A. Pite [F.]. 

19th April: "The Design and Construction of Buildings for Industrial Purpo.^^es,” by Segar Owen [F.]. 

The following Paper remains to be read : — 

17th May : “ The Evolution of the Architectural Competition,” by H. V. Lanchester [F ]. 


. ^ , Since the issue of the last Annual Beport the Council have appointed the following gentle- 

Appomtments. 

men to serve as representatives of the Boyal Institute : — 


Cheltenham Town Planning Conference and Exhibition, June 1914 
Professional Classes War Relief Council ..... 
Belgian Town Planning Conference ..... 
Organising Committee Belgian Town Planning Comference . 
University of London Architectural Education Committee 
Belgian Touti Planning .Joint Committee .... 


Professor S. D. AJshead. 

The President and the Secretary. 

The President and Sir A.ston Webb, R.A. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 

Messrs. John Slater and H. V. Lanchester. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 


During the course of the year the President ha.s appointed the following architects to act as 
.\rbitrator3 in connection with building dispute.s : — 


.Atkin-Berrv , W. H. 
.Awdry, G. C. 
Bidlake, W. H. 
Clarke, Max. 
Cresswell, H. O. 
Cross, A. W. S. 


Cubitt, H. W. 
Dunkcrlev, F. B. 

( hirbutt. Matt. 
Gotch, .J. Alfred. 
Greenop, Edward. 
Hubbaid, George. 


Little, J. W. 

.Mathews, J. Douglass. 
Munby, Alan E, 
Niven, D. Barclay. 
Peach, C. .Stanley. 
Satchel!. H. A. 


Snell, A. Saxon. 
Shepherd, Herbert. 
•Slater, John. 
Stoner, Alfred. 
White, W. Henry. 
Woodward, Wm. 
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Competitions. 


The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the year 
commencing May 1914 : — 


.Sunderland . 

. Boys’ School ..... 

T. Edwin Cooper. 

Southport . 

Technical Schools .... 

Paul Waterhouse. 

■Seaham Harbour . 

. Council Chambers and Offices . 

. Wm. MUburn. 

Conway 

. Cottage Homes Scheme . 

. G. HastweU Grayson. 

Hammersmith 

. New Nurses’ Home 

. Edmn T. HaU. 

Kedhill 

. Police and Fire .Station . 

. E. Vincent Harris. 

Peckham 

. Church ..... 

P. Morley Horder. 

Dudley 

. Public Buildings .... 

S. Perkins Pick. 

Xeweastle-on-Tyiie 

. Town Hall ..... 

H. V. Lanchester. 

Abergavenny 

. Workhouse ..... 

. Glendinning Moxham. 

Hastings 

Winter Garden .... 

. Prof. S. D. Adshead. 

Tottenham 

. School ..... 

. Leonard Stokes. 

Nottingham 

. Three Branch Libraries . 

. J. Alfred Gotch. 

Middlesbrough 

. Elementary School 

. John W. Simp.son. 

Dundee 

. Extension of the Harris Academy 

. A. N. Paterson. 

Bromborough Estate . 

. Erection of 14 blocks of cottages 

. T. Geolfrv Lucas. 

Brighton 

. Concert Hall .... 

. Prof. S. i). Adshead. 

Bradford 

. Town Planning .... 

. Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

Plymouth . 

. Co-operative Society Premises . 

. Paul Waterhouse. 


Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have made the following grants : — 


Architectural Association .... 

£350 

0 

0 

.■Architectural Association (from the Ander- 




son- Webb Fund) 

250 

0 

0 

-Architects' War Committee Special Relief Fund 

250 

0 

0 

Exhibition of Architecture, Paris, 1914 . 

281 

0 

0 

Library Fund 

200 

0 

0 


Prince of Wales’s Fund 

. £105 

0 

0 

Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps . 

. 50 

0 

0 

Architectural Association Sketch Book 

. 25 

0 

0 

Royal Architectural Museum 

. 21 

0 

0 

British School at Rome 

. 21 

0 

0 


The Eoyal Gold Medal was awarded to M. Jean Louis Pascal for his distinguished services as 
a teacher of architecture and for his executed works as an architect. M. Pascal was 
unfortunately prevented by delicate health from being present at the Eoyal Gold Medal 
meeting, but the Medal was received on his behalf by M. Eoux of the French Embassy. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. Frank Darhng,of Toronto, for his executed 
works as an architect. His Majesty the King has graciously signified his approval of the award, and 
the Medal will be presented to Mr. Darling at the General Meeting on the 21st June. 

The War ^ consequence of the outbreak of the War it was decided that the consideration of all 
matters of policy of a controversial nature should be deferred. The question of a new 
Charter and of the formation of a Eegister of Architects has therefore remained in abeyance. 

More than 1,200 members of the architectural profession are now embodied in various branches of 
the Forces, and it has been decided to remit the subscriptions of all Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute who are serving their country in this way. 

The Prize Competitions for the year have been postponed for twelve months, and arrangements have 
been made to avoid the penalising of candidates for the Examinations who have joined the Colours. 

A grant of 100 guineas has been made to the National Eehef Fund ; and the Architects’ Volunteer 
Training Corps, which was formed by the Architectural Association, has received financial and other 

assistance. 


A register of Belgian architects who have come to England as war refugees has been compiled, and 
some of the privileges of Institute membership have been granted to them during the period of the War. 

In conjunction with other artistic and learned societies, the Eoyal Institute submitted a protest 
to the American Government against the destruction of buildings and monuments by the Germans in 
Belgium and France. 

The financial difficulties of the Architectural Association, arising from the patriotic action of so 
many of its members and students, have been sympathetically considered by the Council, who have 
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shown their appreciation of the value of the educational work of the Association by making a special 
grant of £250 in addition to the usual annual grant of £100, and by making a further grant of £250 from 
the balance of the Anderson-Webb Fund. 

The question of the desirability of drawing up special “ War clauses ” for use in connection with 
the E.I.B.A. Form of Contract was very carefully considered by the Council, who had the benefit of the 
advice of the Practice Committee, and it was finally decided that no official action in this direction was 
advisable. The course of events in the building trade since the early weeks of the War appears to 
indicate that this decision was a wise one. 

A few days after the beginning of the War the President summoned a meeting to consider 
what action should be taken in view of the crisis, and as a result of this meeting a committee, known 
as the Architects’ War Committee, was formed, which had the advantage of the services of members of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, the Architectural Association, and the Society of Architects, and of 
architects not connected with any of the architectural societies. 

With the aid of two subordinate committees, known as the Selection Committee and the Profes- 
sional Employment Committee, a great deal of valuable work has been done. Assistance has been 
offered and given to the War Office and other Government departments, a substantial contribution to 
the National Belief Fund has been raised by subscriptions from members of the profession, and a 
War Belief Fund for Architects has been instituted, which has already been instrumental in relieving 
distress arising from unemployment in the profession. 

The interests of the profession have been safeguarded by the assiduous personal efforts of the 
President, who has been in constant communication with various departments of the Government since 
the outbreak of the War. 

The scheme for the establishment of a Legal Defence Union for Architects, which was 
of*^rchUec°s* Beport, was submitted to the members at a Special General 

Meeting, but in the absence of a quorum no progress could be made with the consideration 
of the scheme drafted by the Board of Professional Defence. 

The Council have taken the necessary action in connection with all the complaints as to the 
Conduct”"** professional conduct of members that have been laid before them. Several members have 
been dealt with under the provisions of By-laws 24 and 25 for taking part in competitions 
which had been vetoed by the Council. It has been decided to publish an advertisement in selected 
newspapers from time to time warning the public against professional advertising by architects. 

The Schedule The discussion of the revised Schedule of Charges has been completed, and the new scale 
of Charges. ,^yp[ pg brought into operation by the Council in due course. 

Official The Committee mentioned in the last Annual Beport has completed its consideration of 
Architecture. [Pp matters referred to it, and has presented its Final Beport to the Council. This Beport 
is of such a controversial nature that the present is not a suitable time for its discussion, and the 
Council have accordingly decided to defer its consideration fur six months. 

On the recommendation of the Committee mentioned in the la.st Annual Beport a number 
of desirable changes have been made in the organisation and the boundaries of several of the 
Societies. 

The usual Financial Statement appended to this Beport indicates that, in spiteof theadverse 
effects of the Mar, the finances of the Eoyal Institute are in a satisfactory state. The 
remission of the subscriptions of those members who are serving with the Forces and the reduction in 
the examination fees paid by Students are the principal causes which have led the Finance and House 
Committee to anticipate a small deficit on the year 1915. Mhen normal conditions again exist it is to 
be expected that there will be a substantial surplus of income over expenditure. 

The liquidation of the Architectural T nion Company has now been completed, and the Company 5 
lease has been transferred to the Boyal Institute. 


The Allied 
Societies. 


Finance 
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REPOET OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held thirteen meetings since the issue of the last Annual Report. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, who had acted as Chairman since July, 1912, resigned the oflSce on his 
election as President, and Mr. John Slater, Vice-Chairman, was elected Chairman. Mr. George 
Hubbard was elected a Vice-Chairman in Mr. Slater's place. 

The following Committees have met and reported from time to time on the matters referred to 
tliein — viz.. Testimonies of Study, Examinations, Exemptions, Prehminary Examination, Joint Com- 
mittee of Board and Examiners. 

Problems in Design . — During the year 469 designs have been received and adjudicated on, 
and of these 329 have been approved, being a decrease of 55 and 44 respectively on the previous 
year, this result being doubtless due to the War. These designs have been pubhcly exhibited 
in the Galleries of the Royal Institute for three days after each adjudication, and a large number of 
visitors have availed themselves of the opportunity of viewing them. The Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board, have reserved the Galleries for the futm’e for the bi-monthly examination 
and exhibition of these designs. 

The Examinations . — The Board have conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the results 
as reported to the Coimcil have been pubhshed. Candidates for the Final Examination are now re- 
quired to deposit with the Moderator at the end of the first day of the Examination in Design a tracing 
showing the general lines of his design. An additional three hours on the third day of the Examination 
have been allotted to this subject. With the approval of the Council, the Preliminary Examination will 
be discontinued after June, with the exception of the subjects of Freehand Drawing and Geometrical 
Drawing or Perspective ; but every candidate for registration as Probationer must satisfy the Board 
that he has attained a sufiScient standard of general education. In connection therewith the Board 
have had under consideration a proposal from H.M. Board of Education with reference to a scheme for 
improving the existing arrangements for the Examinations in Secondary Schools in England. After 
consideration of the scheme, the Board have recommended the Coxmcil to accept a pass in the first Exami- 
nation which the Board of Education propose to institute as satisfactory evidence of the candidates 
having attained a sufficient standard of general education. 

With reference to the Intermediate and Final Examinations the Board gratefully acknowledge the 
ungrudging labour which for many years past has been given by the Honorary Examiners to these 
Examinations, but it was felt that with the large number of different Examiners for the same subjects it 
was difficult to maintain a uniform standard for all the candidates, and, after lengthy and careful con- 
sideration, the Board prepared a scheme for modifying the Examinations, reducing the number of 
Examiners, and recognising their work by payment from the Institute funds. It was found that in all 
the kindred professional societies which hold Examinations the fees paid by the candidates were con- 
siderably higher than those in operation at the Institute, and the Board believe that by raising these 
fees a fund w'ould be formed from which adequate remuneration could be paid to the Examiners without 
trenching largelv on the general funds of the Institute. The alterations recommended are that : as to 
the Preliminary Examination the fee should remain as at present ; for the Intermediate the fee should 
be £6 6s. instead of £3 3s. as at present ; the Final fee £6 6s. instead of £4 4s. ; and the Special £10 10s. 
instead of £6 6s. In the two latter cases the Examination fees are to cover the Entrance Fee paid bj< 
Associates. 

The modifications suggested in the Examinations are as follow : 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

iiuhjert .1.— Two Papers on the Principal Styles and General History of Architecture, and the purpose of Architectural 
1 eaturee in relation to the buildings in which they occur. 

•SuhiKt jB.— T wo Papers on (1) Simple Applied Construction in Elementary Design and the Properties and Tse-s of Ordinary 
Buildjng Materials. (2) Theoretical, including .Stre.s3e.s and .Strains. 
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Subject C . — A paper dealing with one of the following subjects ; — 

1. Historical Architecture — showing knowledge of one of the following periods, to be selected by the Candidate : 
(a) Greek and Roman : 0.) Byzantine and Romanesque : (c) French and English Gothic : (d) Italian, French, and English 
Renaissance. 

2. M.athematics and Mechanics. — Algebra, up to and including the binomial theorem. — The use of the Slide Rule. — 
Plane Trigonometry, including the Solution of Triangles. — Descriptive Geometry, including the Mensuration of simple 
Plane and Solid Figures. — Simple Conic Sections treated geometrically. — General Statics and Dynamics, including 
graphic statics. 

3. Design — D ealing with simple subjects. 

Subject A to be divided between two Examiners, who shall also take the Papers in Subject Cl. 

Subject B to be divided between two Examiners, who shall also take Subject C2. 

FINAL EXAMINATION. 

Subject A . — Design for Building of moderate dimensions, or a portion of a more important edifice, to be made from particu- 
lars given. Drawings to comprise plans, elevation and section, to a scale of |-inch to the foot, some details to a large scale, with 
a sketch perepective. The subject will be communicated in general terms to the Student some days before the Examination. 

Subject B . — Two Papers on Construction, including Iron and Steel Construction, Ferro-Concrete Shoring and Underpinning. 

Subject C. — Hygiene, including Drainage, Ventilation, Heating. Lighting and Water Supply. 

Subject D . — The Properties and Uses of Building Materials. 

Subject E . — The Ordinary' Practice of Architecture, including Specifications and the Law of Contracts. 

Subject B and Subject D to be divided between the two Examiners who set the Papers in Siibjects Bl, B2, and C2 of the Inter- 
mediate Examination. 

Stibject C and Subject E to be divided between two Examiners. All the foregoing Examiners to be paid. 

With reference to the Design (Intermediate and Pinal) and Thesis, it was suggested that at piresent these Examiners should 
remain unpaid 

The whole of these modifications, which were subsequently approved by the Council, would have 
come into operation this year had it not been for the outbreak of the War, and it is hoped that the new 
scheme will be in full working order next year. 

The Board, with the approval of the Coimcil, have granted the following specific privileges to candi- 
dates who have joined the Colours : 

Candidates for the Intermediate Examination whose Testimonies of Study are approved to be registered as Students. 

Candidates for the Final Examination who have had one or more Problems in Design approved may be exempted 
from submitting others. 

On the recommendation of the Examiners, the time for the Written and Graphic portions of the 
Statutory Examination has been extended from one to two days. 

Education Facilities. — The Ulster Society of Architects have asked the Board to inspect the 
School of Architecture at the Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, with a view to its being placed 
on the list of recognised schools. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, as the representative of the Board, visited 
the School. After consideration of Mr. Waterhouse’s report, the Board— while not at present placing 
the School on the list of those whose course is recognized as exempting from the Intermediate 
Examination — have recommended the Council to insert particulars of the School amongst the Educa- 
tional Facihties in Ireland mentioned in the Kalendar. 

Eecognized Schools of Architecture. —The Certificate of the two full years’ course at the Eobert 
Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen, supplemented by three years’ work in the evening classes, is 
now accepted by the Board as e.xempting from the Intermediate- Examination. Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, who visited the School at the request of the Board, and reported favourably on the course 
of study there, has been appointed the External Examiner to the School. 

Foreign Students in English Architectural Sc/ioo?s.— Candidates other than British subjects who 
are desirous of possessing evidence of their having obtained the status though not the rank of an 
Associate of the Eoyal Institute will for the future be admitted to the Final Examination, and in 
the event of their passing will be furnished with a certificate to that effect. 

iSational Scholarshijrs. The Board, at the request of the Board of Education, have conducted 
the Examination of candidates for the National Scholarships in Architecture. These candidates 
are required to pass the Intermediate Examination, but are exempt from submitting the Testimonies 
of Study required from Institute candidates. 
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The Board of Education have consulted the Board with reference to the awarding of National 
Art Scholarships, and have been informed that if the Scholarships are to be held at a Final School 
they should be awarded before candidates have passed the Final Examination, but that if such 
Scholarships are in the nature of Travelling Studentships they should be awarded after the can- 
didates have passed the Final Examination. 

BEPOET OF THE AET STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Seven meetings of this Committee have been held since the issue of the last Eeport. 

Mr. Edward Warren has acted as Chairman, Mr. H. H. Statham as Yice-Chair-man, and Messrs. A. 
Wyatt Papworth and Harry Eedfern as Honorary Secretaries. 

Of many matters which have engaged the attention of this Committee during the Session the 
following are perhaps the most important 

A proposal to convert the old Grammar School of Edward the Sixth at Shrewsbmy (now a library) 
into municipal offices was dealt with at some length. Happily the scheme has now been abandoned. 

The proposal to demolish the interesting building in Cireat Queen Street, W.C., known as “ Bos- 
well’s House,” has been the subject of great concern to the Committee, who have very carefully 
considered the matter. Various ways of presenting the case agamst demohtion to the freeholder — 
both alone and in conjunction with other societies — have been fully discussed. It has been found 
impossible, however, to save the building, which has now been pulled down, but it is hoped that arrange- 
ments may be made by which some portion of the facade may be re-erected in one of the Galleries of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

This museum, desiring to add to its collection of measured drawings of old work (especially French, 
German, Spanish, and Scandinavian), invoked the assistance of the Institute with this end in view. The 
Committee is of opinion that the object might perhaps be attained by directing the attention of students 
and others to it through a suitable paragraph in the Institute Journal. 

The scheme now on foot to do away with the present picturesque wooden bridge spanning the 
Thames at Goring, and to replace it by one of ferro-concrete, has evoked no httle dismay . The matter 
has been discussed at considerable length, with the result that steps are now being taken to influence 
opinion against the change, or at least to insure that if possible the design of the new bridge shall be in 
harmony with its surroundings. 

The question of holding exhibitions in the Institute Galleries is one wliich has received attention 
at the hands of this Committee, who drew up and presented a report to the Council thereon, in view’ of 
arranging for an exhibition of rare jrrints and drawings in the near future. It was felt, how'ever, that 
the present time is not entirely opportune, and the scheme is therefore set aside for the moment : but 
it is hoped to bring it forw’^ard again when circumstances permit. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to consider the incidence of certain sections of the London 
Building Act upon Design. Several meetings have been held by this sub-committee, but the result of 
its deliberations is not yet available. The question, though diflicuh^^ and intricate, is one which is felt 
to oe important and w’orthy of consideration. 

Suggestions for Papers for the forthcoming session have occupied the Committee s attention, and 
a somewhat lengthy list has been di’awn up and submitted for ajrproval. Ihe subjects range over a 
'vide field, and it is thought that some of them may meet with approval and success if suitable authors 
can be found. 

EEPOET OF THE LITEEATUEE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Seven meetings of the Committee have been held since the election of the present members. At 
the beginning of the Session the following officers were elected ; Mr. V . H. M aid, M.A., Chairman ; Mr. 
T- E. Saver, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. C. Harrison Townsend and Mr. W. G. Newton, M.A., Hon. Seeretarie.^. 
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During the course of the Session the Chairman, Mr. W. H. Ward, and Mr. W. G. Newton (Hori. 
Secretary) having enlisted, resigned their positions on the Committee. Mr. Sayer was thereupon 
appointed Chairman, and Mr. Martin S. Briggs undertook the position of junior Hon. Secretary. 

The schemes which the Literature Committee have had under consideration for some time, with 
regard to providing furniture for the better preservation of the Institute’s collection of drawings, 
have been again considered by the Committee, and further reports with estimates of cost having been 
submitted to the Council were approved. The work is now in hand and the new fittings, it is hoped, 
will shortly be placed in the Library. A further addition to the Library furniture will be a more con- 
venient and larger type of table for the use of readers. 

The Committee have been in communication with the Science Committee in order that the collec- 
tion of scientific books in the Deference and Loan Libraries may be extended and kept up to date. 

The Committee have decided to subscribe for the J. M. Whitelaw Memorial pubhcation. 

The Librarian has been allowed to make a further choice of books from the Library of the late Mrs. 
Arthur Cates, through the courtesy of Miss M. Eose (her niece), who has also presented a collection of 
casts of intaghos. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. Arthur Keen, a collection of original drawings by A. W. Pugin was 
presented by Mr. J. Wilhams. 

The question of the continuance of the subscriptions for German periodicals having been considered, 
the Committee decided that the subscriptions should be discontinued during the period of the War. 

Many valuable books have been purchased during the year, the titles of which have been pubhshed 
in the Supflement to the Institute Journal. 

The Committee have under consideration the advisability of compiling an index of Belgian and 
French architectural works which have been destroyed during the War in France and Belgium. It is 
proposed to confine the index to works which already form part or may be added to the Institute 
collection. 

The Committee have made appointments of members for the re.spective Sub-Committees : Eecords 
Sub-Committee, Sessional Papers Sub-Committee, and the Journal and Kalendar Sub-Committee. 

The following is the Librarian’s Eeport to the Committee : — 

During the twelve months ending the 31st March of the present year 200 volumes have been added to 
the Library of the Royal Institute, e.xclusive of periodicals, repoits and transactions of Societies, and part.s 
of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 79 volumes and La pamphlets. 

The number of works purchased comprised 121 volumes, of which 12 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Libiarv iiumbe red 1.632. 

The number of books issued on loan wa» 2,372. 

The number of tickets issued for aJmis.sion to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 111. 

The number of books issued through the post was 298. 

During the first months of the war, the attendance of readers in the Library diminished, and fewer books 
were issued on loan. 

Donations of books, pamphlets, or drawings have been recei\ed from His Majesty the King, Mr. Robert 
Williams, Sir IVilliam Chance, Herr Alajos Hausmann, Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. B. T. Batsford, Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Mr. M'. R. AVare, Miss JI. E. L. Rose, Mr. Stanley Peach, Mr. G. A. Taylor, Mr. Francis Bond, Mr. 
R. A. Cram, Mr. E. A. Jollye, Messrs. Chatto and AVindin. Mr. J. AViIlianus. Mr. Andrew Oliver, Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones, Mr. M . H. Goodyear, Ministerodei Lavori Pubbhci (Italy). Engineering Standards Committee, Aicha^o- 
logical Survey of India. &c. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned : Barozzi da Vignole's 
Regies des Cinq Ordres d' Aichitedure ■, Bo.sse's Les Ordres de 1' Arclutedure antique &c. ; Ebersolt and Thiers’ 
Les Eqlises de Constantinople-, Joyce's Mexican Archeologg Haverlield's Ancient Town Planning; Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell's Palace and Mosque at Vkhaidir ; La Hire's L' Architect are civile (in manuscript) ; Molmenti’s 
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Vddce-, De la Kue’s Traile de la Coupe des Pierres-, Venturi’s Storia dell’ arte Italiana (in continuation) ; 
Perrault’s Ah-ege des dix livres d’ Architecture de Yitruve-, Contet’s Les Yieux Hotels de Paris-, Yriarte’s 
Florence and Yenice ; Hausmann’s The Royal Palace at Buda-Pesth ; St. John Hope’s Windso-r Castle ; Guicciar- 
diiio’s Belyicce, sive inferioris Germanice descriptio ; Gusman’s U Art decoratif de Rome (in continuation) ; 
Scott’s Architecture of Humanism, &c. ; Depage and others, Les Constructions des Hopitaux ; Richards’s 
Beport ... on the condition, improvement, and toivn-planning of the City of Calcutta-, Boss’s Florentine Villas ; 
Hevrison’s The Runic Roods of Ruthn ell and Beiccastle, Ac. 




LIBRARY 

STATISTICS 

1914-15. 





DAT Attexdan-ces. 

1 Etexixo attendatces. 

Books 

Date. 

;i 






issued on 


Members. 

Js^on-Membera 

Total. 

Members. 

Non-Members, 

Total, 

Loan. 

1914. 








April 

. ' 134 

142 

276 

93 

113 

206 

231 

May 

194 

175 

369 

114 

134 

248 

272 

June 

182 

173 

355 

105 

119 

224 

237 

July 

126 

136 

262 

52 

79 

131 

220 

August . 

Reference Library Closed. 


Reference Library Closed. 


60 

i^i'ptemlier 

103 

95 

198 

57 

38 

95 

156 

October . 

133 

117 

250 

78 

68 

146 

180 

November 

134 

138 

272 

57 

70 

127 

174 

December 

. 1 104 

125 

229 

70 

83 

153 

167 

1915. 

ll 







January . 

. i! 113 

140 

253 

40 

53 

93 

273 

February. 

-. 1! 122 

109 

231 

42 

68 

110 

211 

March 

. j 151 

1 

111 

262 

47 

95 

142 

191 

Total 

. ; 1.496 

1.461 

2,957 

755 

930 

1.675 

2,372 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Twelve meetings have been held since the date of the last Report, of which two have been special 
meetings. 

The officers elected at the commencement of the session w'ere : Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman ; 
Mr. Edward Greenop, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. Herbert A. Satchell and Matt. Garbutt, Honorary 
Secretaries. 

The Committee have had under consideration various matters, of which the following are the 
niost important : — 

Revision of Conditions of Contract. — As was recorded in the last Report, the Sub-Committee 
dealing with this matter were by their own desire relieved of their task, and on the 'suggestion of the 
Committee, the Council, towards the end of last session, appointed a Special Committee to deal with 
the subject and to sit continuously until their labours are completed. This Committee are still at 
Work. 

The question of a Form of Sub-Contract and the position of the sub-contractor generally, to 
which reference was made in the Committee’s last Report, have been referred to the Special Com- 
mittee, and it is understood that a Report on these matters has been made to the Council. 

Sessional Paper. — The Committee were to have been responsible for short Papers to be read at 
ail ordinary meeting on “ The Revision of Metropolitan and Provincial Building Regulations,” but, 
in view of the appointment by the Local Government Board of a Departmental Committee to deal 
with the subject, before which Committee the Institute might be represented, it was considered 
desirable to postpone any public discussion on the subject until after the Local Government Board 
has issued its Report. 

Notes on Dilapidations. — The suggested revision of the Institute Handbook on Dilapidations 
oi'iginally published under the ®gis of the Committee in 1903, and which is now out of print, has been 
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submitted in draft by Messrs. Sydney Perks and Edward Gieenop, and is being considered by the 
Committee. 

Special Committees. — The arrangement initiated by the Council last session, whereby the 
Standing Committees were requested to supervise and control various Committees which had hitherto 
been appointed by and had reported directly to the Council, w'as replaced this session by an arrange- 
ment whereby such Committees became Sub-Committees of the various Standing Committees. Under 
this scheme the Practice Committee were requested to appoint Sub-Committees to deal with questions 
of professional conduct. The two first-named subjects having been dealt with by the general body 
of the Institute, it was only found necessary to appoint the Professional Conduct Sub-Committee, 
to which all questions relating to professional conduct have been referred. By this Sub-Committee 
a large amovmt of very useful work has been done under the chairmanship of Mr. George Hubbard, 
with Mr. Edwin Gunn as Hon. Secretary, and it promises to become a most useful adjunct to the 
Practice Committee in reheving it of a considerable amount of detailed work. 

Professional Conduct, &c. — At the invitation of the Council, the Committee made suggestions 
which have been adopted for bringing more prominently before the Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute in the Kalendar and elsewhere the various rules laid down by the Institute on the subject 
of professional conduct, &c., to which a note as to auctioneering and estate agency has been added. 
The Committee are now considering, at the request of the Council, the compilation of a more exphcit 
and amplified Code of Rules on the whole subject. 

Arbitrators under the P.I.B.A. Contract.— The frequency with which the President is appealed to 
for the appointment of arbitrators under the E.I.B.A. Contract appeared to render it desirable that 
stereotyped Forms of Apphcation and Appointment should be employed. The Committee has 
prepared such Forms and they have been adopted for the use of the President. 

In view of the increasing number of cases in which arbitration proceedings prove abortive after 
the appointment of an arbitrator by the President, and of the consequent loss occasioned to arbitra- 
tors, it has been found advisable to prepare some suggestions for their use. These suggestions, after 
approval by the Institute s Solicitors, are being published in the Journ.\l and issued as an Institute 
Paper. 

War Clauses in Conditions of Contract. The Committee, at the request of the Council, carefully 
considered the best means of dealing with the difficulties in building operations arising out of the 
war crisis. They appointed a Sub-Committee, which interviewed representatives of the builders 
and obtained their vie^v s. and de\ oted a considerable amount of time and trouble to the drafting of 
special clauses for insertion in the Conditions of Contract, and to the preparation of a very careful 
Report on the subject. The Committee s recommendations, however, were not adopted by the 
Council. 

South Australian Institute of Architects and Charges for Plans.— The question of the desirability 
of charging by percentage for additional copies of plans, &c., supphed to builders was referred by the 
South Austrahan Institute of Architects to the Council for its opinion, and by the Council to the Com- 
mittee, who reported that they did not consider such a basis of charging could be recommended. 

Concrete Institute and Standard Measurement for Reinforced Concrete. — The Concrete Institute 
having submitted to the Council a draft Form for the Standardization of the Measurement of Rein- 
forced Concrete, this was referred to the Committee, and after careful consideration by a Sub-Com- 
mittee, was approved, with the rider that reinforced concrete should be shown on the architect’s 
drawings, and the quantitites for it taken off in the usual wav. A suggestion that the Institute 
should take part m a conference on the subject with the Concrete Institute was also approved. 

Kindred Societies.-lt is gratifying to record that several enquiries have been received from 
kindred societies inviting the co-operation of the Institute in dealing with points of professional prac- 
tice. Amongst them may be mentione.l an emiuiry from the Survevors' Institution in regard to the 
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question of attendance on sub-contractors, and the questions from the South Australian Institute 
of Architects and the Concrete Institute referred to above. 

Members’ Queries— k large number of enquiries bearing upon points of professional practice 
and kindred matters have been received and dealt with. Of these, nearly one-half were concerned 
with difficulties arising out of the existing Conditions of Contract and the Schedule of Charges, and it 
may fairly be anticipated that a large number of the difficulties which arise in the use of both these 
documents wiU be removed when their respective revisions have been adopted. Most of the enquiries 
received, being necessarily of a confidential character, caimot be referred to in detail. In regard 
to questions as to professional charges, the growing number of cases which have been submitted to 
the Committee bv Members and Licentiates from aU parts of the country asking for advice as to the 
reasonableness of professional charges, and often accompanied by a considerable mass of documents 
and drawings, involving the expenditure of a large amount of time and labour for even their cursory 
perusal and examination, has compelled the Committee to decline in future to give opinions on such 
matters, especially when submitted ex parte, and likely to lead to legal proceedings, unless some matter 
of principle is involved. In accordance with their established practice, the Committee continue 
to be careful to express no opinion on matters sub-judice or on ex-parte statements, expressions of 
opinion on which might he detrimental to their brother professionals. 

EEPOET OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of their last Eeport the Science Standing Committee have held ten meetings, of which 
one was specially convened. The attendance at each meeting averaged approximately ten. Officers for 
the current session were elected as follows : Chairman, Mr. Frederic E. Farrow ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
E. W. M. Wonnacott ; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Geo. Leonard Elkington and Osborn C. Hills. 

Westminster Hall Boof— On 18th June 1914 the Committee were enabled to inspect the roof of 
Westminster Hall, and its defective condition was then closely examined from the temporary scaffolding 
by eight members. Mr. Frank Baines, M.Y.O., Principal Architect in charge of Eoyal Palaces, etc., 
kindly attended and described the remedial works to be imdertaken by H.M. Office of Works under his 
direction. The Committee look forward to paying a further visit during the actual progress of the 
work of reinforcing the roof trusses. 

Tests on the Weathering Properties of Building Sto-nes . — The Committee have appointed a small Sub 
Committee to make a further inspection and report on the present condition of the samples of stone 
undergoing the weathering test at the Geological Museum, London. 

L.C.C. Drainage Bylaws.— The Committee regret that till the London County Council decide 
that revision of the existent drainage Bylaws be undertaken, no opportunity w'ill arise to make use of 
the suggestions for essential amendment and simplification therein wffiich were the outcome of the 
labours of the Sub-Committee, who gave much time and careful consideration to this subject. 

Waste Pipes from Lavatory Basins in the Metropolitan Water Board Area. On the recommendation of 
the Committee, the Council wrote to the Metropohtan Water Board on the subject of a new requirement 
which the Board w'ere seeking to enforce in regard to the arrangement of lavatory basin overflows. In 
the opinion of the Committee this requirement and the permissive alternatives w ere open to grave objec- 
tion on more grounds than one, and hope was expressed that for the reasons stated in the Council s letter 
the requirement would be withdrawn. No reply beyond a formal acknowledgment havmg come to 
hand, the Committee requested the Council to press for a reply and to pubhsh their letter to the Board 
in the E.I.B.A. Journal, as the Committee were of opinion that a continuance of compliance with the 
requirement by Architects and others, in the absence of the requisite information on which to resist it, 
would prejudice the prompt withdrawal of the requirement hoped for by the Committee and the Council. 
The Council have, however, decided not to publish the correspondence pending receipt of the Board’s 
*'®ply- for which they have pressed. 

Timber Specification.— The Council have at length approved the report and draft specification 
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submitted by the Committee last session, and have requested the Committee to take steps for the 
further necessary discussion of the subject with representatives of the Institute of Builders and the 
Timber Trades’ Federation. The Committee have appointed a Sub-Committee for this purpose. 

Researches on Timber . — No information has reached the Committee as to the result of the Council’s 
memorial to His Majesty’s Treasury in regard to a grant for the investigation of problems connected 
with timber. This memorial was sent at the instance of the Committee in the official year 1912-13. 
At the present time it is of course hopeless to expect any favourable reply from the Treasury. 

Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete . — The Council have reappointed this Joint Committee and 
have received their reports direct. 

L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, 1915. — The Committee considered the draft of this Bill, of which 
Part III. (Drainage of Premises) and Part IV. (Buildings on Low-Lying Land) were concerned with 
building. With the assistance of a Sub-Committee, a report on these parts of the BUI was drawn up 
and submitted to the Council with a recommendation that the Institute should petition Parliament 
against the Bill. This recommendation was accepted and, at the request of the Council, the Committee 
instructed the Institute Solicitors and approved the petition, which was duly lodged. The Committee 
are glad to learn that as a result of strong opposition Parts III. and IV. of the Bill have been withdrawn. 

Metropolitan Water Board Bill, 1915. — The Committee examined the draft BiU, wherein the Water 
Board sought fresh powers from Parliament, and formed the opinion that no opposition by the Insti- 
tute was necessary. On a reference from the Council the Committee were able to advise accordingly. 

Underground Water in the London Area . — The Committee have decided to collect data as to cases 
of underground water met with during excavations and building operations in and near London. 
Information from Architects has been invited, and the Committee hope to be able to record such 
information in a manner intended to be of future service to Architects for proposed building operations 
in the area. The value of the record will depend on the extent to which response to the invitation 
of the Committee is made by members of the Institute. 

Dry Rot in Timber.— The Council have accepted a recommendation from the Committee that the 
Institute leaflets on Dry Eot should be supplemented. The Committee have been, and still are, engaged 
in collecting information and preparing a report as to the additional matter to be included in the leaflets, 
and hope to be in a position very shortly to advise the Council further on the subject. 

Construction of Belfries and Effect of Vibration on Buildings.— The important work of the Sub 
Committee considering these matters has continued, but it has been found necessary, owing to the scope 
of the reference, to confine the Sub-Committee’s attention for the present to the construction of belfries. 
During the year the Sub-Committee have met on eleven occasions and have examined several belfries 
(luring actual bell ringing. They are not yet, however, in a position to report. In addition to the 
accumulation of much valuable information, bell foundries have been visited and the observations of 
founders obtained. The members of the Sub-Committee are : Messrs. W. A. Forsyth (Chairman), 

E. Alex. Young (Vice-Chairman), C. Stanley Peach, E. Stanley Hall, W. E. Davidge, A. E. Powys, 

F. N. Jackson, A. 0. Collard, and G. Leonard Elkington, Hon. Secretary. Mr. E. H. Lewis, M.A., has 
been co-opted by the Sub-Committee as a Corresponding Member. 

Defective Roofing Tiles. The Sub-Committee dealing with this reference have held three meetings. 
They are arranging for twovhole-dav visits to representative tile-making districts to be made bvthem- 
seE es and the Committee during the month of May, and are preparing two or three short Papers on 
Eoofing Tiles and their defects to be read next session. The members of the Sub-Committee are Messrs. 
E. W . M. M onnacott (C hairman), Ernest Hint, H. Greville Montgomery (Consulting Member), Alan E. 
Munby, W. A. Forsyth, H. W. Burrows, and George Hornblower, Hon. Secretary. 

R.l.B.A. Library. The Committee ha\e advised the Librarian in regard to the purchase of certain 
books on Hospitals and have been asked by the Literature Standing Committee to advise in regard to 
the Librarj collection of scientific books. Such assistance in this direction as the Committee can gi'^^ 
from time to time will be given readily. 
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Other Matters. — Amongst other matters which have come within the scope of the Committee’s work 
may be cited the following : 

1. Jointless Flooring — Manufacture of Chloride of Magnesium. 

2. Wall Finishings in Hospitals. 

3. Fire Prevention. 

4. Air Pollution. 

0 . Construction for Localities subject to Earthquakes. 

General Policy in Regard to Enquiries. — In view of the nature of some of the enquiries which reach 
the Committee; they have laid down as a general principle that enquiries which jrrima facie show that 
the enquirer is deficient in knowledge or experience should not be answered by the Committee. They 
consider that the proper course for such enquirers is, as in the medical and legal professions, to obtain 
advice from more expert practitioners and pay for it. 

Conclusion. — The Committee desire to place on record their appreciation of the services of those 
members of the various Sub-Conunittees who are not members of the parent Committee. 

EEPOET OF THE AUDITOES FOE 1914. 

We have examined the books and checked the accounts with the vouchers for the year 1914. W’e 
have also examined the share certificates held by the Institute, and the list of share certificates deposited 
at the Bank, aU of which were found to be perfectly correct. 

In regard to the Income and Expenditure Account, it is satisfactory to note that, although 
during the year 1914 large and unexpected calls have been made upon the funds, the surplus amounts 
to £2,722 9.S. od., in comparison with £1,302 Is. 3d. in 1913. 

The total expenditure for the year 1913 was £11,567 13s. 3d., whilst that for the year 1914 has been 
£11,391 12s. 4d., a reduction of about £176. 

Comparing the items of ordinary expenditure in 1913 with those of 1914, in the latter year 
savings have been effected on fuel, salaries ; general printing, stationery, stamps, and petty expenses ; 
general meetings, medals and prizes, and the cost of producing and issuing the Journal and Kalendar, 

A very satisfactory reduction of the bank overdraft has been effected. In 1913 the amoimt was 
£4,846 7s. Id., and in 1914 £2,707 Is. lOd., a diminution of about £2,139. 

The various grants made by the E.I.B.A. in the year 1913 amounted to £534, whilst those in 1914 
were more than doubled— viz., £1,148. This great increase is principally due to the special grants 
made to the War Committee Fund and the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 

Doubtless owing to the War, the receipts for Examination fees have greatly decreased — viz., 
from £1,633 16s. Od. in 1913 to £1,169 14s. Od. in 1914. This decrease is largely due to the fact that 
many men who under normal conditions would have entered for the Examinations are now either at 
the Front or in training, and we believe this reduction of income will, under the present conditions, be 
received by the members with pleasure rather than regret. 

Regarding our new premises, under the heading of “Assets,” they are scheduled at £35,622 7s. 2d. 
This amount represents the actual cost, but we are of opinion that a detailed valuation should now be 
made and the sum included in the next Balance Sheet. 

We find that the books have been kept in a most careful and systematic manner. We think that 
the thanks of the members are due to the staff for the admirable way in which they have executed 
their duties. E. Stephen Ayling [F.] 

Henry A. Saul [A.] 

FINANCES. 

The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1914, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. E. Stephen Ayhng [F.] and Henry A. Saul [A.], 
Hon. Auditors, here follow : — 
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hicoiiie and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31s^ Decetnber 1914. 

Exclusive o( Entrance Fees, Final Examination Fees, end Subscriptions in advance. 


EXPEXDITCRE. 
To ORDTXAEr Expenditure — 

Rent 

Gas and Electric Lighting 

Fuel 

Interest on Mortgage 

Salaries 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and 

Petty Expenses 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 

Housekeeping 

Advertisements 

Examination Expenses 

General Repairs 

Fire Insurance 

Medals and other Prizes 

Grant to Library 

Grant to Architects’ Benevolent Society . . 

Grant to Architectural Association 

Grant to A. A. Sketch Book 

Grant to Royal Architectural Museum 

Grant to Paris Exhibition (drawings) .... 

Grant to St. Paul’s Fund 

Grant to "War Committee 

Grant to Prince of Wales’ Fund 

Grant to Architects' Training Corps 

Grant to British School at Rome 

Grant to Sir L. Alma Tadema Memorial . . 
Grant to Hunter Memorial 

The Journal — 

Reporting 


£ ». 
1322 10 
145 5 
36 2 


s. d. 


1503 17 
40 0 
2963 10 


200 

100 

100 

25 

21 

100 

105 

250 

105 

50 

71 


10 10 
10 10 


944 6 
169 1 
344 4 
67 5 
353 15 
211 8 
37 15 
73 1 


IXCOME. 

By Ordinary Income — 

Subscriptions. 

823 Fellows at £4 4s 

1 Ditto on account 

Ditto Arrears 

1552 Associates at £2 25 

1 Ditto on account 

Ditto Arrears 

40 Hon. Associates at £2 25 

Ditto Arrears 

1887 Licentiates at £1 I 5 

Ditto Arrears 

Reinj-tated Members 


Cr* 


£ 5. d. 

3450 12 0 
3 3 0 


109 

3239 

1 

172 


4 0 

4 0 

1 0 
4 0 

96 12 0 
16 16 0 
1981 7 0 

53 11 0 

43 1 


Journal and Kalendar — 

Advertisements 

S ilcr* of Journal and other Publications . . 


Examination Fees — 

Statutory 

Priliminary 

Intermedia’te 

Special and Final (forfeited) . 
Licentiates 


9192 15 0 


loro 0 0 

647 8 1 


1647 8 1 


13 13 0 
432 12 0 
308 11 0 

310 16 0 
44 2 0 


Use of Rooms — 
R.I.R.A. Tenants 
Galleiies 


116? !4 0 


74 16 3 


1148 0 0 


Printing and Binding 1128 16 10 


Dividend of 305. per share on 1100 Shares, 
Architectural Union Company (from 
Liquidator) 


80 0 0 
374 4 8 


454 4 8 


1650 0 0 


Illustrations 
Addressing, Postage, and Carriage. 

The Kalendar — 

Printing 

Postage and Carriage 


73 12 
527 9 


263 17 
60 1 


1804 15 5 


1 


Contributions to Allied Societies 

Miscellaneous Expenses— 

Legal and Accountants’ Charges 244 15 11 

Presidents of Allied Societies 71 19 8 

Telephone 27 5 6 

Annual Dinner Deficit 101 19 5 

Council Dinner Guests 57 9 9 

Town Planning 30 16 2 

War Committee 88 16 0 

British School at Rome — 

Expenses of E.xaminations 48 15 5 

Sundries 86 13 7 


323 18 
518 14 


Reserve (7 years) for Fine payable on re- 
newal of Lease 

Interest on Overdraft 


758 11 0 


. I 


49 0 0 

80 6 6 

Surplus for the year carried to Balance Sheet 2722 9 5 


Safpery. Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


£14114 1 


£M114 1 0 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be conect. 13/ft April 19)5. -J 


Dr. 

LIABILITIES. 
To Sundry Creditors — 

Sundry 

Mortgage Interest 

Rent 


Balance Sheet of Ordinary Funds, dlst December 1914. 


Ct. 


5. d. 


1130 

40 

17 


By Premises 


ASSETS. 


Reserve tor flne payable on renewal of lease 

Bank Overdraft 

Examination Fer^ anticipatoiy of election 

Subscriptions received in advance 

Accumulated Fund — 

Balance as per last Account 29332 13 

Add Entrance Fee.« in 1914 — 

Fellows £130 4 0 

A'isociates 343 7 0 

473 n 

Arrears fnr 1914 {.IS per con/ra> 684 12 


11^7 

49 

2707 

1)1 

131 


5 6 
0 0 
1 10 

4 0 

5 0 


Bj 


Ditto 


1914 


£ #. 


379 1 
684 12 


d, £ 
35622 


7 2 


321 3 4 


1063 13 0 


Lees Arrears for 1913. since re- 
ceived or cancelled £397 15 0 

Furniture and Fittings 

bought 31 4 0 


30490 16 9 


428 19 0 


30001 17 9 

Aid Surplus of Income and Expenditure 

Account for 1914 2722 9 5 

32784 


7 2 


£37010 3 


£37010 3 6 


NOTES ; — 

(1) A flne of £7 per annum is payable every 14 years in resjicct of the 
premises under a Lease from the Corporation of the City of F ondon 
Notice of renewal must be given at Michaelmas, 1921,*and the fine 
of £98 paid. 

SAFFiRY, Sons A Co., 

Chartered Accountants 


(2) The Freehold and Leasehold Premises having been taken over fiom 
the Liquidator of the Architectural Cnicai Company as from Michael- 
mas 1914, one quarter’.n Ground Rent and Interest on Mortgage 
and a Reserve for the periodical Fine pavable to the Corpoiatlon 
iiave been charged in the above accounts. 


Elxamioed with the vouchers and found to be correct. 13 ^ April 1915 


( Robert Stephen Aylino [.P.] i 
4 Henry a. Saul [. 4.3 t 


Bon. AudiiorB. 
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Revenue Accmints of Trust Funds for the Year ended 315 ^ December 1914 . 


S)r. 


ASHPiTEL Prize Fund . — 

To cost of Asbpitel Prize, W. W. Friskin [A.] 
To Balance earned forward 


.an'derson iND Webb Fund • — 
To Balance carried forw.ard. . 


ARTHi'K Cates Legacy : — 

To ArroiiQt paid Prizeman, J. C. Rogers [J.] 
To Balan-’e carried forw.ard 


Donaldson Testimonial Fund : — 

To Cost of Medal 

To amount paid H. N. Fisher 

To Balance carried forward 


Godwin Bursary •— 

To Amounts paid. viz. 

M. S. Briggs [A.] 

W. B. Davidge [A.l . . , 

To co^t of Medal 

To Balance carried forward. 


Grissell Legacy;— 

To Amount paid P. D. Bennett f A.l 

To Cost of Medal 

To Balance carried forward 


Library Fund •— 

To Purchase of Books, Binding, Ac. 

To Petty Expenses 

To Balance carried forward 


Jones Studentship: — 
To Balance carried forward. . 


Pugin 5Iemorial Fund 

To Deficit from last Account 

lo Amount paid to W. Paterson [A.] 

loCost of Medai 

To Balance carried forward 


Saxon Snell Bequest : — 
To Balance carried forward 


Tite Legacy Fund 
T paid to L. de Soissons 

10 Balance carried forward 


WiMPERis Bequest ■— 
lo Amount paid to M. S. Briggs [A.] . 
10 Balance carried forward 


Sovs & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 1 


£ 

E. 

d. 

10 

0 


By Balance from last Account 

79 

10 

9 

81 

0 

0 ! 

Bv Dividend on £305 l5. Xew South Wales 4 p3i’ J ■ i: 







Debentures (1922) 

U 

9 

3 

91 

0 

0 1 


91 

0 

0 

?7.1 

8 

8 

: By Balance from last Account 

, By Dividend on £58 6#. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

243 

14 

11 




Inscribed Stock (1942) 

1 Bv Dividend on £594 18*. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

2 

6 

6 




! Debentures (1922) 

22 

7 

3 

273 

8 

8 

1 

273 

8 

8 

42 

0 

0 

By Balance from last Account 

73 

5 

6 

74 

13 

5 

i Bv Dividends on £1160 4 per Cent. N E. Railway Preference 







' Stock 

43 

12 

11 

IIG 

18 

5 

j By Balance from last Account 

116 

18 

5 

1 


6 


16 

14 

3 


5 

0 

By Dividends on £72 L. tSr N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con* 




12 

13 

9 

j solidated Preference Stock 

2 

12 

0 

19 

C 

3 


19 

6 

3 


40 

0 

Q 

By Balance from last Account 

75 

2 

8 

15 

0 

0 . 

Bv Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. 




1 

n 

6 

Stock 

38 

13 

n 

57 

5 

1 





113 

16 

7 


113 

16 

7 

10 

10 

0 

By Balance from last Account 

16 

19 

4 

9 

13 

0 

By Dividends on £20 Os. Sd. " B ” Annuity Great Indian 




10 

1 

4 

Peninsula Railway 

n 

10 

0 

30 

9 

4 


30 

9 

4 

210 

6 

•■> 

By Balance from last Account 

10 

19 

9 

2 

17 

11 

By Entrance Donations of 2 Hon. Associates 

4 

4 

0 

•> 

1 

3 ; 

By Annual Grant from Ordinary Funds 

200 

0 

0 




‘ By Fines, Ac. (Loan Library) 

0 

2 

0 

215 

5 

9 


215 

5 

9 

252 

3 

3 

By Balance from last Account 

J53 

11 

1 




Bv Dividends on £2128 Midland Railway 2t per Cent. Stock 

40 

10 

9 




By Dividends on £1347 Q.W. Bailway 5 per Cent. Con- 







solidated Stock 

58 

12 

10 

262 

3 

8 


262 

3 

S 

10 


8 

1 By Dividends on £1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 




20 

0 

0 

1 solidated Preference Stock 

40 

7 


1 

9 

6 





<i 

12 

0 





40 

7 

2 I 


40 

7 

o 

169 

13 

7 

Bv Balance from last Account 

146 

15 

5 




By Dividends on £698 4*. New Zealand 3 J per Cent. Stock . . 


IS 

9 

ICO 

13 

7 


169 

13 

7 

10 

0 

0 

1 Bv Balance from last Account 

4 

13 

1 

21 

12 

11 

By Dividends on £1150 2J per Cent. Console 

26 

19 

10 

31 

12 



31 

12 

11 

' 


““ i 

Bv Balance from last Account 

151 

12 

7 

155 

10 

7 

By Dividends on £1024 18». Sd. Metropolitan Water Board 

28 

IS 

0 

180 

10 

7 


180 

10 

7 


Bzamined with the vouchers and found to be correct* 


13,. AvrU 1915. { 
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Dr. 


To Ashpitel Prize Fund £ s. d. 

Capital — £305 1«. Sd. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Debentures (1922) : V'alue at Slst December, 1914 305 1 8 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 81 0 0 

To Anderson and Webb Fund (Board of Architectural 
Education) : — 

Capital — £594 18a. 4d. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Debentures (1922) : Value at Slst December, 1914 594 18 4 

And £58 6«. New South Wales 4 per Cent. Inscribed 

Stock (1942) : Value at Slst December, 1914 56 11 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 273 8 8 

To Arthur Cates Legacy Fund ; — 

Capital — £1160 N.-E. Railway 4 per Cent. Preference 

Stock ! Value at Slst December, 1914 1136 16 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 74 18 5 

To Donation Fund : — 

Balance in hand 76 3 7 

To Donaldson Testimonial Fund : — 

Capital — £72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Preference Stock : Value at Slst December, 1914 70 18 ft 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 12 13 9 

To Godwin Bursary Fu.nd : — 

Capital — £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. Deben- 
ture Stock : Value at Slst December, 1914 1035 3 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 57 5 1 

To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £20 0«. 8d. “ B ” Annuity Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway : Value at Slst December 1914 368 2 3 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 10 1 4 

To Library Fund : — 

Balance at credit cf this Fund 2 18 

To Owen Jones Studentship Fund : — 

Capital — £2128 Midland Railway 2J per Cent. Debentuie 

Stock : Value at Slst December, 1914 1324 13 7 

And £1247 G.W. Railway 5 per Cent. Consolidated 

Guaranteed Stock * Value at 31st December, 1914 . 1533 16 2 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 262 3 8 

To Pugin Memorial Fund . — 

Capital — £1070 L. <fe N -W. Rsilway 4 per Cent Con.*oh- 
dated Preference Stock : Value at Slst December, 1914 1053 19 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 2 12 0 

To Saxon Snell Bequest •— 

Capital — £698 4«. New Zealand per Cent. Stock : Value 

at 31?t December, 1914 614 8 4 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 169 13 7 

To The Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £1150 per Cent. Consols: Value at Slst 

December, 1914 810 15 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 21 12 11 

To WiMi’ERis Bequest : — 

Capital — £1024 18?. 8d. Metropolitan Water Board 3 per 
Cent. “ B ’’ Stock : Value at Slst December. 1914 .... 804 1 1 3 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 155 10 7 


Ct, 

• 

£ 8. d. 

By Government and other Securities, being total of Trust 

Funds invested at this date, at valuation 9709 14 0 

By Cash at Bank 1199 5 3 



£10908 19 3 

Safeery, Sons A Co., ^ 

Chartered Accountant^. 


£1091)8 19 3 


Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct, IZth April 1915. 


' R.UBERT STEPHEN .\YLINO [F.] 
< Henry A. Saul [A.] 


Hon. Auditori. 


The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the year 
ending Slst December 1915. exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : 


Rowjh Estimate of Income and Expenditure of 


Dr. 

ORDIN.^RY EXPENDITURE. £ 

Rent. Ratps, Taxes. Ac 8(MI 

Gas and Electric Lighting 150 

Fuel 50 

Salaries 3000 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and Petty Expenses 950 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 160 

Housekeeping 400 

Advertisements 60 

Examination Expenses 360 

General Repairs 150 

Fire Insurance 40 

Medals and Prizes lOO 

Grants 1100 

The Journal 1800 

The Kalendar 330 

(iJontributions to .Allied Societiea 520 

Presidents of Allied Societies 70 

Legal and Accountants’ (Hiarges 150 

Miscellaneous Expenses 300 

Interest on Overdraft 100 


Ordinary Funds for the Year ending December 1915. 


S. d, 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
“ 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


ORDINARY 

Subscriptions and Arrears 

Sale of Publications 

Advertisements 

Examination Fees 

Use of Rooms 


INCOME. 


Cr. 

£ s. d. 
8000 0 0 
550 0 0 

1000 0 0 
700 0 0 

80 0 0 


260 0 0 


£10590 0 0 


Estimated Deficit. 


£10590 0 0 
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Discussion on the Annual Report. 

The President, having formally moved the adoption of 
the Report, said ; I should like, before we begin the discussion, 
to call the attention of the Meeting to the fact that this is a 
report submitted by the Council to the General Body for 
adoption — or otherwise. It is possible that members may 
make certain objections here and there to the wording. But, 
unless there are obvious printers' errors or misprints, or any- 
thing of that kind, it is not in the power of the meeting to alter 
the Report ; it is the Report of the Council, and you have to 
accept it, or reject it. It is open, of course, to anyone to ask 
that any objection he may make may be recorded ; and, as far 
as possible, questions which may be asked on any point will be 
answered by members who have had to do with those particular 
points. I will now ask Mr. Woodward to second the motion 
for the adoption of this Report. 

Mr. Mm. Woodward [P.], in seconding the motion, said : 
On page 1 the obituary this year is a long, and a very sad 
one. I notice in it the name of Henry Dawson, who was 
elected a Fellow in I8G9, and who is my oldest recollection of 
a debater within the walls of this Institute. There is also the 
name of Samuel Douglas Topley, who is the most recent of my 
recollections of a debater within this building ; I was very 
pleased indeed to read the words of my friend Mr. Guy Dawber 
when announcing Mr. Topley s death the other evening, and I 
echo verysinoerely what he said, that the Institute has suffered 
an irreparable loss in Mr. Topley, as I am sure his relatives have 
suffered an everlasting grief. As regards the statistics of 
membership, I am happy to find that there is a total increase 
of 21 membens. I should like to reduce that increase by 15, 
being the Germans, Austrians and Hungarians among our Hon. 
Corresponding Members. I see that twelve Licentiates have 
been elected as Fellows. We have always looked forward — 
and with pleasure — to a large increase in the Fellowship by 
Licentiates coming forward for election in that class. On 
page 3 I am sure we shall all have been pleased to notice that 
more than 1,200 members of the architectural profession are 
serving in the various branches of the Forces. That is some- 
thing to be proud of, although we regret the many losses sus- 
tained. As to the protest against the destruction of monu- 
ments and buildings, I would say that that destruction was not 
confined to the buildings. There is a reference on page 4 to 
the assistance given to the War Office and other Government 
Departments. When attending one of the early Committees 
connected with the war, I expressed the opinion that if archi- 
members of any other profession did work for the 
Othce of I\ orks or for the Government they should be paid. 

^ fact that if the Government had employed some 

R architects who were out of employment in consequence 
"f **'*'*' "’onld have been saved many hundreds 

j of pounds. I have grounds for saying that, and 

1 hope it is not too late to induce the Government to employ 
men who know how to build even huts, who know the proper 
construction of them, and have the ability to see that they 
are erected in a proper and workmanlike manner. There is a 
I'.ference on the same page to the legal defence of architects, 
and I am sorry to find that no substantial movement has been 
made in regard to this important proposal. I hope that in 
the future we .shall find a substantial sum of money placed at 
no disposal of chis Ins:itiite to protect architects from unfair 
icatment. Whth regard to the Board of Architectural Educa- 
>on, I would say that their Report exhibits on the face of it 
^ 4 , ^hormous amount of work on the part of the gentlemen 
who compose this Board. Reading between the lines we can 
see that the members of the Board have expended a very 
nrge amount of time to the benefit of this Institute. On 
5 there is a reference to the payment of Examiners 
com the Institute funds. I think that payment would be 
? Proper payment, and that the payment of Examiners would 
cad to a continuity of ideas on the part of Examiners, a 
hing which is very much desired. I am very glad to see 
' proposed that the E.xaminers shall be properly paid. As 
regards the Pinal Examination I find that in Subject B there 
>as been an examination on iron and steel construction ; 


and in a Pa}>er read by Mr. Hills, the District Surveyor 
for the Strand, he mentions this — and I am referring to it 
because on the last occasion when I addressed you with 
regard to the Annual Report I expres.sed the hope that the 
Final Examination would not be of such an engineering 
character as it was in the paper set a few months before — 
Mr. Hills quotes this : “ Tables are given for calculating the 
working stress on (a) cast iron pillars, and (d) mild steel pillars, 
and giving the maximum working stresses (other than those 
due to wind pressure) for various ratios of length to least 
radius of gyration when the ends are considered as fixed, or 
one end fixed and one hinged, or both ends hinged.’’ All I can 
say is that if any of my friends here are able to answer that 
particular question. I shall be pleased to make their acquain- 
tance, Then we come to the Report of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, who refer to “ the proposal to demolish the interesting 
building in Great Queen Street known as Boswell’s House. ’ 
There were two houses in Great Queen Street, the property of 
the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, and you are aware that there 
is an Act of Parliament which enables the Ofifiee of Works, if 
it sees fit, to prevent the demolition of such interesting relics 
as those two houses may have formed. The Office of Works 
did not step in here, as they did to save that beautiful house 
No. 75 Dean Street. To my mind, however, except for the 
front and the staircase, there was no reason to endeavour to 
save those two houses in Great Queen Street. They have been 
gutted completely by tradesmen who occupied them. But I 
am happy to say that the fayades of those houses, and the 
greater part of the staircases, will be deposited in the Geffrye 
Museum in Kingsland Road, and the facades will be re-erected 
in Geffrye’s Garden. This museum contains some interesting 
relics of Georgian and other work, and will well repay a visit. 
On page 9 appear the Library statistics, which are. as usual, 
quite satisfactory ; there is great interest taken by members 
of the profession in the Library. Now I come to the Report 
of the Practice Standing Committee. This, to my mind, is 
one of the most important of the Institute Committees. It has 
to deal with very practical matters ; and I hope that in the 
future, as in the past, only members will be elected to that 
Committee who. by their experience and practice, can confer 
a benefit on their fellow-members in connection with the 
questions put to them. There is a reference to the appo'nt- 
ment by the Local Government Board of a Departmental 
Committee to deal with subjects on which this Institute might 
be represented — viz., with regard to the “ revision of Metro- 
politan and Provincial Building Regulations."’ I do not know 
why the Local Government Board should concern itself with 
forming a Committee in regard to the revision of Metropolitan 
Building Regulations ; I could understand it with regard to 
provincial. I think the Local Government Board should 
confine itself more to matters within its own province. It is 
a case of a Government Department endeavouring to interfere 
with special work of special men in connection with the 
Building Acts. There is also a reference in the Report to the 
Handbook on Dilapidations. I find my friend Mr. Perks is 
about to submit a draft with reference to dilapidations, hut I 
hope this draft will not be submitted ; it is a most dangerous 
thing to dogmatise on this matter. Every question of dilapi- 
dations depends upon a .special covenant in a lease. The idea 
of giving information to the younger members of this Institute 
on that intricate and difficult question of dilapidations should 
be resisted. Let professional men deal with these matters as 
they arise. I do trust that Mr. Perks and Mr. Greenop will 
refrain from submitting this draft. In the Report of the 
Science Standing Committee there is a note about the 
“ samples of atone undergoing the weathering test at the 
Geological Museum. London." I presume those tests are not 
being made in the museum ; perhaps the Chairman of the 
Science Committee will inform us on that point. There is a 
reference at the bottom of page 12 to the Library ; it says the 
Committee have advised the Librarian in regard to the pur- 
chase of certain books on Hospitals, but no indication is given 
of the nature of the advice. Perhaps the Chairman of the 
Committee wall tel! us about that also. On page 13 there is a 
reference to the Committee’s general policy in regard to 
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inquiries, which I must heartily endorse. The proper course 
for such inquirers is, as in the medical and legal professions, 
to obtain advice from more expert practitioners, and pay for 
it. I trust the Institute Standing Committees will not go too 
far in advising architects on these matters ; let them find out 
for themselves, and pay for it. The Report of the Auditors 
I consider a most satisfactory one, especially bearing in mind 
the strain owing to the war. I think the Institute’s financial 
condition is a subject for great congratulation. Notwith- 
standing the large calls, and the large response to those calls, 
we have a surplus of £2,722, as against £1,302 last year. The 
Bank overdraft which is now £2,707, was last year £4,846. 
There are two matters in connection with this financial state- 
ment which I would like to see eliminated in future. You 
are aware that there is a mortgage on these premises of £4,000, 
and you have the figures of the Bank overdraft. I believe 
that at the present moment it is not to the interest of this 
Institute to pay off that mortgage ; it is more to its interest 
to maintain a Bank overdraft. But if we succeed to the extent 
we have succeeded this year, I trust that that mortgage will 
gradually be paid off, and that in the course of a few years the 
Bank overdraft will cease. There is only one suggestion in con- 
nection with the finances that I have to make, and that is 
that the Council will, when they can see their way, carry 
•nto effect the cloak-room and lavatory improvements which 
I think they are considering. That, Mr. President, concludes 
the second portion of my remarks. And before coming to the 
third, which I consider is of great interest to the members of our 
profession, permit me to say, as I have said on other occasions!, 
that this Report shows that the Council have considered in 
every detail the interests of the profession at large. They have 
had. I am sure, some difficulty in dealing with certain delicate 
matters, such, for example, as official architecture, which the 
Council very properly say the present is not the moment to 
iiseuss. It also shows that our Staff have done good work in 
the interests of the Institute; and I am happy to see them all 
here — Mr. ilacAlister. Mr. Tayler, Mr. Direks, Mr. Northover. 
Mr. Baker. I trust that the younger members of the Staff 
will also do such good work that they will be ready in their 
time to come forward and occupy the higher pedestals. And 
now I come to the last subject I want to occupy you with to- 
night. At my age it doe.s not affect mo personally, but it does 
affect the future of the members of our profes.sion. You will 
have noticed, as I have noticed during the last forty years, 
that encroachment after encroachment has been made upon 
the work of the members of our profession. When I was a 
member of the Council of this Institute I was quite aware when 
the matter was brought forward that it was one of delicacy. 
I am referring now, in the first place, to the “ Stores.” to the 
various decorative firms throughout the country who take, 
not only the .small work of alterations and additions, but large 
independent work.s of raansion.s in the country. It is. of course, 
a very difficult matter for the Council to deal with. We have 
a certain dignity to uphold, and I do not see how we are to 
interfere ; if we did interfere it would seem like im{K)riing the 
spirit of trade-unioni.sm into the Institute. When this ques- 
tion of "official architecture” comes to be discussed I shall 
make only one observation. In The Builder of 23rd April 
191.5 I find this announcement : “ -According to the Civil 
Service e.sti mates, which have just been published, the sum of 
£4.062.742 will be required during the year 191.5-16 for Public 
Works and Buildings.” Now, assuming that 5 per cent, 
would have been paid in the ordinary way for such work, that 
is £200.000 — and it is for only one department. 

Mr. Peeks : On a point of order, I object to this ; it is not 
architecture. 

Mr. Woodw ard : Very well. I will not refer to it further. I 
only call attention to the point. 

There is a Committee {continued Mr. Woodward) appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries “to consider and ad v'se 
the Board on plans, models, sxiecifications, and methods of con- 
.struction for rural cottages and outbuildings.” The Committee 
consists of Mr. Chri.stophcr Tumor, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
Hon. -Associate R.I.B..A.. ; and subsequently Mr. Charles E. 


Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., was appointed. Their Report was pub- 
lished a few months ago, and can be purchased for la. 6d. I will 
not go into details, but I should like to call attention to one or 
two of its leading features which, I think, entitle me to make 
some comment. The Report embraces 42 pages of introductory 
matter ; remarks on the various plans ; recommendations as to 
the selection of materials ; and other matter, which affords all 
the information and advice that could be required for the erec- 
tion of cottages without the aid of an architect. In the above 
there are also included nine pages of closely printed details of a 
specification, which can be purchased at the price of one penny. 
This is followed by 53 pages of designs of many varied types of 
cottages in plans, elevations, and sections, with figured dimen- 
sions, cubic contents, and descriptive matter, the whole so 
detailed that the employment of an architect would not be 
necessary. I observe that the author of Design No. 24 supplies 
“ full size working drawings of window details ” for the sum of 
la. The heading of the Specification says that the works are to 
be done rmder the direction and to the satisfaction of the archi- 
tect or employer’s agent. I think you will agree with me that 
the effect of this document will be to take a very large amount 
of work out of the hands of provincial architects, because the 
agents of people in the country who desire to build cottages will 
simply purchase this document and get there all they want. I 
think. Sir, that steps should be taken to put an end to that sort 
of thing. It is unworthy of members of this Institute, and I 
venture to suggest that it is unprofessional. There is a wedge 
gradually being driven by which architects will be ousted from 
their legitimate sphere of action. If this sort of thing is con- 
tinued, the future of our profession is not one that we can look 
forward to with any satisfaction. I myself am not personally 
interested, but I enter my strong protest against any member 
of the Institute being a partj to a publication such as this, 
which can be purchased for eighteen pence, giving plans and 
drawings and other information which will enable cottages to 
be built and the services of an architect to be dispensed with. 

There is only one other matter in the Report which calls for 
mention — namely, that the legal expenses are considerably 
increased this year. That can perhaps be accounted for by 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee. On the whole, I 
consider that the Report represents a success almost unantici- 
pated with regard to this Institute, a success which promises 
to be increased ; and I trust, Mr. President, now that we see 
you restored to health, which I hope will be continued, that 
you will in your term of office experience even an increase in 
the prosperity which is shown by this Report. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middletox [-4.] : May I make a suggestion ? 
In the Report of the Board of Architectural Education it is 
stated that certain modifications are about to be introduced 
into the Examinations. IVhile this is being done, would it not 
be possible to consider some modifications as to the course of 
study for the Intermediate ? Upon the architectural side, the 
Te.stimonies of Study were considerably modified a few years 
ago, but the constructional sheets were not then dealt with. 
I think it will be found that what is demanded from the young 
men now in this respect i.s considerably out of date, and some 
change is required to put matters right. Then take the Sub- 
ject C 2 of the Intermediate Examination. I see that it is still 
expected that candidates should understand the use of the 
slide-rule. I believe that up to the present there has been 
no question on the use of the slide-rule. As a matter of fact 
I do not know what architects have to do with the slide-rule 
at all ; I have not heard of its being employed by an architect. 
That item might very well be omitted from the Examination. 
M ith regard to the Final Examination, Subject A, Design, the 
principle of alternatives having been applied to the Interme- 
diate in Subject C, could not this principle be applied also to 
the Final ? Could not alternative subjects in Design be set 
instead of every candidate being compelled to take the one 
subject ? It has sometimes happened that the subject set has 
been eminently .suited for a man with one particular class of 
experience, but utterly unsuited to a candidate whose expe- 
rience has been on different lines. Sometimes it has suited a 
man who has been trained in a Classic office but unsuited to one 
brought up in a Gothic office. Surelv an alternative subject 
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might be set and a little wider scope given in that way, so that 
the candidate might not be blocked by the accident of the 
Paper. I think I understood Mr. Wood ward to say with regard 
to Subject B, which deals with iron and steel construction, that 
w e ought to get rid of the extreme) y engineering character of 
the present Paper on stresses. If tnat could be done, so much 
the better, for it has been carried a little too far. The engineering 
Paiier 10 or 15 years ago was perhaps too elementary, but of 
late the tendency has been to the other extreme. If we have 
now a sound stresses Paper in the Intermediate it probably will 
be sufficient ; and if in future the Final Paper on construction 
includes iron and steel construction — not necessitating highly 
technical knowledge of engineering stresses — it will suffice. 

Mr. A. F. W-VTSON [F.] : There is one matter I would like to 
refer to — viz., the Examination fees. The Preliminary remains 
the same, but the Intermediate is to be made six guineas 
lastead of three, and the Final six guineas instead of four. At 
the present time, when many juniors, including assistants, find 
it difficult even to pay the old fees, we might stretch a point, 
and for the present at any rate keep the fees at the old figure. 
Many assistants and others who have to go through these 
examinations will not get any war bonus, and many will not 
have their salaries raised either, owing to the dearth of work 
for architects. If this point could be amended it would be a 
consideration for the younger members. Mr. Woodward, 
referring to the report on page II, said he thought the Local 
(lovernment Board might intrude in regard to building work 
in the provinces, but that it was not necessary for them to 
interfere with Metropolitan work. But if they know anything 
about the work at all, it is surely their own work in London, 
they interfere sufficiently already in the provinces, and I hope 
it will not be suggested that they should take any more leading 
part there. 


Mr. H. Hakdwicke Langston [A.] : On page 4 of the 
Supplement it is stated that the Committee on Official Archi- 
tecture has completed its consideration of the matters referred 
to it, and has presented its final report to the Council. “ This 
Report,'’ it says, “ is of such a controversial nature that the 
present is not a suitable time for its discussion, and the Council 
have accordingly decided to defer its consideration for six 
montlm.” May a copy of that Report be seen by members in 
the Library or elsewhere, although not printed ? In a pre- 
ceding clause there is a reference to professional advertising by 
architects, and it is stated that the CouncO have decided to put 
an advertisement in selected papers from time to time warning 
, ®. P'^blic against professional advertising. The Council’s 
decision is a quite proper one, but I should like to draw atten- 
tion to an elaborate statement which was printed in the Supple- 
ments for 23rd January and fith February. It has reference 
to the advertisements in the Joubnal and Kalendak, and 
suggests that members should, in short, “ tout I use the 
word without meaning offence — should concern themselves 
about bringing into the Institute’s publications advertisements 
from firms who make and sell special goods for building pur- 
poses. It would have been better if members had not been 
inv ited to take such a step. It is unfortunate that our revenue 
“^largely dependent upon advertisements in the JotrRN.AL 
and Kalend.ar. That is to be regretted certainly, but I would 
liKe to ask if we are not already bound by a contract, and if it 
I.S not a fact that however many more advertisements may be 
added to our publications we can obtain no benefit at all while 
that contract exists. There may be some information forth- 
< oming for us on that point ; but I do object to the suggestion 
that members should make personal efforts towards getting 
adv ertisements for our publications. We ought not to make 
such a public confession of our weaknesses, that we need to in- 
crea.se our revenue in such a way and from such a source, and 
by asking memhers to aid in it. I think it opens up 
a held for reward for having secured advertisements for the 
• oiRNAL. No temptation of that kind should be put in the 
" ay of architects. We ought to be restricted simply to making 
use of the covers or extra leaves of the Journal for the use of 
contractors if they wish to advertise, but members ought not 
° u®. brought into it at all. In the Report of the Practice 
‘ landing Committee it is stated that the frequency with which 


the President is appealed to for the appointment of arbitra- 
tors makes it desirable that stereotyped forms of application 
and appointment should be employed. And they say : “ In 
view of the increasing number of cases in which arbitration 
proceedings prove abortive after the appointment of an arbi- 
trator by the President and of the consequent loss occasioned 
to arbitrators, it has been found advisable to prepare some sug- 
gestions for their use.” Can no reason be given for that ? 
What suggestions should be made to arbitrators whereby the 
result of their labours may be satisfactory to those upon whom 
they sit in adjudication when a dispute is about to be tested 
or referred to them for opinion ? Why is it there should be 
such a lamentable failure, and why should their opinion not be 
accepted by the litigants ? I think that wants some explana- 
tion if the right people had been selected — though I do not 
suggest they were not. It is a lamentable thing that that 
method of anlving at a decision and giving fair play between 
architect and architect, or between builder and builder, or be- 
tween builder and client, should so definitely have broken down. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin-Bebby [F.] : There is one question 1 
should like to ask about the clause relating to “ Schedule of 
Charges.” This is a matter with which I was closely connected 
in the earlier stages of the consideration of the question some 
three years ago. I am bound to say I am net fully in sym- 
pathy with the result, and there is much in it which I regret. 
But what is the meaning of the latter part of the clause : “ The 
new scale will be brought into operation by the Council in due 
course ” ? 

The President : That was agreed to by the General Body 
itself. It was not thought advisable to spring upon the public 
during war time an entirely new schedule of charges, and it 
was agreed that we should hold our hands for a time, and 
publish the new Schedule when a suitable opportunity arrives. 

Mr. Atkin- Beeey : But are we to understand that that 
Schedule will not be backed or supported by any sort of legal 
authority ? Is it merely to be put forward as a condition of 
things decided by this Institute to be binding upon the pro- 
fession and binding upon the public ! Or will it await an Act 
of Parliament to enable us to enforce it ? You have said that 
this is not considered an appropriate time for launching the 
new Schedule. I am sure we shall all agree with that, and I 
think many of us feel that it was hardly the time to bring the 
matter to a conclusion while so many members were away in 
consequence of the War, and also in view of the very apathetic 
way in which the proposed new Schedule was treated by the 
profession. There seemed indication from the beginning that 
there was no real desire for this amendment of the Schedule of 
Charges. 

The President : I cannot go back on that now. 

Mr. Atkin-Berry : I quite recognise that, but will there be 
any authority to enforce them ? 

The President : The Schedule will be issued in the same 
way as the other Schedule was, and it will have the same 
binding power, no more and no less. 

Mr. Atkin-Berry : Except the power of tradition and 
custom. 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [.!.] : Arising out of what Mr. 
Watson said just now, the present hardly seems opportune for 
raising the Examination fees. Would it not be possible to 
arrange that the payment of the increased fees should not 
become operative until after the War ? In regard to the setting 
of alternative subjects of Design in the Final Examination, as 
suggested by Mr. Middleton, I am not convinced that to follow 
such a course would be for the good of architecture. It would, 
I fear, have a tendency to produce a limited outlook upon 
Design by students. They would, I think, tend to concentrate 
their study on one particular style, and their subsequent work 
would, I am sure, be cramped, show a narrowness of vision, and 
later on an incapacity to tackle fresh problems on their merits. 
It is not well that a student should be led to believe that if he 
sets out upon his professional career with a good knowledge 
of either of the recognised “ styles ” that this will suffice to 
carry him through ; a thorough knowledge of them all is 
essential if his work is to ” live ” and advance the art of archi- 
tecture, which has ever been the first con.sideration of our Insti- 
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tute. As to the Board of Examiners, my experience enables 
me to pay them a tribute. A few years ago, when I sat for the 
Final Examination, the subject set for design was a very 
delightful one, but to my mind obviously intended to be ren- 
dered in the Gothic manner. I did not feel confident that such 
were the best lines along which to proceed, and I followed my 
own views. At the Oral the Examiner mentioned in a very 
kindly and generous way that he had thought I should have 
treated it in the Gothic manner, and asked my reasons for not 
having done so, which reasons I was only too happy to have an 
opportunity of giving, suggesting that I thought the student 
should be allowed a free hand to work out his own salvation 
and not be fettered in any way in his rendering of the subject. 
The Examiner was most patient to hear all that I had to say, 
and then, to my surprise, he was very generous in his apprecia- 
tion of my views and my interpretation of those views, so that 
instead of being “ plucked ” I actually got through. So long 
as our Examiners are men with such a broad outlook upon 
-architecture, and so long as they are prepared to leave it open 
to the student to work out the problem in his own way, and 
judge his success or non-success accordingly, rather than insist 
upon the subject being rendered in a particular style, we shall 
be safe, and such Examiners will be doing the greatest possible 
service to the forward movement of architecture. 

Mr. VV. R. Davidge, Amociati Member of Council : I think, 
vSir, that in the stress of questioning and answering the particu- 
lar points in which we are interested, there is a danger that we 
may forget the debt of gratitude that we owe to you. Sir, for 
having presided over us during the past year — a year which I 
think is unique in the history of the Institute. We have had 
many points of danger and of difficulty, but we owe a great 
debt to you. Sir, for the way in which you have piloted us 
through those dangers and difficulties. And this year above 
all years we should like to express thanks to our officials for the 
way in which the affairs of the Institute have been managed. 
The financial side is a good index to the whole, and I think it 
should be a very great source of gratification, and congratula- 
tion, to know that the financial affairs of the Institute arc so 
satisfactorily managed. I would like also to emphasise our 
thanks to the various officers who have done so much — Mr. 
Mac-Alistcr, Mr. Tayler. Jlr. Northover, who has done so much 
for the Journal, and who goes quietly on through storm and 
stress, and .so often hides his own personality ; and also to Mr. 
Dircks, who is so popular with all classes of the Institute 
membership, a.s well as the other officers, Mr. Baker and others, 
in connection with the general work of the Institute. In e.x- 
pressing our thanks we should not forget those who have 
worked so hard on the sub committees. I have learned a good 
deal in the course of this last year, and one of the things that I 
have learned to admire i.s the work of those who, week in and 
week out, attend the meetings of the sub-Committees, who very 
often do the real work of those Committees, and the work of the 
Institute. They deserve our most hearty thanks. There are 
many points which we criticise, but I feel personally that 
criticism is out of place on an occasion like this, at any rate 
in this special year when we want to unite all our forces to 
carry the Institute through a most difficult and trying time. 
But I feel that all members of the Institute, whether they are 
scattered throughout the Empire or not, should do as much as 
possible to advance the cause of the Institute. Many of our 
members ha%'e three or four or a dozen assistants, yet in manv 
cases perhaps not even one of these is directly connected with 
the Institute. It .seems a trifling matter, but it is one which 
has great bearing on the Institute's future success. If every 
member would do his best to see that the young men working 
in his office are as far as possible brought into touch with the 
Institute’s affairs it would give them a helping hand at the right 
moment, and their chief would show that he wished to do all 
he could for them. It would not only help the young men, but 
wou'd help to strengthen the cause of the Institute. It is only by 
steady and consistent effort in this direction that our body can 
be built up, practically stone by stone, until the Institute em- 
braces the whole of the profession. There are still considerable 
numbers working in the profession who are outside the Insti- 
tute, and the only way at present of bringing them in is by this 


slow process of building up. It should go forward as a general 
policy. By building up the Institute in that way we are also 
building up the profession. The success of the profession and 
of the Institute are really bound together very strongly, and 
are allied to the success of the individuals composing the 
Institute. I feel sure we can best secure the success of the 
individual by enhancing the success of the Institute as a whole. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt [F.] : May I be permitted a word on the 
question of the Examinations ? Other speakers have made 
certain criticisms on the new proposals which are embodied in 
the Council Report. Mr. Woodward made some remarks 
which directly and indirectly affect the Examinations. He 
seems to think that the architect, on his surveying side at all 
ev'ents, is born, not made. He seems to think that, probably 
for that reason, the proposed re-issue of the book on Dilapida- 
tions will be quite useless. I think the more difficult the sub- 
ject the more valuable a few carefully thought-out hints should 
be, to the beginner at all events ; and I know that that little 
book has been considerably valued by many. Mr. Woodward 
also referred to the taking over of certain parts of the work of 
architects by people who are not architects. The best way to 
defend ourselves against that is to make oursehms efficient in 
the work we undertake to do. And Mr. Woodward, and after 
him Air. Middleton, criticised the new proposals of the Council 
on the scientific side of the Examinations. I think it is fair 
to draw attention to the fact that this new syllabus does not 
go so far as some of the suggestions made in the past. There 
have been suggestions made which, I think, went much too far 
in their requirements from architectural students. It has 
always seemed to me that the architectural student should be 
acquainted with all the principles of mechanics, but that he 
need not specialise much. Mr. Middleton referred particu- 
larly to the mention of the slide-rule in this syllabus. Per- 
sonally, I think the slide-rule is likely to be of extremely little 
use to any practising architect. But it is useful when you 
have to make many calculations of one sort. If you use the 
slide-rule only occasionally you are likely to make a wrong 
reading. It is really a very small criticism to make of this 
syllabus as a whole ; and I think it is a point that we ought to 
approve. If the architect does not master construction better 
than he has been doing in the past, we shall lose much of our 
work, and it will not be the cottage-builder who will take it 
away, but the man at the other end of the scale. 

Air. M.vx Clarke [F.], Chairman of the Practice Standing 
Committee ; I do not know whether the officials connected with 
the Standing Committees, of which I represent one. are sup- 
posed to reply to any of the criticisms, but it is evident from 
Mr. Langston’s remark in reference to the paragraph concern- 
ing arbitrators, that he has not grasped the question at all. 
The arbitrator is, in many cases, appointed by the President, 
and he has to set to work without knowing exactly what he is 
to do. And when he has done perhaps a considerable amount 
of work the two parties come to terms, and they say to them- 
sclve.s, We will not trouble about this arbitrator any more ; 
we will settle the matter between us.” And the arbitrator has 
no redress ; he cannot exact a fee from either of them, and he is 
left out in the cold. The paper, which I suggest Mr. Langston 
should get at the earliest possible date, is one which simply 
advises the arbitrator, when he is appointed, to commimicate 
with the parties, and to ask them either to undertake to pay 
his fees, or to pay some large or small sum down. That is the 
whole intent of the paragraph in the Report. It is only by put- 
ting this sort of statement in the Annual Report that members 
can get some idea of what is going on. This, of course, will 
attract some people’s attention, though the only thing I 
should have thought it desirable to do would be to suggest that 
members should procure the document from the office, then 
they would see the object of it. 

Mr. L-angston ; It would appear from Mr. Max Clarke s 
remarks that the parties who bring their cases to be heard 
before the arbitrator are not asked to agree that they will be 
bound by the decision of the arbitrator. But if they were -so 
bound I think it is clear that they could not run away and make 
terms behind the back of the arbitrator. 

The President : There was a question asked about the 
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weathering properties of stone. Perhaps Mr. Farrow will 
kindly answer that. 

Mr. Frederic R. Farrow, Chairman of the Science Standing 
Committee : The Geological Museum started a set of tests of 
their own a few years ago ; and the Science Standing Com- 
mittee send some of their members every year to see how those 
tents are going on, and to make notes as to the progress that is 
being made. Various samples of stone are exhibited on the 
roof of the Museum, and observations are made by the Museum 
authorities, and our members go every year and note what has 
happened since the last visit. These tests will be continued 
for many years, and it will be a long time before we derive any 
practical knowledge from them. But as the authorities are 
endeavouring to get some information for the sake of archi- 
tects, we tliink it only right that the Royal Institute should 
keep cognisant of what is being done. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt : I should like to supplement what Mr. 
Farrow has said. These tests were commenced some years 
ago, when I was Secretary of the Science Standing Committee. 
At that time the whole thing was done in consultation with the 
Committee, and I do not think there has been any break of 


continuity in the touch between the Committee and the 
Museum authorities. I think Mr. Woodward implied that 
the Institute should have a voice in the matter : it will be seen 
from what I have said that the Institute has been consulted 
from the very commencement. 

The Presidekt, in bringing the discussion to a close, thanked 
Mr. Woodward for his careful criticism of the Report, and Mr. 
Davidge for his kind reference to the work which he (the Presi- 
dent) had endeavoured to do during a very difficult year. Some 
of the questions raised in the discussion had been answered 
already ; and with regard to Mr. Woodward’s remarks as to 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Report, the matter had 
been in the minds of the Council for some time. During the 
past two or three months he had had interviews with various 
Government Departments, including the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, on this particular subject. The Council now had 
the matter in hand, and would take it further. [The remainder 
of the President's remarks will he found fully reported in the last 
number of the Journal, pp. 337-338.] 

The Report having been put to the Meeting was adopted 
unanimously. 


PHILIP WEBB. 

riLLIAM MOREIS once said, Philip Webb is 
the best man I have ever known.” MTiat 
more need be .said now ? Their friendship was beaii- 
tifid — unbroken until the end of 3Iorris’s life. Morris 
knew Webb a.? a man and as an architect. He was a 
good judge of both. 

My own acquaintance with Philip Webb began 
about 1881, and 1 have long learned to reverence and 
appreciate those qualities which made him the friend 
of William Morris. During the course of many years 
m his office it was my good fortune to have daily op- 
portunity to study both the man and the architect. 
As to the man, I must echo Morris’s words ; while as 
to the architect, time has not altered the conviction 
which soon forced itself upon me when I first studied 
his work, that of all the architectural genius of the 
nineteenth century Webb’s was the most vital and the 
mo.st inspiring. The outstanding faculty of his genius 
wliich continues to strike me with astonishment was 
the intuitive kind of knowledge he seemed to have of 
all kinds of building materials, and the inventive skill 
he displayed in their use. Upon this faculty he slowly 
founded a style of design which may be said to have its 
roots in mediaeval tradition, but which in no other way 
resembles its model. The treatment which he applied 
to his designs was entirely original. None of his work 
can be said to he imitative of any style whatever. He 
chose and modified such features from the architecture 
of the past as suited his purpose, and combined them 
with a force which surprised all and offended some who 
Were ruled by the “ Elegant ” taste of the time. The 
.strongly marked character shown in his early work had 
this advantage — ^it compelled attention. .4ttention 
soon changed to imitation, and now, it is not too much 
to say that, whether acknowledged or not, Webb’s in- 
fluence in the realm of domestic architecture has been 
the ruling one. More than any other, it has been the 
prime agent in bringing about those changes which 
the last half-century has produced. 


Philip Webb was in bis early days a very bold 
pioneer, and later in life continued to be a man of 
much independence of thought. He led the way to a 
direct kind of construction and natural use of mate- 
I’ials, in which respect he has had many imitators ; but 
in no case have they succeeded so completely as he did 
himself. There was no worthy building material 
which came as a stranger to his mind ; instinctively he 
knew how to treat it just as though he had been ap- 
prenticed to working in that particular material all his 
life. He was like some great craftsman who, being 
denied the use of tools, was forced to educate others 
that he might get his woik done — a cause of constant 
suffering to himself. 

Born in Oxford in 1831, Philip Webb at the age of 
16 was articled to Mr. John Billing, an architect in 
Reading; atthe endof his apprenticeship he entered the 
office of G. E. Street, then in practice in Oxford, with 
whom he remained for about five years. Here it was 
that Webb first met William Morris, who also became a 
pupil of Street’s. The importance of this conjunction 
was very great for both men, and for the world not less 
so if it only knew. Morris was like sunshine to Webb, 
his brilliance invigorated in him all that was romantic 
and daring. Other luminous personalities soon came 
under the spell of Morris’s attraction — Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Browning, and a host of others equally 
gifted in various way.s — in fact, a most wonderful com- 
munity of intellect in which the true communistic 
spirit prevailed, each being welcome to the other’s 
secret if he could but understand it. This was Webb’s 
school, and here he got a fiery education full of prompt- 
ing, and bright with hope and the excitement of untried 
experiment. A most fertihsing atmosphere it proved 
to be, and it must be remembered that alongside of this 
movement there was growing up another one. From it 
many powerful and enlightened patrons and clients 
came to the help of these men of art and hterature, 
eager to see the reahsation of their ideas, and so a field 
of action was provided in which much nfight be done 
by genius of the kind possessed by Webb. 

3 C 
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In I860 Webb built his first house, for William 
Morris — the Red House at Upton in Kent. Then 
followed some shops in Worship Street, London, 
which are, 1 believe, still standing. Also the offices 
at 19 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. . He was also working in 
conjunction with Morris in these early days of the 
firm of ilorris & Company, producing designs for 
furniture, wallpapers, tiles, and many kinds of deco- 
rations, an example of which may be seen in the 
dining-room at South Kensington Museum. The only 
other works AVebb did in London were a house in 
Marlborough Street for Val Prinsep, one in Palace 
Green for the Hon. George Howard (afterwards Earl 
of Carlisle), West House, Glebe Place, Chelsea, and 
an addition to a house at 2-5 Young Street, Kensington. 
Nearly all his other work was connected with country 
houses, the largest of which was Clouds House, near 
Salisbury. So far as I know he built only one church 
— at Brampton in Cumberland, about 1875. His 
very last piece of architectural design was the com- 
pletion of the tower of this church, which he did in 
1905. In all, he built some 50 or 60 houses during the 
40 years of his practice as an architect ; and in all 
of them the same spirit preyails, his latest designs 
showing the same unerring regard for material with 
which he began. 

Webb took just as much pains and care with the 
" business part ” of his work as he did with the other ; 
his specifications were models of clearness, his accounts 
with the builders were managed as though he possessed 
the business faculty only, unencumbered by a genius for 
design. His intercourse with builders and their men 
was gracious and pleasant, and he greatly delighted 
in talking bricks and mortar with an intelligent fore- 
man when he \isited the work in progress, all the 
while taking snuff in great quantities. He got in 
this way many bits of traditional knowledge, such as 
the old custom of putting skim milk oyer new ceilings, 
and he used this knowledge in his work. His sense of 
duty to his client sometimes led him even to imperil 
his life. I have seen him descend a new well 100 feet 
deep, swinging awkwardly in a bucket, only, I think, 
in order to sati.sfy himself that he had done all in his 
power. This principle led him frequently to refuse 
work when he felt that he had as much on hand as he 
could personally attend to ; in these cases he often 
recommended some young architect to the would-be 
client, and so passed the work on to him. 

Webb and Morris were the founders of the ” Society 
for the Protection of Ancient BuikUngs."’ It was no 
merely sentimental feeling for antiquity which led 
them to this effort ; rather it was eminently practical, 
and it demanded the preseryation in place of the so- 
called restoration of all buikbng.s of historic or artistic 
yalue. It took many years of hard work before the 
public began to realise that their aim was this sensible 
one, and nothing did more to bring this about than 
tVebb’s invention of a process of mending old decayed 
walls by filling the interior of them with new strong 
material without disturbing the faces of the walls. 


The tower of East Knoyle Church was the first building 
to be operated upon by this new process in 1893, and 
it has been in use on scores of old churches ever since. 

In 1900 AVebb left London and his life’s work 
behind him. He retired to live at ^Yorth in >Sussex, 
where he remained until his death last month. Great 
is our loss. 

Geokge Jack. 

Approxi.mate List and Dates of Works ba' Phtxip Webb. 
1860 The “ Red Hou,se, " Lepton, near Bexley, Kent, for 
William Morris. 

1860 House, s and Shops, Worship Street, London. 

1860 Offices, 19 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

1863 “ Ai’isaig House,'’ Arisaig, N.B. 

1864 House. No. 1 Holland Park Road, Kensington, for Mr. 

Val Prinsep. 

1864 Alterations to “ Washington,” at Ronton, including 
farm buildings — all since demolished to make room 
for present building. 

1867 Dining-room, South Kensington Museum. 

1868 No. 1 Palace Green, Kensington, for Mr. Geo. Howard. 
1868 House at Oakleigh Park. Barnet, for Col. Gillum. 

1868 ■' Red Barns, " Coatham, Redcar, for Mr. Hugh Bell. 

1871 Cottage at Hunsden, Herts. 

1872 Structural I’epairs, Hunsden Church. 

1875 '■ West House.'' Glebe Place, Chelsea, for Mr. Boyce. 

1873 House at Hayes Common for Lord Sackvilie Cecil. 

1875 House- in Isle of Wight for 3Ir. G. F. Watts. 

1873 House near Caterham. Surrey, for Sir John Tomes. 

1873 Joldwynds,'’ Dorking, Surrey, for Sir Wm. Bowman. 
1875 Nether Hall,” Pakenham, Surrey. 

1873 Dining-room, No. 77 Park Street, Oxford Street, for 

Dr. Dowson. 

1874 Farm buildings at Pakenham. 

1875 Church at Brampton, Cumberland, and various works 

at Naworth Castle, including house for the Estate 
Agent and the Vicarage at Brampton. 

1875 '* Bouton Grange,"' Northallerton, including farm 

buildings, and 

1876 The School House at Bouton, for Sir Lowthian Bell. 
1876 Additions to " Bed Bams,” including stables. 

1876 Ortices at Port Clarence, Middlesbrough, for Messrs. 
Bell Bros. 

1876 '■* Smeaton Manor,'’ Northumberland, for Major 
Godman. 

1879 First design for “ Clouds House.” East Knoyle, Salis- 

bury, tor the Hon. Percy Wyndham, afterwards 
abandoned for a new design. 

1880 Hou.se at AV’elwyn, Hert.s, for Mr. H. S. Webb. 

1881 ” Red Barns, ’ addition of Schoolroom wing. 

1881 to 1886 “Clouds House,” East Knoyle. First house 
burnt down and rebuilt. 

1885 Gates to drive, Rushmore, Tisbury, Wilts, for Gen. 
Pitt Rivers. 

1885 Additions to Tangley Manor, near Guildford. New 

offices.” 

1886 " Coneyhur-it. ' Ewhui’st, Surrey, for Miss Ewart. 

1887 No, 25 \oung Street, Kensington, for Mr. F. Bowman. 

1887 Screen wall to garden of house in Kensington Square. 

1888 Additions to No. 1 Holland Park, for Mr. A. lonides. 

1889 *■* \\ illinghurst,” Cranleigh, Surrey, for Mr. Ramsden. 
18^ Clouds House.' rebuilding after fire. 

1890 Ufficeb at Middlesbrough for Messi^. Bell Bros. 

189>.; Picture tJallery at Hove, Brighton, for Mr. C. lonides. 
1890 Cottage and Gatehouse at Liphook, for Mrs. Robb. 

1890 (Tallery for Antiquities, 1 Holland Park. 

1891 1 orthampton Court, Tewkesbury, for Mr. J. R. 5[ orks 
1891 Farm buildings and cottages, Tanglev Manor. 

1891 Addition to House in Kensington for Mr. Val Prinsep, 
R.A. 

1891 Old^ cottage altered and adapted, Much Hadham, 
Essex, for Miss Morris. 
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1891 Addition to “ Joldwynds. ’ 

1892 • Addition to Tangley Manor — the Library, See. 

1892 “ Standen.’’ East Grinstead, for Mr. J. S. Beale. 

1896 Exning House,” Newmarket, for Captain E. W. Baird. 
18% Cottages at Standen, East Grinstead. 

18% Chapel at the Rochester Deaconess Institution. Qap- 
ham Common. 

1898 ■■ Warrens House,” Lyndhurst, for Mr. G. Eyre. 

1898 Addition to Routon Grange, new servants’ hall. 

1898 Village Hall, Arisaig. 

1898 House at Puttenham, Surrey, for Miss Cox. 

1899 Gardener's cottage, ” WiUinghurst.” 

1902 Cottages at Kelmscott, LeoWade, Gloucestershire. 

1S05 Completion of Tower to Brampton Church. 

In addition to the foregoing list there are many works un- 
mentioned. such as early works of decorative design in con- 
junction with William Morris ; designs for furniture, tapestry, 
metal work in grates, lamps, &c. ; designs for memorial stones 
and bronzes ; designs for chimney-pieces, bookcases, &c. ; 
work in connection with old houses, such as Berkeley Castle, 
Pusey House, Berks, and many others ; and also designs for 
'.ome houses that were never carried out. 


EEYIEWS. 

CATALOGUE OF AETS AND CEAFTS 
EXHIBITION, PAEIS, 1914. 

Arts Dkoratifs de Grande Bretagne et d’lrlande; Exposition 
organises par le Oouvernernent Britannique, Avril-Octobre, 
1914. Catalogue. Price 4fr. 50c. [The Stationery Office.] 

As a literary statement of the views of a dis- 
tinguished group of British artists upon the 
peculiarly national arts and crafts of this country, 
and as a record of the admirable exhibition held in 
the Louvre last summer by the express inHtation of 
the French Government, this Catalogue is of double 
value. It is further of singular and pathetic interest 
at this moment, for the exhibition, brilliant in itself, 
brilliantly housed and displayed, was suddenly sup- 
pressed by the War, and relegated to the cellars of 
the Louvre, and one of its chief progenitors and most 
active sponsors, Commendatore Walter Crane, Presi- 
dent of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, has 
recently been removed by death. 

Mr. Crane’s contributions to the Introduction of this 
compilation are amongst his last efforts for the cause 
of British arts and crafts which he served so zealously 
and untiringly. The Introduction, the design for the 
effective poster of the Exhibition, and the able and 
interesting retrospective article upon the Illustration 
and Decoration of Books, are by his hand. He has 
been ably and worthily followed, amongst others, by 
such distinguished experts as Anning Bell, upon 
British Sculpture and Mural Decoration, Emery 
M alker on Printing, Sydney Cockerell on Calligraphy 
and Modern Illumination, Harry Wilson on the Art 
of the Jeweller, Christopher Whall on Stained Glass, 
Milliam Burton on Pottery, and Miss May Morris on 
Embroidery. These articles are all of permanent 
historical interest as well as of technical value. They 
express the contemporary views of the first British 
experts in the different crafts concerned, and lift this 
book out of the ephemeral order of such compilations. 


The series of photographic illustrations of objects 
exhibited is well chosen and admirably reproduced. 

This Catalogue will retain peculiar historic interest 
as a symbol of the artistic sjunpathy of two great 
nations. To us, of Great Britain and Ireland, it is 
the mark of a memorable and intensely appreciated 
compliment ; to the French doubtless the sign, in 
artistry, of that new fraternity whose peaceful 
import was so soon to be exchanged for the great and 
loyal fraternity in arms of which it was the immediate 
forerunner. 

The early days of this Exhibition were coincident 
with the Exhibition of British Architecture, arranged 
by the E.I.B.A., and held in Paris also by express 
invitation. 

We may hope that, in the future, when peace 
reigns again, the intensified friendship between the 
countries, begotten of the War, will bring frequent 
opportunities of similar fraternal interchange and 
communion in the arts. 

Edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.] 

GEOMETEICAL STAIECASES. 

Handrailing for Geometrical Staircases. By B'. A. Scott. 

With SO illustrations. 8o. Bond. 1915. 2 s. net. [Whittaker 

d- Co.. 2 White Halt Street, Paternoster Square.] 

Assuming that there must be so-called “ geo- 
metrical ” staircases, anyone obhged to draw, set out, 
or make curved handrails and strings will find that this 
little illustrated book explains how it is all done, in a 
very clear and simple fashion. Architects who in- 
dulge in such staircases, sometimes with plenty of 
horrid winder's, generally indicate their requirements 
to a small scale and merely add a full-size sectional 
drawing of the handrail, leaving the setting-out of 
subtle wreathings to the skilful staircase-hand. But of 
course mental gymnastics, to keep the architectural 
brain fit, may appeal to some of us. For instance, 
those who enjoy the study of graphic statics, as a 
relaxation, may be fascinated by problems involved in 
the oblique, inclined planes and falhng moulds of 
serpentine joinery. 

The author commits himself, bravely, to the 
opinion that geometrical stairs have a more graceful 
appearance than newel stairs. Perhaps he is right, 
though some people regard the sinuosity of continuous 
handraihng as less beautiful than staircases with 
rails in straight lengths, between newel posts, which 
happen to have the advantage, according to the 
author, of being cheaper, though that, surely, all 
depends on the design. 

Incidentally, attention is drawn to a not infre- 
quent inaccuracy of description — that of calling a 
regular circular staircase a spiral one, when the 
actual form of the rails and strings follows that of 
a true helix, like a string coiled round a cylinder. 
Never-theless, certain conditions may have led, at 
some time or other, to the construction of a true 
spiral staircase. Perhaps that is only of antiquarian 
interest, as also the question why a particular class 
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of staircase should ever have been allowed to mono- 
polise the expression " geometrical.” 

A. 0. COLLAED [J’.]. 


ME. GKIGGS’ DEAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. 

At the Twenty-one Gallery, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, during the present month, one may for a 
moment escape in fancy, from noisy streets and news- 
papers, into the peaceful countryside yet left to us in 
our own homeland. The httle exhibition there of 
drawings and etchings by Mr. F. L. Griggs makes a 
definite claim to the notice of architects, both by 
choice of subjects and by workmanlike treatment of 
these subjects. 

To take the etchings first ; these comprise two 
groups, parts of as yet incompleted sets ; the first 
group being plates of imaginary scenes, wrought-up 
into thoughtfully devised compositions, deep and 
strenous exercises — we might say — in historical per- 
spective ; the second a series of plates of architec- 
tural subjects actually existent. These two groups 
will appeal chfEerently to different mind.s, but all must 
agree in hoping that the second serie.« may lie extended 
ever so tar whilst such subjects remain to be recorded. 
If in these works we seem to miss the particular 
quality of lighthearted case which one is accustomed to 
associate with the art of etching, in the hands of some 
master.s, we may at any rate here detect the high 
seriousness which is no less a characteristic of fine 
etching in other instances ; still, to the eye of a mere 
architect, it does .seem to be with pen and pencil that 
iMr. Griggs best proves his mastery. His drawings 
are of a quality that speaks to draughtsmen ; for, 
not only does he carefully delineate for us the outward 
shapes of things, but also, by clean, decisive handling, 
with rigid ehmination of non-essentials, he contrives, 
in one example after another, to convey to iis, as it 
were, the very heart and goodne.ss of his subject. In 
suppoid of this contention one may point, for example, 
to his impres.sive little drawing, in pencil, of Somersby 
Church ; w hilst his w ater-colour, “ The Priory Farm,” 
worthily maintains the tradition of the English 
School. In these two drawings alone lies proof, were 
it needed, that not in vain did John Sell Cotman and 
Tom Girtin live and do their woik. 

W.iLTEE Mill.\p,d [.!.]. 


roEEESroNDEXrE. 

Historic Buildings of Belgium. 

19 M‘i,j 1915. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A. — 

Sir. — A t the present time, when public attention is 
so much directed to the destruction of historic build- 
ings in Belgium, I wash to bring before your readers 
the fact that a Committee has been appointed by the 
Council of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects to 
form a collection of records of these. The Council is 
of opinion that this collection must include all build- 


ings of historic interest in Belgium, in view of the un- 
certain course of future events. 

I now appeal to all those who possess photographs, 
measured drawings, sketches, old prints, plans of 
towns, illustrated guide-books to individual towns, to 
present these to the E.I.B.A., where they will be em- 
bodied in a branch of the Library, with a special cata- 
logue for reference. The collection when completed 
will be accessible at the same hours and under the 
same conditions as the rest of the Library. It is hardly 
nece.s.sary to add that Belgian architects will be par- 
ticularly w^elcome to the use of the collection. 

The Council is especially anxious to obtain gifts of 
photographs taken by visitors to the smaller towns of 
Belgium, such as, by way of example, Nieuport and 
Fumes, where there are often churches and houses of 
great architectural interest which are not illustrated in 
standard books on the architecture of Belgium. 

The C'ouncil feels that such a collection brought 
together in one institution would be of permanent 
value to all interested in the art of Belgium. 

All gifts should be addressed to Mr. Martin Briggs, 
A. E.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary of the Belgian Architec- 
tural Eecords Sub-Committee, at the Eoyal Institute 
of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., by whom 
they will be acknowledged. — Yours faithfully, 

Ernest Newton, President R. I. B. A. 

Boswell’s House, Great Queen Street. 

12 PtrijdcU Avenue, Stnmford Brook, W. : 15 May 1915. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A. — 

•Sir. — The statement occurs in the note on the above 
house in the issue of the Journal for the 8th May 
1915 that ■■ the designer is stated to be John Webb, 
pupil of Inigo Jones.” It would be interesting to know 
on whose authority John Webb is accredited with this 
work. Authorities differ, so who is to decide ? In 
\ ol. \ . of the L.C.C. tiurvey of London the question is 
ably discussed, and after considering ^Valpole’s refer- 
ence in The Anecdotes of Painting in England as to 
” the houses in Great Queen Street built by Webb, the 
scholar of Inigo Jones,” and Bagford’s ascription to 
'■ Inigo .Tones, ' the conclusion is arrived at : “ That 
.some architect was commissioned by Newton to design 
the facade, and possibly the principal internal features, 
is mo.st probable ; but the above evidence is unfortu- 
nately not sufficient to enable him to be identified.” 

It is all very well to assign the work to John AAebb 
when there is no conclusive evidence. Moreover, 
there is little or no doubt that many of Inigo Jones’s 
designs were carried out by Webb during the time he 
was with him and also after Inigo Jones’s death. Id 
The Architectural IlWI's of Inigo Jones, by H. Inigo 
Triggs and Henry Tanner, jun., the opinion is ex- 
pressed that the houses referred to in Great Queen 
Street " were most probably built from the designs of 
Inigo Jones by his pupil. John Webb.” — Yours faith- 
fully, 

Francls E. Taylor, Licentiate E.I.B.A. 
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CHEONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Eleventh List. 

Killed in Action. 

Hunter, George Edward [Associate, elected 1909], 
Captain 6tli Northumberland Fusiliers (T.). 
Killed in action near Saint- Julien 26th April. 

Captain G. E. Hunter, born in 1887, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hunter, of Wentworth, Gosforth, wa.s educated at 
Ay^arth School and Charterhouse, and served his articles 
with Messrs. Caokett & Buins-Dick, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
He was elected Associate in 1909. Although he had not 
recently taken an active part in the profession, his interest in 
architwture was always very keen. In 1904 he received his 
commission in the Northumberland Fusiliers (Territorials), 
" w gazetted Captain. A brother officer writes : 

, his men with great courage and a total disregard for 

himself. He was right in front of the enemy’s position and 
wa- killed by a shell fired at short range. ’ Captain Howard 
lomlin Hunter, his younger brother, was killed in the same 
action. 

Died from Wounds. 

Leech, William Leonard Boghurst [Associate, 
elected Dec. 1914], Rifleman, 9th County of 
London (T.). Wounded in the fight for Hill 60, 
near Y^pres. Invalided home and died at the 
Emergency Hospital, Westcliff, on 14th May. 

served his articles (4 years) with Messrs, 
isshopp & Cautley, of Ipswich. He was afterwards assistant 
or 4 years with Messrs. Heazell & Sons, of Nottingham, during 
IS time attending lectures and classes at Nottingham Univcr- 
J and the School of Art. In 1913 he was awarded Hon. 
for his drawings of Southwell Minster submitted for 
, ® R-I-B.A. Measured Drawings Medal. Leaving Notting- 
am, he entered the office of Messrs. IVratten k Godfrey as 
assistant, and was engaged for a time on investigation and 
ccord work under the Royal Commission on Historical Build- 
mgs, working upon Greater London, Mr. Geoffry Lucas [F.], 
proposers for the As-sociateship, mentions the able 
t p he received from Mr. Leech in competition work. 

Gas Poisoned. 

Hadwen, Noel Waugh [Associate, elected 1910], 
Lieut. 3rd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regt. Gas 
poisoned, and invalided home. Making good 
recovery. 

Wounded. 

Barrow'^ Spencer Ellwood [Associate, elected 1900], 
Lieut. King’s Own Rot’al Lancaster Regt. Badly 


wounded by shrapnel. Now at No. 7 Stationary 
Hospital, Boulogne. 

On IF ar Service. 

The following is the Eleventh List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have joined H.M. 
Forces for the period of the War, the total to date 
being 41 Fellows, 269 Associates, 115 Licentiates, 
2 Hon. Associates, and 145 Students. 

Hon. Associate. 

Weaver, Lawrence : Royal Naval Air Service. 

Associates. 

Aitken, A. Danskine ; Lowland Divn., R.E. 

Dale, T. lAwrence : 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. York & Lancs. Regt. 
Ebbs, E. H. M. : R.N.A.S. 

Gaymer, B. P. : R.E. 

Goldsmith, G. H. : Capt., 2/5th Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Goulder, A. C. : Lieut., Artists’ Rifles. 

Healing, J. B. : 2nd Lieut., Duke of Bedfordshire’s Bn.. Bed- 
fordshire Regiment. 

Hembrow, .James : R.A.M.C. 

Hinton, J. G. : l/5tb King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regt. 
McLean, A. J. : Artists’ Rifles. 

Mayhew, Alfred E. : R.A.Jf.C. 

Thorp, Norman ; Lieut., R.E. 

Warry, J. L. : Aitists’ Rifles. 

Watt, J. D. D. : 16th Bn. Royal Scots. 

Licentiates. 

Arthur, J. Maurice : Major, Lowland Divn.. R.E. 

Barclay, F. : Lieut., 4th Somerset Light Infantry. 

Brierley, Reginald B. : 2nd Lieut., 18th County of London. 
Brown, William : Regtl. Q.M.S., Queen ’.s Own Royal Glasgow 
Yeomanry. 

Creswell, AV. T. : Captain, R.E. Services. 

Fairee, AV. Chapman : 2nd Lieut.. R.F.A. 

Grout, Philip : Lieut., R.E. 

Holtom, E. G. : 2nd Lieut., Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Knee, AV. H. : R.E. 

Lawson, S. H. : 2nd Lieut., R.F.A. 

McIntosh, D. G. : Liverpool Merchants’ Mobile Hospital, 
France. 

Newell, L. M. : Captain A.S.C. 

Palmer, E. H. : Trooper Royal Bucks Hussars. 

Payne, J. A. : Co. -Sergt. -Major, .Artists’ Rifles. 

AA’aller, N. H. : Capt., Gloucester Regt. 

Students. 

Alison, AA'alter : 3/9th Highland Light Infantry. 

Bvrt, S. H. : O.T.C. 
chllen. Alex. : O.T.C. 

Davison, AA’illiara Rupert : Sergeant, 16th Bn. Middlesex Regt . 
James. C. H. : 5th Glouce.ster Regt. 

Pearce, J. M. : Lieut., 12th Bn. Gloucester Regt. 

Phelps, L. F. : R. E. (T.). 

Rodger, AA’. A. : 2nd Lieut., 3rd Bn. Welsh Regt. 

Mr. AA’. Fleming AA'ilkie [F.], described in the Third List as 
of the Royal Highlanders, is Lieutenant in the 2/4th Black 
AA'atch. 

Mr. Thos. P. Bausor [-I.j. late of the 1/lst Herefordshire 
Regiment, has been gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in the 9th King's 
Shropshire Light Infantry. 

Mr. AV. R. Davison f nominated for Associateship R.I.B..A. 
last Monday), formerly of the O.T.C., has been granted a 
Second Lieutenancy in the 4th Northumbrian Howitzer 
Brigade. 

The deepest sympathy will be felt with Mr. T. H. Mawson 
{Hon. .1. j, whose son, Mr. J. R. JIawson, serving in the Liver- 
pool Pals’ Battalion of the King’s Own Royal Lancashire 
Regiment, was killed in action near Ypres on the 23rd April. 
He was in his 21st year. 
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Architects’ Roll of Honour. 

A motion by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary 
was unanimously adopted at the meeting 
of the Council last Monday, that a tablet or board be 
fixed in a conspicuous position in the premises of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects containing the 
names of all architects who are serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces during the War. 

The Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps. 

This Corps, which now forms the 4th Battalion of 
the Central London Regiment (Volunteers), is officially 
recognised as the Coips for Architects, Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Estate Agents, Builders, and kindred 
professions and trades. On its formation in the 
autumn of last year the Council of the Royal Institute 
contributed £50 towards the prebminary expenses. 
An appeal has recently been made for further aid in 
order that the Corps may be placed on a proper 
footing to render the useful service which it is expected 
will be required from the Volunteer Corps in the near 
future. On the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee the Council have made a further grant of £50. 
The Corps has made a good start in traimng reserves, 
and is continuing and extending its work as an 
authorised recruiting agency for the Regular Forces. 

Special Election to Fellowship. 

The Council, in the e.xercise of the powers conferred 
on them by Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter 
1909, has elected to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Institute Mr. Frank Darling, of the firm of Messrs. 
Darling & Pearson, Imperial Bank Building, Toronto. 
Mr. Darling, it will be remembered, is the Royal Gold 
3Iedallist elect for the current year, and it is expected 
that he will be present in person at the Presentation 
on 21st June. 

The Evolution of the Architectural Competition. 

Mr. Lanchester's Paper on " The Evolution of the 
Architectural Competition ’’ read at the Institute 
last Monday will be published, with the discinssion 
which ensued, in the next number of the Journal. 
The speakers included 3Ir. Alfred \V. S. Cross [F.]. 
mover of the vote of thanks ; Mr. J. S. Gibson [F. |, 
seconder ; 3Ir. A. E. Richardson [F. |. 3Ir. Arthur J. 
Davis [F.], Professor Adshead [F.], 3Ir. H. Heath- 
cote Statham [F.], 3Ir. H. W. Wdls [F.j, and the 
President. The Institute was honoured with the 
presence at the meeting of His Excellencv Paul 
Hymans, the Belgian Jlimster in London. 

Postponement of R.I.B.A. Prizes and 
Studentships, 1916. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education the Council have decided that, 
owing to the existing conditions, the Competitions 
for the Prizes and Studentships postponed from last 
year shall be further postponed until next vear, with 
the exception of the Ashpitel Prize. 


The Remaking of Helium : Exhibition and Conferences 
at University College. 

The Exhibition of Belgian towns, supplemented 
with examples of town-planning practice in England 
and other countries, has been got together by a 
Committee consisting of members of the Town 
Planning Institute and the Garden Cities Association. 
Its object is to afford Belgian architects and engineers 
who are refugees in this country opportumties for 
study in connection with the planning of their towns. 
Arrangements have also been made with the Univer- 
sity College Committee whereby accommodation is 
provided in the new buildings of the School of Ai’chi- 
tecture for the drafting of actual plans and for the 
study of particular problems. The Exhibition, which 
was open to the public for three w'eeks, but which can 
still be viewed by making application to Professor 
Adshead, at University College, Gower Street, ojfu- 
pies the large architectural museum on the first floor. 

Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent are shown in a seiies 
of plans, views, and photographs, each town occupying 
a large screen. Bruges, Ypres, Liege, ilalines, 
Namur, Dinant, and Louvain are also fuUy illus- 
trated, together with many lesser known towns and 
villages. Perhaps the most striking exhibits are the 
large-scale plans of Louvain and Liege, which show 
as a black patch every building which was destroyed 
by the Germans. These records are amplified by a 
remarkable series of photographs showing the devas- 
tations as they exist to-day. Further interest is 
added to this section by the Fine Art Society’s loan of 
a selection of Mr. Brangwyn’s remarkable etchings of 
Belgium before the War. 

The remaining space is devoted to a series of plans 
showing the growth of Paris, Turin, etc., and to 
phases of town-planning practice in England and 
America. Port Sunlight, Letch worth, and Hamp- 
stead are fully illustrated, as also are the Liverpool 
Gai'den Suburb and other co-partnership schemes. 
American playgrounds, examples of the gi’aphic 
expression of municipal statistics, and the maps which 
accompany the Birmingham and Ruislip-Northwood 
schemes under the Act are also among the exhibits. 

The Belgium Town Planning Committee is now 
entering upon another phase of the important work 
which, under the patronage of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, it has set out to perform. The first series of 
lectures to Belgian architects have been held during 
the past fortnight. Lectures have been delivered by Mr. 
Raymond L nwin[F.]. Chief Town Planning Inspector 
to the Local Government Board ; Professor S. D. 
Adshead [F.], Town Planning Professor at University 
College ; Mr. 3V. R. Davidge [A.], Chairman, Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association ; Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie, Liverpool University ; Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester [F.] ; Mr. G. L. Pepler, Town Planning 
Inspector ; and 3Ir. Frank Elgood [F.], Chairman of 
the Ruislip-Northwood Council. 

Following these will be courses for engineers, and 
others for lawyers, doctors, etc. At the same time the 
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lessons of the Exhibition and of the lecture courses 
will be applied in Study Circles, under the direction of 
eminent Belgians in this country. The various dis- 
tricts which have been destroyed will each be con- 
sidered by a circle of architects, who will receive all 
information possible, both graphic and documentary, 
and will be expected to produce a study of the town 
which is to be placed at the disposal of the Government 
and the municipal authority when the right time 
comes. The engineers are considering their own special 
problems in regard to Town Planning, and in par- 
ticular the question of roads, arterial communications, 
railways, and sewerage. 

The whole of the administration and direction of 
this important work is being carried out honorarily, 
but many of the students must be maintained in 
London while the courses are in progress. For this 
purpose the Committee, of which Lord Bryce is 
President, is appealing for substantial contributions. 
The work is being carried out with the full approval 
of the Belgian Government, who are nominating 
representatives to attend the classes. To carry them 
on money is urgently needed at once, and contribu- 
tions should be addressed to Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, the 
Honorary Secretary, at the School of Architecture, 
L^niversity College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Work for Belgian Refugee Craftsmen in England. 

Some particulars of the movement set on foot by the 
Hampshire House Refugee Housing and Workshops 
Committee, Hammersmith, for providing Belgian 
refugee craftsmen with employment were given in the 
JouEXAL for the 7th November last. In a report just 
issued after eight months of work the Committee state 
that nearly two hundred refugees have passed through 
their hands, and the total number now dependent on 
them is forty-one. The " Maison Beige ” is only 
capable of holding sixteen, so that the remainder 
have to be lodged out. As they were the first Com- 
mittee to give employment to the refugees they have 
been consulted by many other Committees and have 
given evidence before the Royal Commission for 
providing occupation to Belgian Refugees. In the 
wood workshop there are now six men working, and 
some of the furniture made will be exhibited in June. 
This furniture will be sold to Belgians, and the pro- 
ceeds used for repatriation. Tools have cost £70, and 
will be presented to their respective users when they 
return to Belgium. The bootraaking and women’s 
workshops are also doing good and useful work. The 
original budget provided for the carrying on of the 
work till April, but as the time for repatriation still 
seems remote, and as funds are exhausted, the Com- 
mittee are asking for further help. The Committee’s 
accounts will ultimately be audited and a copy for- 
warded to all subscribers. Mr Charles Spooner [F.] 
and Mr. Fred Rowmtree [F.] are on the Committee, 
and the last-named, who is Treasurer, will be grateful 
for subscriptions, which should be sent to him at 11 
Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


Regent Street Quadrant : Abandonment of 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s Design. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, 17th May, 
Mr. Soames asked whether Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
design for Regent Street Quadrant had been aban- 
doned ; whether in that case another design was being 
prepared, and b\^ whom ; and whether it was to be in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee that was appointed to report on the subject. 

Sir Harry Verney (Parhamentaiy Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture) : Mr. Norman Shaw’s design 
was found to be not well suited to the traders’ require- 
ments and has had to be abandoned. Several designs 
for completing the Quadrant have since been con- 
sidered, the latest one being by Mr. John Murray’, 
F.R.I.B.A., the architect who has for some ymars ad- 
vised the Commissioner of Woods on matters con- 
nected with the Crown Estates in London, and who 
designed the offices now occupied by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods. Mr. JIunay's design for completing 
the Quadrant is believed to be in accord with the 
recommendations of the Committee to which the hon. 
member refers, except in the matter of the height of 
the roof, which will be lowered. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute : Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize in the gift of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute was founded to encourage improve- 
ments in the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances. It is awarded every three years, the 
funds being provided by the legacy left by the late 
Mr. Henry’ Sa.xon Snell. The Prize consists of Fifty- 
Guineas and the Silver Medal of the Institute, and is 
offered in the present y-ear for an Essay on “ Sugges- 
tions for Improvements in the Sanitary Arrange- 
ments and Appliances suitable on Board Ship for 
(rt) Passengers and crew ; (b) Cattle and other live 
stock.” Attention has to be given to (1) Ventilation ; 
(2) Heating and Cooling ; (3) Sanitary Conveniences, 
Urinals, etc. ; (4) AVater Supply ; (5) Sleeping Quar- 
ters ; (6) Store and Food Rooms ; (7) The ventilation 
and regulation of temperature in the space devoted to 
cattle and other live stock, chiefly- horses, cattle, and 
sheep ; construction of stalls ; drainage and facilities 
for removal of dung. Essays consisting of not more 
than 5,000 words must be delivered on or before 1st 
November, 1915, addressed to the Secretary of The 
Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.AA\, from whom particulars of the 
General Conditions may- be obtained. 

A Sacred Charge. 

At a special general meeting of the Societa Leonardo 
da Vinci held in Florence on the 11th January last, at 
which were present representatives of all the Italian 
Academies, Universities, State Libraries, and Insti- 
tutes of Art and Science, a resolution was unanimously- 
passed of which the following is a translation : — 

Affirming that it i.s the duty of our generation to pre- 
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serve that patrimony of Art and Culture bequeathed and 
entrusted to it, and that it is responsible to future genera- 
tions for this sacred charge (in view of the dispositions of 
Article 27 of the Hague Regulations, revised in 1907 and 
accepted by forty-four States) : 

It is desired that all artistic and historic monuments, 
galleries and museums, libraries and archives — in short, all 
seats of learning and collections of art and culture — may be 
respected by belligerent armies with all possible efficacy 
both during and after war, as being glorious legacies of the 
Past held for the benefit of the Future, and the property 
not of this or that nation, but belonging in common to the 
whole civilised world. 

Official Architecture. 

The Manchester City Council have appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the advantage or otherwise 
of inviting the services of firms of architects in private 
practice, thereby enabling the City Architect to devote 
himself to advisory and supervision work in connec- 
tion with plans for buildings. The Committee have 
decided to invite the Manchester Society of Architects 
to send a deputation to lay its views on architectural 
matters before the Committee. 


OBITUARY. 

Wilfred Hoyle \ Associate, elected 1910] was the 
second son of ^Ii'. and Mrs. Hoyle, of 24 Park Place, 
Gravesend, and was born in 1887. He was educated 
at Cumberland House, Gravesend, and King's College, 
London, where he won a silver medal in architecture. 
He was articled to Mr. Geoffry Lucas, and remained 
some time with him a.s an assistant before entering 
my office (about five years ago), where he remained 
until the outbreak of war in August last. He then 
joined No. 1 Company of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and after a very short training left with 
his company for the Front on I8th September. From 
that time onwards he was chiefly in the trenches until 
14th February last, when lii.s health broke down and 
he was invalided home from a French hospital to 
Netley on 22nd February, and died there of pneu- 
monia on 1.5th March. I have known few men of 
brighter promise than IVilfred Hovle. In the short 
time he was permitted to work he showed fine powers 
of both draughtsmanship and design, as his work at 
the London Atelier testified. His many friends in 
the profession feel that they have lost iiot only an 
able colleague of unusual promise, but also a gooil 
and loyal friend. — C. E. M.\llows [F.]. 

Thomas Herbert Whittaker [^^Issociate, elected 1910], 
who died at the end of last year at the age of 28, 
seryed his articles with 3Ir. H. T. Sudbury, of Ilkeston' 
and became an Associate Member of the Nottin»ham 
and Derby Society in 1907. He was an indefatigable 
member of the Designing Club, and took an actiye 
part in its competitions and discussions. He won the 
prize of three guineas, offered by the President of the 
Nottingham Society, for a design for the Inner Hall of 
a Mansion in 1909, and the Society's second prize of 
two guineas for Measured Drawings of Southwell 


ilinster in 1911. He gave great promise of a useful 
career until the illness to which he eventually suc- 
cumbed compelled him to curtail his labours. 


MIAUTES. XIT. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, 17th May 1915, at 8 p.m.— Present : 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 26 Fellows 
(including 9 members of the Council), 24 Associates (including 
2 members of the Council), 6 Licentiates, and numerous visitors 
(including His Excellency Paul Hymans, the Belgian Minister), 
— the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 3rd May 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following : 
Albert Edward Lowe.s (Associate, elected 1914), sening in the 
Army Service Corps attached to the 6th Northumberland 
Fusiliers, killed while carrying out his duties in the action near 
Saint-.Julien on 26th April ; Captain George Edward Hunter 
(Associate, elected 1909), and his brother Captain Howard 
Tomlin Hunter, both of the 6th Northumberland Fusiliers, and 
killed in the above-mentioned action; William Leonard 
Boghurst Leech (Associate, elected 1914), died of wounds 
received in action at Hill 60. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was resolved that the 
deep regrets of the Institute for the loss of these members who 
have given their lives for their country, be entered on the 
Minutes of the Meeting, and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The death through a street accident was announced of 
William Henry Spaull (Fellow, elected 1890), Surveyor for the 
Diocese of St. A.saph, alderman and ex-mayor of Oswestry, 
and a vote of sympathy and condolence was passed to his 
relatives. 

The decease was also announced of William Thomas Grew- 
cock (Associate, elected 1896) and Daniel Powell and John 
.Joseph Scanor (Licentiates). 

The Secretary announced that the following gentlemen had 
been nominated for membership — viz. : — As FELLOWS : 
Robert Atkinson [A. 1910. Tite Prizeman 1905]; Charles 
Lovett Gill [,1. 1905, Ashpitel Prizeman 1904] ; Charles William 
Haixis [A. 18%], Liverpool ; Laurence Hobson [A. 1898, 
Arthur Cates Prizeman 1897], Liverpool; David Bateman 
Hutton [-1, 1906], Glasgow ; James John Sydney Naylor [A. 
1905] ; William Campbell Oman [A. 1902], Singapore ; Frank 
Peck [.4. 1898] ; Horatio Porter, M.A.Cantab. [A. 1891] ; 
Henry Albert Saul [A. 1892]. And the following Licentiates, 
who have passed the Examination qualifying for candidature 
as Fellows : .John Alexander Ogg Allan (Godwin Bursar 1909. 
Inst. Medallist (E.isays) 1910], Aberdeen; Harold Baily ; 
W illiam Edward Carles.s (Montreal), Samuel Nathaniel Cooke 
(Birmingham). John Stuart (Wakefield), James Alfred Swan 
(Birmingham), Thomas Lumsden Taylor (Glasgow). As 
ASSOCIATES (20) : l.eslie Patrick Abercrombie, M.A.Jjiver- 
pool (Liveqiool) ; Thomas Henry Barrow ; Habib Basta, 
A.M.lnst.C.E., A.M.J.Mech.E. ; Naserwanji Mancherji Mcr- 
wanji Bhownaggree; Edwin F'orbes Bothwell (Hong Kong) ; 
David Arthur Carmichael (Greenock) ; W^illiam Robert Davi- 
son (Morpeth) ; George Eric Francis [Ashpitel Prizeman 1914] ; 
^ ■ . y Rinder Gribbon (Leeds) ; 

T ' - ■ ■■ . ; Henry Norman Jepson ; 

Egerton Alwyn I,awer Martyn (Redruth) ; Edward Meredith, 
(Newbndge-on-Wye) ; Albert Henry Owen ; Stanley George 
Soper ; James Osbert Thompson (Sheffield) ; John 'Algernon 
Edmund Toone (Melbourne) ; Harris Stephens Tiiscott ; 
Charles Taylor IVhiteley, P.A.S.I. (Bradford). 

A Paper on The Evolution of the Architectckal 
Competition was read by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Paper having been discussed, on the motion of Jh*. 
A. \\. »S. Cross, Vice-President, seconded by Mr. J. S. Gibson 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Lanchester by 
acclamation. 

The Meeting terminated at 10 p.m. 




THE EVOLUTION OF THE AECHITECTUEAL COMPETITION. 

By H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th May 1915. 

T he subject of my Paper has such an important bearing on the practice of the art of architec- 
ture, that a sketch of the gradual development of the method by which competitions are 
conducted ■will possess an interest to many, not so much for its own technicalities as for the 
possibilities it affords for the advancement of an art which we may take a just pride in practising. 
Though there be some among us who feel a doubt as to the beneficial influence of the competition 
on design, I trust that by a closer study of the question, such as I shall advocate this evening, these 
doubts may be dispelled. It is not, however, my purpose to deal at length with the proposition as to 
whether, either under existing or under ideal conditions, the best architectural standard would be 
reached by means of competitions or otherwise, but rather to devote myself to the history of the 
competition, leading up from the first rudimentary efforts in this line to those of our own day which 
exhibit the most systematic organisation. This review, supplemented by a few remarks on the 
special advantages and difficulties the architectural competition presents, will, I imagine, enable each to 
form his own opinion as to how far the merits of the competitive method advance the art we practise, 
and how far its demerits are inherent or are merely the result of defects in procedure. It would be 
idle for me to pretend that my own views are not decided and definite, but it will be my endeavour 
to let the facts speak for themselves, so that deductions rather than dogmas lead to the conclusions 
you may arrive at. 

I will briefly sketch the competitive activities recorded in architectural annals. 

I hav^e found no definite record of an architectural competition in Greece or Rome, but the 
principle was one so familiar to these peoples that I should be greatly surprised if none such took 
place. For example, the four sculptors, Leochares, Bryaxes, Scopas, and Praxiteles, were employed 
to decorate each of the four facades of the Mausoleum, and the public were thus able to compare their 
Work (Vitruvius). The public competitions in other arts are well known to you, but I cannot forbear 
quoting from the Introduction to Book 7 of Yitruvdus an account of one of these : — 

' The Attalic kings, stimulated by their great love for philology, having established an excellent public library at 
Perganius, Ptolemy, actuated by zeal and great desire for the furtherance of learning, collected with no less care a 
similar one for the same purpose at Alexandria, about the same period. hen by dint of great labour he had completed 
it. he was not satisfied, unless, like the seed of earth, it was to go on increasing. He therefore instituted games to the 
Muses and Apollo, and in imitation of those in which wrestlers contended, he decreed rewards and honours to the vic- 
torious in literature. These being established, when the time of the games arrived, learned judges were to be selected for 
the decisions. The king having chosen six, and not readily finding a seventh, applied to those persons who had the care 
of the library, to ascertain whether they knew anyone fit for the purpose. They told him that there was a certain man 
named Aristophanes, w'ho with great labour and application was day after day reading through the books in the library. 
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At the celebration of the games, Aristophanes was summoned and took his seat among those allotted for the judges. The 
first that contended were the poets, who recited their compositions, and the people unanimously sig nifi ed to the judges 
the piece which they preferred. When the judges were required to decide, six of them agreed to award the first prize to 
him who had most pleased the multitude, and the second prize to some other candidate. The opinion of Aristophanes 
being required, he observed that the best poet had pleased the people the least. The king and the whole multitude 
expressed their great indignation at this opinion, but he rose and besought that they would allow him to speak. Silence 
being obtained, he told them that one only of the competitors was a poet, that the others had recited other men’s com- 
positions, and that the judges ought not to decide upon thefts but upon compositions. The people were astonished, 
and the king in doubt ; but Aristophanes rel\-ing on his memory, quoted a vast number of books on certain shelves in the 
library, and comparing them with what had been recited, made the r\Titers confess that they had stolen from them. The 
king then ordered them to be proceeded against for the theft, and after their condemnation dismissed them with ignominy. 
Aristophanes, however, was honoured with great rewards, and appointed librarian.” 

The various morals to be deduced from this story I leave to your imagination. 

In Leader Scott’s work on the Comacine Guilds, we find that mediaeval competitions arose 
under rather favourable circumstances, as the members of the Guild were naturally accepted as 
qualified to adjudicate. In the case of Siena Cathedral a council of monks, with masters of the 
Guild, met to consult on the placing of the columns in the second foundation, and 

” Also, on 17th July, 1357, to choose between two designs of columns and a chapel made by Francesco Talenti and 
Orcagna, when each candidate elected two Masters as arbiters. Francesco Talenti chose Ambrogio Lenzi, a Lombard, and 
Frate FiUppo Riniero of hi. Croce. Andrea Orcagna chose Xiccolb di Beltramo, also a Lombard, and Francesco di Neri. 
These could not decide, and Piero di Mighore the goldsmith wa.s taken as umpire, the parties binding themselves to abide 
by his decision. Giovanni di Lapo Ghino and Francesco Talenti were ordered to make new' designs. At length, on 
28th July, Orcagna’s plan was chosen." 

Unfortunately these Guilds did not contrive to keep abreast of the times, and when we come to 
the competition for the dome of the Cathedral at Florence, we find that Brnnellesco, who ultimately 
proved to be the ablest architect, was outside the brotherhood. Quoting again from Leader Scott, 
we find that 

” The Opera, on 19th August, 1418, announced a competition. Any artist whatsoever who had made a model of the 
projected cupola was to produce it before the end of September, the model accepted to have a prize of 200 gold florins. 
The date of decision was prolonged to October, and then to December, when a number of models were sent in, the com- 
petitors being Magister Giovanni di Ambrogio, C.M. of the Inhortrium, Manno di Benincasa, Matteo di Leonardo, Vito da 
Pisa, Lorenzo Ghiberti, all Marjislri of the Masonic Guild ; Piero d’Antonio, nicknamed FannuUa (do nothing), Piero di 
iSanta Maria in Monte, masters in wood. There were several models by members of the civic companv, the Arte dei Scar- 
pellini (stone-cutters) ; and last, not least, a model in brick and mortar without scaffolding, made by Brnnellesco, 
Donatello, and Nanni di Banco. This last won the prize, but the Arte dei Maestri had not evidently faith enough in one 
outside their ranks to commence at once with the building." 

Thp story of Bruntllesco s restiveness at bis ohl rival Ghiberti being associated with him in 
carrying out a design peculiarly his own. and how he tried to throw scorn on him by locking up his 
plans and feigning illness, thu.s leaving Ghiberti to work in the dark, is too well knowm to need 
repetition. Brunellesco’s strike for independence appear-s to have given the death-blow to the great 
Masonic Guild, which, as it became more unwieldy, had lieen slowly disintegrating. Although he w'as 
matriculated into the Guild, it appears to have been against his will, as he ignored his membership, 
and was imprisoned for not paying his fees. Thus the Guild drops out as a body controlling com- 
petitions, and for a long period such decisions as are made come ostensibly from the laymen interested, 
or, in modern terms, the promoters. 

Though numerous designs were prepared for St. Peter’s at Rome, and though some of these were 
still under consideration w hen another was demanded, the circumstances hardlv justify us in regarding 
them as competitive. M e come nearer to the idea of a competition in the case of the Louvre, w'here 
at one stage a selection coukl have been made from a number of designs. Mr. IV. H. Ward, in his 
Architecture of the JRennissance in France, has a description of the competition for the completion of the 
Louvre from w hich I make the following extracts : 
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“ A competition was held, and the criticisms of architects invited on the designs it produced. Among those who 
submitted schemes were rran 9 ois Mansart, Jean Marot, and Pierre Cottart. Another competitor was Claude Perrault, 
one of the most eminent savants of his time, distinguished for his works on mathematics and natural history, who had 
made a study of architecture, and was introduced to Colbert's notice by his own brother Charles, a confidential clerk in 
the minister's offices.” 

“ Mansart might have been selected, but his refusal to make a final choice among the alternatives he had submitted at 
Colbert's request led to his rejection. The criticisms on the remainder proved inconclusive, and intrigues in favour of 
this or that competitor were rife. The King was too much taken up with Versailles to bestow much interest on the 
matter. Colbert in this dilemma sent the drawings to Poussin to obtain the opinion of the Roman Academy. They thus 
came under the eye of Bernini, who condemned them aU.” 

" The Cavahere Giovanni Lorenzo Ber nini f 1598-1680), then at the zenith of his fame, was the chief exponent of the 
barocco school, and was considered the first architectural authority in the world. It was decided to invite him to Paris 
to give his advice on the spot. Received in Prance with almost royal honours, such as never fell to the lot of an artist 
before or since, he soon produced a new scheme which he attributed to divine inspiration (1665). The foundation-stone 
was laid by the King with great pomp, but the design was not really approved by anyone in France, and it soon became 
evident that it would not be carried out. Bernini returned home the same year in high dudgeon, but royally paid, 
leaving the field clear for the Frenchmen. The King was induced to believe that he preferred a fresh design prepared by 
Claude Perrault ; and this with minor alterations was carried out (1667-80), though the work remained under the charge 
of Le Van, and later of d’Orbay.” 

'■ Such, briefly, was the course of events which led to the erection of the world-famed Colonnade of the Louvre. On 
the surface it is a series of personal rivalries and pettj’ intrigues; and as so often happens in the world s history, a moment- 
ous decision, the outcome of deep underlying causes, is apparently the result of accident. Perrault s design represents 
French thought of that age with a fidelity which both those of his French rivals, so far as we know them, and that of 
Bernini, were equally far from attaining. It combines the grandiose spirit of the times, which in Bernini s design was 
clothed in a barocco dress, with the pure classical forms in which the Frenchmen had embodied their semi-medi.ieval 
conceptions.” 

‘"About the tendencies of Bernini's scheme there is no doubt, and therein lies its chief, if not its only, merit. It 
proclaimed literally from the house-tops that it was a single building representing a single idea.” 

■■ Perrault’s design owes much to Bernini — its colossal scale, its giant order, and the subordination of the ground 
storey into a stylobate, the long, flat line of balustrade and cornice, the simplicity of the mass, the unity of the conception. 
Neither did he altogether avoid the faults criticised in Bernini. His facade hardly cojTCsponds more closely with what 
is behind it. But Perrault had a far better grasp of the problem before him ; he realised that w'hat he had to provide 
was a .screen to an existing palace, which was to expre.ss not .so much the actual arrangements of this palace as the 
majesty of the monarchy it symbolised.” 

In the eighteenth century we come to a better organised competitive proposal — namely, that for a 
monument to Louis XV., where the conditions were exceptionally open in their character. 

To quote Patte's work published in 1767 : 

■' It was on the 27th June 1748 that the Provost of the Merchants and Aldermen asked his Majesty's permission to 
rai.se, in such a po.sition in his capital as he might be pleased to allocate, a testimony to the zeal, the love and the gratitude 
of his people. M. de Turneham, then his majesty's director of building, invited the architects of the Academy to prepare 
schemes for the site of such a monument in the quarter of Paris that appeared to the competitor the most suitable. 

■' Not only the Royal architects but also several other artists seized the opportunity to show their zeal and their 
talent. These artist.s chose the Quarters that seemed best to accord with the beauties they had in mind, and, guided 
solely by their genius, evolved designs that would have done honour to the ablest architects of antiquity.” 

These schemes, however, involved great disturbance among important industiial and commercial 
interests, and the King having selected an open area between the Tuileries and the Champs-Elysees, a 
fresh competition was initiated. A site plan was issued accompanied by the single instruction that the 
King’s statue should be on the line of the broad walk in front of the Tuileries garden. Several of the 
designs had special advantages, and M. Gabriel was directed to combine these, in order to include them 
all in the executed work. Thus was determined the design of the Place de Louis XV., now the Place 
de la Concorde. 

In the eighteenth centurv the number of architects in the British Isles was not a large one, and 
competitions were usually limited to a few : but in 1768 James Gandon, Thomas Cooley, and Thomas 
8andby, with over sixty other competitors, competed for the New Exchange, Dublin, w"hich Cooley 
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secured. The competition for the East India Company's building in 1799 produced designs from Holland, 
Jupp, Dance the younger, and Soane. Slightly earlier. Thomas Harrison won the competition for 
rebuilding the Castle at Chester. 

The fourth decade of the nineteenth century witnessed three important competitions. The first 
was that for the Houses of Parliament. Ninety-seven designs were submitted to four Commissioners, 
who on 29th February 1 836 unanimously selected that by Charles Barry as the best. For St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, there were eighty-six competitors, among whom H. L. Elmes was successful, subsequently 
winning the Assize Courts Competition in 1841. The two buildings were combined and carried out 
during the succeeding ten years. For further particulars I can refer you to Mr. A. E. Richardson’s 
work on Mominiental Classic Architecture, from which I have taken this note. The third was that for 
the Royal Exchange. Robert Smirke, Joseph Gwilt, and Philip Hardwick were the assessors. The first 
premium was awarded to William Grellier, the second to A. de Chateauneuf and Arthur Mee, and the 
third to Sydney Smirke. Designs by T. L. Donaldson, Richardson, and David Mocatta were com- 
mended, but were considered to exceed the stipulated cost of £150,000. As you know, none of these 
designs was caivied out. 

On the 30th September 1856, the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings gave 
notice that they were prepared to receive three designs from architects of all countries — the first to 
comprise a scheme for the concentration of the principal Government offices on a site lying between 
Whitehall and the New Palace at Westminster; the other two, designs for buildings which it was deter- 
mined to erect forthwith as parts of such scheme. One of these was to be a Foreign Office, the other a 
War Office. The paper of instructions to architects, 1628 copies of which were issued, gave the sizes of 
all. or most of, the rooms required. 

The judges appointed to consider these designs were the Duke of Buccleuch (who was prevented 
from acting), Earl Stanhope, '\Jscount Eversley, Mr. William Stirling, M.P., Mr. I. K. Brunei (civil 
engineer), and Mr. William Burn (architect). The prizes to be awarded were three for the block plan, 
amounting together to £800 : seven, amounting to £1,900, for the Foreign Office designs ; and seven, 
amounting to the same sum, for the War Office designs. The judges awarded the prizes, the premiums 
were paid, but none of the premiated designs (which remained the property of the Office of Works) was 
executed. 

The obvious defect in the inception of this group of competitions was the simultaneous issue of 
programmes for a general scheme, and for two buildings that would form part of this. We can hardly 
be surprised that it ended in a muddle, and left an impression adverse to the competition system. Even 
in 1880, when Mr. Ihomas Porter read a Paper here on the subject, he referred at length to this competi- 
tion in support of his objections to competitions generally, and at this time a large number of members 
of our Institute seem to have been in agreement with him. 

In 1864 a competition was held for Museum Buildings on the site now occupied bv the Natural 
History Museum. It was assessed by a jury composed of 

Loi'd Elcho. Jlessrs. Tite. Fergusson. 

David Roberts. Pennethorne. 

Captain Fowke gained the first premium. Professor Kerr the second, and Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick 
the third. Complaints weie made as to the drafting of the conditions, which divided the site into two 
equal hal\ es, and left it \ eiy \ ague as to how far the western half could be used for the accommodation 
scheduled. This division was obviously unnecessary, and some of the designs, including that of 
Captain Fowke. ignored it. Those which did not were thus placed at a disadvantage. 

The competition for the Lav Courts in l86b and 1867 was conducted bv a Commission, with whose 
concuiTence the following were appointed as jmlges : 

Chief Justice Cockburn. \V. E. Gladstone. 

Sir Eoundell Palmer. Stirling (Maxwell). 

W. Cowper, First Commissioner of Works. 
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In response to an application from the competitors, two professional men — John Shaw and George 
Pownall — were added. The judges took into consultation every interested party they could call to 
mind, asking for verdicts on the plans from each special point of view. As may be imagined, though the 
designs submitted were only ten in number, the affair got into a desperate tangle. As an example, a 
report on ninety-nine various points of detail based on the views of heads of departments and other 
authorities shows that every competitor scores somewhere. Edward Barry is an easy first, and G. E. 
Street near the bottom of the list. This might in itself be regarded as a sufficient proof of the 
futility of this method of analysis, but if a further one be needed an inspection of the mass of reports and 
investigations resulting, will more than suffice. 

It is probable that there was never a more conscientious and painstaking jury, but the value of 
their work was neutralised by an almost complete ignorance of the technique of design. The profes- 
sional members were evidently overweighted by the ideas of their distinguished confreres, and the 
ultimate results were so inconclusive and confused that everj'one concerned must have been relieved 
when the great beauties of detail in Street’.? design were made clear, and a justification was found for 
awarding him the work. 

The competition for the Paris Opera House took place in 1860 under the auspices of a jury composed 
as follows : 

Count Walewski, President. 

MM. Caristie MM. Le Bas MM. Questel 

Duban Le Sueur Lenormand 

De Gisors Lefuel Constant Dufeux 

Gilbert De Cardaillac Hittorff, rapporteur. 

Five prizes were awarded: First, Jinain ; second, Crepinet and Botrel ; third, Gamaud : 4th, 
Due ; and 5th. Gamier. No design was considered quite satisfactory, and a second competition 
between the premiated competitors was advised. As the result of this M. Gamier was in 1861 
commissioned to carry out the building. 

In 1882 an open competition for the construction of the Sorbonne was held. The jury consisted of 

3 members representing the Liniversity of Public Instruction. 

„ „ „ „ Municipal Council. 

,. „ „ „ Prefecture of the Seme. 

„ „ „ „ Professoi-s of the Faculties. 

6 ,, elected by the competitors. 

The site was an extensive one, bounded by streets on all sides, but near the centre of the west 
side stood the church, and adjoining it a courtyard, to w'hich the following references were made in the 
programme : “ The church, the character of which is left to the appreciation of the competitors, should 
be preserved.” “ It is desired that competitors should also preserve as far as possible the buildings 
surrounding the court, or at least, not materially alter the size and general appearance of the court.” 

M. H. P. Nenot won this competition with a briUiant design which I wish I could spare time to 
discuss in detail, but for those interested I may state that in the Library they will find both the original 
conditions of the competition and a monograph of the completed work. 

The competition for the two palaces of the 1900 Exhibition at Paris took place in 1896. The jury 
numbered no fewer than 47 members. Five premiums were awarded in each case. Owing to the 
amount of work to be done in a short time the Grand Palais was entrusted to the architects placed 
first, second, and third, with M. Girault, who w'as placed fourth, as architect-in-chief. M. Girault also 
secured first place and carried out the Petit Palais. It is interesting to note that little more than two 
months were allowed for the preparation of these designs, and that the jury arrived at its decision in a 
fortnight, despite the fact that some two hundred designs were submitted. Only a clear appreciation 
of the right method could enable such a large jury to arrive at a good decision in so short a time. 
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I could, of course, give you similar brief summaries of many other important competitions, but it 
will be of more value to pass on to the investigations that have been made as to the methods which 
should govern procedure in such cases. 

One of the earliest undertakings of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects was the appointment 
of a committee to consider pubhc competitions. Their report is well worth perusal, but I can only 
now give you a few extracts as showing the point reached at the date of the report, 24th -January 1839. 
In view of the close approximation of this date to that of the creation of Pecksniff perhaps the most 
amusing paragraph is one running as follows : 

" A much more serious train of evils is entailed upon the public and the profession by the facility with which the 
system lends itseK to collusion, many instances of which have been amply proved to your Committee, but to which they 
think it inexpedient more fully to refer. . . . ’ 

The rest of the paragraph consists of a decorative pattern in asterisks. There are other paragraphs 
that bear more seriously on the problems of the present day. One runs as follows : 

■■ The arguments advanced in favmur of competition are sufficiently forcible. Emulation is said to be the soul of 
excellence in the arts and sciences — the recognised talents of the elder professor are supposed to be maintained in activity 
and progressive improvement, and his employers to be protected from the routine manner which security in public 
patronage and private practice are too apt to produce : while the opportunity is afforded to the young aspirant to take 
that place in public estimation to which his talents may entitle him.’’ 

Again, we find : 

But whatever the conditions may be. they ought to be clear and explicit, that the competitor may know precisely 
and unequivocally upon what he has to rely. Whenever it may be expedient to lay down definite instructions, they 
ought to be strictly adhered to, when judgment is to be founded upon them, and everj' design rejected which shall be 
found not to conform to them. 

In framing instructions care should be taken to distinguish accurately between the objects to be attained, and the 
means of attaining them. The former cannot be too accurately ascertained, or too explicitly described ; but the latter 
should be left as much as possible to the architect, for otherwise a proper scope will not be afforded for the exercise of a 
variety of suggestions, and one great end of competition will be frustrated. If however there should be a decided bias 
in favour of any particular style or mode of composition, it ought to be ascertained and stated in the instructions.” 

and in another paragraph : 

•• The formation of the programme upon which competitors are required to frame their designs becomes therefore 
the first essential point for consideration, and a deficiency on this point is perhaps the most general evil in the present 
system. The precise objects to be attained, the most de.sLrable means of attaining them, the circumstances that must 
control the plan with regard to the site and other localities, the sura of money to be expended, and many other particulars 
in which every case of competition brings its own, are seldom ascertained and settled so as to lay the groundwork of 
uell-detined instructions upon which competitors may proceed. When the decision is to be made, the judges discover 
for the first time that they have been ignorant of their own intentions : their loose and ill-digested instructions are 
abandoned altogether, and the architect, who has acted with the greatest good faith in adhering to them, is the first to 
be deprived of his reward. In another view of the case, an architect, who may have suggested a design not reconcilable 
with the crude, undigested, and jx-rhaps contradictory preconceptions cast into the programme, may virtually exclude 
himself from the competition, and his emplot'crs from the adoption of his ideas." 

In a pamphlet written in 1861 the late M. Cesar Daly deals with Competitions for Public Monu- 
ments. The term " monument " of course has a wider significance with the French than with us, 
and includes all important public buildings. M. Daly takes the view that the competition is vital to 
architectural progress, and emphasises the following conclusion : 

" We require the competition as indi.spensable for ascertaining periodically and definitelv the direction of architec- 
tural ideas.” 

He regards the nomination of the jury (the jury system is not questioned) as the greatest technical 
difficulty in a competition, on account of the demand that all schools of thought should be represented, 
and the difficulty that these have in finding a common ground on which a logical decision may be based. 
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After canvassing the various interests that should be represented on the jury for an important public 
building, he comes to the conclusion that it should number thirteen, appointed as follows : 

L’lnstitut I 

L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts - to nominate jointly 2 

Le Conseil des Batiments Civils ) 

Le Comite des Monuments Historiques ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

La Societe Centrale des Architectes ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

( Administrators ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

L’Administration ' ^ o 

( Laymen ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... a 

The Competitors ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

13 

He supplements this by a note that some buildings cannot be thoroughly understood without the 
advice of a technical expert famihar with their uses, but in a jury of the size suggested he naturally sees 
no difficulty in including one so quahfied, either with or without a vote. 

M. Daly goes at some length into the methods which should be taken by the jury to reach a decision, 
but in regard to these I can only refer you to his work, which is in the E.I.B.A. Library. He continues 
with the modifications necessary in forming the juries in provincial centres, suggesting one partly local 
and partly national, and at the end advocates the competition as of great importance in encouraging 
an active interest in architecture among the general public. He feels that were full advantage taken of 
the opportunities it offers in this direction, architecture might once more take the place it held in the 
sixteenth century as an art generally understood and widely appreciated. 

In 1908 the E.I.B.A. appointed a Special Committee on the Jury System of Assessing Competitions, 
which reported on the 10th November 1908 as follows : — 

■■ 1. That in competitions for works, estimated to cost £1CK),000 or over, the jury system be adopted, subject to 
the following conditions : — 

(a) That such jury shall consist of three architects of experience and abihty ; 

(b) The Chairman of such jury shall be nominated by the President, and the other members by the Competitions 

Committee. 

'■ 2. That in competitions for works estimated to cost between £30,000 and £100,000 there shall be one assessor 
and two assistants, subject to the following conditions : — 

(a) That the assessor shall be nominated by the President, and shall be responsible for and make the award. 

(b) That the assistants shall be nominated by the Competitions Committee, and their duties shall be advisory 

only. 

3. That in competitions for works of less value than the above the present system of assessing shall continue. 

“ 4. That the scale of fees for assessing competitions at present set out by the R.I.B.A. be adhered to. 

It is suggested that the full fees be divided in equal shares between the three assessors after deduction of 
30 guineas which the Chairman .should receive. 

'■ A similar division should be made in the case of the assessor and two assistants. 

5. That the above Resolutions should be regarded as framed for the guidance of the President, who shall have 
di.scretion to vary their application as circumstances in particular cases may require. 

“ 6. That, subject to the approval of the Council and the sanction of a General Meeting, the foregoing sugge.stions 
be incorporated in an official R.I.B.A. Paper headed ' Regulations as to Asses.sing Competitions,’ with sub-heading as 
follows : — • Subject to special circumstances, which in the judgment of the President may justify their variation, the 
following rules should be adopted with regard to the assessing of Competitions. 

■■ 7. That the Competitions Committee shall prepare a li.st of Assessors for the assistance of the President. Such 
list to be revised from time to time, at least annually.” 

A Minority Eeport in the following terms was appended : — 

■■ The undersigned members of the Competitions Committee, while cordially supporting the recommendations of 
the Committee, feel impelled to add that it is their view that the present dissatisfaction is due, less to the existing methods 
of asses.sing, than to the lack of any detined and recognised standard as to the quahties that should distinguish a fine 
building, and that in default of such a standard no system of assessing, however yierfect in itself, can do more than 
mitigate the evil. 
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■■ They consider therefore that the best efforts of the R.I.B.A. should be directed towards promoting a unity of aim 
in regard to architectural expression. This, however, does not appear to be a question on which any immediate practical 
recommendation is possible, being a matter of slow growth, the outcome of a better system of education. In the mean- 
time the absence of such unity must affect the method of assessing, and the divergence of aim and difference of opinion 
among architects make some application of the jury system more than ever advisable. 

“ They believe that a jury such as is recommended by the whole Committee for large competitions might eventually 
be adopted for all. provided some means of remuneration could be devised that would be generaUj^ considered reasonable. 
It may be pointed out that this difficulty would disappear if the view (now held by many) becomes general — viz., that 
the office of Assessor is one of distinction rather than profit, and that architects should not allow the question of remunera- 
tion to outweigh the interests of the profession as a whole, and should be prepared to act in an honorary capacity if these 
interests demand it. 

■■ In such a ease, fees on the estabhshed scale might be made payable to the R.I.B.A., who would call upon its 
members to act as assessors for such remuneration as the competitions fund might admit.” 

From these sketch outlines of the history of architectural competitions it will he clear to you that 
knowledge has usually been very much in advance of practice. Two reasons may be adduced for this. 
The first is the lack of a systematic training in the profession as to what the essentials of architecture 
are. With the greatest artists these essentials are comprehended by intuition, and it w'ould be unfair 
to expect their formulation. But in an art such as ours it is necessary to the formation of a proper 
judgment that they should be recognised and formulated, and this is the work for those who have the 
capacity to do it. 

Training in architecture, in this country at any rate, has always been rather haphazard and 
empirical. This was not so serious when only those who had the strongest possible natural bent 
towards it took up the profession, but when the doors were more widely opened, the educational 
methods should have been more definitely organised than has been the case, and the logical basis on 
which our art now rests made the foundation of its study. Had this been done the professional handling 
of competitions would have been a much easier matter and the results much more satisfactory. 

The second reason why our practice does not reach our standard of knowledge lies in the necessity 
for compromise in dealing wdth promoters, who often only partially understand the real purposes of a 
competition, and even when they do, are technically inexperienced in the methods best suited to 
achieve these. 

Now I wish to be quite fair to promoters, and I must say that, when recommendations are put 
lucidly to them from a clear, logical standpoint, it is my belief that in most cases they would accept 
advice so supported. The responsibility for seeing that they receive this rests wuth the architects, and 
more important competitions have fallen short of the standard thev might have reached bv our own 
default than by reason of any intentional malpractice on the part of promoters. 

T shall be able to deal with these points more clearly by taking the three parties to a competition 
in turn, and endeavouring to define the functions of each, in relation to the methods by w^hich, in ray 
view, they can best discharge their respective obligations. 

These three parties are : — 

(1) The promoters. (2) The assessors or jury. (3) The competitors. 

The promoters may or may not schedule their re([uirements before inviting professional aid, but 
this is almost the full extent of what can be profitably undertaken without consultation wuth the 
professional advisers who are to conduct the competition. It is therefore more convenient to consider 
the functions of promoters and assessors together. We can realise more clearly the relationship between 
them if we grasp the fact that it is in every respect similar to that between client and architect during 
the earlier stages of any projected building work. Just as the architect gives advice on the suitability 
of a site, adequacy of cost, accommodation needed, and all other matters that are not predetermined by 
force of circumstances, so those that adjudicate in a competition should advise the promoters. The 
fact that a competition is to be held in no way justifies the abandonment of these preliminar}^ con- 
sultations. 
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Xo reasonable man in employing an architect fails to consider his advice, even if he does not always 
take it, from the very beginning of the undertaking, and promotei-s ought not to deprive themselves of 
this, even though the ultimate architect has yet to be selected. The idea that everything must be in 
shape before the assessor or assessors is appointed is utterly wrong, and has been responsible for the 
comparative failure of many a competition. 

On the architect's side this responsibihty has not received much more definite recognition than 
with the promoters. Assessors have often failed to realise that they' ought to give the same meticulous 
consideration to the various aspects of the proposition as they' would in the case of a building they' were 
invited to carry out themselves. It is their duty' to see that the interests of the promoters suffer in no 
way through the successful competitor not having been in personal touch with them from the beginning, 
and assessors can best realise this requirement by regarding themselves as representing the unknown 
competitor who will ultimately' take up and continue their work. 

Continuity from start to finish, such as we find in non-competitive work, is the great need in com- 
petition practice. At present there is a tendency' to cut it up into three distinct stages, greatly' to the 
detriment of the result. The first stage before the appointment of the assessor or jury, the second 
during their appointment, and the third after the selection of the design. 

To put competitive practice on a sound basis, the breaks between these stages should be bridged 
over, and I venture to suggest a procedure by' means of which this may be achieved. I do not say' that 
there may' not be better ways : the one I put forward is merely' a suggestion as to the type of procedure 
that might be appropriate. 

Let us assume that some public body is promoting a competition and has appointed a building 
committee. After some preliminary discussion they would ask for the appointment of an architectural 
adviser and depute two well-qualified members to confer with him, possibly the chairman and city 
engineer, or chairman and medical officer, according to the cla.ss of building. These three would draw 
up the programme. Before issuing this, two other independent architects would be added to form a jury' 
of five, and on the programme having been agreed by' them, it would be issued to competitors. The 
usual stages of questions, replies, and receipt of designs having been passed through under the super- 
vision of this jury, its members would jointly make their award, dealing very fully with all the con- 
siderations necessary' to inform the successful competitor as to any fresh aspect that has occurred to 
them during the adjudication. Their award might be in two parts, one for publication, and the other 
more in the nature of a confidential communication to the selected architect in order to make him 
conversant with problems and difficulties that may affect the further de^-elopment of his design. 

I do not think I need say more on the promoters’ share m a competition, and will now turn iny 
attention to the assessors. 

I have often heard it said that a good architect is nece.ssarily a good assessor, but to my mind this 
is not the case. The expression of personality within the confines of architectural technique is the measure 
of artistic quality, but the less imaginative man with a better training in techni(|ue may be superior 
as a judge to the greater artist who is perhaps unable to anah'se the operations of his own mind. 

Apropos of this, the following remarks by Eichard agner are interesting : — 

How, ’ wTote Wagner in 1856, can an artist expect that what he has felt intuitively should be perfectly realised 
ty others, seeing that he himself feels in the presence of his work, if it is true art, that he is confronted by a riddle, 
aiiout which he, too, might have illusions, just as another might ? " 

I must confess,’’ he further writes, ’’ to having arrived at a clear understanding of my- own works of art through 
the help of another, who has provided me with the reasoned conceptions'corresponding to my intuitive principles. 

Xow the same intuition that enables an architect devoid of the analytical faculty' to produce a 
brilliant design mav empower him to select the ablest one submitted in a competition. That is not 
the weak spot in his equipment as an assessor. This will be discovered in the earlier stages, such as 
'liscussions with the promoters and the preparation of the programme. To place the issues properly 

3 E 
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before a clear-headed business or professional man whose experience is outside the technique of art 
demands a faculty of logical exposition and an experience of the difficulties involved which are not 
essential concomitants of imaginative force. Of course “ the legal and logical mind ” is useless without 
artistic abihty, but artistic ability is equally useless in this case if its methods are intuitive. 

You will notice that in my suggestion for the conduct of a competition I have introduced one of the 
architects a stage earher than his two professional bretluen. I have done this in order to take advan- 
tage of employing one, specially qualified by his attitude of mind and his experience, to thrash out with 
laymen those points of detail and method that are so often misunderstood. He is thus “ the fore- 
runner who paves the way for his association on the jury with one or more whose artistic qualifications 
may perhaps rank higher, but whose limitations in other respects might preclude their being entrusted 
with the conduct of a competition. 

As a general rule, experience as a competitor is almost essential as a quahfication for the single 
assessor, but in the case of a jiuy this experience may be dispensed with in some of its members if it 
is in other respects advantageous to have a wider field for selection. 

To use the phrase quoted from Cesar Daly, “ The direction of architectural ideas ” is subject to 
gradual change, and the pioneers of one generation become the exponents of the academic school in 
the next. In order, therefore, that vital fluctuations in our art shall receive due appreciation it is 
desiiable that the adjudication of competitive designs shall not be entirely in the hands of the older 
and more experienced men, whose sympathies are hable to inchne towards the earlier as against the newer 
methods. At the same time experience and mature judgment are invaluable, so that one of the chief 
lecommendations of the jury system is the facihty it affords for securing both the experience of the 
elder and the fresher point of view of the younger men. 

kinally, we come to the competitor, who, when he has decided to compete, sets down to master the 
programme, or conditions as the document is more usually called, .\ctuallv the conditions include the 
piogiamme, which is the part essential to the preparation of the design. If the programme is well 
drawn up it >hould at once give the competitor a good general impression as to what the promoters 
ha\ e in their mind . if it is not, the competitor, by much reading and re-reading, will gradually obtain, 
from accidents of phrasing here and there, some idea of the points to w'hich importance is attached. 
\\ ith a good programme no further questions should be needed, but wdth a bad one the competitor 
can help to patch it up by means of questions on salient points. 

From the competitor s pornt of view the best programme is one that states clearly what is w^anted 
but makes no attempt to indicate how these want.s are to be provided for. As a rule the allocation of 
the relative positions for the accommodation asked for is a mistake, tending to hamper freedom in 
the conceptrori of the design. If special requirements have to be met, it is far better that these should 
be thoroughly explained than an attempt made to anticipate the competitor's wmrk by specifving some 
definite arrangement. 

In passing, I might refer to the value of a brief introductory note consisting of two or three stimu- 
latmg phrases intended to place tiie idea of the building desired vividly before the competitor. 

Many of the Pnx de Rome programmes are excellent in this respect, and I will quote from two or 
three at random : — 

1884. A Thermal Establishment. 

This Establishnieiit, situated m a deep valley of the Pyrenees near an important seaside town, should be arranged 
m a manner recalling that employed by the Roman.s for the Thermes erected by them in conquered provinces. 

••One must, however, take mto account the changes that the period, the manners and customs, or the needs of 
the climate introduce into this type of establishment.’* 

1888. Hol'Ses of Parliaaient. 

- Legislative power is exercised simultaneously by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, which are sometimes 
umted m Congress, especiaUy when the election of the President takes place or for the revision of constitutional laws. 

• The proposed building is to accommodate both Chambers, the general arrangement will be similar for both, the 
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sole differences being those due to the number of members belonging to each — namely, 350 in the case of the Senate, 
and 550 in that of the Chamber of Deputies. The building would thus be divided into two main blocks, each forming a 
complete whole, grouped up with the Congress HaU and its adjuncts.’’ 

1891. An Ijipoetant Railway Station, uuth Adiusistrative Ofeices and an Hotel. 

“ This extensive group is placed around a public square, gaining all its monumental effect from the following 
arrangement : — 

’■ The Station is a terminus and is presumed to be at a height sufficient to admit of access to the hotel on one side 
and the offices on the other without obstructing the routes for the vehicles of those arriving and departing. 

These routes are on each side of the station parallel to the lines. On the departure side there should be large 
vestibules entered under glazed porches, offices for tickets and registration of luggage, cloak rooms, etc., waiting rooms, 
and offices for the staff. On the arrival side an extensive shelter for vehicles, vestibules, halls for distribution of luggage. 
Customs examination, etc., etc.’’ 

There is much more, all helping towards a visualisation of the business of a great terminus. 

To return to our competitor ; having mastered the programme to the best of his ability, he then 
turns his mind to its solution. In order to do this he must have fonned a conception as to what the 
dominating factors of the problem are. These are very varied according to the class of the building. 
In one case aspect may be the most important consideration, in another the relative value of the groups 
of accommodation, in another the special peculiarities of the site, or perhaps the axial placing of the 
building, not to mention numerous other factors less frequently the dominant ones. Then we come to 
the demands next in order of importance, and the attempt must be made to reconcile these Muth that 
placed first. 

Somewhere about this stage the competitor will have had to form an idea of the general massing 
of his building and of the subdivision of this into various sections. This subdivision may be mainly 
vertical, as in the case of a hospital, or mainly horizontal as is the usual practice with public offices, or a 
mixture of both. 

There are short cuts towards obtaining this idea of mass, but most competitors have adopted those 
most suited to their own methods, and these also vary so greatly with different classes of building that 
I feel it impracticable to deal with them in the time at my disposal. 

Moreover, these are details. The main object to keep in view at the earlier stages of a competitive 
design is the retention of everything in as plastic a form as possible, so that all possible alternatives 
may be considered and compared before too much time is taken up with the detail of any one of them. 
It is most annoying, after having spent much time and skill in working out the detail of a scheme, to 
be forced to the conclusion that it is wrong in principle ; for as we all recognise that competitions are, 
or ought to be, decided on their general merits as a solution of a definite problem, we cannot feel any 
hope of success with one, however brilliant in detail, that fails in our own view in its main conception. 

Holding the views I do with regard to the basis on which a competition should be decided, I must 
point out how rarely is the double competition of advantage to those competing. The double compe- 
tition has its uses where the promoters and their advisers have been unable completely to formulate 
their views, but almost its sole use is in placing before them a series of definite solutions from which 
they can realise how they have failed to grasp and express all that they had in mind. They are then 
able to supplement the programme and secure a design more closely approximating to their require- 
ments. If this is clearly recognised it disposes of any argument for or against double competitions. 
The promoters are obviously entitled to claim that the problem is so complex that only by means 
of a double competition can the best result be secured, but solely on the ground that only after 
soeing sketch solutions can all the difficulties be realised. After all, one’s private client has often 
to see two or three sets of sketches before he can fuUy explain himself. The main difference is that the 
assessors could usually clear up difficulties of this kind, and where they can the double competition 
becomes unnecessary. 

I ought not to omit a brief reference to the International Competition. Considerable dissatis- 
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faction has been felt with the results of many of these, and so long as there are such marked na- 
tional distinctions both in architectural ideals and in the whole training of the architect, it will be 
difficult to avoid this. It is all very well to regard art as a universal language, but if it is, the dia- 
lects differ vastly, and no civilised people capable of developing a national form of expression can 
he equally satisfied with any other. Therefore each member of an international jury will probably 
have an instinctive bias towards the work of his own countrymen, and however impartial each may desire 
to be, it is very difficult to arrive at unanimity. It is as if the exhibits at a flower show were all mixed 
up and j-ou were asked to decide as to the finest flower amongst them. Now and then we may find an 
architect temperamentally qualified to adapt his ideas to a foreign environment, but except in such a 
case it is unlikely that his work vdll be entirely acceptable in a country not his own. 

This Paper ought not to close without mention of the Regulations for International Architectural 
Competitions which were settled at Paris in 1908 by a Special Commission consisting of representatives 
of the various nations represented on the Comite Permanent des Congres Interna tionaux des Archi- 
tectes. Some interesting notes on the principal points discussed by the Commission will be found in 
the Report of the British Delegate, Mr. -lohn W. Simpson, published, together with a translation of 
the Regulations as finally adopted, in the Institute Jourxal of 9th .Tanuary 1909. The original 
French text was published in the -Tourxal of 0th March following. The Regulations for International 
Competitions are among the professional Papers published in every issue of the Institute Kalendar. 

Perhaps I have taken you rather beyond the point suggested by the title of my Paper, but my excuse 
must be that we have not at present reached a point of finality in competition methods, and evolution 
in the past naturally leads up to the progress we hope to see in the future. Therefore, without going 
into technical details, I felt bound to give some slight indications of the possibilities in this direction, 
and now close my Paper in the hope that it may give rise to a useful discussion on aspects over which I 
ha\ e perhaps glanced too lightly. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOING PAPER. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. ALFRED W. S. CR088, Yice-Presuhnt, in 
moviiig a vote of thanks for the Paper, .said that, 
although Mr. Lanchester had been unable to find anv 
definite recm'ds of arehiteetural competitions in 
ancient Greece, yet it was difficult to believe that the 
Greeks were unaccustomed to them. For the princi- 
ples of competition and the spirit of emulation were 
so pronounced amomr the Greeks as to amaze their 
Persian enemies, who, during their great inva.sion of 
Greece and the subjugation of Athens, found the 
youth of that city voluntarily undergoing severe 
cour.ses of physical training in connection with the 
Glymjric games — not for wealth, but for glorv. It 
was well known that public competitions were held 
in connection with trials of skill in literature, rhetoric, 
sculpture, and stage productions. Indeed, the beauti- 
ful Choragic Monument at Athens commemorated the 
Actory gained by the chorus trained by Lysicrates in 
one of the annual dramatic contests. With this and 
other example' resulting from the universal applica- 
tion of the competition system to all branches of art, 
it mav be reasonably assumed that many of her 
famous ancient e.xamples of architectuie owed their 
being to tire .same familiar principle. In a vain 


search among the voluminous works of their old 
friend Hei'odotus for some remarks on architecture at 
Athens he had come upon a few lines that were 
certainly germane to the competition principle. It 
appeared that after the great naval victory at Salamis 
the prizes for valour were awarded in accordance 
with the votes of the candidates themselves. Thus, 
to those men who were deemed to have won distinc- 
tion t\\ u votes — one of primarv and one of secondary 
importance — were allotted. The inevitable happened. 

hen the votes were counted it was found that each 
commander had nominated liim.self for the first prize. 
But a clo.ser scrutiny of the votes revealed the fact 
that an overwhelming number of secondary votes 
had been recorded for Themistocles, to whom, by 
universal consent, the much-prized olive crown was 
awarded. Now, ina.smuch as manv architects were 
conwnced that in some way or another competition 
designs should be assessed Iry the competitors them- 
selves, some such system as that adopted by the 
Greeks for awarding distinctions gained in war might 
be tried in this countrv in connection with architec- 
tural competitions. As to Brunelleschi’s dome at 
Florence, \ asari s description of the competition made 
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interesting reading. Fresh from the close study of 
many ancient Roman domes, Bi'unellesclii had 
determined upon the constructional principles he 
should adopt in the event of his services being re- 
tained for the work. But, although he had made a 
model, he was afraid to exhibit it, " knowing,’’ to 
quote Vasari’s words, " the imperfect intelligence of 
the assessors, the envy of the competitors, and the 
instability of the citizens who favoured now one com- 
petitor, now another, as each chanced to please them. ’ 
The attempts to explain his ideas without e.xhibiting 
either plans or models in illustration of his proposals 
led to his being regarded as a fool and a babbler, and 
he was more than once dismissed, and on one occasion 
forcibly ejected from the public meeting at which he 
was vainly endeavouring to elucidate his proposal. 
This treatment caused Brunelleschi to say in after 
years that he dared not, at that time, pass through 
any part of the city lest someone should shout out 
after him, " See, there goes the lunatic ! ’’ The archi- 
tect’s final triumph, his quarrels with his colleague 
Ghiberti, and an extremely appreciative description 
of the famous dome, are all set out at some length by 
Vasari. Mr. Lanchester had discussed the competi- 
tion for the completion of the Louvre in detail, 
but a few supplementarv remarks niiiiht perhaps be 
of interest. He believed it was due to Colbert, who 
from the first determined that Claud Perrault’s and 
not Bernini’s desimi should be e.xecuted, that Bernini 
was ultimately sent back to Italy loaded with gifts 
and honours, and the French physician’s stately 
stj-ucture of twenty-eight coupled Corinthian columns 
substituted after the foundation stone of Bernini’s 
design had been laid by the King. Opinions dittered 
as to the value of Bernini's work — his design had 
been preserved, but he (Mr. Cross) had never seen it. 
For instance, Fergusson said " that France might 
congratulate herself that nothing so horrible was 
perpetrated.” On the other hand. Wren’s one 
foreign tour was made at the time that Bernini was 
at work on the Lou\Te, and the great English archi- 
tect appeared to have been very favourably impressed 
with the excellence of Bernini’s work. As to the 
design. Wren remarked, “ I would have gi\en luy 
skin for it, but the reserved old Italian gave me but 
a few minutes’ view.” But it must be remembered 
that at the time Wren visited Paris in 1666 his archi- 
tectural powers were by no means at their zenith, 
and that often a phase of architectural work that 
W ould commend itself to a young architect would not 
be invariably recei\'ed with favour by the man of 
more mature judgment. It wms possible, after all, that 
Fergusson was right in his criticism that Berninis 
elevation was too florid, and that the Government were 
Well advised in substituting the French architect’s 
design. 

Mr. J. S. GIBSOX [F.j, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that probably the ordinary layman would 
find the bulk of Mr. Lanchester’s remarks as difficult 
to understand and as uninteresting as the Florentine 


gentlemen of centuries ago, who were interested in 
competitions as promoters, would have done. Archi- 
tects, howev-er, would feel deeply indebted to 3Ir. 
Lanchester for compihng a Paper which, in every 
sense, was of the greatest value to them. It was of 
value because scarcely any among the crowds of young 
men who took up the profession of architecture but 
at some time or another became invoh-ed in the 
meshes of a competition. Whether he hked it or not. 
it was almost certain that some day he would be 
draw n into it. There seemed to be a fatal fascination 
about competitions, and, once the young man began to 
take part in them, it was astonishing how much he 
learnt and how much good the experience did him. 
Had a Paper such as this been read at the Institute 
when he (Mr. Gibson) was a much younger man it 
would have opened his eyes to the fact that this sort 
of attempt to establish oneself in some kind of archi- 
tectural position really formed a page in the historv 
of the great evolution of architecture, not only in this 
country, but in every country. For many years the 
Institute had done valuable work in trying to conduct 
and organise and carry on the work of competition.s 
in such a way that architects, as w'ell as the pro- 
moters and others having interests in good buildings 
and good architecture, should have fair conditions, 
that promoters should have the best services architects 
could give them, and that eveiwdhing should be done 
with a view to improving the quality of the work. 
W hen the Paper was published it would be well worth 
their while to read it most carefully ; they would learn 
from it many things which would be of extreme value 
to them in the future. 

3Ir. a. E. RICHARDSON [F.] said he should like to 
endorse the appreciation which had been expressed 
of Mr. Lanche.ster’s Paper. He (3Ir. Richardson) did 
not understand much about competitions, but he had 
made some notes on their history. There was no 
reference in the Paper to any particular Roman com- 
petition ; but in the Letters of Pliny he remembered 
reading some reference to a competition at Nicoea. 
A local architect was selected to design a theatre at 
Nicsea, but the foundations w-ent wrong, and Trajan 
wrote in reply to Pliny’s appeal for Roman architects, 
'■ Why send to Rome for architects, when you know 
full well we get them from Greece ? ” That was the 
only Roman competition he had encountered in his 
researches. Coming to the eighteenth century, 3Ir. 
Lanchester referred to the competition for a design 
for the Royal Exchange, Dublin, which brought forth 
designs from 61 architects and others, including 
doctors, lawyers, and military men. We know, of 
course, that architecture in Ireland, before the advent 
of Gandon, was in a very low state. Among the archi- 
tects who competed were Thomas Ivory, James 
Gandon, Thomas Sandbv, Thomas Crunden, George 
Richardson, and Thomas Cooley. The leading men, 
such as Adam and Chambers, thought the competition 
beneath their notice. Thomas Ivory’s design was verv 
much admired, though he did not receive the com- 
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mission, but he received a consolation prize in the 
form of a piece of silver plate. Passing over the inter- 
esting period of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, to the time when Cuthbert Brodrick com- 
jieted for the design of the Town Hall at Leeds, Mr. 
Richardson remarked that Brodrick was twenty years 
of age when he won the competition for that magni- 
ficent building. The Committee were undecided 
whether such a young man should receive the award ; 
but the Assessor very rightly said that a man who 
could produce such a design was equipped to carry it 
out. With regard to French competitions under the 
Second Empire, he thought the system of a double 
competition was sometimes a good one. It was not 
generally known that Garnier threw over his design for 
the Paris Opera House on being shown a plate of the 
fine theatre at Bordeaux ; and the Paris Opera Hou.se 
was ba.sed on the plan of that theatre. A letter written 
by Professor Cockerell to the papers in 1857, on the 
system of competitions, might be said to shed a light 
on the competitions of to-day. He said : ” The 
succe.s.s of the system of competition depends primarily 
on the con.stitution of the tribunal appointed for the 
adjudication. This is the giand assurance of the 
integrity and the competency of the award, not only 
as doing exact justice to the public as respects the 
great object of the competition, but to the relative 
claims of those who liave contributed their genius, 
e.xperience. ami expense towards that object. AVithout 
these secure foundations, the whole fabric falls to the 
ground, and our labours are fruitle.ss and utterlv 
abortive ; adventurers alone will enter the chance 
medley ; the ostentatious clap-trap takes the place 
of the soun(lne.ss of design ■. fashion prevails over the 
jiermanent principles of art ; true taste is put to 
flight ; and experience, ever modest and real, .shrinks 
from a tribunal in which it will be scarcely heard, 
much less valued, in the face of garish and attractive 
pretensions. The veteran declines to expo.'-e him.self 
to the mortification and the inju.stice of a low standard 
of critiei.=m ; the public thus lose the advantage of 
long labour and devout -itudies : new names alone 
appear on the list of candidates, and the celebrities 
disappear from these most generous and interesting 
occasions : disgust and dissatisfaction generally 
follow." He thought Professor Cockerell’s remarks 
most interesting, in view of the pernicious competition 
system of to-day. 

-AIr. ARTHUR J. DAA’IS [F.j said he had been 
much interested in the Paper. There was one com- 
petition. and a very intere.sting one. in recent years 
which Air. Lanchester had not commented upon — 
viz., that for the Church of the Sacre-Cmur in Paris. 
After the war of 1870 a number of eminent French 
Catholics, who thought the defeat of the French 
principally due to the lack of religion, got together 
large sums for the purpose of erecting a church which 
was to be a monument to Roman Cathohcism in 
France and a request to the gods to forgive France for 
what was supposed to be her lack of religion. The 


competition produced some very able designs, but. 
unfortunately, the winning design was not one of the 
best. They have all been reproduced, and some were 
extremely interesting. AA'ith regard to the competi- 
tion for the Grand Palais, the plans of which Air. 
Lanchester sho%ved on the screen, some architects 
thought that it was a mistake to have put a dome on 
the Petit Palais at all. The avenue to the Pont 
Alexandre HI. opened out for the purpose of showing 
up the fine dome built by Mansard, and it was a mistake 
to put the small one at the entrance of the vista, as it 
introduced a sort of anti-climax, and the stranger to 
Paris was not sure which dome belonged to it. The 
only other point was that the Place de la Concorde, 
which was originally designed with a moat all round, 
and which was placed behind the balustrades now 
there, wms at that time inhabited by bears and wild 
animals. He did not know when the old moat was 
filled in ; but in old prints this was shown. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] said that Air. 
Lanchester's Paper would be looked upon for some 
time to come as the standard treatise on competitions. 
He thought they might have heard during the dis- 
cussion a little more criticism about the different 
methods of dealing with competitions ; but the various 
speakers had refrained from treading upon that 
dangerous ground. He, therefore, should enter upon 
it with considerable reticence. In the jury system, 
as so ably expressed by Cesar Daly, there seemed to 
be a danger of regarding assessing as work for a 
machine rather than for an individual. The aw'ard 
w'ould usually be a compromise, and mere mechanical 
skill would be the first thing to count. The human 
factor ought not to be eliminated. He looked with 
some misgiving on a system of adjudicating competi- 
tions bv jury. 

AIr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said that 
competitions w'ere not adjudicated by a jury, but by 
a single assessor, and generally a committee were 
practically made to promise that they would bestow 
premiums according to the assessor’s judgment. 
That, he thought, was one of the dangers of competi- 
tions. AA’hat was gained by the Council-appointed 
assessors was that the decision was always made in an 
honest way ; every person appointed by the Institute 
gave the prize to what he believed to be the best 
design. But it was only the opinion of one man, 
who was fallible. It would be a better svstem if two 
or three assessors were appointed. One thing he had 
noticed several times wms that competitions had been 
adjudicated upon by an architect who was very 
eminent as an artist, but who, perhaps, did not under- 
stand the particular system and plan required in the 
particular building. He could remember two or 
three cases in which the premium had been given to 
a design architecturally admirable, but which every- 
one knew was totally unsuitable in plan ; and we 
had to remember that one man had only one judg- 
ment, and. as he said before, he was fallible. He 
thought they should rather look to a system of ap- 
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pointing two or three professional assessors, like a 
jury — people who were aU competent, and would 
compare notes and, perhaps, correct special tendencies 
in any one of them. 

Mr. E. a. EICKARDS [E.] said he found himself 
at variance with Mr. Lanchester when he expressed 
doubt that the best architect always made the best 
assessor. He thought that a man capable of designing 
was the one best able to recognise tendencies in others. 
He was also at variance with Mr. Cross when he 
doubted whether Wren had the right point of view 
in expressing his opinion about Bernini’s design. 
Bernini’s design had undoubtedly great merit. Wren 
was not a very young man when he saw Bernini’s 
design. Even if he had not been in architecture very 
long, he must have been a man of very great sensibihty. 
There was the danger nowadays of not having the 
courage of one’s youth. He (Mr. Rickards) hoped 
that he personally should not go back on his youth- 
ful enthusiasms. He thought Mr. Cross seemed to 
take up that point about Wren rather too eagerly. 

Mr. H. W. wills [E.] heartily supported the vote 
of thanks. Competitions, he thought, had found 
their excuse and justification in the very much 
greater attention which architects had been forced to 
devote to planning, because planning was the most 
important thing in architecture. Men had had to 
plan, and plan, and plan again, in order to have any 
chance of winning a competition, and it was that 
fact alone that had made them devote the attention 
they ought to devote to planning. The huge advance 
made since the planning of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
had been due almost entirely to the practice gained 
in architectural competitions. If he were to sum up 
the use of competitions in a sentence, he would say 
that it had been to combine the planning of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which, though 
grand in its main outline and disposition, was found 
completely unpractical when it was a question of 
arranging accommodation to the planning of the early 
and middle nineteenth century. It was by the com- 
bination of the two into one system that our buildings 
would be great gainers. And that was a result of the 
competition system. 

The president, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that one thing struck him when listening to the 
Paper, and that was that, on the whole, the history 
of competitions seemed to show that, whatever the 
system of assessing, the scheme which was head and 
shoulders above all the others was generally successful. 
He mentioned this because it seemed to him that in 
that case competitors had the matter entirely in their 
own hands. The best man had merely to produce some- 
thing which stood out as so much better than any 
other, and the assessor’s work would be extremely 
easy ! 

Mr. lanchester, in reply, thanked the meeting 
for the cordial way in which they had greeted his 
effort. He wished he could take the optimistic view 
cf the President, that the head-and-shoulders best 


plan would always come out on top, however adjudi- 
cated. He should feel happier in his mind if he could 
think that. But he admitted that very often com- 
petitions had resulted in the acceptance from time to 
time of some of the most brilliant plans that had been 
seen in the history of the profession. 

3Ir. HENRY T. HARE [F.] writes ; — I have read 
with much interest Mr. Lanchester's excellent Paper 
on Architectural Competitions, and think that much 
good may result from the free discussion of the subject 
amongst architects, particularly those who have had 
personal experience of the many difficulties and pit- 
falls which arise. 

The principle of competition is now so thoroughly 
established in the case of all worlcs of pubhc impor- 
tance, that it becomes the duty of the R.I.B.A., as 
representing the best interests of architects and archi- 
tecture, to use all its efforts to ensure that the outcome 
of such competitions should be commensurate with 
the enormous labour, thought, and skill which are ex- 
pended on them. It is evident that a successful 
result can only be attained if a competition is con- 
ducted in such a manner as : — 

(a) To attract as competitors the most able archi- 
tects. 

(d) To give the freest possible scope to the com- 
petitors to produce the best solution of the problem. 

(c) To ensure that the best design, both from the 
architectural and practical standpoint, is selected for 
execution. 

(rf) To make it practically certain that the author 
of the selected design shall reap the fruits of his labour 
in the carrying out of the work. 

To .secure the first of these the terms and conditions 
of competition must be liberal and generous. Pro- 
moters may be reminded that they are obtaining from 
architects much more benefit than they would if they 
only had the work of one man at their disposal ; there- 
fore those competitors who may not be fortunate 
enough to secure selection are entitled to very generous 
treatment. On this will greatly depend the response 
from architects of experience in active practice. 

The second e.ssential is that no condition or stipula- 
tion should be introduced which would tend to 
hamper competitors in the evolution of their design, 
unless it is absolutely certain that such condition is 
imperative and unalterable. The neglect of this has 
resulted, in many cases, in the assessor being placed 
in the dilemma of either having to pass over the best 
design or to ignore his own conditions ; and in either 
ca.se the competition must be regarded as a failure. 

As to the best method of ensuring that the best 
design submitted shall be selected, there is now no 
difference of opinion that the adjudication should be 
made by some person or persons with the highest 
technical knowledge and judgment. The Institute 
may, I think, congratulate itself that its consistent 
labours, extending over many years, to this end have 
resulted in the fact that no competition can now be 
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ct>nducted successfully unless a qualified assessor is 
appointed to examine and report upon the designs sub- 
mitted. and unless it is understood that his advice will 
be followed. 

ilr. Lanchester quotes the report of the Special 
Committee of 1908, which recommends the appoint- 
ment of a jury of assessors in important competitions, 
and rather appears to take it for granted that this is 
generally accepted as being desirable, and is the course 
officially followed by the R.I.B.A. I do not think, 
however, that this is so, for there have been impoilant 
competitions, since 1908, in which only one assessor 
has been appointed by the K.I.B.A. ; and, moreover, 
there is quite a considerable body of opinion against 
the ■■ jury " system. I am one of those who entirely 
disagree with it, and consider that, given a competent 
assessor, a sounder judgment is likely to be arrived at 
by one man than by three. In all the competitions of 
recent years where more than one assessor has been 
engaged, I cannot call to mind a single case in which 
the award has given even limited satisfaction to archi- 


tects, and in seveial cases very strong dissent has been 
expressed. 

One would say, prima facie, that in the multitude of 
counsellors there would be wisdom ; but, in practice, 
I very much doubt whether it is so in this case. It 
seems to me that if the jury are unanimous in their 
opinion there can be no necessity for more than one of 
them. If, on the other hand, they hold different 
views as to the best designs, one of two things is likely 
to happen. Either the strong man of the jury over- 
rides his colleamies, or a compromise is effected by the 
selection of an inferior design to which no one can take 
very decided objection. I have had personal ex- 
perience of one or two cases in which the latter result 
has actually been arrived at ; and there is at least 
one case in which the former is generally supposed 
to have happened. 

-Mr. Lanchester’s suggestion that where a jury 
is appointed one of them should deal with the pro- 
moters in the early stages is, I think, an excellent 
one. 


ME. BAEE FERREE'S PROPOSED “CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF BUILDINGS 
AND ASSOCIATED ARTS ’’ [Joi-rnal R.I.B.A., 22nd May]. 

MEMBERS' CRITICISM. 


From Professor Beresford Pite [F.] — 

I think that there are insuperable difficulties in the 
compilation of a complete list of buildings and asso- 
ciated arts, and I doubt its practical value if effected. 
From the quantity of the subject-matter it would never 
attain completene.ss, and I personally should deside- 
rate a catalogue beginning instead of ending with 
1800 A.n. 

■■ Chronology ” suggests a prime difficulty. It is 
often doubtful, and subject to revision even when appa- 
rently settled by corroborative documents. Biukbng 
chronology is progre.s.sive and indeterminate, and is as 
difficult to catalogue as a current. 

■■ Buildings ” suggests another stumbling-block. It 
will be impossible to include all or to settle the prin- 
ciple for exclusion. In mediseval cities — e.g., Bruges 
or Canterbury — civil, domestic, and military buildings 
and works predominate, having very different relative 
values, and adaptations, restoration and ruin will defy 
the classification due to a catalogue. 

“ Associated Arts ’ provides a final quicksand. The 
arts, fine, industrial, applied, or decorative, are indefi- 
nitely mixed, and offer the widest field for analysis and 
discussion, fruitless, I fear, because unpractical. 

Mr. Barr Ferree's idea of cataloguing an intellectual 
expression in material form universal as humanity, 
must fail owing rather to the nature of the subject than 
to his want of imagination and faith, for which I have a 
real admiration. Beresf<jkd Pite. 


From Mr. Theodore Fyfe [F.] — 

.\s Honorary Secretary of the Records Committee of 
the Institute, I should like to offer a few remarks on 
Mr. Barr Ferree's proposal to compile a Chronological 
Catalogue of Buildings erected before 1800 A. d., as set 
forth in the last issue of the Journal. 

In the first place I think it will be generally admitted 
that the aim of our American confrere is a valuable 
one, to direct into one channel the efforts of all en- 
gaged in making architectural records which fall 
within the scope of the suggested work. I think also, 
after reading the proposals carefully, that they are 
.sound in their conception of how the work should be 
carried out. There appears to be nothing in their 
wording to which one might reasonably make any ob- 
jection, except a sentence near the beginning of 
tSection III., as follows : ” In the study of architec- 
ture it is more important to know when a building was 
built than its form and dimensions.” This is mislead- 
ing because obviously untrue in the jyractice of archi- 
tecture as a living art, and though I feel sure the 
author only intended to convey an archseological 
meaning, I would venture to suggest that his argu- 
ment would lose none of its force if he left this sen- 
tence out. The historic side is of the utmost import- 
ance, without doubt, but the scope of the Catalogue 
could be immensely widened bv interesting the student 
of practical architecture and those engaged in teaching 
him such knowledge. To this end the proposed inclu- 
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sion of a reference to the most important monograph 
on each particular building should be supplemented by 
a reference to the best dra^ving or set of drawings of 
the building, where such drawings could be referred to, 
or if published, in what manner. 

A full consideration of the labour involved should be 
faced before such a scheme as this is undertaken by 
anybody. Mr. Barr Ferree appears to have faced it to 
a great extent, but I might point out that it is not only 
the dedicatory names of churches that will involve 
“enormouslabourandresearch.” but, to a much greater 
e.xtent, the accurate chronological information for each 
particular building which he regards as the basis of his 
catalogue. If one is content to state that a building 
belongs, broadly, to the early, middle, or late part of a 
century, the matter becomes comparative! v simple, and 
in the case of the Architectural Association Sketch Book, 
when any difficulty arose, the editors have adopted 
this procedure since the late W. 6. B. Lewis retired 
from the editorial stall. Chronology, however, was 
not the primary appeal of the Sketch Book, and I fancy 
Mr. Ferree would consider that his Catalogue should be 
governed by stricter requirements. I can certainly 
testify to the enormous labour involved by any strict 
enquiry into architectural dating. The well-known 
buildings (let us call them 60 per cent, of the total for 
the sake of argument) offer small difficulty, but 
the more obscure may offer many and thorny ones. 
For any really comprehensive scheme, one would 
require, I fear, the co-operation of scholars of all 
nationalities. 

This brings one naturally to the matter of expense. 
Mr. Barr Ferree deals with this when he comes to 
publication, but though I do not suggest for a moment 
that he could fail to count on the enthusiasm and 
honorary service of very many of the collaborators 
required by his scheme, the organisation necessary to 
secure their co-operation might in itself involve great 
labour, amounting possibly to several years of work, 
on the part of a few. 

I might recall the schemes of kindred interest 
with which the Records Committee has already been 
in touch. In the first place the Committee itself, in 
1910, inaugurated a system of cataloguing English 
buildings in much the same manner as is now proposed 
for the wider field, but suspended their labours when 
the excellent series of County Histories prepared by 
the Royal Commission on Historical 3Ionuments came 
into the field. In the second place the Committee has 
been consulted by Sir Laurence Gomme with reference 
to his catalogue of buildings of historic interest prior to 
1750 A.D. in London. 

I do not presume to indicate to what extent the In- 
stitute, as a body, should interest itself, financially or 
otherwise, in the scheme. This will doubtless be dis- 
cussed at the proper time and in the proper quarter. 
The proposals now tentatively put forward by Mr. 
Barr Ferree, however, certainly deserve the attention 
of all interested in architectural research. 

Theodore Fyfe. 


From Mr. J. D. Cr.xce, F.S.A. [Hon. A .] — 

It is perhaps a special and useful gift of all artists, 
and not least of architects, to dream magnificent 
dreams, and of such must, I think, be classed the 
" Chronological Catalogue of Buildings of Archi- 
tectural Merit of all Countries ” which is the subject 
of Mr. Barr Ferree's Paper. The proposal is stupen- 
dous — colossal — for it is to be a complete record, and 

of all Countries.” It is only when one steadies 
one’s thoughts to careful remembrance of the build- 
ings of merit in one’s own country that the mind can 
gradually realise how the vision ends in a va«t, im- 
measurable perspective. Our cathedrals, village 
churches, mansions, manor houses, many of more 
merit than fame, would need how many volumes for 
even brief record and bibliography ? 

In France who shall count the buildings of archi- 
tectm-al merit, and, even yet, in Belgium 1 In Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, scarcely a town which has 
not fine e.xamples. Italy ha.s how man}- of which the 
touri'^t never heard ? Greece, Spain, Portugal, not 
to mention other European countries. 

But beyond Europe, how many thousand.s of in- 
teresting buildings — Egypt ancient and Moham- 
medan ; North Africa with its countle.ss monuments 
of a departed civilisation ; Syria, A.sia Minor and 
Persia ; finally, vast India, needing a cyclopedia to 
■tself ; and other Far East countries of which we know 
so little. How shall the interesting and historic 
buildings of all these be brought into one catalogue — 
and for whose benefit I M ho would purchase the 
huge work, if ever compiled ? 

No, it is a magnificent and colos.sal dream, but it is 
not a practicable one ; nor is encyclopedic information 
likely to benefit art. Better i.s it for a man to ,study 
thoroughly what he can reach with the aid of good 
monographs than to gather superficial know-ledge of 
the art of all the w-orld. 

ilr. Barr Ferree cannot realise how thickly the old 
world is .strewn with its monuments of the past, and 
of the.se how valuable are some of those unknown to 
fa?ne. J. D. Grace. 


From Prof. Charles Gourl.w [M.J, B.Sc.,F.S.A.Scot., 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow — ■ 

Such a Chronological Catalogue of Buildings and 
Associated Arts as that proposed and outlined by 
Mr. Barr Ferree in the current issue of the Journal 
w-ould undoubtedly be of great value from every 
point of view. The idea is indeed a most interesting 
one. In support of it I may say that in 1894 Mr. 
Barr Ferree published in a magazine article a chrono- 
logical summary in tabular form of French cathedrals 
which I have found to be most useful for reference. 
I understand from his article that he means the pro- 
posed catalogue to take a similar form, only that 
probably it would deal more fully with every building. 
If illustrations were not included I should consider 
it necessary to state in the catalogue where at least 

3 F 
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the plan of the building referred to could be found. 
For it is a remarkable fact regarding many of the 
lesser known, but nevertheless architecturally im- 
portant buildings referred to by historians, that 
their plans cannot be obtained, or are inaccurate, or 
do not distinguish between the parts erected at dif- 
ferent periods. To obtain sufficient information 
about well-known buildings to enable correct plans to 
be drawn would not give much trouble, but for the 
minor buildings it would, in many cases, be extremely 
difficult. Such plans must, however, be obtainable 
in order that tlie catalogue may be a real aid to 
students. The reconciling of the opinions held by 
different archaiologists regarding the dates of parts 
of many buildings could onl}’ be carried out by 
experts of the liighest standing who are willing to do 
so. For if all opinions on record regarding any 
structure are not weighed the mere cataloguing 
would not be of much service, and it would soon 
become obsolete. In conclusion, I must add that 
Mr. Barr Ferree has made an excellent statement 
showing the need and advisability of making such a 
catalogue, so that all who are competent and have the 
necessary time to devote to the execution of so great 
and so useful a work should lend a helping hand. 

Charles Gourlay. 


From Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A. [4.], Lecturer on 
Architecture, University of Sheffield — 

Mr. Ferree pleads ably for the publication of a com- 
plete catalogue of buildings of architectural merit, 
and he also goes a long way towards showing how this 
gigantic work can best be carried out. I feel that we 
must all agree with Mr. Ferree that the advantages of 
such a catalogue are so obvious that it is unnecessary 
to labour them, and I am sure there will be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a sufficient number of experienced 
men willing to help in the publication of this lu-eful 
work. The amount of labour involved would doubtless 
be enormous, and so it is with some trepidation that I 
venture to increase it. How often have we been an- 
noyed at discovering that local guide-books (and even 
more important publications) ignore buildings erected 
after “ the curtain fell on Gothic art ” ? Mr. Ferree is 
willing to include all built before 1800, but I for one 
hope the catalogue will include all works of real archi- 
tectural merit built up to the time of going to press. 
In visiting a town for the first time I should hke to be 
able to visit its reference library, turn up the “ Chrono- 
logical Catalogue of Buildings,” and discover not only 
the dates of the Gothic Church and the Renaissance 
Town Hall, but also the names of the designers of its 
best modern buildings. I should be disappointed, for 
instance, if under ‘‘London” I coidd not find refer- 
ences to the British Museum and Scotland Yard ; and 
what should we think if St. George’s Hall did not 
appear under " Liverpool ” ? I realise that including 
worthy modern buildings would considerably increase 
the labour, give rise to much more or less stimulating 


discussion, and might lead to a few hving architects 
resigning their membership of local societies because 
their buildings were being included and those of rival 
architects excluded by the local committee. These 
things we could put up with cheerfully, but we must 
not support the notion that architecture ended either 
in 1600 or 1800, 

One more suggestion. I think it will be necessary 
in some cases to catalogue some great buildings under 
their owm names as well as under those of adjacent 
towns ; those who do not know their Tennyson might 
possibly not know the position of “ Burleigh-house by 
Stamford-town.” 

These, however, are minor points ; the main thing 
at present is that we, as a corporate body, should 
approve the scheme and agree to take over the res- 
ponsibility for the Enghsh section as soon as the more 
pressing claims of “ Kultur ” will allow. 

W. S. PURCHON. 

From Mr. Albert E. Bullock [4.] — 

I have read with interest the leading article in the 
current number of the Journal by Mr. Barr Ferree, 
of New York, upon the suggested chronology of 
buildings. England is certainly doing its share in this 
respect since there are several Societies busily engaged 
upon the Historic Survey of Buildings, which conse- 
quently necessitates their chronology. I refer to the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments of Eng- 
land, the London Survey Committee, which is incor- 
porated with the London County Council and issues 
publications illustrating the various districts of 
London, and the Topographical Society, all of which 
have Committees rendering voluntary aid in this 
respect. The difficulties of so gigantic a scheme as 
that suggested by Mr. Ferree are : (1) that it involves 
an enormous amount of voluntary service ; (2) that 
the public here are not sufficiently concerned to assist 
financially in so laudable an object ; (3) that the 

Central Bureau would have to include representatives 
from different countries upon its Executive Committee 
who have been engaged upon biographical or his- 
torical research in order to avoid the present possi- 
bility to overlapping districts ; and lastly, funds to 
support a large amormt of paid labour and printing 
for permanent staffs would be essential. It will be 
interesting to learn what financial support America 
would contribute annually to such a scheme. 

Albert E. Bullock. 


Books Received. 

The English Countryside. By Ernest C. Pulbrook. T.a. So. Lond. 

1915. Is. 6d. net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holhoru.j 
The College of Pi'eceptors : Certilieate and I/jwer Forms Examination 
Papers. Midsummer and Christmas, 1913 and 1914. 4 vols. Is. 
each nel. [College of Preceptors, Bloom.sbury Square, W.C.] 

\ ictoria and Albert Museum : Review of the 'Principal Acquisitions, 
1914, Illustrated. 116 pages, I 5 . [H.M, Stationery Office.] 

European War, 1914-15 : Resolutions of Protest, Official Correspond- 
ence, Ac., relating to the Destruction of Historic Monuments durmg 
the War, id, post free. [Messrs. Hooker, Westerham, Kent.] 
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EEYIEWS. 

CANADIAN BUILDING STONES. 

Beport on the Building and Ornamental^ Stones of Canada. 
Vol. III. Province of Quebec. By Mm. A. Parks, B.A., 
Ph.D. So. Ottawa, 1914. Government Printing Bureau. 

This well-illustrated volume of 300 pages is the work 
of W. A. Parks, B.A., Ph.D., and gives an instructive 
insight into the methods adopted by our Colonies for 
the compilation of scientific and practical data relative 
to natural resources. Though the work as a whole 
necessarily possesses more local than general interest, a 
great deal of useful information for those concerned 
with stone in this country will be found between its 
covers. 

The book opens with a short chapter on the testing 
of stones, these pages forming a resume of the more 
detailed account of tests given in Vol. I. Of special 
interest here is a description of apparatus for making 
.shearing tests, which are but seldom considered in 
this country, though failure of stone by shearing is 
exceedingly common. 

Following a short geological introduction, the lime- 
stones and sandstones of Quebec are discussed in some 
ninety and twenty pages respectively, the details given 
including not only many analyses, but working par- 
ticulars from the various quarries, illustrated by some 
excellent photographs. The granites and other ig- 
neous stones are then described in a chapter of fifty 
pages, which includes some photographs of polished 
granite faces which vie in merit with the well-known 
similar productions by the United States Government 
of the granites of America. The marbles and serpen- 
tines which exist in this province in important quanti- 
ties are ne.xt discussed, and these are also illustrated 
in colour, and the methods of cutting and handling the 
stone are described. The former process, showing 
how marble is cut in the quarry when a surface ex- 
{)osure is obtainable, is well illustrated in the Report. 
Slates and the rarer stones are finally discussed, and 
the volume concludes with a comparative series of 
coloured plates of limestones, an appendix of tests, 
and an index and bibliography. 

Well “ got up ” and printed, this work is to be com- 
mended not only to the notice of stone users, but to 
our own Government as an example to be followed in 
this country. Britain is a veritable museum of stones, 
for probablv in no .similar area in the world are so 
many varieties of building stones available, and yet 
rve possess no authoritative compilation in any wa) 
approaching that under review. This is not the fault 
of our geologists, who could readily assemble the data 
for such a work, but of a supine national authority 
which has never been far-sighted enough to economise 
by expenditure of this nature. The Treasury pos- 
sesses funds for industrial development, and a 
modification of the Minute allocating such resources 
might well be made to admit of the compilation of a 
work of this kind, which would be a national benefit. 

Alan E. Munby [E.]. 


COREESPDNDEXCE. 

The late Mr. Philip Webb. 

4 Bay/nond Buildings. Gray's Inn, JV.C., 

Ith June 1915. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir,— Mr. Jack’s note in the last issue of the 
Journal is extremely valuable, but has he not over- 
looked the really important factors in the success of the 
work that he discusses ? Webb’s fine sense of the right 
handbng of material and his capacity for designing 
beautiful detail contributed very much to the interest 
of his work, but these things do not make an archi- 
tect, and I suggest that Webb’s success grew mainly 
out of his power of conceiving a building as a whole. 
He evidently had unusual ability for clear, original 
thought — it showed itself constantly in a certain 
freshness and independence that marks his buildings 
— and this ability led him to an adequate grasp of the 
conditions to be met in each case, and to a ready con- 
ception of how they could be used in producing an 
effective building. His work is characterised by 
reserve and restraint, but it is particularly effective, 
and I think this shows his mastery of composition ; 
he seems to have realised very fully the value of 
concentration and contrast. Another factor in his 
success, a less important one. but still valuable and 
akin to the last, was his skill in grouping the minor 
features of a building — chimneys, udndows, gables, 
and the like. His work seems to me to be admirable 
in this respect. Then, I think, he showed from the 
first a very fine instinct for proportion and right scale, 
which are again great accessories to design, but are 
all too rarely found in much perfection. Another 
thing that he showed a good understanding of, and 
in a more reasonable and restrained way than his 
contemporary Butterfield, was colour. I judge that 
his influence in this respect was very strong and 
useful. In fact, as it seems to me, Webb had an 
instinctive perception of most of the factors of sound 
and successful architectural design ; instinctive 
because it is displaced in his earliest works as well as 
in his later ones. 

The fact of Webb’s influence and the soundness of 
it are verv widely admitted, and this would not be 
the case unless his work really possessed the qualities 
that I think are found in it. Still, it must be readily 
agreed that those which ilr. Jack has referred to are 
particular^ characteristic of his work, and they 
probably appealed with great force to Morris and 
Rossetti and others whose co-operation helped to 
develop his abilities, \\ e are indebted to Mr. Jack 
for the very clear and convincing account of ebb 
and his doings that he has contributed to the Journal. 
and for the list of M ebb’s works that he has given us. 

Yours faithfully, 

Arthur Keen [E.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Twelfth List. 

Killed in Action. 

Adams, Laurence Kingston [Associate 1913], 1st 
Lieutenant, 7th King’s Liverpool Regiment. 
Killed near Festubert during night of 16th-17th 
Ray, while gallantly leading his platoon in an 
attack on the German trenches. Aged 28 years. 

Lieutenant Adams was the son of Mr. William Adams, 
of Wyndcliffe, Birkdale, Southport, and was educated at 
Elleray Park School, Wallasey, and at Shrewsbury College. 
He commenced his architectural education at the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture, taking his degree with first- 
cla.ss honour.> m architecture. After completing the University 
course, he remained for a year with Professor Reilly, and in 
1909 joined the staff of Messrs. Wm. & Segar Owen, of Warring- 
ton. remaining with them until the Territorial Forces were 
mobilised last August, when he volunteered for foreign service. 

Hi.s brother-in-ldw (Captain Marriott, of the same regiment, 
who also took part in the action) writi-s : “ Lieut. Adams was 
set a difficult task, but he carried it out like the fine .soldiei 
he was ; the attack was most sucee.ssful, though our losses 
were heavy.” Lieut. Adams had gained the parapet of the 
trench when he was shot through the heart. .Some members 
of his jilatoon buried him in a quiet spot about a mile away, 
and set up a cross bearing his initials over the crave, the 
operation being carried out under fire. 

Turner, Thomas Edwin [Student R.I.B.A.], Lieut., 
13th County of London (Kensington) Regiment. 
Killed while leading his men in an attaclt on the 
Aubers Ridge on 9th Ray. Aged 25 years. 

ilr. Turner was the son of Mr. C. Turner, of .Selwyn 
[.odge. Solihull, and was educated at Rugby. He served his 
articles with Mr. Charles E, Bateman, of Birmingham, and 
was afterwards in the offices respectively of Mr. Ralph Knott, 
(Messrs. Scott & Fraser, and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. He 
was winner ot the Birmingham Areliitcetura! Studentship in 
1910, and was later awarded a Rov’al Academy Studentship. 

Mr. Charles E. Bateman [F.] writes : " From the moment 
he entered my office I realised that 1 had in Mr. Turner a 
pupil of leal promise, and I found that his character, combined 
with his ability and love of architecture, developed and grew 
each year, until at the end of his term, when he went to 
London, 1 was certain that with a wider range of study, and 
given the opportunity, he would not only excel in. but give dis- 
tinction to any architectural work entrusted to him.” 

Mr. Ralph Knott writes : ” It was a great shock to all of us 
at Adel pill Terrace Hou.se when we heard of Lieut. T. E. 
Turner's death. He was the finest type of Englishman — 
modest and retiring, but very capable ; his kind disposition 


made him a general favourite. Given the opportunity, he would 
liave done beautiful, sincere work, for that was the man.” 

Mr. Ernest Newdon, A.R.A., writes : ” Lieut. Turner was in 
my office for some time. He w'as an able assistant, hard- 
working and conscientious. He was liked by everybody in the 
office, and I had a great regard for him and esteem for his 
honourable and upright character. An officer informs me 
that he was making quite a name for himself as an officer, and 
had already been promoted.” 

Irvin, John Hawksmoee [Probationer R.I.B.A.], of 
the Jth Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. Killed 
in action on 9th Ray. Aged 26 years. 

Mr. J. H. Irvin, who was the son of Captain T. M. Irvin, 
R.N. (retired), served his articles with Mr. Richard Crosland. 
of Harrogate, was afterwards with Jlr. Horace Cubitt [A.] as 
improver, and later with Mr. Sylvester Sullivan [A.] as 
assistant. He joined the Seaforths on the outbreak of w-ar, 
and had been at the front since the beginning of November. 
He met his death in the storming of the German trenches in 
Flanders, all the officers of his battalion sharing his fate, and 
only seven men surviving of his platoon. He leaves a young 
widow. 

Galitn, Frank W., of the London Rifle Brigade. 
Killed in action on 13th Ray. Aged 24 years. 

A noble ending to a noble life, for his was a character of 
great charm and beauty,” writes Mr. Henry James Wise [F.], 
in w'hose office Mr. Galjiin was assistant. He had previously 
been with Mr. Bass, Quantity Surveyor, and in the Surveying 
Department of the Office of Works. 

Died from Wounds. 

Harrison, Christopher Rene [iicewftafe 1911], Lieu- 
tenant, 3rd (attached 2nd) Leicester Regiment. 
Wounded in the night attack near Festubert, 
15th-16th May, and died in the Military Base 
Hospital at Boulogne on the 24th May. 

Lieutenant C. R. Harrison was the youngest son of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, the distinguished historian and writer, and 
brother of Mr. Austin Harrison, editor of the English Review. 
He was born on 27th April, 1877, was educated at Clifton Col- 
lege, and took his B.A. degree at Jlerton College, Oxford. He 
was for some years in the office of Sir Thomas Jackson, R.A., 
and afterwards practised his profession in England and later 
in the Argentine. Returning home on the eve of the war, he 
obtained a commission in the Leicester Regiment, and had been 
at the front since February. 

Missing. 

Bownas«, James Everett [Associate 19u9], Princess 
Patricia’s Light Infantry. Reported mis.sing. 

Wounded. 

Mann, Henry William [Associate 1914], Sergeant, 
Essex Yeomanry. During a charge near Ypres 
received a bullet wound through the left side. 
Now in the Bagthorpe Military Hospital, Notting- 
ham. 

Dat.gliesh, Kenneth [Associate 1912], 2nd Lieutenant, 
4t h Leicest ershire Re giment . Wounded 2nd May . 
Has suffered amputation of left arm. Is in the 
Base Hospital at Boulogne, and progressing 
favourably. 

Lieut. Dalgliesb, owing to a shortage of officers, was doing 
extra duty in charge of an advanced post on the Messines 
Ridge, w'hen he was picked off by a sniper. The bullet struck 
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him over the heart, but was turned into his left arm by the 
contents of his breast-pocket — flask, metal mirror, pocket-book, 
etc. Ettoi'ts were made to save the arm, but it was so severely 
torn, not only by the bullet, but by the glass and metal of his 
flask, that amputation became necessary. 

JoxES, Lewis Farewell [Student 1907], Captain, 
12th London Regiment. Wounded and in hospi- 
tal in London. Making good recovery. 

On War Service. 

The following is the Twelfth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have joined H.M. 
Forces for the period of the M ar, the total to date 
beijig 11 Fellows, 284 Associates, 135 Licentiates, 
2 Hon. Associates, 104 Students : 

AsSOCI.iTES. 

Bond, A. G. : Lieut.. R.E. Railway Transport E.stablishment. 
Carmichael, D. A. : 2nd Lieut., 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

Coates, W. V. : 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. Norfolk Regt. 
Fetherstonhaugh, H. L. : Canadian Field Artillery. 

Hobbiss, Holland W. : 2nd Lieut., 2/1 South Midland War- 
wickshire R.G.A. 

Honan, Matthew : Captain, 10th Bn. South Lancashire Regt. 
MaoRae, E. J. ; City of Edinburgh R.E. 

Mitchell, Wm. H. : ?lst Bn. Roval Fusiliers. 

Pywell, tv. J. : H.A.C. 

Rogerson, John : Major, Officer Commanding R.G.A. Clyde 
Defences. 

Ros.s, H. A. : R.E. 

Stedman, W. B. : R.A.M.C. 

Symmonds, W. : 35th Bn. Canadian Regiment. 

Williams, Stanley H. : 2nd Lieut., 8th Bn. Wiltshire Regt. 
Wilson, Ralph : H.A.C. 

Licentiates. 

Sevan, T. M. ; 2nd Lieut., Glamorgan Yeomanry. 

Bowden, E. E. ; 16th Bn. Middlesex Regt. 

Cogswell, A. E. : Major, 1st Wessex Brigade R.F.A. 

Deakin, F. M. ; H.A.C. 

Ellis, E. M. ; Lieut., H.A.C. 

Hewitt, S. G. : Lieut., 16th Bn. Cheshire Regt. 

Leahy, W. J. : Motor Cycle Section at the Front. 

Masters, F. N. D. : 2/8th London HonitAer Brigade, R.F.A. 
Jfoore, H. E. : Lieut., Royal Monmouthshire R.E. 

Moriey, John ; Major, The Cambridge-shire Regt. 

Newman, B. Leigh ; Canadian Army Service Corps. 

Newton, Geo. : 2nd Lieut., Northumberland Divisional 
Cyclist Company. 

Pollard, Ernest A. : Lieut., 5th Bn. West Yorkshire Regt. 
Roberts, G. A. : Major, 1st Brigade Australian Imperial lorce. 
Smith, W. M. ; 2nd Bn. Transvaal Scottish. 

Stevenson, E. G. : Asst. Divisional Officer, Staff for R.E. 
Services. 

Sutherland, G. A. : Lieut., 2/5th Seaforth Highlanders. 

M eightman, F. N. : Northumbrian R.A.M.C. 

Students. 

Aslin, C. H. : Army Pay Corps. 

Blyth, C. K. : 3/15th London Regt. 

Bridgman, G. S. : R.E. 

Davis, H. S. ; Captain, 5th Bn. Gloucester Regt. 

Dunkerley, L. R. B. : Lieut., 24th Bn. Manchester Regt. 
1‘ranois, C. E. : Artists' Rifle.s. 

Goodwyn, C. C. : 2nd Lieut., Oxon. & Bucks Light Infantry. 
Hall, H. J. ; Glamorgan Yeomanry. 

Howell, R. B. : 2nd Lieut., 4th Bn. North Staffordshire (att. 

2nd Bn. Northumberland) Fusiliers. 

Knight, Stanley : R.E. 

Peters, K. : R.E. 

Rees, F. w. ; 1st Glamorgan R.E. 


Rignal, F. : R.E. 

Sanders, J. E. : Lancashire Hussars. 

Shurmur, S. E. : Motor Ambulance (Driver). France- 
Stephens, W. L. : R.N.D. Engineer Unit. 

IViiliams, Percy J. : 11th Bn. Welsh Regt. 

Wilson, F. C. : Lieut., South Staffs Regt, 

Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Hubback [F.] (of the Public Works 
Department, Kuala Lumpur), formerly Major 19th Battalion 
London Regiment, and now Lieut.-Colonel commanding the 
20th Battalion, has received the following gratifying message 
from the Brigadier- General commanding the 142nd Infantry 
Brigade : “ Very many thank.s for myself and all ranks 142nd 
Brigade to j’ourself and the 20th Battalion for your really 
stout and able co-operation during the recent operations. 
We shall always remember it with gratitude.'’ 

Mr. Herbert Langman [.!.]. formerly of the Royal Engineers, 
is now 2nd Lieut.. 12th Bn Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Mr. Stephen J. B. Stanton [.1.1, formerly of the Artists’ 
Rifles, is now' 2nd Lieut., 6th Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Mr. C. Orlando Law [Licentinle], formerly of the 3id Hussars, 
is now 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers (Mounted Bridging 
Section). 

Mr. Percy W. Lovell [-4.], formerly of the Artists' Rifles, is 
now 1st Lieut., 6th (Territorial) Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 


The 'War : Restriction of Building Operations ; Civic 
Survey Work for the Relief of Architects. 

The lamentable condition in which the building 
industry finds itself, owing to the discouragement by 
the Local Government Board of municipal building 
undertakings during the War, has received the serious 
attention of the Institute Council, and the following 
correspondence has taken place on the subject : — 

Royal Institute of British .Arehiterts, 

9 Conduit Street, IF. : 10th May 1915. 

To the President of the Local Government Board , — 

Sir, — The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects view with considerable an.viety the decision 
of the Government to restrict building operations 
throughout the country in order that all available 
labour may be organised for War work. 

Architects have already suffered perhaps more than 
any other class from the diminution of private building 
on account of the War, and if municipal and 6o\ ern- 
raent building is stopped or very greatly reduced the 
unemployment and consequent distress amongst 
architects will be very serious. 

Already a very large number of cases have come 
under the care of our Benevolent Society, whose funds 
will be quite inadequate to meet further abnormal 
distress. 

Undoubtedly everiThing must give way to the 
urgent military needs of the country, and architects, 
who have already contributed some 1,500 men to the 
fighting forces, fully recognise this, and are ready to 
bear loyally their share of the burden ; but they feel 
that, while the Government’s action will probably not 
be productive of hardship to the labour employed in 
the building trade, the efiect upon their profession of 
the wholesale abandonment of building work may po.s- 
sibly not have received the consideration that it 
merits, and, should the distress be as widespread as 
they have reason to fear, they trust that the position of 
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architects, whose professional work has been dimin- 
ished by the Government’s organisation of industry 
and economic resources, will not be overlooked. 

If an opportunity is to be given to the representa- 
tives of interests affected by Government action to 
appear before the Koyal Commi.ssion which has re- 
cently been appointed to con.sider what steps should 
be taken to compensate those who have suffered 
through the action of the State in the execution of 
measures necessary for the successful conduct of the 
War, the Council of the Eoyal Institute trust that 
they too will be invited to give eA-idence on behalf of 
their profession. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

MacAlister, SecrfUirij. 

To this letter the Local Government Board re- 
plied : — 

Loral Oorerninent Board, Whitehall, S. II . 

22nd May 1915. 

To the Secrrtani, Rail'd Institute of British ArchiteHs , — 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, I 
am directed by the Pre.sident of the Local Government 
Board to say that the Government Committee on the 
Prevention and Relief of Di.stress appointed a special 
Sub-Committee to deal with the di.stress among the 
professional classes due to the War, and that this Sub- 
committee has been in correspondence both with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and with other 
Societies representing the interests of architects and 
surveyors with regard to the measures which may be 
taken for the assistance of members of these profes- 
sions. A scheme of civic survey has now been ap- 
proved by the Sub-Coiumittee, who are prepared to 
recommend grants from the National Relief Fund in 
aid of it. 

The President hopes that this .scheme will be the 
means of giving emplo}Tnent to a number of distressed 
architects, and that the grants in aid will render your 
Societv's Benevolent Fund adequate to meet the de- 
mands that may be made upon it. 

I am to add that it does not appear to the President 
that the position of architects whose professional 
work has been diminished in consequence of the War 
would come within the scope of any tribunal which 
may be established under the provisions of the De- 
fence of the Realm Act. — I am. Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

A. V. Symoxds, Assistant Secretary. 

Further Grant to the Architectural Association. 

In the Journal for 20th March reference was made 
to the difficulties in which the Architectural Associa- 
tion was placed owing to the loss of subscriptions of 
members and of students in the Schools who had 
given up their work and studies and enlisted for the 
War. The deficit on the present session was e.stimated 
to amount to as much as £1,000. In response to the 
appeal of the President of the Association, Mr. 
Maurice Webb, the Council of the Institute made a 
grant of £360, and, at the instance of Sir Aston Webb 


and Mr. Macvicar Anderson, a further grant of £250 
out of the balance of the Anderson- Webb Trust Fund. 
The Council have since been placed in a position to 
make a further contribution of £200 — bringing the 
total contributions from R.I.B.A. sources up to .£800. 

Sufferings of the Professional Classes. 

At a meeting held at Lady Northcote’s residence in 
.St. James’s Place on 1st June for the purpose of con- 
sidering the problem of distress among the professional 
classes owing to the War, Sir John Simon, the Home 
Secretary, appealed on behalf of the War Relief 
Council. The professional classes, he said, were 
among those upon whom the extra remuneration 
involved by the War was not likely to fall, and they 
were enduring much suffering. Many belonging to 
this class who had high hopes of entering on a success- 
ful career, and others who had contemplated a peaceful 
old age, were faced with the agony of anxiety con- 
cerning those near and dear to them. It was hard 
that these people, with England’s future at stake, 
willing to play their part, should have to occupy their 
minds so much with individual difficulties. 

Sir John Simon drew a poignant picture of the 
young architect, musician, or member of the legal or 
literary profession, with a promising career and a small 
but happy home, with health, ambition, strength, 
and wulling to do his best for his country, suddenly 
oppressed by dire personal needs. There was also the 
sad and common case of the professional man who had 
stinted himself in order that his son should have a good 
education. Through no fault of his own his income 
had dropped, and people were not building houses, 
buying pictures, attending his concerts, or resorting 
as usual to litigation. 

iMajor Leonard Darwin, who presided, said that still 
greater suffering confronted the professional classes 
whose savings were becoming exhausted, and who 
would feel the increasing strain in the winter. 

An address was given by Sir John McClure, Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated A.ssociation of Headmasters, 
who emphasised the Council’s need of funds and its 
work in dealing with cases which could not be so 
effectually met by public organisations. 

Professional Classes War Relief Council : A Whistler 
Exhibition. 

-Vn important exhibition of Whistler’s w'orks w'as 
opened on 1st June at the Galleries of Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Obach, 144-146 New Bond Street, for a period of 
si.x weeks. The display, which consists of pictures in 
oil, pastels, and drawings, should prove of exceptional 
interest, as it is the first exhibition to be opened since 
the “ Memorial ” of 1905. Thanks to the generosity 
of the collector, a lady who wishes to remain anony- 
mous, the proceeds are to be given to the Professional 
Classes \\ ar Relief Council. The exhibition is open 
daily from 10 till 6, Saturdays 10 till 1 p.m. ; admis- 
sion, Is. 
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The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which, in 
accordance with the By-law, were read at the General 
Meeting last Monday. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the election 
of the Council and Standing Committees for the Session 1915- 
16 beg to report as follows : — 

635 envelojies were received — 286 from Fellows, 3d2 from 
Associates, and 7 from Hon. Assoeiate.s. The result of the 
election is as follows : — 

Pkesident. — Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Past-Presidexts. — Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Thomas 
Edward Col'cutt. 

Vioe-Peesidexts. — Elected : Henry Vaughan Lanehester, 
378 votes ; Paul Waterhouse, 357 ; Sir John Burnet, 353 ; 
John Alfred Gotch, 306. Eot Elected : Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens, Alfred William Stejdiens Cross, George Hubbard. 

Hoxoraey Secretary. — Edward Guy Dawber. 

(Signed) H. F.avarger, Chairman -i „ 

C. H. Brodie, IScrnUneer,. 

Representatives op Ailied Societies. — Graham Clifford 
Avidry (Bristol), Robert Burns Dick (Northern), Frank 
Brookhouse Dunkerle)' (Manchester), (lharles Kempson 
(Lcicestei'), Adam .Francis Watson (Sheffield), John Watson 
(Glasgow). 

Representative op the Architectc-rai, As.soctation. — 
Herbert Austen Hall. 

Honorary Auditors. — Robert Stephen Ajling, Arthur 
William Shejpard. 

(Signed) H. F.avakcek, Chairman of Serntineera. 


.Scott, 349 ; Arthur Keen, 348 ; William Adani Forsvth, 347 ; 
Edward Prioleau Warren, 334 ; Henry Heathcote Statham, 
321 ; Xot Elected : Henry Philip Burke Downing. Harry 
Redfern, Raymond Unwin, Arthur .1. Davis, Harr Sirr, -Janies 
ilitchell AVhite Halley. 

A-ssociates (unopjxisedl. — Robert Atkinson. Hubert Spring- 
ford Ea.st, Leonard Rome Guthrie. Bash Oliver, Alfred Wyaft 
Papworth, Philip Edward Webb. 

5,56 papers were received, of which 13 were invalid. 

(Signed) H. Favarger, Chairmans 
Paget L. Baxter, 

Leslie Wii.kinson, \ Si riitineers. 

Roland Wei.ch, 1 

Lionel U. Grace, ' 

LITERATURE .STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Fellows. — Electert : Andrew Noble Prentice. 494 votes ; 
Paul Waterhouse, 488 ; Albert Edward Richardson, 463 ; 
Arthur Stratton, 462 ; Charles Harrison Town-end, 457 ; 
Aithur Thomas Bolton. 454; Edwin Alfred Rickards, 433; 
Charles .Sydney Spiooner, 427 ; David Theodore Fjde, 420 ; 
George Halford Fellowes Prynne, 417. Xot Elected : Herbert 
Hardj- Wigglesworth. 

Associates. — Elected : Martin Shaw Briggs, 404 votes ; 
Herbert Pa.ssmore, 396 ; William Henry Ward, 394 ; Walter 
Lewis Spiers, 380 ; William James Davies, 325 ; Stanley 
Churchill Ramsey, 316. Xat Elected : John Steven.s Lee, 
Charle.s Edward Saver. Thomas Simons Attlee. 

566 papers were received, of which 2 w'cre invalid. 

(Signed) H. Favarger, Chairmans, 

E. Alex Young, ! 

Alrert E. Bullock, Scrutiiieern. 

T. F. Ameky, I 

C, E. Hctchinson. / 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

Elected : David Barclay Niven, 449 vote.s ; Henry Thoma.s 
Harp. 440 ; Gerald Calicott Horsley, 435 ; Andrew Noble 
Prentice, 4M ; Edwin Alfred Rickards, 421 ; Stanley Daven- 
port Adshead, 416 ; Percy Scott Worthington. 409 ; William 
C’lrtis Green. 401 ; William Gillbee Scott, 381 ; Herbert 
Duncan Searlp.s-Wood, 381 ; .-Vlexander Ni.sbct Pater-son, 369 ; 
Walter Cave, 363; Albert Edward Richardson. 359; Arthur 
Keen, 344 ; Harry Redfern, 330 ; Henry Philip Burke Down- 
ing, 321 ; John James Joa.s.s. 312 ; Emanuel Vincent Harris, 
311. Xot Elected : 3Iax Clarke, Samuel Perkin.s Pick, Arthur 
Ruthertord Jemmett, Sydney Perks, Herbert Winkler Wills, 
Arthur J. Davis, Ernest Richard Eckett Sutton, JIatt. Gar- 
butt, Henry Victor Ashley. 

627 papers were received, of which 15 were invalid. 

(Signed) H, F-AV-Irger, Chairman ^ 

Guy Church, 

Henry J. IVise, 

Harold A. Woodington, 

Edward Boeh.mer, 

Ernest G. Allen, 


)■ Scrutineers. 


PR.ACTICE STANDING CO.M.MITTEE. 

Felloivs. — Elected : Herbi.Tt Duncan Searles-Wood, 405 
votes : Max Claike, 375 ; David Barclay Niven, 364 ; George 
Hubbard. 342 ; Matt Garbutt. 336 ; .4.11red Saxon Snell, 312 ; 
William Henry Atkin-Bcrrv, 310; Herbeit U.sborn Cres.swell, 
306 ; Edward Greenop. 306 ; -Alfred William Stephens Cross, 
305. Xot Elected : Sydney Perk,«, Alan Edward Miinby, 
M illiam Henry White. John Hudson, Francis T. Wi.beifoioe 
Go!d.-milh, Henry Percival Jlonckton. Frederick William 
Marks, Ernest John Gosling. 

A.ssociati’S — Elected : Edwin Gunn, 466 vote-s ; .John 
Douglas Scott, 446 ; Horace William Cubitt, 444 ; Herbert 
Shepherd. 432 ; Percival 3Iaurice Fraser. 427 ; Henry -llbert 
Saul, 423- Xot Elected : James William Stnnhold. 

569 pajiers were receii ed, of which 11 were invalid. 

(Signed) H. Fav.aroer, Chairman , 

Thojlas Davison, 

P. Ion Elton, ySerntineers. 

Haxton B. Elkington, j 
Ch.as. a. Daubney. ' 


ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

Elected : William Robert Davidge, 399 votes ; Leonard 
Rome Guthrie, 399 ; Herbert Shepherd, 381 ; Horace Cul'itt, 
377 ; Herbert Arthur Welch, 337 : Philip Edward Webb, 335. 
S ot Elected : George Leonard Elkington, John Anderson. Leo 
Sylvester Sullivan, John Erne.st NcAvberr 3 ’. 

604 pajiers were received, of «hich 7 were invalid. 

(Signed) H. Favarger, Chairman., 

Bruce Dawson, 

W. R. Jaoc.abd, 

.John H. Be.art-Foss, 


Scrutineers. 


ART STANDING CO-M3I1TTEE. 

Fei.loWkS . — Elected : Eduard Giiy .Dawber. 436 I’otes ; 
Halsey Ricardo, 418 ; John Alfred Gotch, 414 ; Gerald Calicott 
Hor-slej’, 404 ; Henrj’ Vaughan Lanehester, 361 ; Giles Gilbert 


SCIENCE ST.A.NDING COifMITTEE. 

Fellows. — Elected: Bernard Dicksee, 444 votes; William 
Eduard Vernon Crompton, 423 ; Frederic Richard Farrou', 
420 ; Charles Stanlov' Peach. 415 ; Harrj’ Percy Adams, 412 ; 
Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, 412 ; Robert Stephen Ayling. 405 ; 
Allred Condei, 394 ; Allan Ovenden Colhird, 384 ; Horace 
Cheston, 348. Xot Elected : Ernest Flint. Osborn Close Hills, 
Associates. — Elected : William Robert Davidge, 430 
George Tjponard Elkington, 410; Robert John Angel, 386 
Ernest William Mai pas Wonnacott, 361; Digbv Lewis Solo 
mon, 339 ; Henrj' William Burrows, 332. Xet Elected 
Norman Odell Searle, Charles Edward Varndelh 
560 papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 

(Signed) H. VAVjeEnF.R. Chairman , 

■f. Herbert Bet frag e, 

Otto S. Doll. 

G. Reginald Fakrow, 


Serntinee 

I 
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Alien Enemy Members : The Council’s Decision. 

At tlie Business General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute held on Monday, 7th June, the Secretary 
announced that the Council at their meeting held 
earlier in the day had decided to delete the names of 
ahen enemy members from the R.I.B.A. Kalexdar 

Cities and Town Planning Exhibition ; Professor Geddes’ 
Acknowledgments. 

Members will recall the exhibition of maps and 
drawings in connection with town planning held at 
the Institute last December, the exhibits forming 
part of a collection got together through the exertions 
of Mr. H. V. Lanchester and others to replace in part 
Professor Geddes’ fine collection, known as the 
Cities and Town Planning Exhibition, which had been 
lost on its way to India through the sinking of the 
Clan Grant. Many of the new drawings had been 
prepared, under the auspices of the Architects’ War 
Committee, by architects whose ordinary business 
had been suspended owing to the wnr. The new 
collection was sent to Professor Geddes, and has been 
acknowledged in the following letter ; 

Madras : IQth June 1915. 

Dear Friends and Fellow Workers, — Now that 
our first exhibition here has just closed, and we are 
packing up for the next one (in Bombay), the time 
has fully come to review the situation, and to reali.se 
how much we are indebted to you for saving it. 

I can recall nothing more gratifying in my life 
than the cable which told us — before our letters asking 
for help towards re-organisation after disaster had 
got half-way home — that our hopes and requests 
were being anticipated before they had reached you ; 
and that your work had thus independently and 
promptly, as well as generously, begun. 

M’hile. of course, we also here have been doing 
what we could (chiefl\' with Indian plans, and such 
European scraps as we could muster), you can imagine 
the anxiety with which we awaited your promi.sed 
consignments, and the interest with which we have 
opened each as it arrived, like children peering into 
the Christmas stocking ! 

These hopes have been far more than fulfilled. 
We are not only delighted, but surprised — astonished 
— by the quantity, as well as rejoiced (and instructed 
too) by the quality, of the exhibits you have sent us. 
So many exhibits, so well chosen, so w^ell executed ! 
Our exhibition has thus been a success, and not 
merely a " sncces d'estimr." Even now the whole 
has not reached us ; so that our approaching Bombay 
show may be looked forward to with confidence, 
instead of with the inevitable depression which we 
sometimes felt before the last. 

You will be glad, too, to know that your trouble has 
not been wasted. Besides the people interested in this 
great, and in many ways beautiful, capital, there 
have been at the e.xhibition, mostly for a fortnight, 
and some for three weeks, the representatives of most 


of the 65 towns and cities of the Presidency, which 
roughly compares in population and extent to the 
United Kingdom. Their mayors, engineers, etc., 
have been busy students, and we have had a practical 
class for the latter, re\’ising the improvements now 
in progress. Something of the same kind may now 
be done in Bombay and in Calcutta also ; so that in 
this way the cities are being reached, indeed more 
fully in some ways than as yet at home. 

I hope that all who have shared in this recon- 
structive work of the exhibition have also found some 
pleasure in it ; and that this is but a phase of that 
wider co-operation which we all may increasingly see 
before us, towards the renewal of cities — whether 
those destroyed by war abroad or those deteriorated 
in peace at home. 

Your admirable work for us here shows in it the high 
tension of war time ; yet the application to a better 
time coming. It has thus been more than a re- 
blazoning of old standards, an uplifting of new ones. 

Once more then we thank you one and all ; organisers 
and draughtsmen alike. — IIeartilyandgratefull3’yours, 

Patrick Geddes, 

Director of the Cities and Town Planning 
Exhibition. 

Al.\.sd.ur Geddes, 

A ssistant 


CAPTAIN GEORGE EDWARD HUNTER. 

Ktllkd in Action. 26th .April 1915. 

The Dread Reaper following in the wake of nations 
at war is no longer content with the primitive 
sci'the and the limited harvest provided b}’ standing 
armies, Man, with developing ingenuity, has brought 
into being scientific machinery whereb}' his ‘‘ last 
great Enemi’ ” may garner more surely ; not only 
those at one time allotted to war, but every section of 
the community must now be drawn upon to feed the 
devilish mechanism of extermination he has devised. 
The man of peaceful industry, the cultured pursuer 
of higher ideals, the searcher after truth, men in all 
walks of life, because of their still living faith in the 
destinies of their race, are found with lofty abnega- 
tion immolating themselves in order to stay the rush 
of Liberty’s de.stro3’er. 

That the ennobling profession of architecture is 
not lacking in these great souls is being daily demon- 
strated in our midst ; men brilliant in promise in 
their adopted calling, and above all great in moral 
worth and character, are sacrificing themselves un- 
complaininglv to crush this incarnate spirit of mate- 
rialism that threatens to overwhelm us. 

Of the manv splendid c'oung men who have added 
lustre to the annals of the R.I.B.A. bv their sacrifice, 
no finer example could be found than in the person of 
the late Captain George Edward Hunter, the Asso- 
ciate who recently so gallantly gave his life in defence 
of his countriL 
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Possessed of a singular charm of manner, generous 
to a fault, the soul of honour, strong and manly in 
body and mind, he was in truth most fitly described as 
a “ gallant English gentleman.” The fact that his 
hereavech parents received upwards of one thousand 
letters from his friends all over the country, testifying 
to the appreciation in which he was held, and that 
many of a humbler station in life felt moved to write 
and express their sorrow, speaks eloquently as to what 
manner of man was this. 

He was born in 1887, and during his education at 
Aysgarth School and Charterhouse his natural incli- 
nations and appreciation for matters associated with 
art showed themselves, and on deciding upon archi- 
tecture for a profession he entered the office of 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, and for five years of 
pupilage industriously pursued his studies. Though 
accomplished in outdoor sports, he always succeeded 
in maintaining a good position in the professional 
classes he attended, and was successful in his sketch- 
ing, measured drawing, and essay work. He was 
elected an Associate in 1909, but shortly after, much 
to the regret of all associated with him in the office, 
he left Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick to join his 
father’s firm, though he always kept in affectionate 
touch with matters architectural, and the close 
friendlj' relations with his former principals continued 
unbroken. 

He received his commission in the 6th Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers in 1904, and on mobilisation 
enthusiastically devoted his whole time to the corps. 
He left for the front on 20th April, and, as stated 
in the Record of Honour in the Journal of 22nd May, 
was killed whilst gallantly leading his men, with a 
total disregard for himself, on 26th April, near 
Ypres ; his younger and only brother. Captain 
Howard Hunter, and just such another as himself, 
falling in the same engagement. 

He was affianced to Miss Dorothy Angus, daughter 
of Colonel Angus, C.B., D.L, 

If Architecture has not suffered by his loss, the 
Institute has at least been deprived of the ennobling 
influence of his moral worth, and the nation a son 
worthy of its greatness. She has many such, and so 
long as their spirit endures and is fanned into in- 
creasing volume by their willing self-sacrifice, her 
greatness will never wane. 

Dulce et decorum eat -pro pairia viori. 

Jas. T. Cackett [F.J 

E. Burns Dick [F.] 


OBITUARY. 

John Macvicar Anderson, Past President. 

At the moment of going to press the death is 
announced of Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, Hon. 
Secretarv of the Institute from 1881 to 1889, and Pre- 
sident from 1891 to 1894. He was in his 80th year, 
and had been a member of the Institute for over fifty- 
one years. He had taken from the first a great interest 


in architectural education, and in 1905 placed at the 
disposal of the Council for educational purposes his 
entire holding in the Architectural Union Company, 
amounting totwenty-fourshares of £10 each, and yield- 
ing about 7 percent. He was one of the Trustees and 
a generous benefactor of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. His portrait, an admirable likeness, painted 
by the late Charles Furse, hangs in the Institute 
Common Room. 

Charles Edward Mallows [J’J. 

The news of the death of Mr. C. E. Mallows, which 
occurred suddenly from heart failure, without any 
previous indisposition, on the 3rd inst., came as a 
great shock to those who had seen him apparently in 
good health but a few hours before. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, at the General Meeting on Monday, made 
feeling reference to the sad event, and paid a tribute 
of respect and admiration for the high personal quali- 
ties and attainments of the late Fellow. A biographi- 
cal notice is in preparation for the next issue of the 
Journal. 

William Leonard Boghurst Leech [A ]. 

Leonard Leech, whose death was recorded in the 
last issue of the Journal, was the only son of the late 
Dr. A. H. Leech, of Broseley, Shropshire, and of Mrs. 
Leech, of 28 Egerton Gardens, Ealing, and was edu- 
cated at Epsom College. 

The sad news came as a grievous blow to all who 
knew him, more especially because of his lovable dis- 
position and his keen enthusiasm for his chosen profes- 
sion. It was characteristic of him and of his name — 
Leonard — that he should have persevei’ed until he 
ultimately succeeded in enlisting notwithstanding that 
he had been rejected more than once owing to defec- 
tive eyesight. The wounds he had received in the jaw 
(on 9th April at Hill 60) were of a very severe nature, 
but though he had endured the most intense pain and 
had been through two serious operations, the poor 
fellow bore his sufferings patiently and without a 
murmur. He was in a hospital at Boulogne for a 
fortnight before he was taken to H.M. Queen JIary's 
Hospital at Westcliff on 23rd April, and his death on 
15th May was the first to occur there. 

By his hard and conscientious work he had been 
progressing by leaps and bounds during the last year 
or two, his transition from student-work to that of the 
mature architect with a real and growing knowledge 
of architecture being quite remarkable. Members of 
the Institute who can recall his painstaking and accu- 
rate set of measured drawings of Southwell Minster 
will best realise how promising a career has been cut 
short by his untimely death at the age of twenty-seven. 

His funeral took place, with full military honours, 
on 19th May, in lovely spring sunshine, in the quietude 
of his native land, at Sutton Cemetery, near Southend, 
in the presence of his mother and sister and other 
sorrowing relatives and friends. In the words of his 
mother, it’s such a beautiful, noble, and good life 
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gone ; but be bas done bis duty for bis country, and 
doubtless there is a ricb reward for him.” 

Basil Oliver [^.]. 

Mrs. Leech writes : It may interest you to know 
that my son offered himself five times, at different 
recruiting offices, and each time was refused because 
he wore glasses. During all the waiting time he did 
night duty as Special Constable. He was at last 
accepted on the 9th November by the Queen Vic- 
toria Rifles, and did strenuous training at Crow- 
borough Camp. He refused corporal’s stripes as it 
would have kept him longer in England, and 
26th March saw him on active service with his 
regiment in Flanders. . . . He was left fatherless 
when seven years old, and has done well all through 
his life, and been a splendid son and brother.’’ 


TKE KX.VMINATIONS. 


The Final : Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved ; — 

.SCBJECT XX. 

( a ) F.rv-^oE FijK AN' Impuktant Firm of Fine .-Vrt 
Publishers. 


Brandon : C. J. (leorge : B. Owen : A. T. 

Bruce ; J. C. C. Graham : R. D. Pennington : \V. F. 

Carey: R. \V. Hemm : (!. Rayson : T. 

Cottingham ; G. R. Hull: V. Reixa : F. 

I)ay : N. F. C. Hutton : L. U. H. Rteven-s : F. J. 

Duncan: R. Jackman: F. Tranmer : F’. 

Evans : T. C. Kellock : A. D. Tubbs : G. B. 

Foote : A. jI. Lyne : I). R. Wilson : J. 

Foulkes : S. C. Munguia : (i. Woodhouse : F’. P. M. 

( h ) Detached Swimming Bath for a Boys' Public School. 
Hall : R. B. Roberts : E. W. 

Holden : W. Tanner : S. 

Knight: S. linden: (i. 

.Middleton : V. 


:4IXUTES. XT. 

.\t the F'ifteenth General Meeting lBu.s;iies-.) ol the Se.ssioii 
1914 15, held Monday, 7th June 1915, at 8 p.m. — Pie.sent ; Mr. 
H. V. I.Aiiehc.'-ter, Vice-President, in the Chair; 15 Fellows 
(including 10 -Members of the Couneil) and 8 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 Member of the Council i — the Minutes ol the .Meeting 
held 17th May. having been [mbli.shed in the Journm., were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that IJeutenant Laurence 
Kingston Adams [.IsioeiVUt', 1914], Lieutenant Christopher 
RenO Harri.son \Lkentinte, 19111, and Lieutenant Tliomas 
Edwin Turner [Htudeni, 1913]. serving with the British Expe- 
ditionary Force in Flander.s, had been lulled, or had died of 
wounds received in action, and it was Kesolvcd that the In-sti- 
tiite record its dcc|) sense of .sorrow for the loss ol these 
voung membei-s, who had given their lives lor their country, 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed 
on behalf of the Institute to tlieir nearest relatives. 

The Ron. Secretary al.so announced the decease of Charles 
Edward Mallows. Feiloic. elected 1900, a ])ast member of the 
Council and of the Prizes and Studentships and Literature 
Committees ; and of Robert Fellowcs Chi-sholm, FMou'. 
elected 1871, who had contributed valuable Papers to the 


Institute Transactions, and it was resolved that a mes.sage 
of the Institute's sympathy and condolence be conve^'ed to the 
relatives of the late esteemed members. 

The decease was also announced of William Lovell Mason, 
Fellow, elected 1896, and of Henry William Burton and 
Everard William Leeson, Licentiates. 

The Secretary having read the reports of the Scrutineers 
appointed to direct the election of the Officers, Council, and 
Standing Committees for the year of office 1915-16, the Chair- 
man declared the members duly elected to the respective offices, 
and. on the motion of the Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks 
w'as passed to the Scrutineers for their labours in connection 
with the elections. 

The Meeting, following the })recedent of last year, resolved 
that the names of iinsiieeessful candidates in the Annual Elec- 
tions should be published, but not the number of votes polled. 

The following candidates for member.ship were elected by 
show of hands under By-law' 10 : — 

As F'ellows (17). 

ATKINSON : Robert [A. 1910. Tite Prizeman 1905]. 

(iILL : Charles Lovett [.1. 1905, Ashpitel Prizeman 1904]. 
HARRIS : Charles William [A. 1896] (Liverpool). 

HOBSON : Laurence [.1. 1898, Arthur Cates Prizeman 1897] 
(Liverpool). 

HUTTON : David Bateman [A. 1906] (Glasgow). 

NAYLOR : James John Sydney [A. 1^5]. 

OM.A.X : William Camjibell [.1. 1902] (Singapore). 

PECK: Frank [A. 1898]. 

PORTER : Horatio. M.A.Cantab. [.1. 1891]. 

S. A.UL : Henry Albert [A. 1892]. 

Togethei with the following Licentiates, who have passed the 
Examination qualifying tor candidature as Fellows : — 
ALLAN : John Alexander Ogg [Godwin Bursar 1909. Inst. 

Medallist (Essays) 1910] (.-Vherdeen). 

BAILY : Harold. 

CARLESS : M’illiam Edward (Montreal). 

COOKE : Samuel X'athaniel (Birmingham). 

STUART : John (Yorks). 

.SWAN : Jame.s Alfred (Birmingham). 

T, \YLOR : Thomas Lumsden (Glasgow). 

As Associates (20). 

.\BERCROMBIE : Leslie Patrick, M.A. Liverpool [i'. 1900] 
(Liverpool). 

B.4RROW : Thomas Henry [S. 1908]. 

BASTA : Habib, A M.Inst.C.E.. A.M.I.Mech.E. [Special Ex- 
amination]. 

BHOWNAGGREE : Naserwanji Maneherji Merwanji fS. 
1911]. 

BOTHWELL : Edwin F'orbe.s [S. 1911] (Hong Kong). 
CARMICHAEL : David Arthur [S', 1914] (Greenock). 
DAVISOX : William Robert [,5. 1910] (Morpeth). 

F’R.\XCIS : George Eric [S. 1912. A.ilipilel Prizeman 1914]. 
GEORGE : Thomas [.V. 1913] (Sw'indon). 

G RIBBON : Blakeley Binder [S. 1904] (Leeds). 

.lENKIX.S : Trevellyn Phillip [6'. 1911] (Swansea). 

JEPSCIN : Henry Xorman [.S'. 1910|. 

MARTYN : Egerton Alwyn Rawer [6'. 1912] (Redruth). 
MEREDITH : Edward [.S. 1912] (Newbridge-on- Wye). 
OWEN : Albert Henry [.S. 1909]. 

.SOPER : .Stanley George [5. 1912]. 

THOMPSON : James Osbert [N. 1912 ; Distinction in Thesis] 
(Sheffield). 

TOONE : .John Algernon Edmund [S. 1908] (Melbourne). 
TRI.SCOTT : Harris .Stephens [»S'. 1911]. 

WHITELEY : Charles Taylor, P.A..S.1. [S. 1907] (Bradford). 

The Secretary announced that at the Meeting of the Couneil 
held that afteinoon it had been decided to delete the names ot 
alien enemy members from the R.I.B.A. Kalendar. 

The Hon. Seeretarv announced the presentation ot a 
number ot books to the Library, and a cordial vote of tlianks 
was passed to the doiior-. 

The Jiroeeedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
8.35 p.m. 






THE EOYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

Presentfitiou to Mr. Feaxk D.arling [jP.], of Toronto, at the General Meeting, 

Monday, 21st June, 1915. 

ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., President. 

Ladies axd (tentlemex, — We are met together to-night to present the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. Frank Darling. Unfortunately, owing to circumstances over which we have not yet got quite 
complete control, Mr. Darling is not able to come from Canada to receive this Medal in person ; but 
Sir George Perley, the High Commissioner for Canada, has very kindly consented to represent him 
and will read the modest and appreciative message which Mr. Darling has cabled to us. 

I have been at many of the meetings when the Gold Medal has been presented, and I remember 
that on these occasions the President's Address was always brief and served merely to introduce the 
Gold Medallist, who is naturally the hero of the evening. I must, therefore, curb my well-known 
inclination to indulge in long speeches and addresses. I will not, then, weary you with the history of 
the Gold Medal, or give you a list of the distinguished men to whom it has been awarded, although a 
perusal of the list is in itself an inspiration, and, taking almost any name at hazard, it would not be 
difficult to give an account of one of the many art movements of modern times with which that name 
has been especially connected, but I can say, without fear of contradiction, that its bestowal is looked 
ui)on as the highest architectural honour that this country has it in its power to confer. 

The Council of the Royal Institute examines very carefully the claims of the eminent men whose 
])osition would seem to entitle them to this distinction, and having made their selection they submit 
the name they propose to His Majesty for approval. 

The first Medal was presented in 1848 to Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell, and the recipient last year 
was Monsieur Jean Louis Pascal. On this list will be found the names of distinguished men of many 
countries ; but there is one thing that is new in connection with the presentation to-night, and that is, 
that for the first time in its history the Gold Medal is presented, by the unanimous vote of the Council 
and members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the approval of His Majesty, to a 
Canadian architect. I hope that in the future it may be pre.sented to eminent men of the other great 
overseas Dominions and Commonwealths, 

Tliird Senes. Vol XXII. No 16.— 26 .June 191.3. ‘ 
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Mr. Darling was born in Ontario in 1850 and had his first introduction to architecture in a Canadian 
office. At the age of 20 he came to England and worked under Mr. Street and Sir Arthur Bloinfield. 
He began his career as an architect in Canada in 1875. His works are known to most of us only through 
the medium of drawings and photographs ; some of us have had the privilege of seeing the actual 
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THE CAN'AmAN" BANK OF COMMERCE. MONTREAL. 


buildings : I regret that I am not of the nnml)er. I have many times been tempted to visit Canada, 
but there has been between me and the sea a life-long antagonism. I have fought often, but have 
always been vanquished, and I have finally decided to accept defeat and not trust myself to its 
treacherous keeping. 

On the walls are hung plndographs of many of Mr. Darling's works. The following list will give 
yon same idea of the amount of work which has passed thnnedi his hands : 
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Toronto. — General Horipital, Canadian Pacific Eaihvay Building, Boyal Ontario Museum, 
Buildings for Toronto University, Bank of Xova Scotia Office, Dominion Bank Office, Union Bank 
Office, Standard Bank Office, many private houses. 

Winnipeg. — General Post Office, Grain Exchange, Union Bank, Xova Scotia Bank, Imperial Bank. 
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Montreal. — Sun Life Office. 

He has also built an office for the Canadian Bank of Commerce in almost every important city 
in Canada. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is, I think, a peculiarly happy coincidence that we are here doing 
honour to a great Canadian artist, one of the leaders in the arts of peace, while his gallant fellow- 
countrymen on the battlefields of Europe are showing their magnificent qualities in the arts of war. 
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We are only allowed glimpses now and then of the nol^le deeds performed by all the splendid 
troops of the Empire, but it seemed as if the history of the gallant stand of the Canadians on that 
memorable day not many weeks ago. could not be held in the iron grip of the Censor, but 
had to be told. 

You will, I hope, forgive me for talking about war rather than about architecture, but, try as we 
will, this War is so vast and so dominating, that it is impossible to speak on any subject without referring 
to it. It is, too, a war in which we are all so nearly concerned. The marvellous response to the call to 
arms is the most wonderful and inspiring page in the history of the Empire. We have had our volunteers 
before in hundreds and thousands, but never in thousands and millions. Now we have the best of the 
whole manhood of the Empire, men of the Mother Country, of Canada. Australia, New Zealand, 
throwing aside all thoughts of material prospects to fight shoulder to shoulder for liberty and freedom. 



CONVOCATION HALL. UNIVEKSITY OF TORONTO. 


The Indian Empire has sent men, and Indian princes have offered their services and contributed in 
countless other ways. South Africa, although engaged in fighting for the unity of the Empire in her 
own country, is yet anxious to find more men to help. Every rank, every trade and profession are 
represented. It is an amazing spectacle, but we are too near to it to realise fully its magnitude. 

Need we, with all this evidence before us of courage and manliness, have any fear as to the future 
of our great Empire ? Will not the inemo>-y of great deeds l)ravely performed bind us together and 
make us more and more determined to fight for the freedom of all peoples to develop what is best in 
them, in their own way. freed from the perpetual menace of a nation whose aim is the domination of 
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the world, the destruction of the gentler side of human life, and the substitution, by force, of a 
desolating materialism ■? 

Sir George Perley. in presenting this Medal to you as representing Mr. Frank Darlmg, will you, 
M'heii the time comes for handing it to him, express to him our admiration for his work and our keen 
interest in the great Dominion which counts him as one of her distinguished sons ; and will you also 
tell him that in honouring him with this distinction we are also honoured by the addition of his name 
to our roll. 

Sir GEOEGE PEELEY, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner in London for the Dominion of Canada, 
having accepted the Medal on behalf of Mr. Darling, said : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it 
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is a great pleasure and honour for me as well to receive this evening the Eoyal Gold Medal which, on 
the recommendation of your Institute, has been given by his Gracious Majesty the King to my friend 
Mr. Frank Darling, through whom an honour has come to the whole Dominion of Canada. I wish to 
read to you a cablegram which has come from Mr. Darling, because he has found it impossible to be 
here himself. I regi-et exceedingly that he could not be here, for I know you would like him when you 
saw him, and I am sure that he would be more than delighted to be able to receive this distinguished 
honour into his own hands. 

The cable which has come is as follows : — 
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CABLEGEAM FEOM ME. PEANK DAELIXG. 

Uh June 1915. 

To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects , — 

Gentlemen, — I was more than surprised when your Secretary's letter arrh ed informing me that 
the Council of the E.I.B.A. had nominated me for the Eoyal Gold Medal for 1915. The bestowal of 
such a signal honour, unlooked for and totally unexpected, leaves me at a loss to express adequately 
my thanks and appreciation of the compliment paid me, and, through me, to the profession of which 
I am a memher and to the country of which I am proud to be a citizen. 

I am a Canadian born and bred, and an Imperialist from the bottom of my heart. I welcome 
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everything that tends to bring more closely together the Mother Country and the great Dominions 
beyond the 8eas, and can think of nothing better calculated to help bring about in its own way such a 
dPNirable result than this gracious action on the part of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects. That 
a body of such eminence should have .singled out Canada as the first of the Overseas Dominions to 
receive the Gold Medal will. I know, be valued by the Architects of this country as a very great honour 
paid to a profession not hitherto overburdened with public recognition, though striving manfully to 
uphold, often against very adverse conditions, the standing and dignity of the profession. 

As to myself, you value, I fear, too highly whatever I may have done in this direction. As for 
my architectural work, surrounded as you are by the masterpieces of our art, I have to thank you very 
cordially for the kind and lenient eyes with which you have looked upon it. A'ou do me, gentlemen, 
far too much honour. 
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I wish very much I could have seen my way clear to have gone across and received the lledal in 
person. In not doing so I trust you will acquit me of any discourtesy, but, as you all know only too 
well, things are not normal and the world is out of gear, and I find it quite impossible to manage it. 

Again I have to thank you for your kindness in electing me as a Fellow of the Institute, an honour 
I deeply appreciate and highly value. To be a member of the Institute is a distinction I have long 
coveted. Yours very faithfully, 

Frank Darling. 

Hr. President (continued Sir George Perley), I wish to say that Hr. Darling has not been in 
roluist health for several years, and I think his absence to-night is really largely due to that reason. 
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You. Sir, have told us of the achievements of Hr. Frank Darling, and the photographs on the 
walls show conclusively the good work he has done. As representing him. it is not for me to 
speak of his life and of his work, but I may be permitted to say at this time that he has Iieen 
known for years throughout Canada as one of our most eminent architects, and I believe him 
to be well worthy of the great honour which you have bestowed upon him. I notice in the 
copy which has been given to me of your Eules and Eegulations that the Eoyal Gold Hedal 
IS conferred annually on some distinguished architect who has designed or executed a building 
of high merit. Now, Sir, this applies properly to Hr. Darling ; and I would go further and say 
that some of his work has been very brilliant. Ottawa is the seat of the Canadian Government, 
and our Houses of Parliament are situated there. Across the Ottawa river is the manufacturing 
City of Hull. It has for a long time been the wish of many of us living in Ottawa to have a well- 
considered plan to work to, as years go on ; and by arrangement with the Councils of these 
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tivo cities the Dominion Government appointed, two years ago, a small C( nmission to prepare a plan 
of these cities and their surroundings, which we hope will be found worthy if the Capital of the great 
Dominion of Canada. This plan will be used in improving and beautifyin^' the city as it grows, and 
will prevent the difficulties which arise in every city where there is no such plan. Two years ago, at 
the request of the Prime Minister, Sir Eobert Borden, I undertook to arrange jr this Commission ; and 
it was my privilege at that time to offer a place on this very small Commissii.o to Mr. Frank Darling, 
of Toronto, as representing the profession of architecture. I mention this, r, merely to show that 
your opinion of ilr. Frank Darling's ability is shared by those of us at hoi i who know him best. 
This, Sir, as you have said, is the first time that this signal honour has gone o any of the Overseas 
Dominions — and I say advisedly that it is a signal honour to be received from such an Institute as 
this, the oldest and most influential of any association of architects in the vorld. We Canadians 
appi'eciate this kindly recognition of the art of architecture in our Overseas Dominions. It is a com- 
pliment to the profession, and is a compliment to the Dominion of Canada — in fact, to the whole of 
Greater Britain, of which Canada is proud to be a part. In conclusion, I can only say that you have 
chosen a proper person to receive your Gold Medal, because I know that he has always worthily 
upheld the dignity of your profession. I receive this Gold Medal on his behalf with much pleasure, and 
I shall transmit it to him with the kind words with which you closed your address, Mr. President ; 
and, on his behalf, I can only add that we appreciate exceedingly your kindly recognition. 

Mr. EEGINALD BLOMFIELD, E.A., Past Pres’uhnt, BoijaJ Gold Msdallisl 1913 : Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honour of proposing a vote of thanks to Sir George Perley, who 
has been so good as to come here to-night. We should have liked to have met our old friend Mr. 
Darling, and renewed our acquaintance with a very genial and humorous personality. I only learned 
from our President to-night, for the first time, that Mr. Darling was a pupil of that well-know architect, 
Mr. George Edmund Street, and of that excellent man, my uncle, Sir Arthur Blomfield. The circum- 
stances of Mr. Darling's absence has this- advantage, that Sir George Perley was able to say several 
things about him which Mr. Darling could not have said for himself. And. also, we have the honour 
of seeing Sir George Perley present with us to-night, and of making in some degree acquaintance with 
him. I need not say anything about the personal qualities of Sir George, for they are well known : 
his energy, his ability, his force of character — qualities that have brought him to the distinguished 
position which he now occupies. I also gather from what Sir George has just said that he has liimself 
taken a very active part in the promotion of the art in which we are most interested. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, while we welcome Sir George here to-night for himself, we also welcome him as the 
representative of that great Dominion across the seas. All of us in the Old Country have recognised 
for many years the extraordinary capacity and force of character, the ability, the quickness to seize 
the essential point, shown by the Canadian people ; Ihe amazing progress they have made in all 
directions ; their courage, their intelligence, their readiness to learn where their own experience was 
wanting. And we have an example of these qualities in the fact to which Sir George referred, this 
matter of the town planning of Ottawa, and the great competition for the new Parliament House. 
There the Canadian Government showed that, as in everything they do, they are searching for big 
ideals ; they did not limit themselves to any local considerations ; they threw it open. Of course we 
know there are great opportunities in front of Canada in the development of architecture, and we all 
here shall watch it with the keenest sympathy. But I must say I feel with our President to-night 
that at this moment, with sterner issues in front of us. the Arts recede into the background. Me 
citizens of the British Empire are all of us face to face with the gravest peril that we have ever been 
exposed to in the history of our race. I need not dwell on our losses and our sufferings, and the greater 
losses and the greater sufferings that we have yet to contemplate ; they are known to us all. But in 
this terrible time there is one gi'eat thint; we have done : we have learned to know ourselves, and we 
have learned to know each other. I think that in the whole history of the British Empire there has 
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been nothing finer than the response of the children to the needs of the Mother Country. I feel, Sir, 
so much in sympathy with what you said, that I am afraid I shall be using some of your terms, but 
I hope you will excuse me. I think there is nothing finer than the rally of Canada, of Australia, and 
of Xew Zealand, of South Africa, of India, and every quarter of the globe which flies the Union .Jack ; 
and there is no more imperishable exploit in this war than the stand of the Canadians at Neuve 
Chapelle, and the landing of the Australians and New Zealanders at Gallipoli. These are things that 
hind people together for eternity. ^Ye may, when peace returns, have our little misunderstandings : 
when things go easily, relations often quarr el ; but we shall never forget that we all stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the crisis of our fortunes. There is one particular thing which has occurred to me iii regard 
to Canada : that if the majority of the population of that great Dominion are our own immediate 
kinsmen, the other part of them descend directly from our splendid Ally, the heroic and unconquerable 
Trench. This Gold Medal that has been presented by his Majesty the King on the recommendation of 
this Institute is not only a mark of our recognition of the admirable quality of Mr. Frank Darhng's 
work ; it is also a symbol of the unity of the British Empire. Mr. Frank Darling, as the President 
pointed out, is the first of our architects from across the seas who has received this Gold Medal ; I feel 
very confident that he Avill not be the last. I have very great pleasure in proposing a unanimous vote 
of thanks to Sir George Perley for coming here to-night, for representing Mr. Frank Darling, and also 
for representing our kinsmen across the seas, now dearer to us than ever. 

The Hon. WILLIAM PHILIP SCHBEINEK, C.M.G., High Commissioner in London for South 
Africa, in seconding the vote of thanks, said : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I think, after- 
listening to the eloquent and interesting speech which we have just heard from Mr. Blomfield, that 
there is very little for me to say by way of seconding the motion — except, perhaps, to say that those 
are my sentiments. They are so admirably expressed that I might sit down perhaps with saying that. 
But I think my friend Sir George Perley deserves from me a special reference as the youngest in London 
of the High Commissioners of Dominions. We are all glad to know Sir George Perley as a colleague. 
^^'e are four of us here, and I would say that an aspect of the present critical time — and I think I may 
speak for all of us — is that we are brought very much more closely together. That is something which 
may be of interest even to j'ou in this country. There are many ways in which Ave help each other, 
and many ways in Avhich we can help each other. We can, in sympathy toAvards each other and 
toAvards the needs of our respective Dominions, do very much, in our small sphere here, to bring closer 
together the bonds Avhich unite the Empire, bonds Avhich I am conAunced the War, contrary to the 
ill-formed opinion to the contrary, aaIII only strengthen and draw more really tight, because of the 
trouble and adversity through which, in our respective spheres, Ave are all passsing. I share very much 
in those expressions Avhich have been uttered relatiA C to the grand performances of the Canadian forces 
and the Australian and XeAV Zealand forces on this side of the Avater. It is very natural that Ave should 
all of us be equally proud of those performances ; and I do feel that the fact that the Avork of my felloAv- 
countrymen in South Africa is not done so much in the eye of day is the only reason Avhy it is not more 
noted than it perhaps deserves to be. It has been a very gallant endurance. We have not, up to date, 
been able to come exactly to close grips Avith the antagonist in any great measure. The returns of 
casualties alone may seem very small Avhen they are perused in association with that sad but great roll 
of honour of Avhich the people of Canada, Ncav Zealand, and Australia may Avell be proud. But 
although death has not been so rife, there has been a great deal of daring and endurance going on in a 
country which, let me remind you, is about as large as Germany in Europe, and a country in Avhich the 
needs of life have to be carried Avith you almost entirely ; in Avhich the Avater, small in quantity Avhen 
you come to it, has to be suspected because it is probably poisoned ; and in Avhich you have to be 
accustomed to a diet of sand and flies, mixed Avith bully-beef— Avhen you can get the bully-beef, Avhich 
is only noAV and then. I can assure you that our men do not complain of Avhat they are going through, 
and of the many long marches and the many hardships ; they are proud and happy to do their best. 

3 H 
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What a good many proliably do grumble at that they cannot get going in another way, in the manner 
they anticipated. But even that, perhaps, may be satisfied before very long. We do know this, and 
I have said it on another occasion, that it is not a completed conquest when you have captured the 
capital of any country ; when you capture that, you may or may not have completed the conquest of 
the country. We have had experiences of that even in South Africa, and it may still be a long road 
to Tipperary, even after you have captured Dulilin. I should say we may hope, before long — I should 
put it as within another fortnight — to have news of achievements vhich will be more actually, to my 
thinking, South African than carrying out the brilliant feat of capturing Wyndhoek without tiring a 
shot. I do not belittle that achievement, I extol it ; it is the result of good generalship to have secured 
that position, where we anticipated a bigger contest, ivithout having a pitched battle. I do not feel 
inchned to predict, but I should not be surprised if there was something in the nature of a very big scrap 
before long, because there is a large force of the enemy in that country which is quite unaccounted for. 
I have only thrown that in because the mover of the resolution has left me so httle to say about my 
friend Sir George Perley that I have had to diverge on to another Hne, and I am extremely glad to have 
been present on this occasion and to share in the hospitahty of your Institute. It is indeed an honour 
that one of the sons of Greater Britain has this night acliieved. I do not think there is a single small 
thought in connection with that ; we are as proud of the success of Mr. Frank Darhng as if he had been 
a South African. We are grateful for it, and I assure you we are grateful in the true sense of the term, 
for it has been well said that gratitude is a lively sense of favours to come. And I may say this. Sir, that 
the art which you represent in tiiis great country is an art which is eminently necessary in the younger 
countries ; it might even be said it is far more important in the younger countries that there should 
be great attention paid to buildings than in the older country of England, where you have so much 
beauty already established that you architectural artists might almost all emigrate in order to make 
more handsome the buildings where we dwell. But amongst us in every country there are those who 
lift up the lamp and keep it burning. And we have in South Africa — and there are representatives of 
South Africa not far from me — those who deserve in the highest degree the encomiums which could 
be passed upon the greatest artists in architecture. I associate myself most heartily with the vote of 
thanks to Sir (ieorge Perley ; and I hope this presentation of His Majesty's Medal outside the limits of 
the United Kingdom may be the forerunner of similar occasions when, on their merits, men of the 
Empire may show themselves nearly, if lud tjuite, as good us those of this great little island. 

Sir GEOKGE PERLEY, responding to the vote, which was carried by acclamation : Mr. Presi- 
dent. Ladies, and Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to say how thoroughly I appreciate the way in 
which this vote of thanks has been moved and seconded, and its flattering reception by you. I take it 
as a compliment to the Dominion of Ganada. rather than to myself personally, and as such I thank you 
most heartily. It is a great pleasure to come to a bountiful repast such as we have had this evening, and 
to a meeting of this kind in the midst of this terrible war. to give us a chance to think of some other 
things. A’our influential Institute has done a great deal to build up the profession of architecture, and 
to make it one that produces the best results. But I And. on enijuiry, that it is doing its dutv in other 
directions, and I am informed that 1,500 architects are with the Colours. To mv mind, those figures, 
for a profession of limited numbers, speak volumes. Now, Sir, Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Schreiner spoke 
of the art of architecture in the Dominions. M'e are doing our best everywhere. It is true we hope, 
before long, to have some splendid new additional Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. For that purpose 
we called for competitive plans last year from the whole of the British Empire. And the Dominion 
Government — of which I am here as a member — under Sir Robert Borden, has the intention, the hope, 
of putting up some new buildings in Ottawa which will be as fine as — I can hardly sav finer than — those 
which we have at present, and which those of you who have visited Canada I am sure have enjoyed 
seeing. It is true that in our Dominions over-seas we are occujiied in developing our great natural 
resources, and doing our best to make those Itominions into good British countries ; that is the work 
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which we have in hand at present : so that we are not able to give as much time to arts like architecture 
as we hope to do in the future. But I want to say to you, Mr. President, that in our material work of 
prosperity we do not forget altogether other and higher things. We have in Canada — and, I take it, in 
all the other Dominions also — a splendid system of education, schools and colleges of the best. And T 
wish to tell you that, travelling through the Canadian Xorth-West, for instance, in a new country, 
where towns grow up like mushrooms in a night almost, one of the things which struck me most forcibly 
was that the people there think of the education of their children from the very beginning. And in 
those little towns, one of the first buildings of any size that they erect is a schoolhouse. In other words, 
although we are occupied in developing our natural resources, in making a new country and a new 
nation, at the same time we do not forget these other matters, and our children are taught that there 
are greater and higher things than mere money-making. The result of this, Sir, has been shown con- 
clusively in this war, because all the Dominions over-seas have come forward to do their share in fighting 
the common enemy. We are of the British Empire, we are part of it ; we are in this war because the 
British Empire is attacked. We have not come to render assistance to the Mother Country. She needs 
no assistance ; but we want to do our fair share in fighting our own battles. Therefore we are here ; 
therefore we are sending our men, the best that we have, to fight the common enemy, for the purpose of 
preserving and handing down to our children the rights, the liberties and the privileges which have 
been handed on to us as the common heritage of all Anglo-Saxon peoples. We reahse, Mr. President, 
that these are all at stake. We have no love for German militarism, nor do we propose to come under 
its authority, either now or at any future time. In this struggle, Sir, the two races in Canada, the two 
pioneer races with which the Dominion of Canada is peopled, have joined hands under the Union Jack to 
fight with you ; and we shall keep that fight up. Sir, until the enemy is defeated. All sections of the 
Empire have done well, but I wish to say, with reference to South Africa, that it is true, as Mr. Schreiner 
has said, that their work is not in evidence in the papers as is the work of the soldiers from other parts 
of the Empire ; but they have got the harder battle, I take it ; and I believe that in the history of this 
war the figure of Louis Botha will stand as one of the most heroic of them all. (Cheers.) In conclusion, 
let me say. as Mr. Blomfield has already said, that it is most appropriate that this Medal should go 
over-seas at this particular time. We accept it as another proof that we are all united, and are becoming 
a closer family than anyone would have expected twelve months ago. Out of this terrible war, I take 
it, good will come, for the Kaiser is helping to consolidate the British Empire. (Cheers.) 


The Bight Hon. Earl Grey, formerly Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada, who 
had accepted the Council’s invitation to attend the Meeting and receive the Medal on Mr. Darling s 
behalf, was unable to be jjreseiit, and sent the following letter, addressed to the President ; — 

Hoivick, Lesbury, Northumberland : Wh June 1915. 

Dear ,Sir, — I deeply regret that I am not well enough to enable me to keep my engagement with 
you on June 21st. I greatly appreciated the honour conferred upon me by the Boyal Institute of 
Architects in inviting me to make the presentation to Mr. Darling of the Boyal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of architecture which has been awarded to him by the order of His Majesty. 

It was with a feeling of real and peculiar pleasure that I learnt so high a distinction had been won 
by a Canadian, and I had looked forward to being the piB ileged medium through whom the envied 
recognition of the Sovereign should be bestowed upon a gifted son of Canada, whose achievements have 
won distinction for the Dominion as well as honour for himself. 

Begretting that I cannot attend at the presentation ceremony on Monday next, I remain, with 
an expression of my high re.spect for the Boyal Institute of British Architects, 

Amours very sincerely, 

GBEY. 
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JOHN MACVICAE ANDERSON: 

An Appreciation. 

Ill the late J. Macvicar Anderson the Institute has 
lost one of its oldest and staunchest members. Born 
in 1834, elected an Associate in 1864, and Fellow four 
years later, he came on to the Council in 1874, and 
retired after his Presidentship in 1894. 

Of the members on the Council when Mac\'icar 
Anderson joined none now survive. Sir Gilbert 
Scott was President ; H. Currey, John Gibson and 
G. Vulliamy were Vice-Presidents; and F. P. Cockerell 
Honorary Secretary. In 1881 he was himself elected 
Honorary Secretary, an office he held to the great 
advantage of the Institute until 1889. He made an 
ideal Honorary Secretary — conciliatory, firm, punctual 
and accessible, he soon won the respect and confidence 
of all ; during his term of office he reconstructed the 
upper portion of the Institute premises and designed 
the Meeting Room (now a Reading Room) on the 
first floor, one of the pleasantest rooms for the purpose 
imaginable, and for his seiAices he declined to receive 
any remuneration. 

During this time he supported the new Charter 
gi\’ing increased power to the Associates ; he also 
strongly supported ilr. Arthur Cates in his strenuous 
battles for a compulsory e.xamination for the Asso- 
ciateship, and \’igorously opposed suggestions for the 
statutory registration of members of the profession. 
In the controversy of " Architecture, a Profession or 
an Art ” he was fond of saying Architecture is a Pro- 
fession " and an Art, " not " or an Art. " He held the 
highest ideals for his Profession and for the Art of 
Architecture, and acted up to them without fear and 
without reproach. He was entirely opposed to the 
principle of competition, and considered it lowering 
and degrading to the Art : he was himself invited by 
the Government to submit a design in the limited 
competition for the e.xtension of the South Kensington 
Museum, but declined on principle, though he told 
me at the time he realised that this would probably 
shut him out from similar Government work in the 
future — as in fact I think it did ; but having once 
marked out a course for himself as the right one, he 
never wavered, he was a most dependable man. 
Nevertheless he acted as Assessor in several important 
competitions. 

On his resignation as Honorary Secretary in 1889 
he became a Vice-President, and paid me the compli- 
ment of nominating me as Honorary Secretarv. 
advising me in his kindly, almost fatherly way, to 
accept it, which I did. 

About this time he warmly supported the then 
President, Alfred AVaterhouse, in his attempt to 
purchase the galleries of 9 Conduit Street, and nearly 
succeeded, but the scheme was in the end upset bv a 
few members who thought the Institute could not 
afford it, and the galleries were let to a firm of auc- 
tioneers and estate agents, a mistake that later on cost 
the Institute many thousands of pounds. The shares 


in the Architectural Union Company, which he pur- 
chased at the time for the above purpose, he sub- 
sequently presented to the Institute for the promotion 
of architectural education. He always looked forward 
to the time when the Institute and the Architectural 
Association might be finally housed under one roof, 
but this was not to be. 

In 1891 he was by general consent elected President, 
an office he held for three years with great distinction. 
As was expected of him in this position, he displayed 
all the rare qualities he possessed; he met the numerous 
difficulties the Institute encountered with unwavering 
courage and calm, and by his grasp of facts and 
details and his clear arrangement of them he infallibly 
carried the meeting with him. His Addresses were 
fearless and just ; he belonged to no party, and per- 
sonalities were unknown to him. Though dignified 
in demeanour, he was naturall}' a very modest and 
retiring man, and amdhing in the nature of adver- 
tising he abhorred. He was given to hospitality, and 
entertained freely in his private house in Stratton 
Street in a charming and unostentatious way, gracious- 
ly assisted by Mrs. Anderson and family, and many 
were the distinguished people in other walks of life to 
be met there. 

He was largely consulted by indi\-idual members 
of the profession on points of professional honour and 
etiquette, and never failed to hold up a very high 
standard of conduct to all who came to him, a standard 
he fully maintained in his own practice, where he was 
equally trusted by the many clients of high rank 
amongst whom he practised, and by the great banking 
and insurance offices of the City who also largely 
employed him. A list of his buildings, which were 
many and important, has already been published, 
and a critical review of them is not within the purview 
of the.se few scattered and personal notes, but I may 
be perhaps permitted to say that his buildings w^ere 
all marked by care and refinement, and he deviated 
little from the manner in which he set out, a manner 
w'hich would certainly have met with more profes- 
sional recognition had it not been overshadowed at 
the time by the strong passions and feefings of the 
Gothic Revivalists of his earlier years. He lived, 
however, to see the principles of design on which he set 
out very generally recognised as sound ones. He was 
the architect of works of such varied character as his 
own church of S. Columba in Pont Street, Messrs. 
Coutts’ bank, the enlargement of the Junior Carlton 
Club, of Christie’s Auction Room, Powerscourt Castle, 
and the restoration of the Church of S.-Mary-le-Strand, 
in which he took much interest, and a great many 
others which need not lie mentioned here. 

On his retirement as President his portrait was 
painted by Charles Furse, wUo w'as not well at the time, 
and required many sittings ; when it was finished Mr. 
Anderson told me he show'ed it to him, asking his 
opinion of it, and while he was examining it the 
painter exclaimed. " Oh, I see you don't like it,” and 
taking up hi.s palette knife, scraped it right dow'ii so 
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that it had to be entirely repainted, a serious tax in 
sittings to a busy man, but which he uncomplainingly 
gave. This portrait was oversubscribed for by 
members of the Institute, a somewhat unusual occur- 
rence, and the balance was expended on a piece of 
plate with a suitable inscription and informally pre- 
sented to him at Stratton Street, a little incident that 
gave him, I think, sincere pleasure. 

After his Presidency he still came to the Institute 
meetings on important occasions, and was ever ready 
to support his successors in that honourable position ; 
he attended Mr. Blomfield’s dinner to the Council 
so lately as last year, when he told me somewhat 
pathetically there was hardly anyone there he knew, 
but he retained his keen interest in the Institute to the 
end. 

Last year he quietly celebrated his golden wedding 
with his family in Scotland, and passed away quite 
painlessly after a month’s illness on June 9th last in 
Ids eighty-first year. He has left behind him a high 
example of integrity and uprightness. After his own 
family his great interests, I think, were his Church, 
of which he was Senior Elder, Architecture and the 
Institute. 

Throughout he wore the white flower of a blameless 
life, and both in mind and character and personal 
appearance he was in every way essentially a gentle- 
man. What more can or need be said ! 

Aston M'ebb [E.]. 

2lst June 1915. 


CHARLES EDWARD MALLOWS. 

■■ He worked to the very last — just as he would have 
wished.” This excerpt from a letter that now lies 
before me has reference to the painfully sudden death 
of my old friend and fellow- worker, Charles Edward 
Mallows. That it would have been his earnest desire 
to fulfil the common destiny of man whilst his great 
powers of design and draughtsmanship remained un- 
impaired, whilst his perennially youthful enthusiasm 
for a beloved art had suffered no diminution from 
the stress and disappointments incidental to many 
years of architectural work, and, above all, after his 
artistic judgment had become thoroughly matured 
and reliable, those who knew Mallows will readily 
endorse. 

But for these very reasons the death of so great an 
artist is as serious a loss to the world of art as is the 
sad and unexpected passing of a charming and mag- 
netic personality to his intimate friends. 

In the architectural profession Mallows held, and 
held rightly, a very prominent position. To his great 
credit, be it said, the pre-eminence thus attained was 
due less to the fact that he possessed a natural faculty 
or genius for his chosen profession than to his in- 
veterate habits of constant study and hard work. 
And it is a matter of common knowledge in the pro- 
fe.ssion that very few prominent living architects have 


been less favoured by fortune, or have received less 
assistance from extraneous influences exercised on 
their behalf by highly placed friends. 

Articled in 1879 for a term of three years to Mr. F. T. 
Mercer, architect, of Bedford, at the expiration of his 
pupilage Mallows worked from 1882-5 in the offices of 
Iflr. H. H. Bridgman, Messrs. Salamans & Wornum, 
and Messrs. Wallace & Flockhart. He appears to 
have commenced independent practice in 1886, in 
which year, in conjunction with Mr. F. W. Lacey [F.], 
he designed and carried out a considerable amount of 
work at Brentford and other parts of Middlesex, 
including a post office, four wayside inns, and several 
dwelling houses. Prior to the completion of these 
works Mallows was commissioned by The Century 
Magazine to prepare a series of drawings illustrating 
the cathedrals of England and France, and from 
1886-91, six months of each year were devoted to 
travelhng and sketching in the two countries. Already 
a prizeman of the Royal Academy, Mallows won in 
1889 the Pugin silver medal and travelling student- 
ship of the R.I.B.A., and the brilhant nature of the 
numerous drawings that resulted from this tour will 
long be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to see them. If my recollection is reliable, 
the series included a remarkably fine pencil drawing 
of the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral and an equally 
well rendered pen-and-ink sketch of the tower and 
spire of Trinity Church, Coventry — one of the well 
known “ three tall spires ” of that ancient city. In 
1895 Mallows met with his first success in an important 
competition, when his drawings, prepared in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Quick and Messrs. Brewill and Baily, 
were awarded the first premium in the competition for 
new municipal buildings at Coventry. So far as I 
remember the dominant idea embodied in the success- 
ful design, and verj’ effectively worked out, was that 
the extensive group of new buildings proposed to be 
built should be made to harmonise, architecturally, 
with the adjoining interesting example, dating from 
the fourteenth century, of English municipal enter- 
prise known as St. Alary’s Hall. During his partner- 
ship with Mr. Grocock, of Bedford, the work carried 
out by the firm included the Y.AI.C.A. buildings at 
Bedford, and as a result of success in the competition 
for the buildings, new science and art schools at 
Newark-on-Trent. Alessrs. Mallows and Grocock 
were also the architects of All Saints Schools and St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bedford, and of some alterations, 
including a new clock tower, to St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury. In addition, plans were prepared for the 
improvement of Dalham Hall, Suffolk, and additions 
carried out at Warwick Castle for the Countess of 
Warwick. 

In 1903 the design submitted by Alessrs. Russell, 
Cooper and Davis, and Alallows received the fii'st 
premium in the competition for the extension of 
the Town Hall at Hull, and two or three years later 
Alallows prepared, in collaboration with Air. Lacey, an 
exceedingly well planned and able design, of a moun- 
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mental character, for an extensive block of municipal 
buildings, including a large town hall and law courts, 
for the Corporation of Bournemouth. 

Recent domestic work carried out by Mallows was 
of an extensive and varied character, ranging from 
large country mansions, such as those at Tirley 
Garth and Tarporley, Cheshire, to some labourers’ 
cottages at Brickenden, Herts. The architectural 
attractions of many of his houses, both large and 
small, are greatly enhanced by the charming treatment 
of the adjoining grounds and gardens, some of which, 
owing to the carefully thought out planning and to 
the care bestowed by the architect upon every detail, 
are masterly examples of the garden-maker’s art. 
Other picturesque examples of domestic architecture 
that owe their being to the facile pencil and creative 
genius of Charles Edward Mallows are to be found in 
various parts of Norfolk, Kent, Sussex, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Cornwall, Cheshire, Somersetshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Bedfordshire. Always keenly in- 
terested in any scheme for adding to the attractive- 
ness of London, a few years ago, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Speaight, Mallows prepared a very interesting 
design for the improvement of St. James's Park and 
the Horse Guards' Parade, and last year he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a fine water-colour drawing, 
illustrating a well-considered scheme for the embel- 
lishment of the south side of the Thames by means of a 
stately embankment. 

Joining the R.I.B.A. as a Fellow in 1900, Mallows 
became a member of the council a few years later, and 
he also served for some time on the Prizes and Student- 
>hips Registration and other committees. That his 
literary gifts were of no mean order is shown by the 
excellent quality of hi.s contributions on architecture, 
gardening, etc., to the Studio, the Architectural Revieir, 
the Architects and Builders' Journal, and other cognate 
publications ; the interest of the literary work being 
usually greatly increased by well-rendered illustra- 
ti(Uis drawn by his own hand. 

Owing to the hopelessly inadequate and chaotic- 
state of architectural education in this countrv some 
thirty years ago, Mallows'.s powers of design were not 
fully developed until he had been in practice for a 
considerable time. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
for any man to free himself altogether later in life 
from the pernicious and soul destroying effects of 
false doctrines inculcated in his youth. " Ruskin savs 
this — therefore it is so,” is a sample of the illogical 
teaching my friend and I received. In the face of 
disabilities engendered by this brilliant method of 
instruction is it at all remarkable that the artistic- 
output of those who had the misfortune to acquire 
their architectural education under it should be 
uncertain and restricted ? Had his intense devotion 
to art — his genius — his amazing energy — been rightly 
directed from the very first day he entered an archi- 
tect’s office, who shall say that JIallows would not 
have gained a reputation world-wide and imperish- 
able 1 ^ 


As it is, his premature death is little short of a 
disastrous blow to the younger members of the 
architectural profession, inasmuch as he had the rare 
gift, as it seemed intuitively, of directing the energies 
and talents of those who came under his influence 
into the right channels ; of teaching them to use their 
critical faculties to the avoidance of unprofitable 
labour and architectural pitfalls, and of enabling 
them to discriminate between true art and its counter- 
feit presentment. 

Alfred \V. S. Cross [F.]. 


KEVIEWS. 

CITY PLANNING IN AMERICA. 

Proceedings of the Si-i-th Notional Conference on Citij Planniiii/, 
Toronto. 25-21 May VSU. So. jBosiore 1914 [University 
Press, Cambridge, U.iS.J.] 

The first Town Planning Congress ever held in 
Canada was opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
in May last year. 

Toronto in May 1914 seems now a far cry, but this 
volume recalls one of the most interesting meetings it 
has been one’s pleasure to attend, though differing in 
many ways from the point of view of similar confer- 
ences here. In Canada they say that any town with 
over 500 inhabitants calls itself a city," and nearly 
every city was represented. True it is that the word 
" town planning ” is hardly understood in America, 
but ■■ city planning ” implies all that we in England 
mean by town planning, and at the same time some- 
how conveys that subtle sense of city pride which is 
becoming so marked a feature of the modern American 
city. 

Conferences are of most service in consolidating and 
bringing into line the views of those taking part in 
them, but, apart from this side, they have frequently a 
real practical value also. The members of the Toronto 
Conference had mostly travelled long distances and 
came fiom all parts of Canada and the States, and Mr. 
Olmsted, the Chairman, in referring to the stimulating 
effect of such a conference, told an amusing story of a 
friend of his who was removing his familv- goods and 
livestock to a new estabhshment at some considerable 
distance, which, amongst other things, neces.sitated 
packing a number of hens into a removal van. As soon 
a.s the van started the cackling of the hens made it 
evident that the journey stimulated very considerably 
their powers of debate, but it did not end here, for 
when the door was opened later on, the floor of the van 
was found to be literally paved with eggs. The moral 
was obv'ious, and the Chairman's story was greeted 
with rounds of applause. 

After the address of welcome by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Chairman of the 
Conservation Commission of Canada, gave an interest- 
ing resume of the position city planning has attained. 
In the United States there is not as yet any federal 
or state co-operation in the affairs of city planning. 
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The constructive planning has been left to the indi- 
vidual cities, and the same has hitherto been the case 
with Canada. Some four or five years ago, however, 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation was formed 
with a view of conserving the natural products of the 
Dominion, such as minerals and forests, and at the 
same time increasing the productiDty of fisheries and 
agricultural lands. The Commission has, however, 
considerably extended its scope by attention to such 
subjects as housing and town planning, and, since the 
Conference, has obtained the valuable services — ^in 
a consultative capacity — of Mr. Thomas Adams, 
whose services in connection with town planning 
under our own Local Government Board, and as first 
President of the Town Planning Institute, are so well 
known. 

Town planning legislation already exists in the Pro- 
vinces of Ontario (for towns of 50,000 people), Alberta, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, and a draft Town Plan- 
ning Act for the whole Dominion of Canada is already 
in course of preparation. 

Canadian Conditions, 

As the Hon. Clifford Sifton well said, there is in 
Canada to-day perhaps the greatest field in the world 
for a successful combat with the evils which town plan- 
ning and housing are intended to overcome. In almost 
every other country development has reached a stage 
which has resulted in the growth of very large cities 
containing great numbers of people packed together 
under most unhealthy and insanitary conditions. 
These are not necessarily slums, but rather those 
highly congested districts, such as whole areas of New 
4 ork, where, during certain months, life is hardly bear- 
able, and where health and physique steadily deterio- 
rate. 

There has been tremendous development in Cana- 
dian cities in the past few years, and although for the 
moment a halt has been called, it is probably but the 
preliminary to still further expansion m the near 
future. 

Large and costly public buildings and business pre- 
mise.s have been erected in almost a lavish way, but 
Mr. Sifton says, in a striking passage : 

Along.sidc thi.“ ostentatious, not to say extravagant, e.xpcndi- 
tiire, there i.s an increasing mass of ])overty and destitution. 
W hen (.'anada had a population of only two and a half millionp, 
and was admittedly poor and insigiiitieant, there was not 
real want ; no one was hungry, no one was hoiis(*less, and 
Cl line w a> veiy rare. Xow' we see eight millions of people, or 
tluTeabouts ; we have great railways, w’e have great accumu- 
lation'. of Wealth, hut we are beginning to see slums, congested 
distrifts. and the ever-widening division between wealth 
and jioverty wliich marks the beginning ot the growth of a 
proletai lat. 

Compare the L^nited States, which is aggressively 
protectionist, and which is only 140 years old, with 
free trade England, where the conditions are the 
residt of the play of social forces that have been going 
on for centuries. Both of them exhibit in almost 
equal degree, allowing for a difference in natural cir- 


cumstances, the evils of which we complain. It is a 
composite problem and requires a composite answer ; 
hut a part, and a most important part, of the answer 
is to be found in a rational adoption of town planning. 

Mr. F. L. Olmsted pointed out that in Canada it 
was possible to deal with the larger problems of city 
planning in a direct, straightforward manner, without 
the legal embarrassments which were met with in the 
D'nited States on account of their written Constitution. 
These legal questions were constantly hampering im- 
portant projects in the States ; in Philadelphia, for 
instance, the proposed application of excess con- 
denmation ’’ to the laying out of the Fairmount Park- 
way had recently come to grief upon the rock of im- 
constitutionality, pending reference to the higher 
courts. 

AVater Fronts. 

An interesting paper was contributed by Mr. R. S. 
Gourlay on the subject of the Toronto Harbour and 
AVaterfront Improvements, now in course of develop- 
ment at a cost of .§17,000,000. 

A waterfi’ont either to the sea or to a river or lake 
is of untold value for any city, and the pity is that so 
many of the finest natural sites the world over have 
been marred in the making. There is hardly a water- 
front anywhere which has not been more or less 
spoiled, and the existing front at Toronto is no excep- 
tion, the larger proportion being still in private owner- 
ship. There is enormous traffic on these vast inland 
seas, and the Toronto Harbour Commissioners have 
set to work to provide an immense harbour 2i miles 
wide and 21 miles long, with boulevard and playground 
facilities for many miles along the lake front, at the 
same time reclaiming something like a thousand acres 
to the east of the town for industrial and commercial 
purposes. 

The present harbour in front of the commercial part 
of the city has no through street from east to west, and 
it is propo.«cd to construct a new thoroughfare 130 feet 
wide connected with modern concrete docks and 
streets running north for the full length of this arcci. 
The railways at present occupying the greater part of 
the lake front are, with the full approval of the com- 
panies concerned, to be placed on a viaduct south of 
this new street, thus setting free something hke 180 
acres of land in the very heart of the city, which will 
form a very valuable asset for the scheme. On the 
reclaimed land east of the harbour some 30 miles of 
streets and 30 miles of railway sidings are to be 
formed. The necessarv financial arrangements are 
being made by means of forty-year bonds guaranteed 
bv the city. The Harbour Commission consists of five 
members — three of whom are appointed by the city 
and two by the Government. 

A criticism which might be made of the scheme, 
however, is that it has, like so many dock schemes, 
been treated as a separate unit. The industrial de- 
velopment to the east of the town will undoubtedly 
lead to a very great increase in land values in the 
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adjoining land immediately beliind, and no provision 
is, apparently, made either for town planning this area 
or for the betterment to he shared by the town. In 
Kansas City practically the total value of the exten- 
sive park system has been assessed back upon the 
adjoining property, and several speakers suggested 
that this method of special assessment was capable of 
considerable extension with a view to the relief of the 
financial burdens on the city. No power at present 
exists in Canada for absorbing " unearned increment ” 
of this character, but it is understood that provision 
is being made for this purpose in the draft Act now 
under consideration. 

An even more important point is that architectural 
considerations should enter into every scheme of this 
kind. Too often, both in the colonies and at home, pro- 
posals are brought forward, excellent in their way from 
the engineering and financial aspects — good sound 
business “ propositions ’’—but entirely lacking in 
architectural conception, and frequently without even 
a thought of architectural control. This financial and 
business aspect of city planning in America was 
strongly brought out in the succeeding Papers. 

Loans and Finance. 

ilr. Andrew W. Crawford, of Philadelphia, dealt with 
the subject of raising loans by the issue of municipal 
bonds, which in America are customarily for periods of 
thirty years or fifty years. He made an interesting 
suggestion that in the issue of such municipal loan 
stock it should be possible to have a very small sinking 
fund charge to commence with, gradually increasing 
annually with the growth of population. In fifty 
years’ time many of our towns will with normal growth 
have nearly four times their present population, and 
outlying parks, for instance, which with us to-day are 
somewhat of a luxury, will then be indispensable to 
their urban neighbourhoods. The desirabihty for 
some system of graded sinking-fund charges of this 
kind is specially emphasised in several of the American 
States, where the borrowing powers of many of the 
cities are strictly limited by the State constitutions. 
The limit varies from State to State. In Philadelphia 
the limitation is 7 per cent, on the assessment value, 
but it was stated by Mr. John Nolen in the course of 
the discussion that the municipal borrowing powers 
under the constitution of some States are as low as 
21 per cent, of this amount, and in other States as high 
a.s 25 per cent. 

Kecoup.ment of Cost. 

American practice, as laid down by Mr. Crawtord, is 
in favour of the adoption in the case of internal citv 
improvements of the system of " excess condemna- 
tion,” which is merely the European method of pur- 
chasing an area in excess of that needed for the im- 
provement and selling the surplus land at its enhanced 
value, a principle which, it will be remembered, has 
already been adopted by the London County Council 


in the Aldwych and Kingsway improvements. In 
undeveloped districts, however, Mr. Crawford ex- 
pressed the opinion that some system of assessment 
for benefits or betterment is the method which should 
be adopted ; frequently a combination of the two 
methods will be advantageous, the property imme- 
diately abutting on the improvement being purchased 
outright and resold, and a special assessment made on 
the other properties in the neighbourhood which have 
been benefited. In the municipal construction of 
tube railways, or rapid transit fines, this principle is 
now being seriously considered. A recent Phila- 
delphia investigation confirmed the experience of New 
York City in this respect, by showing that a newly 
constructed tube railway of this kind so concentrated 
the normal general increase of the entire residential 
areas of the city within its own sphere as to cause an 
actual loss for six years in all the other residential 
areas not served by the railway, despite the erection of 
some 21,000 new houses in these other areas. 

In the case of parks this is even more strongly 
marked. “ During the sixteen years following the 
laying out of Central Park in New York the average 
increase in the value of property in the other parts of 
the city was about 100 per cent., while in the districts 
adjoining the new park the increase was approximately 
800 per cent.” Prompt expenditure is in this sense 
often the truest economy. 

Compare, for a moment, the value of property along 
the Thames Embankment with its value before the 
construction of that magnificent water-front — the 
actual cost of construction has been recouped many 
times over, in addition to the magnificent improve- 
ment secured. The improvement of river frontages is 
seizing public imagination in America, but not before 
it was needed. As Mr. Crawford put it : ” If beauty 
pays, how much does ugliness cost ? Do we realise how 
dearly we are paying every^ year for our investment in 
rectangular gridiron schemes of unattractive ness ? ’ 

Municipal Borrowings. 

Mr. John Nolen, of Boston, in emphasising the 
necessity for largely increased borrowing powers for 
American municipalities, said that it was preposterous 
that municipalities should be handicapped in carrying 
out large improvements with such a limited capital as 
they were at present allowed, compared with the 
capital for an ordinary commercial undeitaking, such 
as a bank or a railway. 

Historically it appears that this hard-and-fast 
limitation is due to the fact that fifty years ago many 
American cities aided the railways financially, and the 
various State Legislatures proceeded to make it almost 
impossible for the cities to engage in enterprises of this 
kind. The control exercised by our own Local Govern- 
ment Board is beneficent, compared with the constitu- 
tional disabilities of our American cousins. For 
Canadian cities there is at present no Local Govern- 
ment Board, and no limit has been imposed on 
municipal borrowing, with the re.sult that in some cases 
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there has been a tendency unduly to increase the city 
indebtedness. 

Against this point of view of raising capital by in- 
creasing the municipal indebtedness, Mr. E. S. Good- 
rich, of New York City, cited a case of a municipality 
of about 300,000 inhabitants which had decided to 
spend 81,000,000 a year in improvements. If fifty- 
year bonds were at once issued to the extent of 
816,000,000, that sum of a million dollars would all be 
spent in interest and sinking fund, together amoimting 
to about 6 per cent, per amium, and all the city would 
receive would be, say, sixteen improvements ; whereas, 
if that same amount of money were spent annually on 
actual improvement work, at the end of the period 
they would have fifty impro-cements for the same 
expenditure. 

City Planning Commissions. 

A report of the year’s progress in city planning was 
presented by the Secretary of the Conference, Mr. 
Elavell Shurtleli, of Boston. The remarkable feature 
was in the increased number and efficiency of the 
official planning commissions which had been insti- 
tuted. In 1907 Hartford, Connecticut, had the only 
official city planning commission in America. In 1913 
there were twenty-two such commissions, and in the 
last twelve months forty more had been added, and 
at least half as many more recommended by the 
various mayors for adoption. 

The Massachusetts Legislature in 1913 passed an 
Act making it compulsory in all cities and towns with 
a population of 10,000 and over to appoint a Town 
Planning Board. Pennsylvania has a similar Act for 
all cities under 100,000 people. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1912, is in the position of a Central Town 
Planning Board, and deserves much of the credit for 
forwarding the city planning movement in that State, 
with the result that there are now thirty TownPlanning 
Commis.sions in that State alone. 

It i.s curious, however, how much of this effort is 
directed to the idea of forming a "civic centre ” where 
all the city’s business can be focussed, and to the open- 
ing out of diagonal streets — such as the Fairmount 
Parkway in Philadelphia — across the rectangular 
pattern of the typical American town — an interesting 
commentary on the defects of the rectangular plan. 
Much useful w'ork has, however, been done in all 
directions ; the various City Planning Boards take into 
consideration not only the subject of new roads, but 
the regulation of tram routes and underground 
railway.s ; and in the case of New- York, the Heights of 
Buildings Commission has secured an amendment to 
the city charter, which gives the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment power to create districts with varying 
restrictions as to height of buildings and percentage 
of open space, and also to create residential districts 
from which industrial buildings will be excluded. 

In Chicago the Plan Commission has, after strenuous 
effort, succeeded in defeating a railway proposal which 


would have interfered seriously wdth the eventual 
carrying out of the Burnham plan for Chicago, an ideal 
kept steadily in vdew by the Commission. 

In Boston the City Planning Commission has 
recently issued a special report dealing with new 
thoroughfares and railway connections across the city 
from north to south. 

The growdng powers of these Commissions is exem- 
plified by an ordinance recently passed for the city of 
Cleveland, an extract from which is as follows : 

Hereafter no public building, harbour, bridge, viaduct, 
street fixture or other structure and appurtenance shall be 
located, constructed, erected, removed, relocated or altered 
until and unless such plan, design or location shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the Commission ; and no such 
work when completed shall be accepted by the City until and 
unless it shall have been approved by the Commission. 

Protection of Residential Districts. 

The police powers in nearly all American cities also 
afford an opportunity of excluding specified industries 
from any particular area for the promotion of public 
health or for the pubhc w^elfare,” but these powers 
cannot at present be stretched to include aesthetic 
considerations. In 1909 the first effort w'as made in 
California to exclude industries from certain estab- 
lished residential districts in the city of Los Angeles, 
followed the next year by the city of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Legislation giving powers to municipal authorities 
to prescribe districts exclusively residential was passed 
in 1913 in the State of New York for second-class 
cities, and for all cities of over 50,000 people in the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. As long 
ago as 1896 a somewhat similar law was passed for 
Nova Scotia. 

A feature of the New York law is the exclusion from 
strictly private residence districts of the huge multiple 
dwellings, such as tenement houses and apartment 
houses and hotels, which are so marked a feature of 
certain districts of New York. The Act is, however, 
not retrospective. In most of the other States the law 
simply permits differentiation between residential and 
industrial districts. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller, of New York, Secretary of the 
National Housing Association, whose knowledge of 
housing conditions in that city is unique, emphasises 
v'ery strongly the necessity for housing and city plan- 
ning to go hand in hand, and for the protection of 
residential districts by restrictions on industrial build- 
ings, &c. The overcrowding in the eastern portion 
of New York is well known ; statistics show that in 
1905 about one-sixth of the entire population of New 
York was living there in of its area, a density of 
over 1,000 people per acre being common. 

The provisions of the draft Town Planning Act for 
the Dominion of Canada afforded an opportuniti’ for 
a very lucid explanation of the English Act by Mr. 
Thomas Adams, followed by an interesting discussion 
on the applicability of the Garden City ideal to Canada 
and the United States. 

3 I 
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Rapid Transit. 

In America the question of rapid transit is every- 
where in the public mind ; and it is strange that in 
fireat Britain this side of tlie problem should so 
often be forgotten or receive so little attention. 
It is the primary function of the long-distance rail- 
way to connect the populous centre with the outside 
world ; the function of the tramway (or street -surface 
railroad) is that of distribution of population within 
limited areas, and as the population spreads, and dis- 
tances and time occupied in distribution become 
greater, it is obvious that a point is reached in the 
evolution of a city when some means of quicker and 
more rapid handling and distribution of passenger ser- 
vice becomes a vital necessity. This " transporta- 
tion service ’’ is reckoned part of the American city’s 
duty, and although the actual lines are in most cases 
worked by a company, the undertaking is in the first 
instance in most cases guaranteed and partly financed 
by the city. 

The tube railways and new electric lines will indu- 
bitably fix the centres of development in all the new 
suburban areas touched bv them ; thev accordingly 
form a very essential part of town planning, and their 
location should rightly be under the control of the 
proper town-planning authority. 

The general necessity is for rapid transit to and from 
the centre on radial lines, but there are many cases 
where, by reason of the amalgamation of outlying 
towns, business necessities or otherwise, some form of 
direct intercommunication is necessary, but the pro- 
jiortion of circumferential to radial traffic will gene- 
rally be small. 

Mr. John Vipond Davies, the New A'ork engineer, 
gives an interesting comparison of average speeds 
attainable under New York conditions : 

IStrect tiainway.s in congested distiiet.-;, average speed 
8 mile.-' an hour ; .street trainvvays in le.ss dense districts. 11 or 
12 miles an liour, but average speed will not exceed 9.1 mile.s 
an hour ; electric tramways on private tracks will average 
1 11)111 12 to 15 miles an hour ; elevated railroads (or subways), 
with static. n-i about 1.2(X) feet apart, will average about 15 
miles an hour ; expre.ss service, with stop.s about 2 miles apart, 
will average about 25 miles an hour ; steam railroads on 
“rapid transit " suburban service, with less frequent stop.-, 
will average from 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

The tendency of railway managers and public gene- 
rally IS to demand increased .speed and consequently 
longer distance.s between the stops, and this is a ten- 
dency which deserves every encouragement. In 
America it is found that there is a constant demand by 
'■ real estate promoters ” to ruin the entire high-speed 
express service by introducing frequent stops on ex- 
pre.ss lines, thereby to a large extent reducing the 
e.xpress ' non-stop ’ service to little better than is pro- 
vided by the local trains. With regard to gradient, it 
was stated in the discussion that electric motors 
easily carry a train up a grade of 4 to 41 per cent. (1 in 
2.3). ■ 

The relative costs of surface tramways, .subways, 
elevated and other railroads in the neighbourhood of 


New York are given by Mr. Davies as under, the 
amounts being reduced to English equivalents : 

Co&t per mile 

Tv'pss of structure for double tracks. of single track. 

Tramway in suburban distiicts, overhead system ... £5,(X)0 

,, ., eity streets, overhead system ... ... £8,4CK) 

„ „ underground .subway, New York ... £ 25,200 

., .. ,. „ Washington ... £9,700 

Elevated railroad ... ... from £25,000 to £35,000 

Railway in open cut ... ... ... ... ... £45,000 

„ on masonry \-iaduct ... ... ... ... £66, OCX) 

,, underground " .subway ” in wide streets ... £80,400 
,, ,, in narrow city streets £238,000 

Tube rail wav-s below water-level ... ... ...£540,000 

It will be seen from these figures that no city can 

afford the expense of running electric railways within 
walking distance of every part of its outljdng areas, 
and therefore in conjunction with the railway express 
service there must be run from the outlying stops 
either trams or motor omnibuses for distribution pur- 
poses. 

The tramway or street railway is almost universal in 
American cities, but an interesting discussion took 
place as to the possibility of utilising the motor ’bus 
to a greater extent, particularly under the difficult 
conditions of a Canadian winter. In New York theie 
are even now only about 100 motor ’buses, mainly 
operating along Fifth Avenue, as compared with con- 
siderably over 3,000 in London, operating in all direc- 
tions. London, therefore, has a very considerable 
lead in this respect. 

The general introduction of the motor ’bus would 
inevitably necessitate the improvement of the paving 
of the streets in New York and other cities, which at 
present, owing to the extensive use of street railways 
and overhead railways, are very largely neglected. In 
London one of the great advantages is the " flexibility” 
not only as to route, but on Sundays and holidays to 
be able to provide additional outlets in new directions. 

The regulation and direction of transit, whether by 
electric railway or by motor ’bus, is an integral part of 
city planning, and Mr. Geo. MoAneuy, the Vice-Mayor 
of New York, laid it down that the city should decide for 
itself where lines shall be laid or routes fixed, and lay 
them out according to its own logical development, 
and not merely for the purpose of earning monev ujion 
a commercial basis. During the last two years rapid 
transit railways, underground or elevated, have been 
built in New A"ork at a cost of £65,000,000, which 
would make a total investment in the city’s electric 
railways of £110,000,000. The city itself is under- 
taking the responsibihty for these new lines, and they 
are being planned, not merely as trunk lines through 
the town, but in two or three cases the lines are being 
taken far out into the suburban boroughs to the utmost 
limit of the city, crossing in some spots untouched 
fields. The actual operation of the lines is being 
leased to the electric railway companies, but the lines 
themselves and any required alterations or extensions 
are under the direct control of the citv. 

The tendency of transit schemes in the past has 
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been to increase the congestion of the business centres, 
and especially in sirch a tomi as New York, where the 
lower end of Manhattan Island has for many years 
been piled up higher and higher with commercial 
buildings of the skyscraper type. It has been calcu- 
lated that in the case of the Woolworth Building alone 
it would occupy the railway for twenty-two minutes 
to get the whole of its 10,000 tenants away from the 
nearest electric railway station, and still New York 
goes on building skyscrapers. The proper regulation 
of heights of buildings is, however, now within sight, 
and the new tunnels under the Hudson and the East 
Eiver will do much to distribute the growth laterally. 

Parks axd Playgrounds. 

So far it will be seen that the financial and engineer- 
ing sides of the problem are largely dominating the 
American mind, though health considerations (parks 
and playgrounds) are also asserting themselves. 

In many American and Colonial towns the play- 
ground is not necessarily attached to the school, as it is 
so often with us in England. The size and distribu- 
tion of playgrounds as apart from parks is, therefore, 
a subject which has been taken up scientifically and 
enthusiastically by American cities, and the Paper by 
Prof. Henry V. Hubbard, of Harvard, was a thought- 
ful contribution to the subject. His conclusions may 
be summarised as follows : 

Little children's playground.s s-hould be provided within a 
quarter mile of every house without the neee.ssity of crossing 


Vi ith the disappearance of the clearly defined pari.sh in the English 
sense there is in many .American cities a need felt for some local centre to 
serve asatiuelcus lor social woik where all the local activities can be 
combined; the term " neighbourhood eentro ” c.vpresses this idea. 


busy street.s, though in many cases it is desirable to provide 
a small playground within each block for children under six. 

Playfields have an average effective radius of half a mile, 
“ Neighbourhood centres.” * or recreation facilities, half a mile. 

Playing fields should be within a 5 cent tram ride (practi- 
cally equivalent to a penny tram ride). 

The theoretical distances are easy of appheation in 
a new town, but in a city with such congested areas 
and high land values as New York they are exceed- 
ingly difficult to apply, and a suggestion has even been 
seriously put forward that children’s playgrounds 
might be built five or six stories high with open sides. 
There would seem to be something very wrong with 
our cities though if their future citizens are to get their 
play from some such pitiful expedient in the way of 
roof gardens. 

Such, briefly, is a resume of the position of city 
planning in America as revealed by the Conference. 
It is instructive to note that not a minute of time was 
spent on the classical tradition, or the medieval pic- 
tm’esque city, or the hnes of architectural design, which 
have formed so large a part of our own Conferences, 
zEsthetic control was indeed touched upon, but the 
questions that had the foremost place were of loans 
and finance, constitutional and legal difficulties, 
transit facilities, and to some extent the provision of 
parks and playgrounds. It must be remembeied. 
however, that members and officials of municipal 
authorities had a large share, and that the architects 
had to confine themselves mainly to the administra- 
tive questions involved in the discussion of these 
matters. 

M'. R. D.avidge [4.]. 



View of a Chicago Suburban Street. 
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CHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Thirteenth List. 

Died of ICo««c?s. 

Horsfield, Johx Nixon [Associa/e, 1907], Lieu- 
tenant, R.N.V.E., “ Hawke ’’ Battalion Royal 
Naval Division. Died of wounds received 
during the operations in the Dardanelles. 

On War Service. 

The following is the Thirteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have enlisted for the 
AVar. the total to date being 41 Fellows, 292 Associates, 
139 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, 171 Students: 

Associates. 

Cullen. L). S. ; R.A..M.C. 

Emerson, Erne.st : 2ncl Lieut.. Royal Field Artillf-rv. 

Hall. E. Stanley : 2nd Lieut., 2/5th Bn. Roy. \Ve.st Surrey Reel. 
Heal. A. Victor : 1/1 Suffolk Veomanry. 

Hedlcy, Geo. E. : Canadian Field .\rtillery. 

Humphry, Francis J. : Royal Engineers. 

Mattheu.s, H. E. : 5tli Bn. Sherwood Fore.ster.s. 

Paterson. Claude : Royal Hants Regiment. 

Thomas. Noel : Royal Engineers. 

Licentiates. 

Barker, F. G. : Pioneer Bn., R.E. (Welsh Rigt.). 

Deacon. W. T. : R.E. (Cheshire^). 

Livesay, F. H, : Cajit. 6th Bn. Durham Light Infantry. 
Whitclaw, Cha.s. E. : Capt. 5th Bn. The Cameronian.s. 

.''TUDENTS. 

Bruce, J. C. C. : 2nd Lieut., Northumberland Die, Engineers. 
Jlaw, .Arthur R. ; 2nd Lieut.. 2/lOth Bn. Manchester Regt. 
Poley, A. E. : 28th Bn. County of London Regt. 

Stuart. A. D. : 2nd Lieut.. 10th Seaforth Highlanders. 

Taylor. J E. C. : 2nd Lieut.. 10th Bn. Manchester Regt. 
Young, C. J. Jl. : Royal Engineer.s. 

Young, G. C. : Cadet. R.M.C.. .Sandhurst. 

Members will be glad to hear that Lieut. Dalglie.sh [.1.]. 
who so miraculously escaped a mortal w ound while in charge 
of an advanced post on the Messines Ridge [see p. 396], but 
wa.s still so badly injured that he had to have his arm 
amputated, is making such good recovery that he has left the 
hospital at Boulogne, and wa.s able to visit the Institute a 
few days ago. 

The deepest sympathy is felt with Mr. Frank .Smith [-4.]. 
of the Borough Engineer s Office. Southend-on-.Sea, whose 
wife has died at the Victoria Hospital from injuries .sustained 
during the Zeppelin raid over .Southend on the night of the 
26th May. 


The Royal Gold Medal Night. 

A.s will be gathered from the speeches printed on the 
opening pages of this issue, last Monday’s meeting 
wore something of the air of a patriotic gathering, 
matters of art being relegated for the moment to the 
background. The meeting was a large and, as usual 
on Gold Aledal nights, a very representative one — 
representative in a fuller sense than usual. Prior to 
the meeting, the Council had entertained to dinner 
at the Trocadero the official representatives in London 
of various Overseas Dominions of the Empire, in- 
cluding Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G., High Commis- 
sioner for Canada ; the Hon. AA^. P. Schreiner, C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for South Africa ; and the Hon. T. 
Alackenzie, High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
Other guests were Sir Thomas AA'^. Holderness, 
K.C.S.L, Permanent Under Secretary of State at the 
India Office ; Air. AA"m. L. Griffith, Permanent Secretary 
to the High Commissioner for Canada ; Air. Donald 
Alacmaster, K.C., ALP., and Air. Joseph G. Colmer, 
C.AI.G. Past Gold Medallists present were Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A. [1896], Sir Aston AA^bb, K.C.V.O., 
C.B.. R.A. [1905], Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., R.A. 
[1910], Air. Basil Champneys [1912], and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A. [1913]. The Royal Academy was 
further represented by Sir AV. Goscombe John, R.A., 
and Air. Frank Dicksee, R.A. All these gentlemen 
came on afterwards to the meeting at Conduit Street. 
The sympathies of the audience were manifestly 
enlisted by the interesting personalities of the 
Canadian and South African speakers, and the many 
patriotic points made in their remarks were enthusi- 
a.stically applauded. 

The Architects’ Volunteer Corps. 

The work of the A\''ar Service Bureau organised by 
the Architectural Association has proved most 
valuable and effective, and their Recruiting Agency in 
Tufton Street has the recognition of the AA^ar Office. 
Between 750 and 800 men have passed through this 
Agency into the Regular Forces, and a considerable 
number have been enabled to join the Armv equipped 
with a useful knowledge of drill and military discipline. 
The proved usefulness of the Corps fully justifies an in- 
crease of its numbers, and to this end a new Company 
is being recruited, with headquarters at the Central 
Electric Supply Company's Generating Station, Lodge 
Road, St. John's AAood. Besides the Corps’ head- 
quarters in Tufton Street, local headquarters have 
been established at Dulwich College the Mercers' 
School, Holborn, and at the A. A. Sports Ground, 
Elstree. Drill centres are to be arranged for new 
platoons in localities convenient to members. The 
instruction given includes gymnastics, physical drill, 
and bayonet fighting ; squad and company drill ; mus- 
ketry instruction, firing on miniature range ; signal- 
ling and field engineering : cyclist, scout and ambu- 
lance work. AA’eek-end and other camps are held 
periodically, at which advanced practical training in 
military work is taken. The Field Engineering 
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Section recently erected a bridge 72 feet long in seven 
working hours. It is proposed to hold a camp under 
canvas at the end of July and beginning of August, 
at which combined training with other battalions of 
the Central London Regiment (Volunteers) and other 
corps will be held. The keenness and efficiency of 
every section of the Architects' Corps testify to the 
activity and unceasing efforts of its officers. Comman- 
dant Lieut. -Col. Warden, of the Indian Army (retired), 
Sub-Commandants C. Stanley Peach and Major Mon- 
son, Adjutant L. Rome Guthrie, and others. Re- 
cruits are urgently needed to make up gaps in the 
ranks caused by the passing of men into the Regular 
and Territorial Forces, and to carry on and extend 
the work of recruiting and training men for these 
Forces. Enrolment forms may be had on application 
to the Adjutant’s office, 10 Conduit Street, W. 

The National Road Conference and Exhibition, 1915. 

The National Road Conference and E.xhibition, 
organised by the County Councils Association, and 
now being held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, were formally opened by the Right Hon. 
Walter Long, M.P., President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, yesterday, the 25th inst., and will close 
on Thursday, 1st July. Conferences are to be held 
on the following subjects : — 

28th June. — “ The Use of Tar, Pitch, and Bitumen 
in the Construction and Maintenance of Roads, with 
special reference to the subject of Corrugations.’’ 

29th June. — " Heavy Traffic.” 

30th June. — “ The Classification "of Road.s.” 

1st July. — ■■ The Reconstruction of Roads in 
Belgium.” Paper by M. Henri Vandervin, Engineer- 
in-Chief, Direction des Ponts et Chaussees, Belgium. 

The Exhibition, open from 10 till 7, is largely on the 
lines of that held at the time of the London Inter- 
national Road Congress of 1913. The County Coun- 
cds Association issue a cordial invitation to members 
of the Institute to take part in the Conferences and 
to visit the Exhibition. 

The R.I.B.A. will be officially represented by Mr. 
Max Clarke [F.] and Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.]. 

(OKRESPONDENCE. 

Alien Enemy Members. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — It is announced in the current issue of the 
Journal that the Council have decided that the 
names of the German and Austrian Hon. Correspond- 
ing Members shall be deleted from the Kalendar. 

It is possible that expulsion would have been more 
to the minds of some, but there were difficulties in the 
way. Bye-laws 24 and 25 prevented such a step unless 
the ofiending members were given reasonable oppor- 
tunity to meet anv charge that might be made against 
them ; and even then the Council is not permitted to 
lake drastic action unless there is a majority of at 
least two-thirds. 


The Institute at its meeting on the 4th January 
last has already expressed itself against expulsion, and 
in view of the Bye-laws the fact that the majority was 
a narrow one is beside the point. 

Reprimand, suspension, or expulsion for Dr. Dorp- 
feld, Otto Wagner, and the rest was not possible — or, 
at anv rate, it would have given us too much trouble, 
consequently a milder but more questionable form of 
action has been adopted for teaching the enemy Hon 
Corresponding Members their place, and they are to 
be slighted by having their names deleted from the 
Kalendar : and this is done, if you please, behind 
their backs. Even the most miserable spy is not con- 
demned in law without full opportunity being given 
for him to make out his case ; we even help him to 
do so. The letter of Bye-laws 24 and 25, drawn 
especially to ensure fairness all round, has been 
adhered to, but the spirit has been violated. 

To use the word " delete ” instead of “ expel ” is 
merely to substitute a mild tweedledum for a strong 
tweedledee ; a difference not of kind but of degree. 

It is to be presumed that certain of us, remembering 
His Majesty’s most just action about the Garter 
Knights, have thought we would go and do likewise, 
and as a consequence have tumbled into the very 
commonplace pitfall of false analogy. 

The King expelled recreant Knights who were 
responsible directly for the Belgian abominations. M e 
have decided to delete from the Kalendar the names of 
architects who, for all we know to the contrary, have 
been protesting as far as possible against their nation's 
crimes. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that we are 
deleting the names of our enemies : the relationship 
is personal, not national ; individual, not representa- 
tive. We have invited certain German and Austrian 
architects to become our members, not because they 
are German or Austrian, or for the purpose of repre- 
.senting those countries, but because of the excellence 
of their own personal work for architecture and civili- 
sation. Until we are assured without doubt that they 
have become recreant by condoning the destruction of 
Belgian life and art we have no right to alter their 
status with us by a hair, much less to do so without 
hearing their defence. 

Surelv it is a poor, ungenerous thing that we have 
done, one of those small acts which will be found to 
be so pernicious in their cumulative effect when the 
time comes for the re-establishment of goodwill in 
Europe. — Yours faithfully, 

M". E. Yernon Crompton [F.J. 

The Evolution of the Architectural Competition. 

2.2nd Jiuic 1915 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — Can you afford a little space in the 
Journal for a word on the subject of Mr. Lan- 
chester’s interesting Paper on the above subject t I 
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have oravc doubts of the wisdom of Mr. Lanchester's 
susfiestioii to Buildinj; Committees of forming sub- 
etimmittees to consult with local experts to form a 
programme to be submitted to two independent archi- 
tects, and then constituting a jury of five. 

I would suggest that a better plan would be for the 
Building Committee to fix the accommodation, ap- 
proximate cost, and " all those matters that are pre- 
determined by force of circumstances,” and then hand 
over the whole matter to a single assessor (who 
should be guided by the principles set out in Mr. 
H. T. Hare's letter contributed to the discussion on 
Mr. Lanchester's Paper), and leave him alone. 

1 agree with Mj’. Lanchester that : 

(1) " The less imaginative man with a better train- 
ing in technique may be superior as a judge to the 
greater artist.'" 

(2) '■ The adjudication of competitive designs 
should not be entirely in the hands of the older men." 

(3) ■■ "With a good programme no further (piestions 
should be needed.” 

(4) " I wish I could take the optimistic view of the 
President that ' the head and shoulders ‘ best plan 
would always come out on top however adjudicated. 
I should feel happier in my mind if I could think 
that." 

IMr. Cros.s. in the discussion, referred to the system 
by which designs might be asses.sed by the competi- 
tors. It would be an interesting experiment for the 
K.I.B..\. to institute a competition on these lines, at 
the sanu' time ap[)ointing a single as.ses.sor and a jury 
of assessors. 

In conclusion, 1 think that in all ca.ses of com])eti- 
tions the demands upon the competitors should be as 
small as is consistent with a clear indication of inten- 
tion.— h’aithfully yours. 

JoH.x E. Yerbtry, fjicrntiatc. 

The War and the Craftsman. 

To the Editor. JOUE.NAL R.I.B..\.. — 

Sir. — The clarion call of .tiars drowns the gentler 
pleading of the Arts. It is not given to us all to 
emulate the e.xample of men like Benvenuto Cellini, to 
lay down the chisel and take up the sword ; manv of 
us are ])ast our fighting days and can only look on and 
wait with wistful memories of vanished vouth. 

Every dav it becomes more difficult to find work 
foi' the men engaged m the industiial arts. It is jiar- 
ticiilarlv hard on those skilled workers who. too old or 
unfitted for service to tin' State, are called ujion to 
bear such a verv large share in the catastrophe of war. 
The juactice of their craft demands ju’ospenty ami 
jcace. All this is now swept aside, and these men 
are faced with the [iractical ce.s.sation of their work 
combined with the greatly increased cost of living. 

What can be done to help them f Think what the 
carveis of England have done in the past, how the 
history of the nation is writti'ii on the walls of her 
mansions and churches in stone and wood, the poetrv 


of the dead singing through the ages. How proud we 
have all been when we have seen these past records of 
the carver's chisel. Is there not some little debt that 
the people owe to those craftsmen and their des- 
cendants ? 

Many schemes are formulated to help those who 
suffer by the war, but, as often happens, there are 
always some whom neither philanthropy nor charity 
can reach, men who silently bear the full burden of 
affliction without the power of appeal. Can nothing 
be done to stimulate once more the demand for the 
work of such men 1 It is not charity these men ask 
for, it is work, which can only be obtained by the 
co-operation of those who understand and sympathise 
with the traditions of the Crafts. — Yours truly, 

W. Aumoxier. 


OBITUARY. 

The late Joseph Arthur Reeve. 

The profession has lost one of its able exponents by 
the death of Jo.seph Arthur Reeve, which took place 
on the 10th May. Born in 1850 and educated in 
E.xeter, Mr. Reeve was articled to Mr. E. J. Tarver, 
and afterwards entered the office of the late William 
Burges. While with Mr. Burges he was commissioned 
to make a careful survey of the ruins of Fountains 
Abbey for the Marquis of Bute, and the result of his 
labours was published in his Monograph on Fountains 
Abheg, a work which i.s a monument of patient indus- 
try, the exact po.sition of each stone being accurately 
recorded, and the volume being embellished with 
delicate sketches of his idea.s as to the original condi- 
tion of the building. Work soon came to him when he 
commenced practice about forty }'ears ago, and was of 
very varied character. 

Among his chief buildings may be mentioned St. 
Boniface Missionary College, M’arminster ; the fine 
church of St. Mark. Salisbury, now approaching com- 
pletion ; Archbishop Temple’s Boys' School and 
Master's House in Lambeth : Pepys House, West- 
minster ; a .school house at Uppingham ; the chancel 
at Chi'ist Church, Chelsea ; chancel and reredos, St. 
.Rarnabas, Addison Road ; the chancel of M idmer- 
pool Church ; St. .Vnne's Church. Roath. Cardiff. 

IMr. Reeve had considerable e.xperience in the 
restoration of old churches, his principle in such work 
being to retain as much as pos.sible of the ancient work 
and to make good defects in a thoroughly sound maii- 
n<'r. The following are some of the buildings en- 
trusted to his care : churches at Ramsbury, Reden- 
hall, Welborne. East Dereham. Cawston, Mattishall, 
Waltham Abbey, Leverington. Ellingham, Luton, 
Clifte, Chilham, Dartmouth ; the Bishop's Palace at 
Salisbury, and a Canon's residence at Ely. 

Mr. Reeve took a keen intere.st in colour decoration. 
Examples of his work in this direction may be seen at 
St. .John s. Truro ; St .lohn's, Ho.xtoa ; St. Andrew s, 
Westminster ; St. Stephen's, Westminster, and Luton 
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Parish Church. Screens, altars, and reredoses were 
frequently placed in his hands : the work in St. 
Edmund's Chapel, Ely Cathedral, Addington Church, 
St. Saviour’s, Westgate-on-Sea, St. Aiidre%v’s Home, 
Folkestone, Lambeth Parish Church, and Eamsbury 
being typical examples. In addition to these he de- 
signed a vast amount of church furniture and needle- 
work, all of which shows careful thought and refine- 
ment of detail. Many churchyard and other memorials 
were carried out by him, some of the more notable 
being : the memorial to five archbishops at Adding- 
ton ; a chiu-chyard memorial at Hayes ; the 
Hambro ” Monument in Milton Abbey ; memorial 
to Archbishop and Mrs. Magee at Peterborough ; the 
"Thring” Memorial Cross at Uppingham; the 
" Wordsworth ” Cross at Britford, near Salisbury. 
Cue very interesting piece of work is the marble 
Font Grave ” in Lambeth Parish Church in memory 
of Archbishoj) Benson. Other e.xamples of his skill 
are shown in the beautiful pastoral staff in sculptured 
ivory enriched with jewels which was executed for the 
late Bishop of Salisbury ; a staff for the Bishop of 
Edinburgh in carved oak, and another in bass wood 
richly decorated and gilded for the Bishop of Xorwich. 

The whole of Mr. Reeve’s work shows great care and 
attention to detail ; he considered no trouble too 
great to arrive at what he felt was the best residt, and 
Consequently his work bears the stamp of his own 
personality. A man of unassuming manner and high 
ideals, he never sought publicity, but he has left 
behind him some examples of his art which will be 
Worthy memorials of a refined and artistic mind. 

W. J. WiL.SDON, Liceiiiiafe. 

Robert Fellowes Chisholm, F.S.A., who died on the 
28th May in his seventy-sixth year, was elected a 
Fellow in 1871, and was placed on the list of Retired 
Fellows in 1912. The greater part of his profe.ssional 
life was .spent in India, where he held for many 
years the post of Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. He was responsible for a group of 
buildings of the Madras University, and a distinction 
he much prized was the Fellowship conferred upon 
him by the Univeisity. His most important work in 
India was the Baroda Palace, the town residence of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. The building covers an area 
of some 60,000 superficial feet, and is said to have 
been the most costly structure erected by a private 
individual during the nineteenth century. Other 
important works were the New College at Baroda, the 
Museum and Pavilion, Baroda ; Bombay Municipal 
Offices, &c. During visits to England he read the 
following Papers before the Institute : " Teroomal 
Naik’s Palace, Madura ” [Tr.\xsactioxs R.I.B.A. 
1876-77. p. 1.69] ; “ New College for the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, with Notes on Style and Domical Construc- 
tion in India ” [Tkaxs.vctioxs R.I.B.A. 1882-83, 
}»■ 141] ; Baroda Palace " and " Some Piinciples of 
Domical Construction ’ [Journal, 28th May and 
11th June 1896], On his retirement from India, 


Mr. Chisholm gave up practice, and was placed on the 
List of Retired Fellows in 1900. After two years, 
however, he returned to professional life and resumed 
his Fellowship, practising in John Street, Adelphi. 
His chief work at this time was the Church of the 
Christian Scientists in "VVilbraham Place, Sloane 
Street. He also prepared a design for an Indian 
Museum suggested for erection in Belvedere Road, 
Southwark. He rejoined the ranks of Retired 
Fellows in 1912, and spent the remainder of his days 
at Southsea. 

William Lovell Mason, of Ambleside [Fellow, 1896], 
who was killed in a motor-cycling accident on the 
28th May, in his fifty-first year, served his articles 
with Mr. George H. Bibby, of Manchester, and was 
afterwards an improver in the office of Mr. Paul 
Ogden [F.]. He began practice in partnership with 
his father in 188.5, and was responsible for numerous 
residential buildings and business premise.s in Amble- 
side. He was manager for the Stock Ghyll Park Com- 
mittee, surveyor for the Greenbank Estate, and had 
carried out important sewage works for the Ambleside 
Local Board. He was a water-colour artist of excep- 
tional ability, and was widely known as an expert in 
forestry. 


MINUTES. XTI. 

At the Sixteenth General .Meeting (Ordinary) of tlie Se.ssion 
1914-15. held Monday. 21st June 1915, at 8.30 ]j.in. — Pre- 
.sent ; Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. Prenident, in the Ciiair ; 
39 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council). 28 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 membci-s of the Council). 8 Licentiates, 
5 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors — the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 7th .June 1915. having been published in tlie 
.Jc.iUKN'rL. wciv taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary liaving announced the decease of John 
Macvicar Anderson. Fn-il and referred to his many' 

.SCI vices to the Institute, it was 

Resoi.ved, that the Institute do rccoid on the Minutes of 
this Meeting it-- grateful appreciation of the eminent 
•services rendered to the Institute by its late esteemed 
Fellow and Past President, .John Macvicar .Anderson, 
and an expression of deep regret at the loss it has suf- 
fered by his death ; and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed on behalf of the Institute 
to his widow and family. 

The Hon. 8eeretary also announced the detease of Ur. 
William Robert Ware, Hoh. Coirt^xponrlinr/ Mi inb'r. Boston, 
L'.iS..A., and a vote of syunpathy and condolence was passed 
to his nearest relatives. 

The decease was further announced of IVilliam Robert 
Osborne and Samuel Cooper Stephens, Lirentmtes. 

The following membei-s attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Pmsident ; 
Horace Porter, Frank Peck, and Edward Arthur Hunt, 
FeUou'S, and Maurice Tobias, Ln'fintiate. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Frank Uarling of Toronto. 

Sir George Perlcy, K.C.M.G.. High Commissioner for 
Canada, received the Medal on Mr. Uarling's behalf, and, 
having read a cablegram from .Mr. Uarling e.xpressing appre- 
ciation of the honour and regret at his inability- to be jiresent 
to receive it in jierson. Sir George made some remarks upon 
the high merit of Mr. Uarling's works and ujioii his worthines-. 
generally to ivc«-ive the distinction conferred upon him. 

Upon the motion of .Mr. Reginald Blomtield. R..A., Past 
Presidvnt, secondetl by the Hon. W. P. Selireiner, C.M.G., 
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High Commissioner for South Africa, a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Sir Geoige Perley for his kindnc^'^ 
in attending the Meeting. 

Sir George Perley having addressed the Meeting in reply. 
the proceedings terminated, and the fleeting rose at 9.50 p.m. 


THE EXAHIXATIUNS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Designs. 

Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND .4DDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in ivhich the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45'^ in hue, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a char, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject XXll. 

(a) The Entrance Facade to a Tcbe Railway 
Station in a Main Thoroughfare. The total width of 
the facade available for both approaches and exits to be 
40 feet. The upper part is to be let off as olHces with 
se[)arate entrance and staircase. 

Drawings. — A plan to -J-inch scale, shewing the airange- 
ment of booking offices, &c., and an elevation and section 
of the fagade to i-inch scale. 

(b) X Co-operative Stokes in a small village of 3C0 
inhabitants, to be managed by a resident salesman. The 
shop, to be built on the south side of the callage streit. 
should be portioned off into grocerit>s, provisions, and 
dra|)ery — the latter w ith a top light. There should be con- 
siderable .storeroom accommodation in connection. The 
salesman to have a living-room, kitchen and usual offices, 
three bedrooms and bathroom. 

Materials. — Brick and tiles, with rough-cast if desired. 

Site. — A corner site with chief frontage 54 feet to main 
road, and a small lane at the side. 

Drawings. — Plans of each floor, one section and two 
elevations, with one detail, |-inch scale, of portion of front 
elevation. 

Subject XXIII. 

(а) A .School Chapel to accommodate 250. of w horn 150 
are boys. Gallery at west end for organ and choir. Vestre 
for clerg\- and choir. Entrance ijorch. or narthex. with 
wav up to gallery. Screen under gallery shutting off 
entrance from chapel 

Drawings. — Plan and two elevations to J-inch scale, 
cross section and one bay longitudinal section to A-inch 
scale. 

(б) A Doctor s House (detached), to be built in .stone 
on a corner site, say, 80 feet by 2C0 feet, in the main road 
of a provincial town, such as Stamford. 


Arconiinodation . — Separate entrance for patients ; con- 
sulting and w'aiting rooms near the kitchen part of the 
house. Front and back stairs. Good drawing-room and 
dining-room, five ordinary bedrooms, with one dressing 
and two bathrooms, and usual offices ; one bedroom for a 
resident patient, with bathroom adjoining, and small bed- 
room for nurse. A study or morning-room is optional. 
The house is to be set back from the road on both frontages. 
A small garage without living accommodation is desired. 

Drawings. — J-inoh plans and two elevations and one 
section and a small block plan. 

Subject XXIV. 

(a) The accompanying plan shows a large house built in 
1810, standing 110 feet back from a main road now much 
used by motor traffic. The owner is greatly inconvenienced 
by noise and dust, and desires to enclose his forecourt in 
order to shut off these nuisances as far as possible. He has 
need of a studio for wood and metal work, an orangery for 
winter storage of shrubs, a loggia overlooking the garden, 
and a garage. A turning circle 70 feet in diameter must 
be allowed for motor-cars. .Shew- how' his requirements may 
be best attained. The site falls 3 feet towards the south. 

Drawings. — Plan, elevations and sections J- inch- 1 foot. 
Details, A inch-1 foot. 



ih) A Group of Residential Fl.ats standing on an 
o|)en site arranged round a quadrangle which is 150 feet 
square. The buildings to be in two stories, and the flats 
generally to contain living-room, small kitchen and larder, 
two or three bedrooms, w.c. and bathroom. There is to 
be an arrangement of a central dining-room and kitchen. 
&c., with accommodation for servants to attend to this 
(kqiartnient, and also to give a limited amount of service in 
the flat.s. 

Drawings. — Plans, elevation and section to ^‘g-inch scab , 
and A-inch detail of main entrance to quadrangle. 


Dates for Suhnti.ssion of Designs in 1915-1916. 


Subject XXII. 

United Kingdom 31.st .iiia 
.rohanncsbuig 31st Oct. 

.Mellamuic 30th Xov. 

.'Sydney 30th Xov. 

Toronto 30th Sept. 


Subject XXIII. Subject XXIV. 
31st ( let. 31st Dec. 

31.st Dec. 28th Feb. 

31bt .Jan. 31st Mai. 

31st Jan. 31st Mar. 

30th Xov. 31st Jan. 




ARCHITECTURE AND EFFICIENCY.* 

By W. S. PuRCHO^^, M.A. [A.], Lecturer in Architecture at the University of Sheffield. 

I T is perhaps somewhat difficult at a time like the present for architects to think calmly and quietly 
about architecture, yet, when we remember that in times of peace and prosperity we have little 
time for such thought, it may be that those of us who for some reason or other are unable to 
take up military duties, and because of the War are less busy than usual, may do some little service 
for the art we love by thinking about it ; thinking first of the works of the great periods of the 
past and of the lessons which may be learnt from them, and then thinking of p)’esent-day movements 
in architecture to see whether we can separate the good from the bad in them. In speaking this 
evening on “ Architecture and Efficiency ” I do not, however, propose to deal other than indirectly 
with recent architecture. 

In studying the works of architecture of the past, one is driven to the conclusion that, while there 
is much that we see and reahse, there is also a certain amount which seems to have escaped us. The 
famous Greek temples, for instance, are seen to possess great beauty of proportion and remarkable 
refinement of detail. We may go further, and see how from humbler efforts the masterpiece was 
gradually evolved, or, looking still more closely into Greek architecture, we discover that what are 
apparently straight lines are really remarkably delicate curves, curves which we are told look 
straighter than straight lines would. 

Having learnt so much, and possibly a little more, about Greek architecture, we then proceed 
to incorporate as many features from the Parthenon, or perhaps the Erechtheion, into our design 
for a pork-butcher's shop, a cinema theatre, or a church in Hanbridge ; which goes to show that we 
have not realised that the Parthenon was a remarkably efficient solution of a definite problem. 

About 440 years b.c. a temple was required on the Athenian Acropohs. It was to be used for a 
definite purpose, it was to be built of a beautiful material. Some of the greatest artists the world 
has known were available, and long experience had shown how best the requirements could be ful- 
filled, and what could be done with such a material in such a climate. The result was the Parthenon. 
Are we really so foolish as to think that were those artists with us here to-day, with our knowledge 
plus their own art, they would try with our materials and in our climate to make a building for some 
modem purpose look as much like the Parthenon as possible ? 

* This Ifc-tiire was originally given m the Firth Hall of tlie modilied so as to he soiiieH hat less uiisuitahle for a professional 
I'niver-ity of Sheffield as one of a series of public lectures (-re audience, and read to the Birmingham Architectural As-ocia- 
•lorRNAL. 31st Jan. 1914. p. 202). It wa.s after\tard.s .slightly tion, on 8th Jamnry 1915. 
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Let US now glance for a moment or two at some of the wonderful buildings of the Eonians, 
buildings which all who know them rightly admire for their grandeur. First we will consider the 
rectangular temple at Ximes, one of the finest and best preserved of its type. With the exception 
of certain modifications, made for reasons which need not be discussed here, this and many similar 
Roman temples follow closely on Greek precedent. 

But the Romans required several types of buildings for which Greek methods would not answer ; 
in the Colosseum, for instance, we may note that, while columns and entablatures are still used, they 
are now subsidiary to the pier and arch constructional scheme ; in the great halls of the Basihca of 
Constantine and the various baths in which large areas of uninterrupted floor space were required, 
massive fire-resisting groined vaults, with windows introduced above the springing level, took the 
place of the timber roofs used in earlier days ; while the Pantheon, a great building with an internal 
diameter of 142| feet, was covered by a vast dome with a light-giving central opening. 

Greek planning, like Greek construction, was a comparatively simple matter ;. the Roman archi- 
tect had to strike out on fresh lines when he planned such a building as the Baths of Caracalla ; 
while a ghmpse at the plan of the Roman fora is sufficient to convince one that the skill in planning 
possessed by the Roman designers was not limited to single buildings, but extended to the efficient 
grouping of many. 

What, then, is the great lesson taught by Roman architecture ? Is it not that for new problems 
new solutions are required ') 

The text-books tell us how the orders used by the Romans differ from those used b}' the Greeks, 
the Roman Doric column being 8 diameters high, while the Greek one is but 51, that the Romans 
“ invented ” the Tuscan and Composite orders, and so on. We spend much time in studying the 
differences between Greek and Roman mouldings and ornament ; in comparatively rare cases we 
may even study from drawings a complete Roman building or two ; but have we really got hold 
of the fundamental lesson taught by Roman architecture — new problems need new solutions ? 
For often it is in the use of features modelled on the Greek that Roman architecture is weakest ; the 
columns and entablatures, the metopes and triglyphs are sometimes unreal compared with the arch, the 
vault and the dome. 

Byzantine architecture gave us wondrously delicate carving and beautiful mosaics, but these 
are trilles compaied with its gift of the pendentive, a new solution for a new problem, the supporting 
of a dome on a siiuare plan. Ihe Basilica of Constantine with its groined vault was a great step, 
but 8anta 8ophia, Constantinople, while similar in plan to the Basihca, is enchanted poetry companal 
to the dull prose of tiie latter, not so much because of marble and mosaic, but rather because of its 
windowed dome, (jver 100 leet in diametei’, magically poised on pendentives high over its centre, 
and so giving a culminating point to the interior. 

In the cathedrals of the iliddle Ages we quite rightly atlmire the beautiful ornament, the stained 
glass, the charming lines of the window tracery, the glorious sculptures of such buildings as Eheims 
and Amiens, and the daring with which the lofty vault of Beauvais was poised on slender supports, 
but I think we do not realise, or only dimly realise, the struggle towards perfect efficiency that was 
taking place when these buildings were being erected, the attempt to make the very best building for 
the definite purpcjse t(r which the structure would ultimately be put. We rarely see the deeper beauty 
which lies beneath the surface. 

Towards the end of the Roman period columns isere used as supports for arches, as, for instance, 
m the Palace of Diocletian, at Spalato. The It,arly Christian builders, who had to solve the interesting 
problem of rapidly proiiding inexpensive buildings for large congregations, used Roman columns 
with lintels, or in some cases, following the Spalato precedent, arches, to support clerestory walls 
on wdiich rested timber roofs, the dosseret being in many cases introduced between the column and 
arch so that a somewhat thicker wall could be supported. In some Romanes. jue and Early Clothic 
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buildings this use of the column supporting the arch is continued, while in others the support is based 
on the more customarj' type of pier -with half-column m front, while the Gothic capital was gradually 
evolved from the Roman Corinthian capital plus the dosseret. 

The Early Christian churches, with their long rows of columns and their timber roofs, were far 
from being entirely satisfactory, and the builders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries strove to 
produce something more efficient. They took the general scheme of the Basilican church, welded 
to it the Byzantine centralised plan, and then endeavoured to make the whole building fire-resisting. 
In carrying out these ideas numerous difficulties were encountered, and one by one surmounted, 
until at last, with a beauty clear-cut and complete as that of a Greek temple, the Early Gothic 
cathedral was produced. 

Let us glance for a moment at one or two stages in this development. A hall covered wdth a 
ribbed barrel vault, supported by a barrel- vaulted passage on each side, had been built by the Romans 
at Niines, and a number of early Romanesque churches in the south of France were constructed 
with barrel-vaulted naves supported by half-barrel vaults over the aisles, as in the church of S. Sernin, 
Toulouse. This method of construction allow^ed but little light to enter the upper part of the nave. 
The attempt was therefore made, as in the church of S. Etieime, Nevers, to balance the barrel vault 
on a clerestory, but, while this example still remains, many others must have collapsed. Making the 
barrel vault pointed, as at Beaune, instead of semicircular, considerably reduced the thrust, but the 
thrust was still difficult to resist, as it was continuous along the whole length of the vault, and applied 
at the top of the clerestory, and the latter had to be kept below the sprmging of the vault. 

These difficulties appear to have been realised at Tournus, where a remarkably interesting 
experiment was tried. The barrel vaults instead of going along the church went across it, and were 
supported on arches which brought the thrust quite low down, and at the same time this scheme 
allowed windows to reach up to the liighest point of the imderside of the vault. 

Elsewhere, as in the nave of Vezelay, it was found, as the Romans had found long before, that 
a groined vault allowed of a lofty light and at the .same time brought the thrust low down and at 
definite points, and so the niediiuval builders tried various methods of constructing groined vaults 
with semicircular arches. Even over a square vaulting bay this led to difficulties ; hence the use 
of the sexpartite vault and the fomi used at the Abbaye-aux-Dames, Caen, in which the subsidiary 
cross-rib carries a vertical wall ; but in vaulting the irregular spaces round the apse these difficulties 
were far greater, leading, for one thing, to the use of excessively stilted arches on the shortest sjran. 

It was then discovered that all these difficulties disappeared with the use of the pointed arch. 
M e are told to-day that this is an ugly device, and it was possibly thought an ugly device in the 
closing years of the twelfth century, for a new form is almost always considered ugly. It was, however, 
more suitable for the work required, more efficient ; and so those who loved the old more than the 
new, not because it was better, but merely because it was older, had to give way. as they always 
will have to give way. 

Some remarkably interesting problems had also to be worked out in comiection with the sup- 
porting of these vaults. The barrel vaults over the early naves required half-barrel vaults over the 
aisles, and they also required thick w alls, but the groined vaults brought their loads down on definite 
points, so that continuous thick walls w^ere no longer useful, support bemg better given by boldly 
projeeting buttresses and by flying buttresses carrying the thrusts over the aisles, the wnll spaces 
between the buttresses becoming a glazed screen, even the triforium being glazed in some instances. 
How fascinating becomes the history of architectural development wdien we think less of trifles and 
mote of essentials, when we think more of the struggle towards efficiency ! 

I have spoken of Roman planning, and we hear much of this now'adays, but the fine mamrer 
in which the mediieval builder solved the new problems w'hich arose in the planning of his churches 
deserves to be remembered. The simpler plans of the earlier churches were not suitable for the needs 
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of his time, and he did not hesitate to strike out boldly on new lines. Surely the plans of the great 
churches at Bourges and Le Mans are fine examples of efficiency in architecture ! 

If, leaving the works of the Middle Ages, we pass on to the study of the buildings erected at a time 
when the thoughts of artists were turned to the glories of ancient Eonie, we shall find that these 
buildings are not great in proportion to the extent to which they resemble the earher masterpieces. 
One of the finest of all fagades is that of the Eiccardi Palace in Florence. A^et here the orders are not 
used ; while in that of the Farnese Palace in Eome the orders play quite an insignificant part. The 
Late Eenaissance Santa Maria della Salute m Venice is not beautiful because parts of it are based on 
classic precedent, but rather because it is a successful solution of an interesting problem, the 
proper connecting of an octagonal drum supporting a dome to the outer wall of an aisle which 
surrounds it. 

Gothic art had a much stronger hold in France than in Italy, but the French nobles fighting in 
Italy towards the end of the fifteenth century brought back in their minds the glories of the new 
movement — which was, incidentally, a better way of treating the architecture of an enemy than that 
of wanton destruction. The result was the architecture of Francois I., a virile combination of Late 
French Gothic and the new ideas from Italy, a style which may not receive official sanction at the 
present time, but from which useful lessons can nevertheless be learnt. For during this period the 
French declined to sacrifice convenience to external effect, the general treatment of the exterior being 
invariably the natural result of the requirements of the building ; the steep roofs and great dormers 
and chimneys are retained, while the details, far from being slavish copies of classic models, are full of 
freshness and life. 

A time followed in France, as it followed elsewhere, during which it would seem that certain forms 
became fashionable ; not, indeed, because they were particularly suitable for the purpose to which they 
were put, but because there was excellent precedent for them ; and so we find, for example, steep roofs 
with Hat pediments built in front of them. The fiat pediment had been used by the ancients, and so 
was thought a good thing in itself. Buildings had therefore to be made to tit in with the fiat pediment, 
though the French designer has never really liked to abandon his steep roofs. So that while there is 
much that we can learn of quiet dignity, stateliness and repose from the Later Eenaissance in 
Trance, there is also something which we can learn from it to avoid. 

It was an architecture of rules and regulations, and, as there are always those who wsh to break 
away from the formalities of life, so there were those who sought to break away from the bonds of 
authority in architecture, to cast away all precedent, and to start afresh. It was a foolish effort ; for, 
while precedent is a bad master, it is an excellent servant. But it must be said for the French that 
even in doing this foolish thing they did it far better than it has ever been done elsewhere, and most 
countries have tried their hands at it at one time or another. 

Let us return for a moment to the more stately work of th(,‘ Later Trench Eenaissance, and read 
in it another le'-on. one we may 3\ell take to heart ; for at this time a great step forward was taken 
towards the makinu. not so much of efficient single buildings, but of efficient uroups of buildings, even 
efficient cities. 

I’he germ of this movement in France may be found at a very early date, and, while naturally some 
of the finest examples of its influence are to be found in the capital, its effect on many of the larger 
towns and cities of T'rance is well i.3orthy of careful study. 

In Paris one naturally turns to the Place de la Concorde, with the bridge on the south leading to 
the Chamlier (jf Deputies, on the east the Louvre, on the west the Champs Elysws leading to the Arc 
de LEtoile, and on the north the Eue Eoyale leading to the Madeleine; while the view of the Pantheon at 
the end of the Eue Soufflot, or of Lea Invalides. upon which several road> converge. ser\ es to remind us 
of what might be done with our o3\n St. Paul's. 

Leaving Paris, we may well note the excellent scheme carried out about 1750 in Orleans, a town 
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with a population of about 70,000. A bridge was built over the river, and a street made in continuation 
of this was carried through to a fine square in the centre of the town. Just before reaching the square 
a street branches off to the right to form a fine approach road to the great church, and, incidentally, 
giving an excellent view of it ; while quite near to the bridge a short street was cut diagonally, giving 
access to the market square and also giving another fine view of the church. From the side of the 
central square remote from the river two fine streets branch out, one reaching another fine open space, 
and the other now leading direct to the railway station. The tree-hned boulevard which surrounds 
this town, as is so often the case in French cities, is also well worthy of note. This scheme makes this 
town a very efficient one, the main buildings being easily seen and readily reached. 

AVe in England are usually ashamed of our railway stations, hiding them away in the slums so 
that the stranger on arrival has to wander through a mile or so of mean streets before he reaches any- 
thing of importance. In France the idea of making the railway station a worthy building and of 
putting it at the head of a main street is steadih* growing — the railway station is in fact taking the 
place of the Eoman archway and the mediaeval gateway as the modern entrance to the city. 

To give one more example of town planning in France, let us take Xancy, of which we have heard 
so much recently. A comparatively small town of some 110.000 inhabitants, it exhibits some fine 
schemes of buildings and streets laid out about the middle of the eighteenth century. The Governor's 
Palace, with a space in front of it excellently treated with a hemicycle at each side, is at one end of a 
broad avenue. At the other end of this avenue is a triumphal arch giving access to a square, containing 
a central statue, and with a main road entering at the centre of each of three sides each leading to 
another fine archway. On the side opposite to the avenue from the Governor’s Palace stands the 
Town Hall. 

Surely fine buildings, well grouped and laid out with due consideration to the whole town scheme, 
are excellent examples of architectural efficiency. 

From the work of the Eenaissance period in England we may also learn some useful lessons. AA’hen 
AA'ren was asked to build some new chambers at Trinity College, Oxford, for instance, he was pressed 
to build a quadrangle. AA'ren realised that a quadrangle was wanted, not because it was the best form, 
but because previous chambers had been built on that plan, and he ultimately persuaded the authorities 
to accept something more efficient. Greenwich Hospital proves that AA'ren's vision reached beyond 
the single building. AA'hen he started here, two buildings had already been erected — the Queen's 
House and part of the King Charles building. AATiile some of the buildings were designed by other 
architects, to AAAen is due the credit for the scheme as a whole. But AA'ren could do more than the 
planning of a group of buildings, he could plan a city, and after the Fire of London, while the ruins 
were still smouldering, he prepared a remarkably fine plan for a new city. T'his was a splendid oppor- 
tunity, but unfortunately advantage was not taken of it, England not having realised, as even now 
England has not realised, the value of efficiency in architecture. AA'ren was above all a believer in this 
efficiency, no mere maker of architectural scenery, as is proved by the way in which he tackled the 
designing of the Library of Trinity College. Cambridge. The interiors of his City churches also show 
that he saw clearly the problem which was put before him and then proceeded to solve it. To take 
one point only, he realised that galleries needed proper support, and provided it, as may be seen in 
the church of St. James, Piccadilly. 

Some of the men who followed AA'ren. notwithstanding the fine examples which already existed, 
failed to see the problem before them, or, seeing it, they shirked it. Gibbs, for instance, in St. Jlartin’s- 
in-the-Fields, ran his gallery in a very liaphanai’d fashion into the middle of the columns. 

This brings me to a point which I think a very important one : it is this, if we are to benefit from 
a study of the architecture of the past we must see its failures as well as its successes. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England and elsewhere it was seen that the 
great buildings of the past were full of beauty, but it was not always realised that a great deal of their 
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beauty was due to the fact that they were efficient solutions of definite problems — problems in which 
the local climate, the customs of the time, and the particular sites on which they were erected played a 
considerable part. 

As a result of this lack of understanding, buildings were erected in England which were quite 
unsuitable to the chmate or to the needs of the time. Instead of seeing their own problem clearly and 
trying to arrive at the most efficient solution, the architects of various revivals often neglected, impor- 
tant factors in their ovm problem in order that their building might resemble some famous masterpiece. 
Such, for instance, was the case when Wilham Kent built a villa at Chiswick on the lines of Palladio’s 
villa at Vicenza, when Wilkins built Downing College, Cambridge, and when Inwood built the church 
of St. Pancras. Even worse is the attempt which has sometimes been made to copy not only the 
foims of older buildings, but also their dilapidated appearance. 

It is perhaps particularly important at the present time that we should realise the folly of making 
the use of a building subservient to its external appearance. To Vanbrugh, for example, the appearance 
of a building was the great thing ; a great impression had to be created at no matter what cost in 
convenience ; there had to be a central block, and there had to be two wings. Luckily the house got 
into the central block, the kitchens into one wing and the stables into another ; but, if I know anything 
of Vanbrugh, he would cheerfully have put the stables in the middle block, the kitchens in one wing 
and the house in the other if he could have got a better external effect out of this arrangement. For 
Vanbrugh in much of his work was a scenic artist first and an architect afterwards. 

The hero of one of the most interesting of Mr. H. G. Wells's ingenious romances, The Time Machine, 
invented an apparatus which enabled him to travel, not in space, but in time. We have just been 
enabled, by means of the lantern slides, to travel through both space and time ; but, unfortunately, 
utdike Wells’s hero, we are unable to see clearly into the future. We can, hotrever, look carefully into 
the present state of our art and try to discovei' how we can best help to give it a great future. 

I know there are those who are afraid of what they call efficiency in architecture, but what they 
are afraid of is, as a rule, not efficiency in arcliitecture at all. Some, for instance, are really afraid 
of efficiency in draughtsmanship, and I (juite agree that we may think so much about drawing that 
we shall presently forget all about architecture. .For students to spend a large proportion of the 
available time in the laborious casting of shadows is not, as a matter of fact, leading towards efficiency 
ill architecture, rather is it leading away from it. 

And then there is the fear that we may turn out '* efficient but inartistic architecture. This is, 
of course, an impossible combination, but it is certainly possible for architects to think only of a kind 
of utihty and to forget beauty, though the results of their labours would in all probability not be 
examples of efficiency in architecture. For while buildings cannot be fully beautiful if they are not 
thoroughly efficient, in the utilitarian sense, it is at the same time true that they cannot be fully 
efficient if they are not beautiful. It is only the ignorant who would consider the only too familiar 
plate-glass type of shop more efficient than the tine example recently built for Messrs. Burberry by 
Mr. Walter Cave. 

The real danger, howet er, at the present time, is that of neglecting utility in the attempt to get a 
sham beauty, because we do not realise fully enough that beauty in architecture must be based on 
utility, it must grow up out of the re(iuirenients of the building, the nature of the materials used and 
the nature of the environment. 

I am firmly of opinion that for the welfare of architecture it is necessary that the people should be 
interested in it, and for that reason (among others) I hold that a knowledge of architectru’e should be 
considered an essential part of a liberal education, as is a knowledge of literature. Our Universities 
should not only award degrees in architecture to professional students, but architecture should be an 
o[)tional subject for the ordinary Arts degree. For those who are unable to obtain the advantages 
of a University education, lectures on architecture should be provided by Univ ersity Extension and 
Workers’ Educational Association courses. 
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Such lecture^ should deal not only with historical matters, as they have in the past, but also with 
modern architecture and the principles of the art, and so help to show the public the value of effi- 
ciency in architecture. The average man has the idea that if he employs an architect he may get a 
building of pleasing appearance, but that he will probably get a less convenient, and certainly a more 
expensive, one. The various architectural societies should certainly press for the education of the 
public in matters architectural. 

If the suggestions which I have made were carried into effect such houses as those shown on the 
screen (a typical slum) would not be allowed to exist : and yet, if one goes into the average English 
city and asks for Paradise Alley, one is invariably directed to something of this kind. Is it not 
lemarkable that while we think so highly of efficiency in such things as motor cars, bicycles, gramo- 
phones and football, we do not realise that the existence of such buildings as these is no economy, but 
a gross extravagance which no community is sufficiently wealthy to afford ? 

Apart from houses which are so obviously bad that it is unnecessary to draw attention to special 
faults, there are vast nuini)ers in many of our towns which will pass a somewhat low test in certain 
branches of sanitation and cpiality of building, but which are more or less inconvenient, and certainly 
painfully ugly. IMr. H. G. IVells, in Tono Bungay, puts this matter very clearly ; I took it as in the 
nature of things. I did not see the oddness of .solvent, decent people living in habitations so clearly 
neither designed nor adapted for their needs, so wasteful of labour and so devoid of beauty. It is only 
now that I find myself thinking of the essential absurdity of an intelligent community living in such 
makeshift homes. It strikes me as the next thing to wearing second-hand clothes.” Of course, we 
know the defects of most of these houses : the front door opening into a long, narrow passage or direct 
into the front room, the back room rendered dark and airless by the long back projection, and so on : 
and we know of better, more efficient, arrangements. 

There is also the general ip.iestion of the arranging of houses with reference to the site, a question 
usually dealt with in very simple fashion. One plan is arranged, and houses are built in conformiti' 
with it on both sides of all the streets, regardless of the points of the compass. So that people who 
like the sun in their sitting-rooms Ih'e on one side of tlie street, while those who prefer it in their 
larders live on the other. Ample provision is also made for those who do not like the sun at all. 

When we have got the houses well and conveniently planned, properly arranged on the site with 
regard to the points of the compass, piopeily ventilated and warmed, and, in fact, with all questions 
relating to physical well-being properly attended to, there still remains, before the houses can be 
considered efficient dwellings for human beings, the (luestion of giving them some dignity and beauty. 
For the sub-human animals buildings which are merely well built and sanitary may suffice, but the 
human needs more than these things — he needs beauty. It is not necessarily more expensive to make 
a house pleasing in appearance than otherwise — we have all seen houses which could have been built 
mort> cheaply and yet made more beautiful. 

There is also an aesthetic side to the question of the siting of houses. Long rows of small houses, 
even if well designed, tend to become wearisome and monotonous, and they are rarely well designed. 
Ihe other day, while preparing some notes for this Paper. I picked up a book by Jerome, Paul Kelver. 
This is the opening sentence : “ At the corner of a long, straight street in the far east end of London 
—one of those lifeless streets made of two drab walls upon which the level lines formed by the precisely 
even window-sills and doorsteps stretch in weary perspectice from end to end, suggesting petrified 
diagrams proving dead problems — stands a house which ever draws me to it. This might well have 
been written of the street shown on the screen, a street which is (juite close to one of our best garden 
suljurbs. 

If we look at this typical plan of part of a great modern English city wdth its row after row' of httle 
houses, probably all exactly alike, arranged on each side of more or less straight streets, we can only see in 
it the essence of dulness, there is nothing in it to suggest the attempt to make an efficient city, nothing 
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to show that we have learnt one of the lessons taught by the eighteenth century, nothing to show 
that we have realised the influence of architecture on human life. 

Lord Milner, speaking at the Eoyal Institute of British Architects some little time ago,* said : 
■■ Any man who does good service to arcliitecture does good service to the State. Of all the arts this 
i' perhaps the one which has the widest range of influence, and the welfare of which is of the most 
vital importance to the great body of the community. We may — I am afraid many of us do — pass 
through life untouched by the other arts, except possibly music, although I know many people 
who are untouched even by that, but it is impossible to escape from architecture. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the Mistress Art has got us all in her grip. Whether the experience is elevating or 
depressing, j)leasant or painful, we are all exposed to her influence. And for that reason I say that 
anything which is calculated to raise the level of architecture, to keep up its highest traditions, 
and possibly some day to bring us back to something like an accepted standard, is of the greatest 
importance to the whole community.” 

And what, I would ask you, can be done to raise the standard of architecture ? 

With all our knowledge of the great architectures of the past, with our knowledge of the great 
strides in sanitation made during the last century, far better things can be done, and are being done, 
than those which I have just been showing. But if architecture is to become a great living art, an 
art of moment to the people as a whole, certain steps will ha\e to be taken. We must, as I have 
already suggested, do all in our power to interest the people in our art. We must also strive to gain 
and to keep up a reputation, not as producers of fashionable facades, but as efficient architects, 
designers of houses, shops, schools, churches and cities which are efficient in the fullest sense of the 
word. In order that this may be done our students must first receive as sound a general education 
as possible,! and then their training as architects must be on broad rather than on narrow hnes. The 
architecture of the past must be studied not so that its details may be reproduced, but so that its 
lessons may be learnt. M'e must try to bear in mind, in fact, that we have not just heard for the 
first time of the glories of Greece and of Rome, or of the iMiddle Ages, and that we are not living in 
the formal atmosphere of the eighteenth century. 

In designing a i)lan. elevation or detail we should be thinking constantly, not whether it resembles 
Greek, Roman or Georgian work, or even whether it resembles the work which won the last competition, 
but whether it is the best for its purjiose and the best for our own particular city in the twentieth 
century. 

We need, too. a keener criticism of architecture. The works of our brother artists, the pamters 
and writers, are suluected to searching criticism, and these arts are all the better for it ; but there 
is no systematic criticism of architecture. And when our buildings ultimately come before the great 
critic. Time, those that stand the test will not be the ones which follow most closely Greek, Roman, 
Mediccval or Renaissance precedent, but tliose which are the finest solutions of the special problems 
of our own needs, place and time. 

* .Sm K.I.B.A. .Jock.nai.. 8 Nov. 1913. 

+ The recent abaucloniiig by the R.I.B.A. of its own rn-liminary Examination is a fine step in this direction. 
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TOWX PLANOTNG IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

By W. R. Davidge [A.]. 

rilHE characteristics of Colonial towu-plaiining and and at the present day form some of the most im- 
1 the laying-out of Colonial towns have in the past portant business streets in Melbourne. Their names, 
been governed by three main principles ; First, that such as Little Colhns Street and Little Bourke Street, 
the land should be expeditiously surveyed ; secondlv, amply testify to their origin. As the adjoining dis- 
that the town plan should be even more expeditiously tricts became surveyed, the surrounding farm land 
designed ; and lastly, that the plots should be most was divided into huge rectangular blocks, bounded by 
expeditiously pegged out and disposed of. To state farm roads north and south and east and west, at 
that land has been ‘‘surveyed’’ has in the Colonies intervals generally of 1 mile. 

accordingly grown to mean the actual cutting up The later development plan of ilelbourne suburbs 
into plots. As a consequence of the first of these, is particularly interesting as showing a number of 
nearly all Colonial towns have been surveyed either suburban settlements formed in the early ’fifties of 
at right angles to a river, or on a north and south last century, but each now merging into the north 
meridian ; as a consequence of the second require- 


ment, nearly all streets have been planned and laid 
out at right angles (except in such rare instances 
as the nature of the ground absolutely forbade) : and 
as a consequence of the last requirement, the roads 
are mostly 1 chain (66 feet) wide,* and building blocks 
are in some size that will di^dde neatly and comfort- 
ably into ten-acre blocks, which in turn can be sub- 
divided into acres and quarter-acres. With this 
mathematical arrangement there was at the same 
time a broad appreciation of the value of open 
spaces and generous treatment of street widths. 



Melbourne suburb, back street 


The early plan of Melbourne, for instance, laid out 
in 1837 by Robert Hordle, was arranged with the main 
streets, .such as Collins Street and Bourke Street, a 
chain and a half (99 feet) wide both north and south 
and east and west. The land was then divided into 
10-acre bloclcs, and at the suirgestion of Governor 
Bourke back roads were laid out to git e access to the 
back of each settler’s ''allotment.” 

These back roads were made | chain (.33 feet) wide. 

* 10 square chams =1 acre. 



I i 
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Melbourne ; Little Collins Street, 33 ft. wide, originallj- 
laid out as back-way to settlers’ allotment. 

and south gridiron pattern of the Government sur- 
veyor. There are very few radiating roads. 

Such diagonal routes as exist are survivals of the 
early day.s before the land was completely surveved 
on north and south lines, and it is very evident to 
the most casual visitor to Melbourne that it is these 
very diagonal roads which are mo.^t largely used by 
the .suburban traffic radiating from the city. The St. 
Kilda Road is one of the most important of these 
thoroughfares, and takes almost the whole of the 
traffic to the suburh.s south of the Yana. 


3 L 
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Melbourne in 18c'>, j'howin^ suburban development. 

Thf l.UH MlblIl»»^ n> famtU ni-li-ao-l .ou\ tb*- of xhi noilli .iml -onth nu ri.lmn lii»- 



Melbourne ; Flinders Street, Railway Station 


Melbourne . Flinders Street, Railway Station. 
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From the traffic point of view the practical objec- 
tions to the rectangular block system, in addition to 
the extra distance traversed, is that, in the absence of 
any definite main road, all roads are alike, and motor 



Melbourne : Collins Street, showing Cable Cars. 


or other fast traffic has to take serious risks at every 
corner. Modern Melbourne has many fine buildings, 
but its plan remains that laid down by its founders 
seventy years ago. Additional radial routes will 
undoubtedly be needed in the near future if the 
traffic is to be properly distributed, and the present 
system of slow, jog-trot cable trams will inevitably 



Typical Country Stock Road, Australia. 3 chains wide. 


give place to swifter means of progression in all 
directions. 

The earlier practice of laying out the main streets 
as far as possible at right angles to the general direc- 
tion of the river or harbour on which the settlement 
was formed gives way almost everywhere in the later 
plans of development in favour of the easily set out 
north and south meridians. It has been urged that 
this north and south arrangement of streets gives the 


maximum of sunlight to each street, but this is open 
to con.siderable argument, and it is e\ddent that the 
east and we.st streets .should on this theory be made 
considerably wider. 

There are, however, in the smaller towns of Australia 
several notable exceptions to this rule, in which the 
general axis line of the town is as nearly as possible 
inclined at 45 degrees, that is on a line from south- 
west to north-east, and such an arrangement un- 
doubtedly gives a more equable distribution of sun- 
light and shade. 

The climatic conditions in Australia have naturally 
had considerable influence on the buildings, and it 
will be remembered that houses of a wide-spreading 
one-story bungalow type are predominant everywhere 
in the country districts. M ith the exception of the 
few diagonally planned towns already mentioned, 
climatic considerations do not seem to have had anv 



Rundle Street. Adelaide, showing Street VerandaliS. 


weight in the planning of streets, but wide-spreading 
verandahs are universal everywhere, and the verandahs 
constructed over the side walks in business streets are 
sometimes of a decidedly “ mixed ” character. 

The idea of covering in the side w'alks in this way 
has much to commend it, if the work is executed in 
accordance with a general scheme of street elevation, 
but this involves a difficult problem in administration. 
Many proposals have been made for regulating the 
construction of verandahs over the public street both 
in New Zealand and Australia, but little success 
has so far been achieved, and in many cases the 
heterogeneous collection of advertisements, corru- 
gated iron roofs and wooden posts forms a serious eye- 
sore in the principal streets. For hotels and similar 
buildings it is customary to have a covered balcony 
on one or more floors constructed over the public 
footw^ay, and this feature is one that is much appre- 
ciated throughout the colonies. 

Tree-planting is the exception rather than the rule, 
but the wide stretches of grass at the sides of the 
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broad 3-cbain " stock roads,” everywhere to be 
found, offer great possibilities in this direction, 
although it must not be forgotten that prolonged 
periods of drought present difficulties from this point 
(jf view. The great width of these roads was originally 


The practice of " ring-barking ” the timber, how- 
ever, is very general, and whole areas of forest land 
are filled only with gaunt grey tree trunks, many of 
them ready to fall. Even in this last stage, however, 
the Australian landscape has a peculiar charm and 



intended to provide for driving cattle, sheep, and 
other stock over considerable distances, and to allow 
for pasturage by the way.-ide. 

The almost innumerable varieties of gum-tree to lie 
found throughout Australia are a great as.set, with 
their wonderfid shades of foliage ranging from blue- 
green to delicate tints of grey and orange, and in many 
of the countrv districts the red soil and varied foliage 
form a gorgeous feast to the eye in the glorious 
sunshine. 


delicacy of tint which must be seen to be properly 
appreciated. 

The oldest of the large towns of Austraha is, of 
course. Sydney. The natural position of Sydney is a 
magnificent one. The first settlement at the head of 
the little cove known as Circular Quay has in the 
course of a century and a quarter grown into one of 
the most prosperous business quarters of the Empire. 
The earlier suburbs are, it is true, of very straggly 
growth, but across the harbour, each in its own 
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sheltered cove, lie half a dozen or so detached modern 
suburbs, each a thriving township, and brought 
within a quarter of an hour or so of the centre of the 
city by an admirable system of direct ferries running 
with clockwork regularity, and branching out from 
Circular Quay in all directions. Such a system has 
many advantages over the radiating main roads of 
the ordinary town. Sydney Harbour has a total 
water frontage of 900 miles, and the city has had 
unique opportunities of making the most of its water- 
front. Opportunity after opportunity has, however, 
unfortunateh’ been lost, and there is much headway 
to be made up. With the proposed construction of 
a high level bridge across the harbour further rapid 
developments may be expected, especially in the 
suburbs on the north shore. 

A report on the Suggested Improvements of the 
City of Sydney and its Suburbs, by Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett, appeared in the Journal R.I.B.A. in 
1910 (Vol. XVII., p. 533). 



Mosman Bay, Sydney Harbour. 


The first town plan of Sydney, prepared by Gover- 
nor Phillip on his arrival in 1788, was on a most 
lavish scale. This may be judged from the fact that 
the principal main streets were to be two hundred feet 
wide. The hilly and rocky nature of the site, however, 
and the limited space available soon reduced these 
dimensions, and in 1823 we find an official report in 
which we read that the width of streets was 60 feet, 
with the houses set back 20 feet on each side. Evi- 
dently the influence of the progressive ideas which 
many public men in England felt at that date had 
extended to Australia. Provision was, even in the 
early days, express!}' made for future widening, for 
we read in the report of 1823 ” The rule for building 

first adopted in Sydney was that of placing the houses 
20 feet from the footway of each street, and leaving 
60 feet for the breadth of the streets (100 feet in all). 
The intervening spaces between the houses and the 
footpaths are generally occuiiied by gardens in the 
upper part of the town, and separated from the .street 
by low paling.s. This space, however, is liable to be 

* Commissioner J. T. Bisge, reporting to Earl Bathurst. 


taken for the improvement of the streets when re- 
quired, and all projections that have been made by 
buildings or otherwise are liable to be removed. . . .” 



1 


National Art Gallery, Sydney. 

In Crown grants " a reserve is made to the Crown 
of the space of 20 feet in front of the house, in case it 
should be required for widening the street." 

Most of the 60-feet streets of the early nineteenth 
centui}' still remain in Sydney, but the 2f'>-feet fore- 
courts ■■ reserved for widening have long since dis- 
appeared. The modern map of Sydney and its 
suburbs is largely ' without shape and void,'' but here 
and there one can trace on it the efforts of the com- 
peting ideals : the commercial needs of the town 
represented by the original bullock tracks radiating 
in various directions, and to a certain extent influ- 
enced by the steepness of hills here and there, and the 
opposite extreme marked out by the official Govern- 
ment land surveyor with his 50-acre blocks and north 
and south meridian roads at intervals of half a mile 
or so apart, each striving in its own way to bring 
order out of chaos. 

In recent years the statutor}' width of all streets 
has been made compulsorily 66 feet, and there can be 





no denying that this has been of great benefit in 
.securing adequate distance between the buildings. 
There are still remaining some of the early stone 
buildings of the colony of New South Wales, and 
these are solidly built, but of .simple and pleasing 
architectural proportions. 
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The Court House at Hartley, 60 miles west of Syd- 
ney, shows that even in the convict days the buildings 
were in no mean standard of taste. 

if any were the ideas imported, or rather " trans- 
ported," from England. As early as 1810 Governor 
Macquarie introduced en bloc into the Sydney build- 
ing administration the provisions of the London 
Building Act of that date.* This, although no 
doubt an excellent Act in its way. and one which 
had a good effect on the character of the early build- 
ings in Sydney, must have been unduly onerous, and 
twenty years later we find strongly worded petitions 
from at least one architect and a large number of 



Plan of Adelaide and North Adelaide, as laid out by 
C'ol. Jjight, 18^37. iBoth town and suburb surrounded 
by park lands ) 


property owners asking that the provisions of the 
Building Act might be relaxed ; and this agitation 
wa.s eventually successful in achieving the repeal of 
the enactment. 

The founding of the City of .\delaide in the earlv 
part of 18-37 struck a new note in town-planning. 
For some years there had been di.scussions in England 
as to the ideal form a town should take. For nearlv 
20 years previously the "garden city" idea of a 
town completely planned from its inception had met 
with approval. 

Benjamin Hichardson and others had each planned 
their Utopian city, complete in itself and surrounded 
by a wide belt of open country or park land, but so 
far none of the.se ideals had come to fruition. 


The great emigration movement to the British 
Colonies in the early ’thirties and ’forties offered a 
magnificent chance for putting into practice those 
ideas which in the home country had suffered from 
lack of opportunit}*. 

Colonising companies there were in plenty, and 
amongst these one of the most notewoidhy was the 
National Colonisation Society founded in London in 
1830, with which was connected Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, who at the same time was doing so much 
for the development of New Zealand. 

In 1831 Parliament passed an Act establisliing the 
Colony of South Australia under a board of eight 
t’omrnissioners, and in 1836 the first eight vessels 
arrived with immigrants. 

Colonel Wm. Light was appointed Surveyor- 
General for the province of South Australia, with full 
power from the Commissioners to establish the city 



.Welaide r.View of North Terrace 


in such position as he thought best. There were 
many difficulties in fixing the location of a new town- 
.sliip in a broad flat country some miles from the sea, 
and Colonel Light had much opposition to encounter ; 
but eventually Light selected the site of the new city 
and prepared the plan. The outstanding feature of 
the Adelaide plan is, of course, the belt of park lands 
■surrounding the city. Whether this feature was due 
to Colonel Light or to Wakefield, it is difficult to say, 
but in view of the fact that many of the cities laid out 
by the New Zealand Land Co. were provided with 
this open " town belt, ’ it is probably due to Wake- 
field. A note on Light’s first plan, however, states : 
" The dark green round the town I proposed to 
the Resident Comnu.ssioner to be reserved as park 
grounds. ’ The regular rectangular plan of the city 
it.sclf, as prepared by Colonel Light, was largely due 
to the fact thaf some hundreds of colonists were 
clamouring for sites, and it was necessary to survey 
and set them out without delay. Probably a canvas 
town was erected immediately. 

Each colonist was given one town .site in Adelaide 
itself in addition to the farm land allotted to him 


London Buiiding Act of 1774. 
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beyond the limits of the city. Altogether there were 
to be provided 1,000 town acres, a part ot which were, 
however, at the port six miles away. 

The survey and stakinu off ot the town sections 
were commenced on tlie 11th January, IS-JT. and 
finished on the 10th March. On the 15th Jlarch a 
meeting took place to decide on a method for drawing 
lots for the t own sections. The remaining town acre.'^ 
were then sold for the benefit of the colony. 

The Central Square and four other open square.^ 
were planned almo.st exactly on the lines of Wm. 
Penn’s original plan for Philadelphia, but on a broader 
scale. The plan of Adelaide is well worthy of .studv. 
and e.specially perliaps in view of the later develop- 
ment of the city. 

The Imuted area of the oriuinal town na.s contained 
in a rectangle about 1 mile by 11 mile, and any further 
growth of the city liad to take place outside the line 
of the park lands. This was provided for by Colonel 
Light in the case of the first constructed .suburb — 
North Adelaide — by an extension of the park lands to 
surround the suburb; but with later suburbs this ideal 



Kensio^'toii Gardens, near Adelaide. 


was discontinued. Outside the limit of the park 
lands several radiating roads were provided, running 
in diagonal directions, principal among which i.s the 
road leading north-west to Port Adelaide. 

Colonel Light's plan recognised the importance of 
providing an open space within easy reach of every 
house, and with the increa.sing use of the older portion 
of the city for commercial purposes these open .spaces, 
and particularly the park lands, will become ot 
additional value to the inhabitants. 

In common with all towns laid out with sites of 
lavish dimensions, there has been evident a di.spo.si- 
tion to ■■ subdivide ” the original blocks, and espe- 
cially in the .suburbs are to be found instance.s of 
narrow ways, not part of the original plan, but coii- 
.structed to obtain a more intensive use of the avad- 
able land. 

The number of hoiLses per acre i.s, of course, every- 
where much smaller in Australia than in England, 
The general type of one-story bungalow building m 


it.self involves that each hou.se spread.s over more than 
twice the ground a house of the same number ot 
rooms would require in England. It is said that the 



(’u-^toms House, Bris)>aiie 


average number of houses per acre in Greater 3Iel- 
bourne is less than 3 per acre, and this can be 
well understood, but in spite of this there are districts 
where relative overcrowding occurs, and the fact 
speaks volumes that in Melbourne at the present time 
a Royal Commission is .sitting to consider the question 
of the unsatisfactory housing conditions that un- 
doubtedly in many places exist. 

The multiplicity of municipalities, each entirely 
independent of the other, and the absence of control 
by a Government department similar to our Local 
Government Board, add eon.siderably to the difticnl- 
tie.s of efficient town planning. 

The failure of the rectangular plan i.s very strongly 
marked wherever it occurs in towns built on undu- 
lating or hilly country. 

In some of the suburbs of Bri.sbane, for instance, 
the road grades are almost as much as 1 in 3. This 



.sort of road planning savours more of the estate agent 
than of the engineer, and the architect has hardlv 
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even been thought of. Commanding sites, eminently 
suitable for an important public building, are ruled 
over in straight hues, and long straight rows of corru- 
gated iron roofs struggling over hill and valley testify 
to the need for a more scientific as well as a more 
artistic mode of town development. In a brick build- 
ing the waste in extra foundations is of course con- 
siderable, but in Queensland most of the houses are of 
wood and raised on wood posts well above the ground 
as a protection from the white ant. On each post is a 
projecting sheet of metal, like an inverted tea-tray, as 
an additional protection against these pests. 

The older portion of Brisbane is on a more level site, 
and the Government buildings are well placed on the 
banks of the Brisbane Eiver. The Parliament House 
and Customs House are both very effective buildings, 
and the newer Government buildings maintain the 
same high standard. 


jMany of the smaller towns of Australia on the 
rectangular block plan are admirable in the way in 
which thev have been laid out. Albury and Bathurst 
in New South Wales, Ballarat in Victoria, and others 
are especiallv noteworthy in the foresight which the 
town authorities have shown in the acrpiirement of 
open spaces and tree planting. For a town of limited 
size there are very few objections and many con- 
veniences in the rectangular plan, and one can well 
xmderstand how this plan arose in practically every 
case where a township had to be established in a 
limited time. Many of the early settlements were 
planned within a rectangle a mile square, or in some 
cases a mile wide and slightly greater length. 

The immense distances separating the various Aus- 
tralian Colonies kept them for well-nigh three genera- 
tions as entirely separate States, each with its own 
laws and its own railway system. So far apart were 



New Federal Capital of Australia Revised Plan W. Burley Griffin, Architect. 
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the States that no thought of linking them up could 
have prevailed, and the principal States each adopted 
their own railway gauge ; 

South Australia and Victoria, 5 ft. 0 in. gauge ; 

New South Wales. 4 ft. SJ- in. gauge ; 

Queensland, 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, 

not to mention many other light railways of lesser 
gauge. This change of gauge even to-day necessi- 
tates a break of journey at the State borders, and it is 
not so many years since tariffs and custom houses 
separated these rival " countries."’ 

With the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the coming of the Federal Government, how- 
ever, steps were taken to lessen these inconveniences. 
Post offices and national defence are already a 
Federal concern, and the railways will in due course no 
doubt come under one administration. 

From the town-planning point of view, however, 
the projected Federal Capital at Canberra is already 
a subject of world-wide interest. The design of Hr. 
Walter Burley Griffin, of Chicago, is a fine one, and it 
is to be hoped that it wUl be put into execution at an 
early date. Already large sums of money have been 
spent on water-works and other preliminaries, but so 
far little has been done on the site itself, and it i.s 
feared that the pre.sent difficult time will still further 
retard the proposal. The Federal territory is .some 
200 miles south-west of Sydney, and the site chosen 
for the new capital is an admirable one for the pur- 
pose. Set in a natural basin of hills, between which 
wanders the little river Holonglo, there are few finer 
sites anywhere. The present sparseness of water will, 
when the design is finally carried out, be e.xchanged 
for some miles of ornamental water in front of the 
city, and the public buildings are intended to be 
grouped, terrace above terrace, crowned by the Par- 
liament building. 

The revised design is illustrated on page 444. 



♦ wwcms ouiBO niu 

Plaa of portion of an Irrig-ition Township, laid ont bv 
tha New South Wales Government. 


Although little has at present been done to the new 
Capital, the various State Governments have many 
smaller undertakings in hand. The new townships 
recently laid out by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment at Leeton and Yanco in connection with the 
Hurrurnbidgee Irrigation Scheme, and the housing 
colony at Dace\'vdlle, are both interesting experiments 
which show how gi-eat is the interest taken in the sub- 
ject, while already the magic term Garden Suburb ” 
has been adopted by estate owners in various locali- 
ties. 

NEW ZEAL.VND. 

M'hen we come to New Zealand we find the proble77i 
of laying out the early townships was dealt with on 
somewhat similar lines, but on very different sites to 
the Australian towns. With the exception of Inver- 
cargill and the flat plan on which the city of Christ- 
church is built, the majority of the towns are on 




. Sii. . ■'V ifci.-'A'-'-ngSkwA. • 



.steeply undulating sites, and it is remarkable that 
three out of the four great cities of New Zealand are 
laid out in regular lines, and still more remarkable 
that in most of the early settlements a ” town belt ” 
of continuous open land was reserved around the 
town. 

Traces of this " town beh " of open land are still to 
be met with round New Plymouth and Christchiuch ; 
and where it remains intact, as in the case of iJun- 
cdin. and to a large degree at Wellington, it form.s a 
singularly attractive feature, and, from the natural 
and undulating character of the ground, superior even 
to the attractions of the famous " park lands " sur- 
rounding the city of .\delaide. There has. it is true, 
been a rooted antipathy to tree.s, especially perhaps 
to the ■■ pinus insigni.s," but this objection is losing 
weight, and " Arbor Day is becoming increasingly 
popular in the Dominion. 

A ffiew of a portion of the town belt at Dunedin, 
N.Z., will make this clear. Dunedin in many respects 
ainrs at rivallim; Fklinburgh, and practically every 
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street and suburb in the New Zealand town has its 
coimterpart in the Scottish capital. Portobello, 
Corstorphine, Roslyn, are names that rise to one’s 
mind. 

The rapid development of many colonial towns 
under this vigorous Scottish stock is especially note- 
worthy. A comparison, for instance, of Princes 


width is proving a very serious matter, and proposals 
are afoot for tree planting or otherwise utihsing this 
wilderness of street width. 

The characteristic wooden weatherboard buildings 
with corrugated iron roofs, which constitute the bulk 
of the residential districts on the outskirts of all New 
Zealand towns, are well shown in the general view 



Dunedin : Princes Street in 1860. 

Street, Dunedin, in 1860 with the same street to-day 
shows the march of time. 

Invercargill, at the extreme south of New Zealand, 
is noted for its imusual width of streets, but the toum, 
owing to its isolated position, has not grown to the 
same extent. 


From the view of Dee Street, the principal business 
street, it wiU be seen how excessive is this width for a 
town of limited population, and the keen winds from 
the Antarctic have every opportunity of making 
themselves felt in every part of the town. The cost 
of macadam and maintenance for such an extreme 


Dunedin : Princes Street to-day (taken from the same spot 
as the 1860 photo.). 

of Invercargill on page 448. In most towns it is 
customary for the municipal authorities to prescribe 
a “ brick area ” in the centre or business portion of 
the town, but as a rule this is of very limited extent. 

The general law as to street widths in New Zealand 
is that all new streets are required to be at least 
66 feet wide, and that in each 
“ township,” no matter how small, 
there must be one principal street 
99 feet in wddth. This latter require- 
ment occasionally leads to consider- 
able difficulties, as a township may 
in some cases consist of a few acres 
only, and there is apparently very 
little, if any, power to lay down 
where such street shall lead to or 
from. It is illegal to transfer land 
unless the streets are of the statutory 
width. 

A very interesting experiment has 
been made in New' Zealand (and also 
in Queensland) in attempting to 
hmit the number of houses which 
may be crowded on to an acre. The 
restriction takes the form of a mini- 
mum size of lot — one-tenth of an 
acre — w’hich may be bought or sold. 
It is probable, however, that this restriction was intro- 
duced more for convenience in land registry, as one 
finds numerous cases where houses are built to a 
greater density than this. The detached wooden cot- 
tage on its own quarter-acre section, however, still 
holds the field in popular favour. 



Dunedin, N.Z., laid out with “ town belt ” of public land surrounding the town. 
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A disadvantage in town development which, has 
been much felt in New Zealand as well as in Canada 
and other growing dominions is that the railways have 
in nearly all cases taken the hne of least resistance, 
and occupied the best position along the water front 
or seashore, and at such a level that the bnes can only 
be crossed by occasional level crossings. 

With the growth of the town communities these 
disadvantages are increasingly felt, and it would seem 
that the only way to deal efficiently with the problem 
is for the railway plan to form a 
definitepartofthe town plan. Even 
when the railways are in Govern- 
ment hands, as in New Zealand, the 
difficidty is continually felt, and it 
is evident thai large schemes of re- 
construction will eventually have to 
be faced. In many cases, however, 
development has not proceeded too 
far to allow alternative railway 
routes to be reserved for the time, 
not far distant, when they will be 
required. Several of the seaside 
resorts, such as New Plymouth and 
Timaru, are particularly handi- 
capped by the railway along their 
sea front. 

Town lands have, as we have 
seen, in many cases been reserved 
on a lavish scale for public purposes, 
and also for the provision of educa- 
tional endowments, but there is 
evident a somewhat natural ten- 
dency to poach on these lands for 
other public purposes. In some 
cases, for instance, the town belt 
has been partly appropriated for a 
cemetery or a gaol, and in at least 
one case by a lunatic asylum. 

The city of Christchurch, on the 
fiat Canterbury plains, was laid out 
some 75 years ago with the custo- 
mary square mile of town, half a 
mile each way from the Cathedral 
■Square, and around tliis was a belt 
of town land which was intended to 
be reserved for public enjoyment . A 
few years later, however, the develop- 
ment of the town necessitated the construction of a 
railway tunnel through the neighbouring hills to the 
port of Lyttelton, and the whole of these town lands 
were sold, it is reported for some £20,000, to aid this 
purpose. 

This is a very valuable illustration of the advan- 
tages to the town itself of some outside control over 
municipal affairs, such as is exercised by our own Local 
Government Board. The tunnel at Christchurch was 
undoubtedly a necessity for the progress of the town, 
but it was not good policy to sell the town lands. 


The necessity for immediate fxmds to aid develop- 
ment is felt in many directions in every new under- 
taking, and once again the point is emphasised that 
the town plan to be reaUy effective must include all 
the interests of the town. 

The plan must also keep pace with the town itself. 
In the case of Christchurch, no sooner were the town 
lands built on than the growth spread still further 
afield, and the original rectangular plan was over- 
stepped in all directions. It is curious, however, to 


note from the plan how once again the old bullock 
tracks in radiating directions, have grown to form the 
natural highways — even in the most regularly planned 
of towns. 

In the North Island the \-igorous cities of Wellington 
and Auckland are rapidly developing in every direc- 
tion. In each, as in so many cases, the number of 
independent municipalities outside the city area, 
which has in the past been a stumbhng block even for 
such cities as Melbourne and .Sydney, is gradually 
being merged into the city proper, and the smaller 
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Invercargill, N.Z. : Dee Street (width 132 feet). 


municipalities are in many cases gladly availing 
themselves of the opportunity of uniting in the ad- 
ministration of the cities of which they form part. 

This sturdy independence of spirit has served its 
purpose in decentrahsing the governing authority, but, 
m all matters of town planning at any rate, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the general lines of 
development must follow one harmonious plan. 

The great difficulty of '' Windy Wellington “ is the 
steep mountain sides, which rise immediately at the 
back of the town, and the limited amount of level land 
available for development. Much has, however, been 
done by engineering skill to surmount these difficul- 
ties. The suburban trams, built on special tracks, 
tunnel through the hills on both .sides of the town, and 
where gradients are too steep even for this a cable lift 
takes passengers to the higher levels. 

The city of Auckland is surrounded by volcanic 
cones long .since extinct, and deep " gullies ” or 
valleys run through the town in direction roughly like 
the outspread fingers of one liand. The .site is a 
difficult one to develop, and it is astonishing that .so 
much has been done in three-quartern of a century. 
Auckland Harbour is second only to Sydney Harbour 
ill natural beauty, and the ferry service, radiating in 
all directions, is in many ways similar to the Sydney 
model. In the lower part of the town is much re- 
claimed land, now nearly all occupied for bu.siness 
purposes. Very extensive docks and wharves have 
been constructed, and a scheme is projected for a 
harbour-side drive e.xtending many miles along the 
harbour. 

The development inland has, however, owing 
possibly to the multiplicity of authoritie.^, been largely 


haphazard, and the natural "^gullies” form a consider- 
able obstacle to the design of new' main roads, which 
are badh" needed. 

I’he city of Auckland has, how'ever, in the recent 
erection of the Grafton Bridge — a reinforced concrete 
single-arch structure of fine proportions (although 
inadequate w'idth) — shown what may be done in 
bridging these natural obstacles. These natural 
valleys are frequently of great depth, too steep for 
building purposes, and admirably adapted for the 
planting and preservation of the native New Zealand 
'■ bush " and tree-ferns, which are disappearing all 
too fast. 



Invercargill. N.Z. : Typical view (from Water Tower looking 
down Leet Street). 


A great advance has been made in New- Zealand 
legislation by the introduction of a special Govern- 
ment department for the preservation of beautiful 
scenery, and scenic reserves ” are increasingly 
appreciated by the Dominion. An extension of the 
same principle is found in the preservation of the 
banks of all streams and rivers wherever possible, and 
the reservation from building of a strip of land at 
lea.st a chain or half a chain in width. These limits, 
although insufficient to protect adequately the W'ater 
frontage from spoliation, are a beginning in the right 
direction and an object lesson which might well be 
extended to the remainder of the Empire. 
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AETISTS’ WAR RELIEF EXHIBITION. 

O NCE again the drawing-habit prevalent 
amongst architects has been turned to good 
account. Members may, perhaps, legitimately 
indulge in some satisfaction in respect of the exhibi- 
tion now being held at the Institute Galleries, in aid 
of the Artists’ War Relief Fund, arranged jointly bv 
the Imperial Arts League and the Royal Institute. 
For not only do members of the Institute contribute 
in quite considerable proportion to the exhibits, but 
at the same time those of them who do show works 
take their place, with what credit may be, in the ranks 
of exhibitors alongside professed painters. In their 
discretion, the Hanging Committee, proving themselves 
no respecters of persons or professions, have seen to it 
that here architects and painters, as friendly rivals 
in a good cause, shall happily hang together on the 
very same walls. 

Beginning with black-and-white work, on entering 
from Maddox Street we at once run up against old 
acquaintance : Mr. Raffles Davison, in pen-and-ink 
views of Worcester and other subjects ; Sir Ernest 
George, in copper-plate impressions, printed in warm 
sepia, of the Ponte Vecchio, Florence, and the Rialto, 
Venice, sO solid in their high-lights, so cavernous in 
their shadows ; and Mr. Arnold Mitchell, represented 
by elevational drawings, in ink-wash, of the west 
fronts of Lichfield, Wells, and Rheims cathedrals. 
Sir Chas. Nicholson contributes a group of pen-studies, 
unwashed, from Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, 
Aerschot, and Louvain ; whilst Mr. Frank Emanuel, 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, Mr. Geo. Vey, 
and Mr. Hilton Nash follow, each with a parallel group 
of subjects. Mr. Fletcher, too, shows us what can be 
made, by way of a picture, out of West Smithfield, 
with the entrance to St. Batholomew's Hospital in the 
foreground. Mr. Anthony Barker’s work is marked by 
power and imagination, whilst Mr. AV. AA^alcot’s large 
plates possess a force and impressiveness due by no 
means merely to their superficial area. Mr. Gerald 
Horsley and Mr. Edward AVarren meet us with archi- 
tects’ sketches, in pencil, from abroad, and Mr. Curtis 
Green with a whole series of fine pen-and-ink examples 
from at home and abroad. He also wields the etching 
needle to good purpose. 

Coming to water-colour, we encounter it, clear and 
clean, in Mr. GuyDawber’s Chatillon,” and in Mr. 
Troyte Griffith’s two canal views, AA^orcester, no less 
sound and painter-like, in their pleasing way. Be- 
tween the.se latter Mr. Philip Norman’s luminous little 
drawing, from Gomshall, falls in well as a centre- 
piece. Mr. E. AA’. Morgan proves himself expert at 
architectural subjects in his drawings from College 
Hill, E.C., Gloucester, and Oxford. Mr. H. S. East 
gives us welcome miniatures of country churches in 
Kent and Lincolnshire, whilst Sir Ernest George 
again shows his master-hand in two drawings, lightly 
touched with colour, of old houses, Exeter, and the 
doorway of St. Trophime, Arles. One thing we 


may say emphatically of these so far as they go : 
we feel that they are drawn. 

On entering the main gallery one is confronted by 
an important landscape by Air. Stephen Reid, 
flanked by drawings, no less telling in their individual 
way, by Mr. E. A. Rickards, Air. Douglas AA'ells, Mr. 
Barker, and Air. Adshead — all displaying mastery of 
the art-and-mystery of water-colour painting. On an 
adjacent screen a landscape by Mr. Geo. Clausen holds 
its own amid a group of strong drawings by Air. Barker, 
Mr. Waring, Air. Prentice, Air. Niven, and Air. AAdggles- 
worth, these two latter still remaining pleasantly 
undivided even here. On the other face of this same 
screen Air. Barker and Mr. AAAring once more put 
out their strength, along with Air. Douglas AA'^ells and 
Air. Cecil Brewer ; whilst Air. Alatthew Hale’s tender 
landscape reigns supreme amongst these. 

Sir Aston Webb’s Gateway at Bruges, Air. Phene 
Spiers’s Ruins of St. Cloud, and the late Alfred 
AA’aterhouse's Ponte St. Angelo, Rome, recall models 
of English water-colour art earlier in date than 
such as certain of their neighbouring exhibits owe 
allegiance to. A glance, by way of comparison, at 
Air. AA'alcot’s spirited impression, on a big scale, of 
the Palace of Justice, Brussels, will illustrate this 
point. But it is instructive, in the case of the two 
exhibits by Air. AA’aterhouse, to mark the advance in 
his handling of colour from 1873 to 1885. Air. Alfred 
Yeates has spent time to good purpose at Laon and in 
Dunkirk Harbour, and Air. AlervATi Alacartney in like 
manner has devoted leisure to outdoor work with the 
brush. Pictures by Air. Edwin Bale and Air. Alfred 
Parsons are well balanced on a screen containing also 
works by Sir Ernest George, Air. Philip Norman, Air. 
Napper, and Mr. Nutt. Air. Joass is represented by a 
pair of sketches from Poole Harbour. 

AA'alter AIill.\rd [*I.]. 

See report of the opening of the Exhibition by the 
Princess Louise, p. 452. 


Books Received. 

Memorials and Monuments Old and Xew : Two Hundred Subject^ 
Chosen from Seven Centuries. By Li^Tence Weaver, F..S..\. 
So. liOnd. 1915. 12a. Sd. net. [" Country Lite ” OfiBces. 20 T.ivi- 

stock Street, Co vent Garden.] 

The Medici Portfolios. — French Sculpture of the Thirteenth Centuiy. 
Seventy -eight Examples of Ma.sterpieces of Mediawal Art illustratnui 
the Works at Reims, and showmg their place in the History of Sculp- 
ture. With an Introduction and Notes by Arthur Gardner, M 
F.S.A. 4o. fond. 1915. 7s. 6d. net. [Philip I.ee Warner. 7 
Grafton Street, W.] 

British Standard Specification for Portland Cement. No. 12. RevisiH 
March 1915, (Engineering Standards Committee.) 5s.net. [Crosln 
Lockwood & Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. E.C.] 

Levelling and its General Application. By Thomas Holloway ; revised 
by H. T. Tallack. Third Edition. So. l-ond. 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
[E. & F. N. Spon, 57 Haymarkct, S.W.J 

First Annual Report of the City Planning Board of the City of Boston 
for year ending 31 January 1915. So. Boston 1915. [City of Boston 
Printing Department.] 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings : The Committi-e's 
Thirty-Eighth .Annual Report, June 19L5. [-A. R. Powys, 20 But k- 

ingham Street, Adelphi.J 
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9 CONDUIT Street, London, W., 3lsi July 1915. 

GHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fourteenth List. 


Killed in Action. 

Bowie, George Pigrum [Licentiate], Captain, 5th 
Battalion, 1st Canadian Contingent. Killed in 
action on the 7th July. Aged thirty-four. 

Captain Bowie was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Bowie, of 
Bernard Gardens, Wimbledon, and was educated at the United 
Westminster School. He entered the drawing office of Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, afterwards becoming assistant to Mr. 
Edward Warren [F.] : subsequently he was for some time 
with Messrs. Sturgess & Barton in Boston, Mass., and after- 
wards did work in Oxford. In 1906 he joined Messrs. Pan- & 
Fee, of Vancouver, subsequently acquiring a large and success- 
ful practice of his own in that city. Vancouver contains many 
examples of his work — notably the Lumbermen's Arch which 
he designed on the occasion of the visit of the Duke of Con- 
naught and which has since been retained as a permanent 
memorial. As an old member of the Artists’ Rifles, Captain 
Bowie was always proficient in arms. He joined the 1st Cana- 
dian Contingent immediately on the outbreak of war, and was 
gazetted Captain on the 24th May. It might be said that he 
died a martyr to his profession, for he was shot by a sniper when 
making a sketch of the trenches, work for which he had received 
high praise. 

Chester, James Leslie. Lieut., 9th Liverpool 
Kegiment. Killed in action. 6th July. 

Lieut. Chester was the only son of Mr. J. T. Chester, first 
Mayor of Wallasey. On quitting Birkenhead School two 
years ago, he was articled to Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F.], of 
Liverpool. He enlisted last -August and received his commis- 
sion in November. 

Davies, Hugh Frederic. 2nd Lieut., l/5th Cheshire 
Kegiment. Killed in action in Flanders on 3rd 
July. Aged twenty-three. 

Lieut. Davies, the youngest son of Mr. John Davies, of 
Chester, was an assistant architect in the .service of the Liver- 
pool Corporation. On the outbreak of war lie enlisted as a 
private, and was granted a commi.s-sion in October. He was 
specially mentioned for gallantry in the field in Sir John 
French's despatches of the 22nd June. 

Lawson, Captain F. H. [Probationer, 1906J. -5th Bat- 
talion Xorthumberland Fusiliers. Killed in 
action on the 2-l:th May. Aged twenty-eight. 

Captain Lawson served his articles with Messrs. Neweombe 
& Neweombe, -Architects, of Newcastle, and was afterwards 
in the office of Mr. -A. Stockwcll. Prior to joining the Fusiliers 
he was a troojier in the Yeomanry. He obtained his com- 
mission a.s Second Lieutenant in 1909, was jiromoted First 
Lieutenant in 1910 and Captain in 1911. His Colonel writes : 


Captain Lawson was one of my best officers, thoroughly 
capable and reliable. He was a universal favourite, and his 
early call is much felt by all who knew him.” 

Lawrence, Frank Deane, Princess Patricia’s Eegt. 
Killed while on sentry duty in the trenches near 
Ypres, 27th April. -Lged thirty-three. 

Mr. Lawrence was the fourth son of the late Peter Lawrence, 
of Edinburgh, and was articled to Mr. George Washington 
Browne, R.S.-A.. some fifteen years ago. He went through 
part of the South -African campaign, and eventually emigrated 
to Canada, when he was engaged for some time in railway 
surveys. He was among 140 picked men suddenly ordered 
to the Front shortly after his regiment's arrival ir England, 
and was shot through the head while keeping a lookout over 
the parapet of the trench, dying almost immediately. 

“ While one cannot too deeply mourn the loss of such a 
brave soldier, there is a consolation in knowing that he did 
his duty fearlessly and well, and gave his life for the cause of 
Liberty and upbuilding of the Empire.” (Extract from Maj.- 
Qeneral Hughes's letter to the brother or the deceased.) 

Died of Wounds. 

Mundle, : wounded at Ypres, and died in Bailleul 
Hospital, 4th May. Aged thirty-five. 

Jlr. Mundle, son of the late Ernest Mundle, was articled to 
Messrs. Davidson & Bendie, of Newcastle, and was afterwards 
assistant with Mr. -A. Stockwell, Messrs, Mould & Tasker, and 
Mr. F. Rich, and chief architectural assistant to Mr. Holford, 
City Property Surveyor (all of Newcastle). He went to 
Quebec in 1912. and established himself as an architect at 
Melville, Sask. He came to England with the First Canadian 
Contingent. 

Wounded and Missing. 

Newbery, C. J. [Student], 7th Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers : reported wounded and missing. 

Wounded. 

Roberts, George Arthur [Licentiate], of Sydney, 
N.S.AV., Major, First Brigade, Australian Field 
Force, reported wounded : writes that he is receiv- 
ing every skilled attention, and hopes to be on 
duty again very soon. 

Rosenthal, Charles [A.], of Sydney, N.S.W., 
Lieut-Colonel, commanding 3rd Field Artillery 
Brigade, Austrahan Division, woimded in Galli- 
poli, has recovered and resumed his command. 
Dircks, Lawrence A. (son of the Librarian R.I.B.A.), 
Lieut., 18th London Regt. : wounded, but now 
recovered and returned to duty. 

On War Service. 

The following is the Fourteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates and Students enlisted for the War, the 
total to date being 44 Fellows, 315 Associates, 1-54 
Licentiates, 205 Students, 2 Hon. Associates : — 
Fellows. 

Collinson, G. F. ; Lt.-Col.. 10th Bn. Suffolk Regt. 

Halley, J. M. W. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Taylor, T. L. : 2nd Lieut., King's Own Scottish Borderer.s. 

-A.SSOC lATES. 

Bayley, B. C. E. ; Royal Engineers. 

Beckett, R. T. : Division Officer, Royal Engineers. 

Beswick, A. E. : Lieut., 51st Bn. Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. 

Bishop, H. Courtenay : 2nd Lieut., Pioneer Bn., 13th Glou- 
cester Regt. 

Butt, C. F. : 2nd Lieut., 5th Middlesex Regt. 
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Carmichael, D. A. : 2nd Lieut., 7th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 
Cowley, H. R. : 2nd Lieut., Hampshire (Fortress) R.E. 
CuUiford, L. A. : 2/lst London Field Co., R.E. 

Dickeson, Colin A. : New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 
Foster, R. C. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Harlock, Harold : R.N.A.S. 

Jepson, H. Norman : 33rd Divnl. Signal Co., R.E. 

Knapp- Fisher, A. B. : Acting Divn. Officer, R.E. Services 
attached 16th Bn. K.R.R. 

Martin, M. R. : R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Minor, Philip : 2nd Lieut., 5th Bn. 3rd Line, Durham L. I. 
Owen, W. S. : Lieut, and acting Adjutant, 3/llth County of 
London Regt. 

Rhode.s, W. Craven : 22nd Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Ridley, G. W. : Lieut., 4th Royal Sussex Regt. 

Roberts, T. Leonard • Royal Engineers. 

Rosenthal, Chas. : Lieut.-Col. commanding 3rd F.A. Brigade, 
Australian Division. 

Slater, J. Alan : O.T.C. 

Triscott, H., 39th Divnl. Si^al Co., R.E. 

Unwin, Henry : Royal Engineers. 

Licejttiates. 

Bell, T. F. : Artists’ Rifles. 

Bentley, A. F. C. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 
Burgess, Horace : Royal Engineers. 

Clemesha, F. Chapman : Lieut., Canadian A.S. Corps. 
Cowman, A. : Royal Field Artillery. 

Davies, G. H. : Sanitary Section, Mrd (Welsh Divn.). 

Draper, W. B. Y. : Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Glennie, F. F. ; 2/4 Royal Sussex Regt. 

HasweU, F. : 2nd Lieut., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Hooper, F. B. : Royal Engineers. 

Langham, Claude S. : 2/2nd S.W. Midland Brigade Field 
Ambulance, R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Little, T. C. : 3rd South Midland Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C. 
Sheppard, R. : R.A.M.C. 

Tanner, Leslie ; 2nd Lieut., Home Counties Signal Co., R.E. 
Tajlor, J. J. : Lieut.. 11th Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Studeis'ts. 

Barlow, Smith : Army Service Corps. 

Berry, Harold : 9th County of London, Queen Victoria Rifles. 


Brinton, S. : Northumbrian Division R.E. 

Brown, Frank C. : Royal Engineers. 

Burleigh, Harold : O.T.C. 

Cottingham, G. R. : 5th Bn. Royal West Kent Regt. 

Daniel, T. Llewellyn : R.N.A.S. 

Eaton, Alex. R. C. : 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. Bedfordshire Regt. 
Fiennes, Hon. L. C. ; Royal Flying Corps. 

Haile, Wilfred L. : North Somerset Yeomanrv. 

Hall, D. Carby : Capt., A.S.C. 

Hall, W. B. ; 2nd Lieut., Royal Fusiliers. 

Higginson, Frank : 14th Bn. 1st Royal M. Regt., C.E.F. 
IDgginson, H. Scott : 14th Bn. 1st Royal M. Regt., C.E.F. 
Hunt, Reginald : 4th Bn. Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry. 
Larkin, H. E. A. : 13th Bn. County of London Regt. 
Mackenzie, F. W. : 7th Bn. Middlesex Regt. 

Mansfield, R. E. ; Royal Engineers. 

Martindale, C. J. F.: 21st Northumberland Divnl. Signal Oo.,R.E. 
Mercer, John F. L. : Royal Engineers. 

Ramsden, Eric : 2nd Lieut., 13th West Yorkshire Regt. 
Reed, IVm. J. : R.N.A.S. 

Rees, Frederick W. : 1st Glamorgan R.E. 

Ridley, B. W. : Capt., 7th South Lancashire Regt. 

Roberts, C. H. : 2nd Lieut., 1st Bn. York and Lancs Regt. 
Shapley, A. E. ; Lieut., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Shields, G. D. : Royal Engineers. 

Srrrith, Arthur : Royal Engineers. 

Soissons, Ixruis de : Lieut., A.S.C. 

W'harf, H. F. : 10th Bn. East Yorks Regt. 

MTiite, Raymond C. : Royal Bucks Hu-ssars. 

Williamson, H. Rochead : Lieut., 1/lst City of Edinburgh R.E. 
Wood, T. Spencer : 2/3rd South Midland Brigade, R.F. A. 
Young, J. R. : Lieut., A.S.C. 

Promotions. 

Bennett, P. D. [J.j, to Capt., 5th Royal \\’arwick.shire Regt. 
Brough, W. J. [.!.], to 2nd Lieut.. 9th Bn. Middlesex Regt. 
Bull, -J. Vt. [-1.]. to 2nd Lieut., 2nd Bn. East Lancs Regt. 
Clarke, J. M. [-1.], to 2nd Lieut., East Lancs Regt. 
Cmicfohank, D. E. [.s.], to 2nd Lieut., 10th Bn. Border Regt. 
Cubey, J. B. [-1.], to Capt., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Dicken, Aldersey [Licentiate^ to Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
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Dod. H. A. [J-]> to Lieut., 17tli Service Bn. King’s Liverpool 
Regt. 

Heal, A. Victor [.!.], to 2nd Lieut., 6th London Brigade, 
R.F.A. 

ilaoey, Cecil {Licentmte\ to 2nd Lieut., Durham (Fortress) 
R.E. 

Xott, George [-1.], to 2nd Lieut.. 3/l.st North ilidland Divnl. 
Cyclist Co. 

Sraithers, Alec. [.!.], to 2nd Lieut., Hampshire (H.B.) R.G.A. 
Walch, J. B. M. [S.], to 2nd Lieut., Royal West Surrey Regt. 
Walter, R. A. [A.], to 2nd Lieut.. 10th Bn. Norfolk Regt. 
Wheeler, Major M. [F.], to Lieut. -Col.. 4th (Reserve) Bn. 
Royal Berkshire Regt. 

Lieut. -Colonel A. B. Hubback IF.], commanding the 20th 
Bn. London Regiment, who received recently such high com- 
mendation from the Brigadier-General of the 142nd Infantry 
Brigade [.see p. 397], wnte.s : ' It is most gratifying to know 

that our doings are watched by tho.se at home who know us. 
We are ha\-ing a hard time, but the cause is a good one, and 
we shall not be very long now before the German turn.s his 
back on us. . . . It would break your heart to see the way the 
old churches and buildings are knocked to pieces, damaged, of 
course, beyond all repair, yet. .-trange to .say. the crucifix in 
each churchyard reniaiits untouched. ... 1 am |)roud to be 
in command of such a fine lot ot men. ' 

Lieut J. Nixon Horsfield, R N.V.R. 

-Vs announced in the la.st issue, Lieut. J. Ni.xon 
Horsfield [.-1. |, of the Royal Nava! Volunteer Reserve, 
sucounibed to wounds received while leading his men 
to the assault during the o[)eiations in (Tallipoli. Hi.s 
Commanding Olficer gites the following details of the 
affair in a letter to .Mrs. Horsfield : 

" Your husband died most galhintly ; words cannot 
expres.s the admiration we all feel for his conduct. 
On the night ot 18tli June we were advised to take a 
Turkish trench. The first attemjit was unsuccessful, 
but the second, at 2.30 a.m. on the Itith, which was 
led by your husband, was successfid and the trench 
was carried. Your husband wa.s wounded in this 
assault — badly wounded in thire places, in the arm, 
in the back, and in the chest. Yet in spite of his 
wounds he went on into the trench, and lay there, 
unable to move, encouraging hi.s men the whole time. 
How he did it for four hours we cannot imagine, ft 
was splendid. He got out of the trench at 7 a.ni. — 
and 1 cannot think how he managed to do so — but 
did not leave the spot until his company was relieved. 
We got him on to a stretcher and carried him to the 
Field -Vmbulance Hospital, but 1 deeply regret to .sav 
he died there the same evening. " 

John Xixon Horsfield was the son and pupil of the 
late Fellow ot the Institute of the same name. He 
was educated at the (.'ity of London School, and 
began hi.s profe.ssional training in the .\rchitectural 
School. King's College. Upon the termination of his 
articles he travelled in Italy. Fiance and Belgium, 
and worked as assistant in his father's office. He 
then spent some time in the United State.s, as.sisting 
in the office.s of some of the leading architects ot New 
York. Returning to England he entered into partner- 
ship with his father, and carried on the practice with his 
brother after the father's death in I'.iOT. He 2)assed 
the Final Examination in 19(16. and wim elected .A.sso- 


ciate in the following year. .U few years ago he went 
to Paris for a course of study at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, working in the Atelier Duquesne. Rue Mazarine. 
I ntil the past twm or three years he was a comstant 
attendant at General Meetings, occasionally joining in 
debates on professional and domestic questions. He 
was a ready and fluent speaker — quaintly humorous 
sometimes, but there was always good sound sense in 
what he said. In various other ways he took part in 
the activities of the Institute, serving for two years 
(1911-13) on the Practice Committee, contributing to 
the JouRx.4L, and competing for the Prizes and 
Studentships. He w’as never fortunate enough to carry 
oil any of the latter, but his work invariably attracted 
notice, and was often favourably commented upon. 
His loss is deeply mourned by those who knew him 
intimately, for he possessed a very winning personality : 
sympathetic, generous, frank, and open as the day. 
He was thirty-two years of age, and had been married 
two years — ” to me. two years of absolute happiness,” 
writes his young widow. 

Artists’ War Relief Exhibition : Opening by the 
Princess Louise. 

On another page of this issue will be found a con- 
tribution by Mr. IValter Millard [A.] describing the 
E.xhibition now being held at the Institute for the 
benefit of painters and architects who are suffering 
from the effects of the M ar. The Exhibition, which 
has been arranged by the Imperial Arts League 
jointly with the R.LB..\., was opened by H.E.H. the 
Princess Louise on Wednesday, Julv 28th. 

The Princess, attended by Lady Victoria Russell, 
arrived at the Institute at 3 o'clock, and was received 
by a committee* of the two organising bodies headed 
by Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President of the Insti- 
tute. Among the distinguished company present be- 
.side.s those mentioned were Lord Plymouth and Sir 
\\ m. Lever, and many ladies. 

Mr. Erxest New'tox, addressing the assembly 
in the Gieat Gallery, .said : Before asking Her Royal 
Highness graciously to open this E.xhibition will 
yon allow me to state very briefly the objects 
we have had in view in organising it. Our main 
object, of course, is to sell as many pictures and 
sketches as possible, and those who still have room 
on their walls have now an excellent oppor- 
tunity of acquiring fine works of art, and at the 
same time of materially assisting artists and adding 
lo the Mar Funds of the Imperial Arts League and 


* Rtpy-syiting the Imperial .trts League : Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I. ; 
Mr. \\ . R<)ix*rt < niton. A.K.A. (Chairman of the War Emergency Fund 
( ommittee of the Imperial Ait.^ Uague) : Mr. John I^verv, A.R.A. : 
Mr. J. Cnutts Michie, A.K.S.A.: Mr. David Murray. R.A.^: Sir Wm. 
Flender. F.C.A. ; Mr. Arthur Rackham. R.W.S. ; Mr. W. Reynolds- 
Stephens : Mr. Hamid Speed ; Mr. Arthur D. Rendall, Hon. Sec. 

Representing the R.I.B.A. : Mr. Ernest Xewton, aIr.A. ; Mr. E. 
Uiy Dawber: Mi. (ierald Horsley; Mr. Arthur Keen: 3Ir. H. H. 
Statham ; Mr. Edward Warren. F.S.A. ; Sir Aston Webb, K.C.A'.O., 
(', B.. R..\. 

.Ste»-aid.s : .Mr. L. R„me Guthrie : .Mr. HerlHut .Shepherd . Mr. P. E. 
Uebb; .Mr. U-she Wiilcmsmi. 
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the Architects’ Benevolent Society. It may be 
objected that this is not a good time, when we are 
exhorted to practise the most rigid economy, to 
appeal to the public to spend money on pictures ; 
but in answer to that I would point out that money 
spent on pictures is money invested, and at good 
interest, too. The Imperial Arts League is not 
ordinarily an exhibiting body, and is only using its 
powerful organisation on the present occasion to 
assist painters whom the War has placed in tem- 
porary financial difficulties, and I need not remind 
you that such cases are, unfortunately, numerous. 
Architects are perhaps even more hardly hit than any 
other art workers. A bu3’’er of pictures can to some 
extent help a painter to continue the practice of his 
art at a very modest outlay, but the employment of 
an architect is a much more serious affair. Many 
architects are, however, accomplished draughtsmen, 
water-colour painters or etchers, and their exhibits 
will show to the public a side of an architect’s life 
with which it is not perhaps verj’ familiar. In con- 
clusion I should like to thank the Honorarv Secre- 
taries, Mr. Rendall and Mr. Redfern, and many 
members of the joint committee for the immen.se 
amount of work they have done in getting together 
this excellent Exhibition at very short notice. I will 
now beg your Royal Highness graciouslv- to declare 
the Exhibition open. 

Her Royal Highness Prixcess Louise : I have 
great pleasure in opening this Exhibition, and I feel 
sure that all those who are interested in art and 
architecture will come and assist those who greatly 
need help. And I would urge them to come not 
only for this reason, but also because of the intrinsic 
value of the work to be seen here. 

The Exhibition having been declared open — 

The Right Hon. the E.'VRL of Plymouth (Vice- 
President of the Imperial Arts League) said : It is 
now my pleasant duty veiy briefly to thank T'our 
Royal Highness for your kindness in so graciously 
consenting to open this Exhibition. We know how 
much your Royal Highness has been suffering of late, 
and we are deeply grateful that you should have 
made it possible to be present to-day to lend your 
gracious approbation to the work we are endeavour- 
ing to do for the benefit of those artists who are 
suffering so severeh’ from the present condition of 
affairs. It was your Royal Highness’s interest in 
all artistic work that led us to hope that you would 
be so kind as to come here, as 3'ou have done this 
afternoon. On behalf of the President of the Ro3’al 
Institute of British Architects and of the Imperial -\rts 
League, I beg 3'ou to accept our grateful thanks. 

Mr. Robert Colton. A.R.A. (Chairman of the Arts 
War Emergenc3^ Fund Committee) : On behalf of 
the Imperial Arts League and the War Emergenc3' 
Committee, I beg to second his Lordship's motion. 
I feel that we should welcome the Princess not 01113^ 
as a Representative of the Ro3'al House, with the 
influence which attaches thereto, but also becau.se 


Her Royal Highness has come here, with that mutual 
S3'mpath3" that artists have to one another, to enable 
us to aid the artists who are passing through such a 
difficult time. I have also to thank the President 
and Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their very kind loan of these galleries for the 
purpose of this Exhibition, and for the charming way 
in which they have aided us in every particular in the 
work of organisation. I should like to explain on 
behalf of the Imperial Arts League that the pictures 
here come under two categories : those that are 
directh' exhibited b3' the artists whom we wish to 
benefit, and those presented b3^ donors — ^pictures 
which, if thev are sold, will go to the funds of the 
League so that more pictures can be bought with the 
proceeds. In this wa3’ we hope to aid artists in 
keeping their heads above water during this strenuous 
time. I need hardly point out that a vast number 
of reall3' good artists can only just live decentlv in 
ordinar3’ times, but under the present difficult con- 
ditions they cannot live at all without some such aid 
as we are now organising. I may say that we have 
nianv donors of mone3', to whom we wish to return 
our verv’ sincere thanks. Moreover, we have had 
donations in another wa3% especially from a lady who 
has sent us a donation of £50 as the proceeds of some 
embroider3' work. I feel sure all the ladies present 
will realise what it means, and the amount of work 
which it entails, to obtain a profit of £50 on embroi- 
derv ; and I sincerely hope they will start the same 
sort of work, and send in their cheques for the 
amounts realised. I have now formally to second 
the vote of thanks to Her Ro3’a! Highness for coming 
here to-da3’. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and HerRo3"al 
Highness was then conducted round the Exhibition. 

The Princess stayed for over an hour and a half 
looking at the exhibits, and was manifestl3’ interested, 
especiall3' in the architects’ work. The general 
opinion is that a more interesting collection of archi- 
tects’ drawings has never before been brought together. 
The Committee earnestly hope that members will 
rdsit the Exhibition, and that they will do their best 
to persuade their friends, especially their moneyed 
friends, to do so too. It vill remain open for several 
weeks, from 11 till 6 daily (Saturdays, 11 till 4 ). 

The German Visitation ; Sympathy with French Architects. 

The following letter, signed by the President and 
Council of the Ro3’al Institute, has been addressed 
to the President of the Societe des Architectes 
diploma par le Gouvernement, Paris : — 

June , 1915. 

Sir, — We, the members of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, beg 3mu to receive and 
conver* to 3-our colleagues of the Societe des Archi- 
tectes diplomes par le Gouvernement our profound 
S3’mpath3' with 3’ou, our confreres, and with the whole 
French nation on the wanton destruction bv' the 

3 N 
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Germans of so many examples of French architecture, 
many of which, such as the Cathedral of Rheims. were 
treasured by the whole civilised world as representing 
the highest possible achievement of mediaeval archi- 
tecture. 

It is impossible to express in terms of moderation 
the feelings with w’hich not only British architects 
but the whole of our countrymen have received the 
news of the ruthless destruction of noble buildings 
which have hitherto escaped the ravages of time and 
the violence of war. 

These acts of barbarism are in themselves another 
proof that the German agaression is in reality an 
attack upon the common civilisation of Europe and 
the knowledge of this fact has confirmed the British 
people in their determination to carry on the War, at 
whatever cost, until the fall of German militarism has 
gained for Europe some measure of security against so 
intolerable a menace to the peace and happiness of the 
world.— -We are, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Erxest Nf.wton, President R.I.B.A. 
[tiiynatures 0 / the vnrious members of the Ootinril follow.^ 

A letter in the same terms and similarly signed was 
also sent to the President of the Societe Centrale des 
Ai'chitectes Frangais. 

The following replies have been received : 

SocUte des Architertes diplomes pur le Goavernement, 
Paris : 22 Juillet, 1915. 

.5 Monsieur le President du " Royal Institute of 
British Architects ,’’ — 

JIox.siEUR LE President, — Les membres du Conseil 
d' Administration de la Societe des Architectes 
diplfimes par le Gouvernement, sincerement touches de 
la grande sympathie que vous leur temoignez ainsi 
qu a la nation fran^aise en presence des actes inquali- 
fiables coinmis par les Allemands sur les beaux monu- 
ments de France, s'uuissent pour vous eiivoyer la cor- 
diale expression de leur profonde estime et de leur 
inalterable amitie 

Nous restons convaincus, qu'en se retirant, les 
hordes barbares ne respecteront rien et dGruirunt les 
merveilles qui restent encore entre leurs mains, car il 
e.st impo.ssible d’attendre un eclair de raison de ceux 
qui, proclamant que rhonneur est un vain mot, 
ordonnent raiieantissement des chefs-d’a'uvrc pour 
venger leurs insucces. 

C'est pour cela qu’il importe de poursuiv-re sans 
faiblesse le but que nous nous sommes assigne. c'est -a- 
dire recrasement du niilitarisme allemand. Confiants 
dans Tissue du duel sanglant dans lequel nous avons 
ete entraines. nous lutterons jusqu'au bout pour la 
civilisation et le bonheur de Thumanite. Et les monu- 
ments que nous eleverons dans le calme de la paix cele- 
breront la liberation des peuples d’Europe et chante- 
ront la victoire. 

t'rovez. Monsieur le President, vous et les membres 
de votre honorable societe, a Texpression de nos senti- 
ments bien cordiaux. Le President : 

Jacqves Heku.cnt. 

l>'i(/nafurts of tht intnihprs ol Coiinril. d-r,. follow.^ 


Societt Centrale des Architectes., 

8, Rue DantoUy Paris : le 3 Juillet^ 1915. 
Monsieur le President et tres honore Confrere, 
Au nom du Bureau et du Conseil de la Societe 
Centrale des Architectes, nous venons vous exprimer 
nos bien sinceres remercinients pour le temoignage de 
confraternelle sympathie que vous nous avez adresse, 
au nom de Tlnstitut Royal des Architectes Britan- 
niques, a Toccasion de la destruction systematique par 
les armeesallemandes des monuments de notre France. 

Le monde entier a ete penetre d’indignation en 
apprenant ces actes inqualifiables de vandalisme 
commis sur les plus precieux joyaux de notre archi- 
tecture nationale et nous vous sommes partic uliere- 
ment reconnaissants d’avoir eu la genereuse pensee de 
vous associer a la protestation vehemente et unanime 
de toute notre corporation. 

Veuillez agreer. Monsieur le President et tres 
honore confrere. Tassurance de nos sentiments de 
haute consideration confraternelle. 

Le President de la Societe, 

Membre de Tlnstitut, 

(Sgd.) Laloux. 

Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of Architects. 

A Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects has been formed by the New South Wales 
Institute, the Royal Victorian Institute, the Queens- 
land Institute, the South Australian Institute, the 
West Australian Institute, and the Tasmanian Insti- 
tute. The objects for which the Council was formed 
are to represent the profession in all matters of a 
Federal character, especially in dealings with the 
Federal Government, and to bring about uniformity 
in Australian practice. The Council held its first 
meeting from the 20th to the 24th of April last in 
Melbourne, when all the above Institutes w'ere 
represented. The members of the Council for the 
current year are : 

J eiv South 11 ales. — Arthur \V. Anderson, President 
l.A.N.S.B . ; \\ alter Newman, Vice-President I.A.N.S.W. 

IXorm.— H. \V. Tompkins, President R.V.I.A. ; E. A. 
Bates, Vice-Pre.sideiit R.V.I.A. 

Queensland. — C. M , Chamljers, President Q T.A. : Charles 
JleLay. F.Q LA. 

South .dicslraim.— H. E. Fuller. President S.A.I.A. ; 0. W. 
Rutt. Vice-President P.A.I.A. 

if est Australia. — C. Nydnev Jones, F.I.A,N.8.W. ; W. 
Kenwood, F.I.A.N.S.W. 

Tasi,u„im.—A. North. F.I.A.T. : J. A. B. Koch, F.I.A.T. 

^ Mr. Arthur W . Anderson is President of the Federal 
Council, and Mr. Walter Newman, Secretarv and 
Treasurer. 

University of London : School of Architecture. 

In connection with the work of the Session 1914-15, 
the following awards have been made in the School of 
Architecture at Universitv College • — 

- C? 

I.)KrAKl MKN'T OF ToWX i’l.ANXING. 

Sir m. Lfi\r Pnze.-i ,n Toirn Planning. — Messrs. A. O. 
Wood, H. Fisht-r, L. II. Shattock. 

U ///, Ltver Pn\t 9 ip Archilerture. — Messrs. H. N. Fisher, 

I. Reiehcr. 

Toil'll Phinntn^ : Certijirnte. — Mr. H. N. Fisher. 
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What constitutes a Professional “Day”? 

The question having been raised as to the number 
of hours which should be considered to constitute a 
professional “ day.” as the term “ day is employed 
in the Schedule of Charges, the Council of the Institute 
is desirous of obtaining the opinion of members on the 
point, with the view of ascertaining whether it might 
be possible to lay down a definite ruling on the 
matter. Communications on the subject should be 
addressed to the Secretary. 

Professional Conduct. 

The following Resolution was passed by the Council 
at their meeting on the 21st June : — 

That in the opinion of the Council, the Royal 
Institute having adopted a Scale of Profes- 
sional Charges, it becomes the duty of its 
member.s, when giving advice relating thereto, 
not to weaken the value of the Scale. 

This Resolution will be added to the List of Resolu- 
tions on the subject of Professional Conduct printed 
in the Kalendar at page 70. 

Reinstatement of Members. 

The Council have reinstated the following gentle- 
men as Associates of the Royal Institute 
Haines, Herbert (Bedford). 

Salmon, N.athan Thomas (Wokingham). 

Architectural Competitions : Proposed Amendment of 
the R.I.B.A. Regulations. 

The Special General Meeting summoned by the 
Council to consider an amendment of the Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions [Kalendar, p. 476], 
was duly held on the 5th July, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The second paragraph of the Regulations reads : 

“ Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and Allied Societies do not compete excepting under 
conditions based on these Regulations.” and a foot- 
note states that " The Regulations are not intended 
to apply to small limited private competitions.” 

The alterations proposed are as follows : — 

1. The second paragraph to read ; — “ Members of 

the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
of its Allied Societies are only permitted to 
take part in Competitions in accordance with 
these Regulations, which are intended to apply 
to all Competitions other than private Com- 
petitions instituted by private individuals or 
firms.” 

2. The footnote at the bottom of the first page to 
be omitted. 

The (!h.4irm.in moved that the Regulations be altered a.s 
piopo.sed. 

Mr. Herhert A. Welch [.t.^ seconded. 

Mr. W. Gh-lbee Scott [F. 1 asked for a detinition of private 
competitions. Would a comjx-tition promoted by a church 
committee, for instance, be considered a public competition? 

The Chaikh.vn said he hardly thought so. A public com- 
IKdition would be one in which public money for the projiosed 
building wa.s raised by a compulsory levy under powers con- 


ferred by Act of Parliament. When the money was sub- 
.scribed voluntarily it would be a private competition. 

iln. Scott askGi whether it would not be better to define 
the term so that countrj' members particularly might distinctly 
understand what competitions were barred by the Institute 
Regulations. There had been a great deal of difficulty and 
trouble on various occasions, and members had been expelled 
for not conforming to the Regulations. It could do no harm 
to make it quite clear as to what the Institute considered public 
competitions and what it considered private ones. The 
Chairman's definition was a good one : would it not be well to 
embody it in the Regulations ? 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] : Assume that a large firm, a 
company-firm in Regent Street for instance, invited twelve 
architects to enter into a competition for the rebuilding of their 
premises ; would the Regulations apply to that competition ? 

Mr. Frederic R. F.arrow [F.] : A better distinction would 
be between open " competitions and “ limited " competi- 
tions. What the Council probably had m their minds in 
bringing forward the Resolution in this form was that competi- 
tions which were limited to a certain number of invited archi- 
tects were not bound by the Regulations. Those open to the 
profession generally would come under the Regulations. 

The Chairman : Hitherto it has been the practice to look 
upon limited competitions as being outside the disciplinary 
powers of the Institute. 

Mr. E. H. Woodcock [.I.] : It seems odd to restrict the 
Regulations to competitions involving the expenditure of 
public money. A competition may be advertised and un- 
limited, and thus be a public competition in that sense, while 
private funds only are to be used, as might be the case of a 
church committee, or other similar body. Again, the competi- 
tion might be limited to selected architects when public money 
was to be utilised. The Regulations should govern members 
of the Institute and the conduct of competitions in all cases. 

The Ch-air-Man : Let me try to clear up that point. If a 
competition is open to any architect to compete, the Institute 
considers itself empowered to deal with it. But if it is a 
limited competition — limited to a specified number of archi- 
tects, or architects in a specified district, or specified by name — 
the Institute has not hitherto considered itself justified in inter- 
vening, whether the conditions were considered proper or other- 
wise. The effect of this alteration would be to empower the 
Institute to exercise supervision over competitions instituted 
by public bodies, but limited by invitation or other means to a 
specified number of architects. 

Mr. H. W. Wills [F.] opposed the resolution. He did so, 
he said, with absolute con-sisteucy, because although he had 
been on the Competitions Committee many times when it had 
been di.scu.ssed, he had always declared his objection to the 
proposal. He regarded it as an unreasonable interference 
with private liberty and judgment. In the case of a limited 
competition, the competitor had full information to enable him 
to make a competent decision as to whether the conditions 
were satisfactory. In a competition of a public character, 
where there might be anything from 30 to 150 designs sent 
in, everyone agreed that there should be an assessor, and 
promotei-s were bound by the Institute Regulatious to 
have one. But a limited competition was on an entirely 
different footing. The competitor, for instance, might know 
the people who had instituted the competition ; he might know, 
in the case of a school committee, that they possessed special 
knowledge on the subject, and he might have every confidence 
in their ability to come to a right conclusion. In the case of an 
ordinary public body the competitor might know that the in- 
vitation was intended as a compliment to him, and refusal to 
compete on the terms offered might be regarded as something 
like an insult. Or such a case as the following sometimes oc- 
curred. A small public body felt that they would like to give 
the work to one or two architects residing in their locality. 
They did not like to make a direct choice themselves ; they 
therefore asked two men, either of whom they would like to 
have, to send them in a sketch-design. Supposing the invited 
candidates told them they could not compete unless an assessor 
were appointed, they would probably make a direct appoint- 
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ment of someone else. If, in response to the suggestion, they 
appointed an assessor, they would probably say, ’* As we have 
to appoint an assessor, we may as well ask everybody to com- 
pete.” In that way those two men might lose the advantage 
of their connection with a certain locality which had been built 
up slowly in the course of years. He had known many limited 
competitions in which he had been instrumental in getting 
assessors appointed : he had known others in which the 
public bodies concerned would not have appointed an 
assessor in response to any pressure which might have been put 
uix)n them. He thought it might be left to the men invited in 
a limited competition to exercise their own judgment ; the 
effect of laying down rules for them would not react to the 
good of the Institute, or of the piofession generally. 

Mr. M.vceice B. Ad.cms [F.] said he could not see the differ- 
ence between the paragraph amended as proposed and as it 
already existed. He was at variance with Mr. Wills, for in 
small competitions it was more necessary than ever to have 
an independent party to call in and advise the promoters. The 
job might very likely be intended for somebody in particular 
and the competition be only a blind, the persons invited to take 
part in it never standing the slightest chance. The difficulty 
abotit asking the promoters to employ an assessor could be 
obviated at once if it were understood that in such cases the 
assc.s.sor would charge only a nominal fee. It had been stated 
over and over again at the Institute that assessors should be 
willing in small competitions to assess the work for a small sum. 
Only the other day Sir Aston Webb acted as honorary assessor 
in a small competition for the Lifford village hall at Broadway. 
The plans were sent to him and he was able to decide, probably 
in a very little while, in favour of a design by Mr. Prentice. If 
architects, when invited to join in a competition of this kind, 
said at once that they would be pleased to prepare a design, but 
that it would be better for all parties that an asse.ssor should be 
appointed, and assured the promoters that only a nominal fee 
would lie charged, then, in nine cases out of ten. hi> thought the 
promoters would agree ; for it was to the advantage of every- 
body that the best plans should be chosen. He w.as strongly 
of opinion that in these small competitions there was more 
dubious business going on than one cared to mention. When 
it was a big job. like the Stepney Municipal Buildings, with 170 
designs, no individual stood much chance of exercising any in- 
fluence, even if he should wish to do .so. But even after the 
Chairman's explanation he could not quite see the difference 
between the existing clause and the proposed new one. or why 
the matter should have now been brought forward at all. What 
was the difficulty ? In a footnote to the Regulations it said : 
'■ The Regulations are not intended to apply to small limited 
private competitions,” but that footnote was proposed to be 
eliminated, and incorporated into the second paragraph. It 
meant precisely the same thing, unless they were going to de- 
fine a little more accurately, as the Chairman had done, what 
was a private competition by alluding to public moneys. A 
church committee dealt with public money, just as much as a 
municipal body did. They had to get the money out of the 
public by contributions and subscriptions. The es.sential 
thing was to ensure that architects were fairly dealt with ; and 
he could not help thinking that in limited competitions it was 
more desirable even than in public ones that .some sort of 
independent advice should be brought in, so that some gentle- 
man who had all along exfiected to get a particular job did not 
necessarily get it. 

Mr. Woodward .said he was led to assume another case bv 
what had fallen from Mr. Maurice Adams. It concerned tlie 
words ■■ exfxmditure ot public money.” Assume that His 
Majesty's Office of Works invited twelve architects to compete 
for a certain 30b. Did the Institute say that in that case its 
Regulations were, or were not, to apply '! It was not only a 
question ot fairness in the result ot the competition, but of con- 
forming to the other Rules and Regulations, as regards com- 
mi.ssion for example, which aiiplied to the Ini-titute. 

Mr. John E. Newberry [A.] said that from his point of 
view, particularly in church work, he should oppose the 
motion. It was frequently found that committees desired to 
have a small competition, but they were seldom willing to have 


an asse&.sor. He remembered a case in which the architects 
who had been invited to compete — there were only three or 
four altogether — asked the Institute to appoint an assessor. 
The member appointed agreed to act, bat said he would charge 
the full fee. Church competitions ought certainly to be taken 
out of the definition. 

The Chairman : Not necessarily church competitions, but 
competitions which involve the expenditure of privately col- 
lected funds. 

Mr. a. R. Jemmett [F.] said there seemed to be a slight mis- 
understanding on the part of the opposition. The fact that an 
assessor was compulsory would not prevent any man using the 
local reputation which he had laboriously built up to get him- 
self appointed into the competition. But having got into the 
competition, he surely would not wish to offend professional 
etiquette by using his influence to the detriment of his col- 
leagues who were competing. Therefore there could be no 
difficulty to an honourable man in the direction that the 
opposers seemed to think. With regard to the definition of 
what was public and what was private, it seemed to him to 
be wide enough as it stood — namely, all competitions other 
than those for private firms. It covered churches and every- 
thing except jirivate firms. It was, he thought, a very 
clear definition, though the Meeting might not agree with it. 
When a man is acting as trustee for publicly collected money, 
it is, in essence, public money. If in a church competition 
there were some maladministration of funds, the newspapers 
would take up the matter as a public affair and the offender 
would be sent to jail. If there was to be an amendment, he 
would suggest one that would make the Regulations apply to 
all competitions, private firms and all. He agreed with Mr. 
Adams that it was in small competitions that the Institute 
Regulations were most required. 

Mr. Gillbee Scott ; Should we not be going a little too far 
if we try to rope in all these other matters, competitions which 
may be promoted by church committees, &c., with money 
which is not, properly speaking, public money, and where the 
defimtion would be disputed in numerous quarters. 

The Chairman ; Mr. Jemmett, I think rightly, corrects me. 
■■ Competitions other than private Competitions instituted by 
private individuals or firms ” seems to imply that a body of 
trustees having control of any moneys subscribed or otherwise 
gathered together are excluded from our e.xception. So I 
think Mr. Jemmett is in order in correcting me on my defini- 
tion. The matter was very fully gone into by the Competi- 
tions Committee, and that was the conclusion to which they 
arrived as to what the exception should be ; that is only an 
expression of their view, which I think is reasonable. 

Mb. Scott : Should we not agree to a definition ? There is 
a difference of ojiinion, and it ought not to be left to individual 
members to decide for themselves whether a competition is 
public or private. Some of these questions are clearly open to 
discussion. 

The Chairman ; It is open to anyone to-night to suggest 
revision of the phraseology of this paragraph. If it is thought 
to be too comprehensive, or not comprehensive enough, I am 
prepared to receive amendments. 

Mr. Scott : Sly suggestion is that it should be “ buildings 
paid for by public funds.” I second Sir. Jemmett’s sugges- 
tion that all competitions be included. 

The Ch.air-M.in : That is, that the paragraph should end 
with the word ” competitions, ’ omitting ” other than private 
competitions instituted by private individuals or firms.” 

SIr. Jemmett : Sly idea was that it should apply to all 
competitions, and I accept any wording which will give effect 
to that. 

SIr. SIaurice Adams said he did not think they could carry 
that through. He was rather inclined now to be satisfied with 
the Chairman's definition. The draft said “ Competitions 
instituted by private individuals or firms. ’ That was the 
best way to leave it, although he entirely agreed that in all 
competitions it would be better to have an independent 
assessor, if they could get one appointed. But he did not 
think the Institute could insist on an assessor in private 
concerns. If one of the architects invited to take part in a 
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private eonnietition could say that the Institute was prepared 
to nominate a gentleman to act as assessor, and that he would 
serve for a nominal fee, that would be an enormous gain to 
architects as a body. They only wanted what was right. 
Sometimes it was depressing enough to see what publicly 
appointed assessors would do. But, with all these disadvan- 
tages, it was far better to have an assessor than not. He 
thought it would be very unwise to eliminate what the Com- 
petitions Committee had proposed. This meeting he began 
to see was called in consequence of discussioiw which had taken 
place on the Competitions Committee, and he hoped Mr. Wills 
would see his way to withdraw his opposition. He was sure 
that Mr. Wills was only anxious to arrive at the same con- 
clusions as those which he (the speaker) had in view. The 
new regulation said “ instituted by private individuals or 
firms. ’ Sometimes such firms anticipated putting up very 
large buildings. For instance, Messrs. Peter Robinson’s 
premises in Oxford Street were to be rebuilt, and a “ private ” 
competition had been held for that very important building, 
but the Institute could hardly have taken upon itself to write 
and suggest to the promoters that they must have an assessor. 
No doubt in this case the best conclusion had been arrived at, 
seeing that a highly esteemed member of the Institute and the 
A.A. had been fortunate enough to secure the commission. 
The Competitions Committee had been very judicious, it was 
perfectly plain there was really much difference between the 
two clauses. A church committee, or a pari.sh-room commit- 
tee, spending money subscribed by the public could not, he 
supposed, be construed into " private individuals ’’ or 
“ firms ” ; therefore it was a wholesome change, and he agreed 
that the proposed alteration should be made. 

Profisssor S. D. Adshead [F.] supported Mr. Adams. It 
would be going rather far, he said, to attempt to include com- 
petitions of every kind. There seemed, however, a little uncer- 
tainty in the reading of that paragraph, especially in regard to 
church and school work. There would be some uncertainty 
as to whether the paragraph was intended to apply to that 
class of buildings, because it was difficult to say whether 
they were to be provided for out of private moneys or not. 
He hoped .Mr. Wills would withdraw his opposition, because, 
assuming competitions such as he referied to, it was clear 
that the promoters must conform to the Institute Regulations 
and appoint an assessor; and it would he an inducement 
to do so rather than decide the question themselves. They could 
not afford to lose the opportunity of making a selection from 
some half-dozen designs, and they would appoint an assessor 
and pay his fee ; all the conditions which Mr. Wills looked 
forward to would be obtained. If an amendment were to be 
moved he would suggest it might be strengthened by altering 
the last line. Instead of “ other than private Competitions 
instituted by private individuals or firms,” he proposed it 
should read : “ private competitions instituted by individual.s 
or firms representing private interests.” If he were in order 
he would move that amendment. 

, ■ Mr. Horace CtiniTT [A.] : On a point of order, should not 
the first amendment be taken first ? 

Mr. Jemmett : I would like mine put to the meeting. 

Mr. Wills : Would it not save time to count the number 
of members present 1 do not think there are forty,* and we 
are not likely to have any more at this hour. 

Mr. Woodw.ard : It is a pity, after we have discussed the 
matter so far, to have to resort to a count. I take it that when 
we commenced these proceedings the meeting was in order. 

The Secretary, replying to the Chairman : It is in order 
to demand a count at any time. 

Mr. Wills : My feeling is that, sooner or later, this question 
will crop up again, and I believe that whatever this meeting 
to-night passes, in a full meeting you will get that result 
negatived. 

JIr. Maprice Ad.ams : A count having been demanded it 
must be acceded to ; it would be out of order to go on. More- 
over, in a question like this, which is of a rather momentous 

* By-law 67 requires a quorum of “at least forty members” when 
a professional question is to be voted upon. 


character, although it has reduced itself to one of phraseology, 
and at this late stage of the session, I do not think, the vote 
having been challenged by Mr. Wfils, that we can rea.sonably 
go on. 

On the direction of the Chairman a count was taken, and it 
was reported that only 33 members were present. The 
Chairman thereupon ruled that the discussion could not con- 
tinue, and closed the meeting. 


COERESPONDEM'E. 

Banks and the Building Act. 

15 Bishopsgate, E.C., V3th July 1915. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B..\., — 

Dear Sir, — It will interest bank architects in Lon- 
don to know that I have succeeded, on application, in 
getting the following reply from the London County 
Council : 

“ That the Council in the exercise of its powers 
under Section 207 of the London Building Act, 1894, do 

consent to alterations at Road, Brixton, without 

complying with the provisions of Section 74 of the 
said .4ct, as shown on the plans submitted with the 
application.” 

Certain conditions follow as to doors, &c., which 
would vary in every case. 

I should add that the premises were to be wholly 
occupied by the bank as office and residence — no part 
was to be let off. That would, of course, be quite 
another story, and introduce an entirely different set 
of conditions. — Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Brodie [I*.]. 

Alien Enemy Members. 

To the Editor, Jourx.\l R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The letter of Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton in 
your issue of 26th June cannot be permitted to pass 
without comment. 

When the Institute found itself unable to expel its 
alien enemy members many of us were grievously 
disappointed. A certain sense of relief has now been 
afforded bv the decision to delete their names from 
the Kalexdar. Let it be remembered that the 
R.I.B.A. in electing these gentlemen as Hon. Corre- 
sponding Members conferred upon them an honour. 
Individuals compose a nation and make the nation 
what it is, and these alien enemy members are in- 
dividuals assisting to compose nations which have 
demonstrated to the world their inability to maintain 
any honours except those of their own peculiar brand. 
It is unthinkable that we, a learned Society holding 
our Charter direct from His Majesty, should tolerate 
association, however remote, with the enemies of our 
King and country. 

Mr. Crompton argues that the relationship, so far 
as we as a Society are concerned, " is personal, not 
national ; individual, not representative ” ; and he 
talks about a “ fair trial.” The former argument is 
granted. This life-and-death struggle is very “ per- 
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sonal, ” for most of us have loved ones engaged in 
fighting the enemy. As to giving our enemies a fair 
trial, Germany’s trial at any rate has already taken 
place, and she stands condemned before the world. 
The ■■ Court of Justice ” has been Belgium. It is useless 
to argue that one or two of these alien enemies may 
protest. They are all tarred with the same brush, 
and if we wish as a nation to keep clean and whole- 
some we must avoid in the future all things Austro- 
German as we would avoid the plague. Our action 
is neither poor nor ungenerous. It is just and right, 
and I am confident it has the support of the majority 
of our members. — Faithfully yours, 

G. Scott Cockrill [A.]. 


Charles Edward Mallows ; Joseph Arthur Reeve. 

Mr. Cross's appreciative notice of our friend Charles 
Edward Mallows prompts me to add a word in accord. 
To my thinking, and I feel sure I am not alone in 
this experience, " magnetic ” just applies to his per- 
sonality, and affords a hint of the sunny brightness 
and energy that seemed always to emanate from 
him. Throughout the wide circle of his friends the 
recollection of this sunny quality in Mallows will 
assuredly remain undimmed. 

It was his brilliant draughtsmanship that early 
distinguished him amongst architects of his day ; 
but, as Mr. Cross observes, he was later on to develop 
powers of design of far deeper import, whilst none the 
less brilliant in their way. Of him as a good friend 
and as a good architect, I will only say now, in all 
sincerity, " He did his bit.” 

Mr. Wilsdon’s notice of my old friend, J. A. Reeve, 
carries me back to the days when he was engaged on 
the painstaking survey which he made of the Foun- 
tains Abbey ruins, commissioned by the late Marquis 
of Eipon ; for, then it was to him that I owed mv 
first real lesson in reading an old building from the 
structure itself. Leading me on from the investi- 
gation of one elementary fact after another, such, for 
instance, as the hang of doors in their openings and 
the levels of floors, noting in which jamb the hooks 
were held and by what means each floor had been 
carried, incidentally he initiated me into fundamental 
points as well, such as the prevailing system of setting- 
out the work by bay-units, of which the spacing 
of voids and supports gave proof ; and so. at length 
I left the place with a vision of something beyond 
the bare ruin, with some dim notion — vague enough, 
no doubt, raw beginner as I was — of the building in 
occupation by those for whom it had been devised. 

It was several years afterwards that Reeve joined 
with otheis of us in forming a small circle of twelve 
members, to meet from time to time, an Architects' 
Round Table. I may .safely a.s.sert that the nine sur- 
vivors of this little band will ever bear in plea.sant 
remembrance theii happy association with .Jo.seph 
Arthur Reeve. Walter Millard [-1.]. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, quahfying for regis- 
tration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester on the 8th and 9th June. Of 
the 80 candidates admitted, 36 were exempted from 
sitting, and the remaining 44 examined, with the 
following results : — 


Centre, 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Relegated. 

London 

27 

18 

9 

Bristol 

8 

5 

3 

Manchester 

9 

5 

4 


44 

28 

16 


The passed and exempted candidates — numbering 
together 64 — are as follow : — 

AiTCHisoN : Henry Maynard, 4 Buxton Road, Brighton. 
Allison : Frederick William Harforth, 36 Harehills Avenue, 
Chapcltown Road, Leeds. 

Anderson : George, St. Giles’ House, Norwich. 

Atchley : Max Heriot Nevil Cuthbert, 23 St. John’s Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Ayeks : William Cecil, 77 Ryan Street, W. Bowling, Bradford. 
Barber : Norman Arthur, Wcarage Avenue, Derby. 

Bateman : .John Ambrose, 56 Constantine Road, Hampstead. 
Bennett : Harvey Ernest, 5 Douro Villas, Cheltenham. 
Benso.n : Chri.stopher Augustus, " Cartlett,” 47 Pentre 
Street, Grangetown. Cardiff. 

Booth ; Harry Ernest, 29 Sydney Street, Brighton. 

Brown : Charles Robert, 2 Provident Place, Colchester. 
Burkitt : Cecil, 3 Westboume Road, Barnsbury, N. 

By'rom : Richard. 223 Tottington Road, Elton, Bury, Lancs. 
Chaudhuri : Arya Kumar, “ I.aleham,” Clarence Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 

Cross : Walter Edward, 132 Richmond Road, Dalston, N.E. 
Davies : David Owen Harris, 81 Calabria Road, Highbury, N. 
Evans : Leslie Maurice, 21 Forster St., Ashted, Birmingham. 
Fieldsend ; Heniy, Mason’s Arms. Ackworth, Pontefract. 
Fisher ; Nancy Cooper, Kirk Villa, Church Row, South Ascot. 
Goldthokp : Alfred Reginald, 30 King Cross, Halifax, Yorks. 
Green : Allan, 3 Denby Mount, Oakworth, near Keighley. 
Hardy : Ernest Harold. 21 Belle Vue Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 

Harris : Samuel George Stanley, “ Mons," Constitution Hill 
Road. Parkstone, Dorset. 

Harvey : James Macgregor, 8 Beaumont Gate, Dowanhill, 
Glasgow'. 

Hay wood : Algar Arthur Newton, 15 Farm St.. Mayfair, W. 
Holliday ; Albert Clifford, Parkfield, Gildersome, Leeds. 
Hollingsworth : Christopher Raymond, Manor House 
Offices, Barnsley. 

Honey’man : .fames Maelaren, H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 

Hughes : Eleanor Katherine Dorothy, Beaufort. Hengist 
Road, Bournemouth. 

J EPSON : Reginald, Ireton House, Rose Hill Street, Derby. 
.Jones : Colin Lancelot, Oaktields. Cwmbran, Newport, Mon. 
Kelly' : Stephen Stanislaus, Walmer, Sutton, co. Dublin. 
Lawrence : Fredk. Orchard, 164a Aigburth Road, Liverpool. 
Lawrence : Henry Matthew, 22 Marraion Street, Tam worth. 
L-AWSON : Edwin .\Iaddison, 2 Ivanhoe Terrace, Chester-le- 
Street. 

Lewis : Ernest Wam.sley. " Kia-Ora, ’ Icen Road, Weymouth. 
Marshall : Thomas Leslie, " Oban. ” Hills Road. Cambridge. 
Medd : Henry Alexander Nesbitt, The Vineyard, Abingdon. 
Morgan : Uilliam Thomas, Queen's Hotel, Castle Street, 
Mae.steg, ( ilam. 

Morrow : Leslie George, ” Brent Ixidge, ’ Berkhamstead. 
Napier : James, e o J. Burnet & Son, 239 St. Vincent Street, 

I lla.sgow . 

Noble ; Charles. 9 Parsonage Road. Withington. Manchester 
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Papwokth : Henry William, 5 Gall Road, Mareh, Cambs. 
Peever : George Henry William, " Caradoc,” Percy Street, 
Greenfields, .Shrewsbury. 

PiTE ; Horace Victor Walter, 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing. 
Rogers : George Reynold Hubert, 17 Brynmill Crescent, 
Swansea. 

Rose ; Kenneth Woodhouse, The Mount, Halesowen. 
ScHOPiELT) : Herbert Walter, 20 Haldane Road, Fulham, S.W. 
Shaw ; Robert Philip, 26 North Bridge Street, Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire. 

Slater : Cyril, Municipal Offices, Babington Lane, Derby. 
Somerset : Douglas Forbes, Public Works Dept., Suva, Fiji. 
Stevenson : James. Gateside, Ayr, N.B. 

Steibling ; Herbert James, 80 High Street, Slough, Bucks. 
Tanner ; Charles Puget, 110 St. George’s Terrace, Jeamond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Taylor ; George Swan, 40 Balsusney Road, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Tkehaene : Ab^raham. 13 Shelone Terrace, Briton Ferry. 
Vine : Christian Courtenay, Park House, Exeter. 

Waddicar : Arnold, Laburnham House, Pool Street, Bolton. 
Ward ; Prank Vaughan, P.W.D,, Suva, Fiji. 

Ward : Victor Ernest, “ Seacroft,” Westcross, Swansea. 
Westq.aeth : Silas, “ Allan.sford,” Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

M HITE ; Francis James, Bannadon, West Avenue. Exeter. 
Wili.iams : Alun, “ Brynhoulog,” Ogmore Vale, Glam. 
V.AP.DLEY : James Howard, Rathmore, Stourbridge. 


Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student K.I.B.A., was held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester from the 4th to the 11th June. 
Twenty-one candidates entered, with the following 
results ; — 


Centre 

E.xamined. 

Passed. 

Belesated. 

London 

13 

5 

8 

Bristol 

3 

2 

1 

Manchester 

5 

2 

3 


21 

9 

12 

The pas.sed 

candidates are a.s 

follow. 

the names 

bein^ i^iven in order of merit : — 




P=Prob itioncr. 

Philp : Arthur Thomas [P. 1913] ; 34 .\lderney Street, S.W. 

Francis : Bernard Thomas [P. 1912] ; Michigan.” Watering 
Hill. St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Johnson ; Henry Andrew [P. 1911] ; The Vicarage, Great 
Harwood, Blackburn. 

Warwick : .James Guy [P. 1912] ; 103 Park Road, Peter- 
borough. 

Todd : Harold Edgar [P. 1912] ; Hart’.s Cottage. Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol. 

B,annister : Harrv [P. 1914] ; 65 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, 
S.W. 

Winebau.m : Goodman George [P. 1911] ; 13 “ Shiplake,” 
Calvert Avenue, Bethnal Green, N.E. 

Metcai,fe : HaiTy [P. 1913] ; 173 Shear Brow, Blackburn. 

E.mes : James Albert [P. 1905] ; 14 Nightingale Square, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


The number of failures among tlie relegated candi- 
dates was as follows ; — 


A. Principal Style.s and General History of Architecture 
Bl. Simple Applied Construction .... 
B2. Theoretical Construction ..... 

01. Hi.storical Architecture : 

(>i) Greek and Roman ..... 

(6) Byzantine and Romanesque 

(r) French and English Gothic 

id) Italian. French, and English Renaissance 

02. Mathematics and Mechanics .... 
C3. Design ........ 


1 

8 

8 

2 


1 

5 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, having produced satis- 
factory evidence of their training and quahfications, 
were exempted from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and have been registered as Students : 

Dey : Birendra Nath [P.1913]; 36 Otago Street, Glasgow. 

[Government C.E. College. Sibpur.] 

Dhaula : Bhanwar Lall [P. 1913] ; Consulting Architect’s 
Office, Bombay. [University of Allahabad.] 

Ford : Thomas Francis [ '. 1912] ; 36 Hanover Park, S.E. 
Gohrlay : William [P. 1913] ; 2 Balmoral Teivace, Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture.] 
Hardy: Thomas Charles [P. 1913]; 15 Carmichael Place, 
Langside, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture.] 
Honeyman : James Maclaren [P. 1915] ; H.M. Office of 
Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. [Glasgow 
School of Architecture.] 

Lawrence : Frederick Orchard [P. 1915] ; 164a Aighurth 
Road, Liverpool. [Liverpool University.] 

Lody : Ethel [P. 1913] ; 11 Ladbroke Terrace, W. [King’s 
College.] 

Napier • .James [P. 1915] ; c/o J. Burnet & Son, 239 St. Vin- 
cent Street, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture.] 
Shaw : Robert Philip [P. 1915] ; 26 North Bridge Street, 
Bathgate, Linlithgowshire. [Edinburgh College of Art 
and Heriot Watt College.] 

In accordance with the .special concession granted 
by the Council to Probationers on mihtary service 
who are candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
and whose Testimonies of Study have been approved, 
the following were also exempted : — 

Barlow ; Smith [P. 1911] ; “ A ” Company, Army Service 
Corps, Aldershot. 

Berry : Harold [P. 1910] ; “ Knebworth.” Station Road, 
New Barnet. (Queen Victoria Rifles.) 

Burleioii, Harold [P. 1911]; 7 Priory Road, West Hill, 
Hastings. (University of London O.T.C.) 

Daniel : Thomas Llewellyn [P. 1909] ; Bryn Dovey, 37 Cran- 
brook Park, Ilford. (Royal Naval Air Service.) 

E.aton : Alexander Robert Charles [P. 1904] ; 2133 Neville 
Road, Forest Gate, E. (Bedfordshire Regiment.) 

H.ali, : Daniel Carby [P. 1911] ; Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 
(Army Service Corps.) 

H.all : Herbert .James [P. 1913] ; 104 Cornerswell Road, 
Penarth, S. Wales. (Glamorgan Veomanry.) 

H.all : William Basil [P. 1909] ; 33 Carlingford Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (Royal Fusiliers.) 

Hope ; William [P. 1908] ; 37 Beverley Terrace, Cullercoats, 
Northumberland. (St. John’s Ambulance Brigade.) 

Hunt ; Reginald [P. 1911] ; The Homestead, Sunningwell 
Road, Oxford. (Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry.) 
J.ARVis : Harold Edgar [P. 1911] : 62 Blacker Road, Birkby, 
Huddersfield. 

Larkin : Horatio Edward Arthur [P. 1914] ; 71 Peel Street, 
Kensington, W. (13th County of London Territorials). 
Mackenzie : Frederick Wheatley [P. 1908] ; 20 Oakwood 
Gardens. Sev-en Kings, Essex. (Middlesex Regiment.) 
Mansfield : Roland Edward [P. 1912] ; ” Torquay,’’ Torquay 
Drive, lA'igh-on-Sea, Essex. (Royal Engineers.) 
Martind.ale : Christopher James Fawcett [P. 1904] ; Moor 
Side, Garden City, Carlisle. ( Royal Engineers. ) 

Mercer : John Frederick Lees [P. 1911] ; 11 Park Alount, 
Revidge. Blackburn. (Royal Engineers.) 

Ramsden : Eric Alfred [P. 1912] ; 27 Hyde Terrace. Leeds. 
(West Yorks Regiment.) 

Reed : William James [P. 1912] ; 11 Theresa Street, Blaydon- 
upon-Tyne. (Royal Naval Air Service.) 

Rees : Frederick William [P. 1911] ; 1 Lan Park Road. Ponty- 
pridd. (Royal Engineers.) 

Shields : George Darnley [P. 1912] ; 258 Otley Road, Brad- 
ford. (Royal Engineers.) 
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Smith, Arthur [P. 1909] ; 19 West Hill Road, Luton, Beds. 
(Royal Engineers.) 

T-iYLOE : John Alexander Chisholm [P. 1909] ; 29 Queen 
Street, Oldham. (10th F . . 

WH.utF : Henry Francis [P. ; - ■ ■ Hull. 

(East Yorks Regiment.) 

White : Raymond Charles [P. 1913] ; 6 Bierton Hill, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks. (Royal Bucks Hussars.) 

Williams : Percy James [P. 1911] ; " Came, " Carmarthen. 
(Welsh Regiment.) 

Wood : Thomas Spencer [P. 1913] ; Hawthorne House, 
Handsworth Wood. (Royal Field Artillery.) 

Final and Special. 

The Phnal and Special E.x;aminations were held in 
London from the 24th June to the 2nd July. Of the 
52 candidates e.xamined, 27 passed, and the remaining 
25 were relegated. The successful candidates, given 
in alphabetical order, are as follow : — 

Adams ; Percy Joyce [S. 1911] : Fairmead, Woodsidc Roail, 
Woodford, Essex. 

Andrew : Harry [iS'. 1912] ; 56 lutefriargate, Hull. 
Balsaba : Pherozshah Fardoonji [Special] ; 6 Highburj- 
Place, Highbury, N. 

Bennett : James [<S. 1914] : c, o llessi's. John Burnet & Son. 

239 St. Vincent Street. Clasgow. 

Bruce : Reginald [Special] ; 21 Holdenhurst Avenue. North 
Finchley, N. 

Catchpole ; Edgar Gooding [S'. 1908] ; 46 Chri.steburch Street. 
Ipswich. 

Duncan ; Alexander lIcLauchlan [Specin/] ; Rahoy, Lenzie, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Francis : Eric Carwardine [S'. 1911] : 14 St. .Andrew Mansions, 
Dorset Street. W. 

Fyfe ; James Simpson [S'. 1913]; 147 Hunteihousc Road, 
Ecclesall, Sheffield. 

Horniman ; John Ileiiiy [S'. 1909] ; c,o Me.ssr.s. Stevens & 
Gregson, 32 Victona Street, S.V\'. 

Loweth : Sidney Harold [S'. 1913] ; 67 Dow iis Park Road. 
Hackney Downs, N.E. 

Maclaurin : Robert William [Spiciaf] ; 8 Mecklenburgh 
Street, W.C. [Auckland. X.Z.] 

Meldkum : Percy Haymaii [Special] ; 8 Mecklenburgh Street, 
W.C. [Melbourne.] 

Mitchell: Cyril Hawthorn [S'. 19141; e,o McMrs. Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Ltd., 24/25 Upiier Thames Street, E.C. 
[Auckland, N.Z.] 

Mus.man : Ernest Paul Brander [S'. 1912] ; 27 Up]a-r Phillimore 
Place, Kensington, A\’. 

Nichols : Charles Edwin [S'. 1911] ; Rectory Farm, Eeking- 
ton, Sheffield. 

Pace : Cffiarles Lanca.shire [S. 1907] ; 28 St. George's Street. 
Primrose Hill, X.Al'. 

Reive : Thomas [S. 1908] ; Glencairn, Erwood Road, Levens- 
hulme, Manche.ster. 

Robertson : Manmng Durdiu [S. 1911] ; 50 Norfolk Sq., W. 
Robinson • Alfred Dougla-s [S. 1909] ; The Abbey, Thorjie-le- 
Soken, Essex. 

Saver ; Harvey Robert [S'. 1905] : 3 Havelock Road, West 
Marlands, Southampton. 

♦Takekoshi : Kenzo ; 160 Brompton Road, S.W. 

Turner : Albert Isaac [S'. 1909] ; 65 AVilmington Gardens. 
New Barking, Essex. 

Walker : Harold Frederick [S'. 1913] ; 13 New Street. Dorset 
Square, N.W. 

AVardkoi' : James Hastie [Special] : 8 Mecklenburgh Street, 
AA’.C. [Melbourne.] 

AVili.lams : Enoch [S'. 1908] ; 50 Canada Road, Carditl. 
Young : WiUiam Cecil [iS. 1910] ; 19 King’s Drive, Heaton 
Moor, Stockport. 

* Under a spec-iai Regulation this gentleman, being a foreign sub- 
ject and not eligible for membership, will be granted a C'ertilicate. 


The number of failures among the relegated candi- 
dates in the Final Examination was as follows : — 


A. Design ........ 12 

B. Construction — 

(1) Foundations, AA’alls, Roofs, &c. . . .17 

(2) Iron and Steel ...... 19 

C. Hygiene ........ 19 

D. Properties and Uses of Building Materials . . 9 

E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture . . .13 

F. The Thesis ........ 3 


The Final : Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved ; — 

SUBJECT XXL 

(a) Design for .a Bandstand in a Public Park. 
Brandon : C. J. Hutton : L. D. H. Tranmer : F, 

Dartnall : J. A. Kellock : A. D. Tubbs : 0. B. 

Day : N. F. C. Munguia : G. Wilkinson ; F. 

Duncan : R. A. Reixa : F. AA’oodhouse : F. G. M. 

(h) Design for a Hostel for Male Students 
ON A Detached Suburban Site. 

Suntcr : M. C. Vinden : G. 

Taylor • H. V. AVilson : J. 


MINUTES. XYIL 

At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 65. and held Monday, 5th July, 1915, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. H. A’. Lanchester, Vice-Prei^idcnt, in the Chair ; 
20 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), 13 Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council), and 1 Licentiate, the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 21st June having been published 
m the Journal were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Professor S. D. Adshead [F.], acting in the absence of the 
Hon. Secretary-, announced that Lieut. John Nixon Horstield, 
ol the Royal Naval A’olunteer Division, Associate, elected 1907, 
had died of wounds received in the Gallipoli campaign, and it 
was resolved that the deep regi-ets of the Institute for the loss 
of Its gallant Associate be recorded on the Minutes, and that a 
message expressing their heartfelt sympathy be sent on behalf 
of members to his widow. 

The Chairman having announced the object of the meeting 
— VIZ., to consider an amendment of the Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions — moved that the following alterations 
proposed by the Council be made in the Regulations : — 

1. The second paragraph to read : — Members of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects and of its Allied Societies 
are only permitted to take part in Competitions in 
accoidance with these Regulations, which are intended 
to apply to all Competitions other than private Com- 
petitions instituted by private individuals or firms.” 

2. The footnote at the bottom of the first page to be omitted. 

ilr. Herbert A. AA clch [.I.] having seconded the motion, a 

discussion ensued, in the course of which jVIr. A. R. Jemmett 
[F.] moved as an amendment that the Regulations be so 
altered as to be applicable to all competitions, including those 
promoted by private tirm.s. 

Professor Adshead projxised that the concluding words of 
the paragraph .should read : " other than private competitions 
instituted by individuals or firms representing private in- 
tereat.s." 

Mr. Jemmett's amendment being about to be voted upon, 
Mr. Herbert AA . AV’ills [F.] questioned whether the quorum 
required under By-law 67 — viz., 40 members — was present, 
and suggested a count. 

The Chairman directed a count, and it being reported that 
33 members only were present, the Chairman closed the meet- 
ing, the proceedings terminating at 9.10 p.m. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
By Martin Shaw Briggs [A .] , Godwin Bursar, 

Author of “ In the Heel of It^ly,” “ Baroque Architecture, " etc 

[The subject of this menwir was selected and approved in January 1914, the buildings described 
were visited in April and May, and the last pages were written only a Jew iveehs before the commence- 
ment of the War. The situation has now changed so completely that it almost seems necessary to 
apologise for filling so many pages of the Journal with an account of some of the architectural ivork of 
our enemies. But at the same time it must be remembered that the system of Continuation Schools in 
Germany and Austria has contributed materially to the extraordinary state of technical efficiency now 
confronting us, and that it is highly probable that in the near future England may find it necessary — as 
Scotland has already done — to consider the adoption of some very similar system. Finally, it is 
perhaps permissible to state that the writer, although by no means a proficient German scholar, was 
treated with uniform kindness and courtesy {except in one solitary instance at Cologne) by the large 
number of officials with whom he came into contact during his tour.] 

I. 

The Scope and Organisation of the Continuation School. 

T he type of educational building to be described in the following Report has no exact counter- 
part in England, and has been evolved in Germany and Austria during the last decade. 
To imderstand its place among German schools, and. moreover, to appreciate its value to 
architects and local authorities in our own country, we must have some idea of the complicated ramifi- 
cations of the German educational system. 

In Germany (and in most of the following statements Austria is to be included) nearly every child 
is educated by the State. This does not imply of necessity that class-distinctions are unknown — 
far from it — but certainly State-managed institutions bear less of a stigma than in our own land. 

Three main parallel groups of schools are provided, and these are differentiated not by the suuial 
position, but rather by the intended vocations of the scholars. Thus a potential architect would attend 
a certain school because he was to be an architect. The rift between the three groups is distinct, but 
it is a vocational rift and not a social rift. Except in certain districts, the groups are separate and 
parallel from the outset, but in Bavaria the children of all classes are educated together up to their tenth 
year. The cost of education in all groups is low. 

The highest grade of school is known as the High School or Higher School and has three sub- 
divisions {Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and Oherrealschule), according to the amount of Latin taught. 
Scholars from these schools proceed either to the universities, if they are to enter one of the “ learned ” 
professions, or to technical or commercial colleges if their vocation is technical. In this last section 
are included architects and engineers. 

3 O 
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The next grade is known as the Middle School (or Burgerlicheschule in Saxony and Baden), and 
corresponds to our “ grammar schools,” so far as there can be said to be any similarity at all. The 
classification resembles that of the High School — e.g., Progymnasium, Realprogymnasium, and Realschule. 

The third grade is the Elementary School (Volksschule), and corresponds closely to our Elementary 
School. A German child, however, enters at 6 years of age and leaves at 14, the facihties for leaving 
at 12 or 13 so common in England being non-existent in Germany. 

We now come to the tj^pe of school with which this Keport is concerned — the Continuation School 
{Fortbildungsschule). Generally speaking, the great majority of German boys and a large number of 
girls are compelled by law to attend a Continuation School for from 5 to 10 hours per week between their 
fourteenth and eighteenth birthdays. The average attendance is probably seven or eight hours per 
week for three years, the school year extending over about 40 weeks. The law inaugurating this scheme 
was passed in 1891, but it is important to notice that powers are given to local authorities to carry out 
the recommendations and that in each district the whole scheme is a matter of local option. The im- 
portance of this fact can hardly he exaggerated. In the first place, the Continuation School system is 
not a readj^-made scheme foisted on unwilling towns by Act of Parliament. But it has been adopted 
volrmtarily and gradually by one district after another till hardly a single town of importance remains 
without an organisation. This is the strongest recommendation any such system could have in the 
eyes of a business man. In the second place, each district arranges its own curriculum and requirements 
to suit local conditions, being subject to very slight control by the Imperial Government. This fact 
has, of course, a considerable influence on school buildings. 

No boy or girl within the scope of any local educational by-laws is excused on the ground of social 
position or means. All must attend these schools unless they are being educated at some approved 
institution elsewhere. It must not be thought that Germans are by nature so subservient and docile 
that this drastic change of method was brought about without any opposition. On the contrary, 
opinion in certain quarters has been very hostile, and the great city of Hamburg has only just realised 
the inevitable. South Germany has been the pioneer of the movement, and Prussia has moved with 
much more deliberation. Nor must it be thought that the systems of different districts are moulded 
to the same pattern or controlled by one autocrat in Berlin. This is so far from being the case that the 
writer’s task was rendered much more difficult by the lack of any general rules or statistics. In each 
town is a separate organisation, and sometimes there is little intercourse between separate schools of 
the same town. On the other hand, the mere fact of all this variation makes a study of methods and 
of buildings the more valuable to an interested foreigner. We are, as a nation, far behind Germany in 
this remarkable system, but we should be able to profit by her mistakes and her experiments all the 
more because of local differences. These local differences are educational, but they are of necessity 
architectural also, for each varying curriculum produces another type of school building. They may 
be summarised as follows. 

German educational opinion is sharply divided into two camps in regard to the training given in 
Continuation Schools. One party holds that the main object of such training should be to fit a boy for 
his career in after-hfe and should not be too general in character. In other words, they believe that if 
a boy is to be a joiner, he should be taught as much joinering as possible, and very little of other subjects ; 
or that his education should be vocational.” But this party is again divided into two sections, one 
maintaining that his training in joinery should be purely theoretical, and should consist of class teaching 
combined with drawing ; the other urging that he should also undergo workshop training in the school. 
The natural result of this divergence in the “ vocational ” party is to produce twm types of “ vocational ” 
Continuation bchools, one with workshops and one without. Then there is the opposition camp which 
believes in confining Continuation teaching to such general subjects as may strengthen the boy's 
character, regardless of his intended position in after-hfe, and this theory, of course, involves theoretical 
teaching only. But with the development of the system and the lapse of time there is a tendency for a 
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compromise to be reached, and now the most serious difference, so far as buildings are concerned, lies 
between the workshop-school and the school without workshops. 

Another aspect of the question to be borne in mind is the strength of the apprenticeship system in 
Germany. Practically all workers in the “ skilled ” trades have to be apprenticed, and thus the success 
of the school lies very largely in the hands of the local employers of labour, who invariably take the 
principal part in its organisation and management. Conversely they, and not the parents of the 
scholars, are made responsible for attendance at school, paying all fees (which are nominal only) and 
all fines. But in Germany, as in England, though in a less degree, there is bound to be always a certain 
percentage of boys engaged in “ bhnd-alley ” occupations, as well as many others whose vocations are 
so menial in character that they cannot well be taught in a school. Of the first kind one might mention 
the errand-boy, the telegraph-boy and the hft-boy ; of the second, the labourer, the dustman and the 
road-sweeper. These boys are in many districts, and in increasing numbers, also educated in Continua- 
tion Schools, and their teaching obviously cannot be “ vocational.” 

The result of all these years of experience and experiment has been to evolve three main groups of 
Continuation Schools for boys, and for the purposes of this Eeport the following classification may be 
regarded as accurate : — 

(i) The Industrial Continuation School {Gewerbliche Fortbildungsschule), where boys are educated 
for a definite vocation or trade, for six to eight hours per week during three years between their four- 
teenth and eighteenth birthdays. These figures, however, vary greatly, as I have said, and Industrial 
Continuation Schools may be further divided into schools where practical workshop training is given 
and those where the teaching is theoretical in character. 

(ii) The Commercial Continuation School {Kaufmdnnische Fortbildungsschule), where boys 
engaged in shops, warehouses, and other mercantile establishments are educated in commercial 
subjects on the same lines as those in the Industrial section. Such a school has, of course, no workshops, 
but usually has laboratories for science teaching. 

(iii) The General Continuation School {Allgemeine Fortbildungsschule) for those boys whose 
occupations are so casual or so menial that no vocational teaching can be applied to them. This third 
type of school is now instituted in most German cities of any size, but is not yet universal, as the first 
two may be said to be. For purposes of administration the General Continuation classes are frequently 
grouped with the Industrial branch, but there is no general rule. 

To these three types of school for boys must be added a fourth where girls are taught. Nowhere 
in Germany, so far as the writer is aware, is compulsion applied to all girls as it is tending to be apphed 
to all boys. Nor has even a limited measure of compulsion become universal. 

But in most centres aU girls employed in shops and offices, in any trade or vocation outside their 
homes, are compelled to attend a Continuation School specially devoted to domestic (Weibliche) 
subjects. It is thus frankly assumed that the German girl will eventually marry, and that training 
in cookery and housewifery must be provided. In very few cases are girls compelled to attend com- 
mercial or industrial classes, even though they may be employed in commerce or industry. 

For the sake of clearness the four types are again tabulated : — 

For boys (i) The Industrial or Trade Continuation School (Getverbliche Fortbildungsschule ) — 

(a) With practical workshop teaching. 

(b) Without practical workshop teaching. 

For boys (ii) The Commercial Continuation School {Kaufmdnnische Fortbildungsschule). 

For boys (iii) The General Continuation School {Allgemeine Fortbildungsschule). 

For girls (iv) The Domestic Continuation School {Weibliche Fortbildungsschule). 

So far, however, the one striking difference between England and Germany has been in the 
application of compulsion in the latter country. In England there are many good technical schools 
and secondary schools, where a clever boy with a scholarship may get excellent teaching free. But he 
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has to work in his evenings, after a long and tiring day at a bench or a counter. And this very fact 
restricts continuation schools in England to the talented, the industrious and the ambitious, leaving 
the great majority untouched. 

The most striking feature in the German system is, that not only are boys compelled to attend 
these schools, but that they must attend in the daytime ; in other words, in their employers’ time. 
Yet such is the case, and the employers have (reluctantly in some instances) now nearly all come into 
line. They sacrifice eight hours or so per week of their apprentices’ time, but they get better appren- 
tices. Such, in brief, is the theory of the continuation school system in Germany and in Austria, the 
System which is arousing such intense interest and even anxiety among all thinking Englishmen to-day. 

II. 

The Need for specially designed Buildings. 

The problem from the architect’s standpoint is thus very clear. It is required to provide 
suitable accommodation in every centre of population for a large number of scholars, who attend 
classes some eight hours a week (on an average) in the daytime. In ordinary cases the number of these 
scholars may be estimated at from ‘2 to per cent, of the total population of the tovm or district. 
Thus in a city of 100,000 inhabitants one might expect to find 2,000 to 2,500 scholars on the books 
of the various Continuation Schools. The nature of the problem is obviously unusual. The usual for- 
mula as to thirty scholars in a classroom and so much space per head is quite useless. These scholars 
are never collected in the school at any one time, and they are studying a great variety of subjects. 

Before proceeding further let us see what sort of a time-table prevails in a typical school of each 
kind. Certain subjects are common to aU three types of boys’ schools — viz., dictation and business 
letter writing, German literature, religious instruction, practical arithmetic, and a subject called 
hurgerkunde, which may be translated as “ the duties of a citizen.” The “ General ” schools confine 
themselves to a curriculum of this type for the full six hours per week, or whatever the stipulated 
time may be. In the “ Industrial ” schools these subjects occupy a smaller portion of the time- 
table : one hour is usually devoted to a study of the scholar’s particular trade (its history and organisa- 
tion, materials and tools required, &c.), and three hours or so to drawing applied to his own needs. 
If practical teaching is given, it is usually only given in the third year, and thus forms only a small 
part of the whole curriculum. In the “ Commercial ” schools the place of trade-teaching is taken by 
ordinary commercial subjects, such as bookkeeping, typewriting and chemistry. In the “ Domestic ” 
schools for girls, as stated above, the only subjects taught are cooking, sewing and housewifery generally. 

Assuming that a town of, say, 100,000 inhabitants has just decided to adopt a system of continua- 
tion schools, as permitted by the Act of 1891, how are the 2,000 or 2,500 scholars thus enrolled 
to be accommodated ? This is the question which the writer has attempted to answer in this report, 
thanks to the facilities provided for him, as Godwin Bursar of the K.I.B.A., by our own Board of 
Education, by our Foreign Office and by various authorities in Germany and Austria. It would have 
been impossible to undertake a general survey of German schools of all types, and it is pleasant to 
think that it would also have been unnecessary, for in many respects our school architects lead the 
world. It would not have been altogether desirable to concentrate on German technical schools for 
various reasons, but the type of building chosen is valuable to us because it is unique. The German 
Continuation School building need not be regarded as perfect, or even, in many cases, as anything 
more than an exceedingly interesting experiment. But in view of the recent trend in educational 
opinion it may become very valuable to us as a model. Hence the writer devoted very little time to 
questions of construction and detail— except in so far as these differed from English practice — and 
concentrated his energies on planning and equipment. During a tour of five weeks eighteen towns 
were visited, and in every town one or more schools were studied in great detail, besides others casually 
inspected. Many of the plans accompanying this report have been prepared from rough notes rapidly 
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made on the spot, but in other cases printed plans were available in the JaJireshericht or annual 
report of each school. 

To return to the hypothetical German town about to provide buildings for a large number of 
scholars, the first thought that would occur to an economical soul would be that possibly existing 
buildings might be utilised. To this possibility the writer devoted a considerable amount of attention 
during his tour. Perhaps there is a disused Elementary School available, or an empty block of buildings 
formerly used by the municipality for other purposes. Why not utilise some structure of this sort 
and thereby save the great expense of erecting a new school ? 

Taking an occupied Elementary School first, it requires httle imagination to realise the difference 
in size between the average elementary scholar (of ten) and the average continuation scholar (of sixteen). 
In other words, though it would be possible for the lowest class of continuation scholars to sit comfort- 
ably at the same desks and on the same seats as the highest class of elementary scholars, it would be 
quite impossible for the higher classes of the former to use the desks and seats of the middle classes of 
the latter with any convenience. It is therefore admitted in Germany that one or two classrooms in 
each elementary school maj"^ be utilised for “ General ” continuation classes where no special apparatus 
or equipment is required. Continuation scholars and teachers using elementary schools on these 
terms are known as “ guests,” and perhaps that word explains why — sooner or later — the “guest” 
system is always regarded as a failure. Even from the scholars’ point of view there are drawbacks, 
for though the younger scholars may comfortably be placed on seats for small boys of thirteen, a lanky 
youth of seventeen may find matters very different. Similarly the conveniences are unsuitable for 
older scholars. The teachers very naturally dislike being “ guests ” on sufferance, without any 
studies or private rooms of their own, and do not readily mix with the staff of the elementary schools. 
They have often no place to keep their books or stationery. Lastly, there are all sorts of administrative 
difficulties in this system of scattered classes which can easily be realised. 

Next we may assume that a disused Elementary School is available, and in such a case of course 
the rooms may be stripped of all furniture as a prehminary measure. But a classroom accurately 
planned for, say, thirty juniors cannot be adapted to the needs of, say, twenty -five seniors without 
some little waste of space, and even then conditions are not all favourable. Very few old Elementary 
Schools are disused unless there is some good reason for it, and if such a building is too antiquated for 
its original purpose there is no reason why it should be suited for a Continuation School. The latter 
must, above all things, have rooms where drawing may be taught. Very few elementary classrooms 
can be made perfectly satisfactory for such purposes. Even if the natural lighting is adequate, artificial 
light is seldom suitable, and the installation of electric fight is inevitable. German practice also 
insists on a basin or sink being provided in every classroom used for drawing. 

The writer studied two of these transformed Elementary Schools in detail — the Trade Continuation 
School at Gelsenkirchen in Westphalia and the Trade Continuation School at Dusseldorf. 

The former building (Fig. 1) is only six years old, and was designed as a “ mixed ” elementary 
school — i.e., for boys and girls. The continuation scholars are all boys. The staircase is divided 
into two portions by an ornamental railing (which has not been removed), and is therefore unnecessarily 
wide. The conveniences are, of course, ridiculously plentiful, being designed for both sexes and for 
a much larger number of scholars than those now using the school. The classrooms are not of the 
size required and classes are cramped for space. An assemblj^-hall has been contrived in the attic 
storey. There is a needlessly ample playground, and a small lodge for the caretaker by the entrance 
gates. Though suited for its purpose as a branch Elementary School, the building is situated at some 
distance from the centre of the town. In view of all these facts, it is not surprising to learn that 
plans for a large new school are being prepared, to accommodate 3,000 scholars and to cost £22,500. 
In the present building there is no practical teaching, except for painters and decorators, who work 
in chronic discomfort by artificial fight in a dark and ill-ventilated cellar ! 
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The Central Trade Continuation School at Diisseldorf (see Fig. 2), though an older build- 
ing, has been so skilfully adapted to its new purpose that when a large new school, now projected 
at a cost of £75,000, is built the older school will be retained for certain trades. The way in which 



Fig. 1. 


the alterations have been arranged 
is best understood by a reference to 
the plan, where the original building 
is shown hatched, the new work 
being in black. The school is situ- 
ated near the centre of the city 
between the Charlottenstrasse and 
the Karlstrasse, but has no frontage 
to either street. It occupies the 
wide open space between the houses 
on these two streets and is reached 
by short approach roads from both, 
with large playground. It is worth 
noting that these schools in congested 
districts, approached thus from main 


thoroughfares, are often found in Germany. 

In this case the architect had to provide workshops for practical trade teaching besides modernising 
the other rooms, and his method has been very successful. At each end of the Elementary School 



block he added a 
wing containing 
workshops, &c. 
The new rooms 
are much larger 
than the old class- 
rooms, but are of 
the same height, 
and are so ar- 
ranged, where pos- 
sible, that they 
communicate 
directly with the 
old classrooms 
used for theoreti- 
cal teaching in the 
same subjects. 
Thus on most of 
the upper floors 
the workroom over 
“ Workroom A ” 
connects with the 
classroom over 


‘‘ Classroom A,'’ 


and similarly over " Workroom B " and “ Classroom B.” The same principle holds good at the east 
end, over the Cycle Room and over '* Caretaker B,"Ac. The addition of these workrooms and of 


the excellent block of lavatories on the north has of course considerablv diminished the area of 
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the playground, but a large open space is less essential for older scholars than for an elementary 
school. 

This school is not solely used for compulsory Continuation scholars. There are trade classes for 
adults in the evening in the same rooms, and there are also a few classes for manual work for scholars 
from the elementary schools in their eighth year. In very modern elementary schools, as in England, 
manual workshops are always provided, so that there is no need for these young boys to be brought 
thus into the Continuation schools before their time. 

The trades taught in this school are grouped by the Diisseldorf authorities as “ heavy trades,” 
and include mechanics, engineers, electricians, “ fine ” mechanics {e.g. watchmakers, opticians, cycle 
and motor engineers, &c.), joiners, furniture-makers, bookbinders, printers, photographers, tailors 
and modellers. 

Besides rooms actually used for teaching, there are two directors’ rooms (the director is the head- 
master), accommodation for two caretakers and their famihes, a cycle room, a reading-room for the 
scholars, and offices for clerks. The number of compulsory Continuation scholars now on the books 
is about 2,000, all of whom are boys. 

At Hildesheim a very similar extension was built two years ago. The new wing contains trade 
workshops and extends back into the playground or open space behind the main block, "which has its 
longest side towards a street (Eathhausstrasse). In this building are housed both trade and commercial 
Continuation scholars, about 1,600 in all, but the commercial classes will probably be removed in 
two or three years to a new school in connection with a projected Museum of Commerce for the town. 

At Elberfeld I visited the Central Trade Continuation School at the corner of Karlstrasse and 
Mathildenstrasse, near the centre of the town. This large and extraordinarily prosperous city is 
badly situated from an architect’s point of view, being crowded on the slopes of a narrow river valley, 
like some of those West Riding towns "with which it has so much in common. The school in question 
stands at the corner of two narrow streets near the centre of the town, on a site which could hardly be 
worse for its purpose. It was originally an Elementary School, and appears to be about sixty years 
old. It consists of three floors and a basement, and is cramped, ill-equipped and badly lit. Besides 
the usual rooms for the director and his clerks, altogether inadequate, there are nine rooms available 
for teaching purposes. The remainder of the trade classes are scattered about the city in fifteen different 
rooms. It need hardly be said that trade teaching— much less practical trade teaching— cannot be 
carried on satisfactorily in such quarters, and one is not surprised to learn that it has been decided to 
commence the erection next year of a large new central Trade Continuation School at a cost of about 
£50,000, including equipment. This will, of course, absorb all the trade scholars from the present 
central school and from the various centres above mentioned. 

At Chemnitz in Saxony, and at Aussig in Austria, where fine Trade Continuation Schools have 
been erected recently, I found that large numbers of the Trade scholars requiring instruction of a less 
elaborate type were taught in discarded Elementary Schools, and indeed this is commonly the case all 
over Germany and in Austria. 

But from the short description of the schools visited it will be seen that in all cases except Diissel- 
dorf — where conditions were comparatively favourable and where the plan "was very cle^ erly adapted 
— it has become necessary to face the cost of a new building, specially designed for the purpose. 
At the outset of my journey it "wms suggested to me thkt I should not confine my studies exclusively 
to new and expensive schools, but that I should also visit some places vhere the authorities had 
resorted to “ make-shifts.” As a result of my researches I am convinced that German opinion is 
rapidly inclining towards a policy of special buildings for Trade Continuation fschools, and that this 
policy has been necessitated by many years of experiment and experience in schools such as I have 
described. It may be said now that an old Elementary School is quite unsuitable for practical Trade 
Continuation Classes, and usually unfit for theoretical trade teaching. 
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For the education of the unskilled workers the ordinary classroom is permissible in certain 
circumstances, but the seats are invariably uncomfortable, and the conveniences — as well as the rooms 
for teachers and clerks — are inadequate. For these reasons, and also from the point of view of 
organisation, the unskilled workers will probably be included in the same building as trade 
scholars or commercial scholars sooner or later. 

As regards the Commercial Continuation Classes, the use of old school buildings is more reasonable, 
though still undesirable. By a curious coincidence only one of the six adapted Commercial Continua- 
tion Schools that I visited appeared to have been built as a school, the rest being designed for 
offices or warehouses. 

In Cologne the Commercial Continuation School in Grosse Telegraphen Strasse was formerly 
used as Poor Law offices, and does not appear to be less than 50 years old. It consisted originally 
of a block of buildings two store3’s in height, facing the street, with end wings three storev^s in height. 
Over the central portion a thu'd storey' and a mansard have been added, all of hght fireproof material, 
for the purposes of the school. The scholars now number about 3,000, and are of both sexes, the 
great majority boys. The sexes are rigorously separated, though this custom is by no means 
universal in Germany^ and the girls use the top floor (which is splendidly' ht) for cooking and other 
domestic subjects. In most towns boys and girls are taught in entirely separate schools where 
Continuation Classes are concerned, the domestic subjects for girls being taught in rooms attached 
to Elementary Schools and used also by the older elementary scholars. Eeturning to the Cologne 
example, we find that most of the building except the top storey' is used for classrooms. These do not 
average more than 10 feet high, but appear to be adequately ht, and are decorated in light colours. 
As in most Commercial Schools, we find here a room for druggists or chemists, who do not appear to be 
grouped with the industrial trades in Clermany. This room is a combined laboratory and lecture 
theatre, situated at an angle of the building, and thus having windows on two sides. The cost of 
its equipment, amounting to about £‘200, was entirely defrayed by the druggists of the city. The 
weak point of this building is not the rooms used for teaching, but the somewhat mean corridors and 
staircases and the absence of proper provision for the scholars’ cloaks, which are all hung on hooks 
round the classroom walls. The playground is divided into two portions by a double range of con- 
veniences for the two sexes, placed back to back. Aine w.c.’s and urinals are provided for boys, 
nine w.c.'s for girls, and one w.c. for male and female teachers respectively. Electric hght has been 
installed throughout, and the whole building has been tastefully though simply decorated. 

But in spite of the fact that this school is now probably quite fitted for its purpose, it must be borne 
in mind that its remodelling has been a very expensive matter, which only the high price of land in 
the centre of the city would justify in preference to an entirely new building. The same obstacle 
is now perplexing the Cologne municipality' in another direction, for the cost of a centre site for the 
huge Trade Continuation School now projected is expected to exceed £50,000, and though the civic 
authorities own about a quarter of the ground in the middle of the city, they hesitate to devote so 
valuable an area to any school. 

A Commercial Continuation School must be centrally' placed, even more than others, for its pupils 
are chiefly' shop assistants, office boy's, etc. ; and in Munich an old Elementary School is still used on 
account of its position. Although Munich has led the way with elaborate new Trade School buildings, 
this old-fashioned Commercial School has been remodelled and retained. 

In Stuttgart and in Magdeburg the Commercial Continuation classes occupy antiquated and 
shabby' buildings in the centre of the town ; in Strassburg and Gelsenkirchen they are even less 
adequately' housed. 

A great deal has been written of late about the German Continuation School, and photographs 
of boys learning their various trades in Munich classrooms are now familiar to educationists in this 
country. A study' of these pictures — of elaborately fitted workshops and wonderful laboratories — 
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and of most of the literature available before leaving England had led me to expect a series of palatial 
buildings, such as those in Vienna, Frankfort, and Munich. But the reahty was very different. 
Excepting remote Kdnigsberg on the Eussian frontier, I visited everj" town where new buildings 
of any interest had been erected to my knowledge, and was surprised to find that they were the 
exception rather than the rule. A w'ell-informed German authority wrote in 1912 that only ten per 
cent, of the total number of compulsory Continuation scholars in the country were in new or suitable 
buildings. But this percentage is being altered very rapidly, as will have been reahsed from the 
figures I have given. Nearly every town is now considering a building scheme for one or more schools, 
led by Berlin, where the vast sum of £200,000 is to be expended — so report says— on one Central 
Trade Continuation School for the city, and by conservative Hamburg — a laggard convert — with a 
scheme only second in magnitude to that of the capital. 

III. 

The Planning of Continuation School Buildings. 

Admitting, then, that a specially designed building is desirable for every type of Continuation 
School and essential for the Trade type, what form should it take, and how should it differ from an 
Elementary School on the one hand and an ordinary Technical School on the other ? 

It cannot be claimed that Germany has yet evolved any type w'hich can be regarded as either 
permanent or national. One must rather regard her buildings as a series of interesting experiments, 
produced by the varying local conditions of her many tributary States with their almost autonomous 
educational systems. 

At the very outset one meets a difficult problem in the question of the site. Should the school 
be one large central estabhshment, or are the classes more effectively organised in a number of district 
schools in each city ? In Germany there is a certain amount of unanimity on this question, and the 
central school seems the ideal for a small town up to, say, 100,000 inhabitants. For towns of 200,000 
or over there is a growing tendency to have several district schools ; and in Vienna, where all the 
skilled trades are gathered in one enormous building, some distance from the centre of the city, traffic 
is apt to become disorganised when the scholars are released ! For this reason it is questionable 
whether towns so large as Berlin, Hamburg, and Cologne are well advised in carrying concentration 
to the point they appear to be attempting, and whether they w’ould not do better to profit by the 
example of Munich and Frankfort, where the district school is considered to be the best solution. 

But hardly anywhere do we find all the four types of Continuation School mentioned in Chapter I. 
combined in one single building. 


The only instance known to me is that at Bonn, which happened to be the first school I visited 
on my tour. Here the whole of the Continuation scholars in the city, at present about 2,200 in number, 
are taught. The 250 girls are included in the Commercial section, though they are studying cookery 
and domestic economy ; and the boys are divided into Trade and Commercial sections, the unskilled 
workers being included in the former group. 

The population of Bonn is about 90,000, and for a larger town a single school could become 
unwieldy. Moreover (and this is most important) Bonn is one of the places where workshop-teaching 
is not in favour, and therefore a smaller and simpler plan is possible. A school with workshops as 
elaborate as at Aussig, or even at Chemnitz, costs far more than one where theoretical teaching 
only is given, and also occupies far more space. On the other hand, this school at Bonn is very 
generously equipped in other respects. 

Comparing the plans (Figs. 3 and 4) with English notions of a secondary school, we find many 
points in common. But we must remember that this is a compulsory school for all classes, that 

r 
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Fig. 3. Continuation School, Bonn : Second Floor Plan. 

1 Classroom la Lecture Kooin. 2. Study. 3 La\atories. 4. Caretaker's Rooms. 5. Headmaster s Rooms 
6 Headmaster s Study. 7 Waiting Room 8 Clerks. 9. Recreation Room. 10. Library, 11. Kitchen. 

12 Cloaks. 



Fig. i. CoNTisuATiON- School, Bonn : First Floor Plan. 

1 Classroom 2. SUid\. .3. I.avatorie.. 4 Caretaker’> Hou'-e. o Stairs to Headmasters Horae. 
12. Cloaks. 13 Entrance H 11. 14. Cycles 1.5 G>mnasiiim. 
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there are no fees beyond a merely nominal charge, and that the scholars only attend some six to ten 
hours a week. And though this school is, so far as my experience goes, unique, yet it is modern, 
admirably equipped, and may be regarded as an excellent model to study. It is a Continuation 
School pure and simple; not a Trade Continuation School, nor a Commercial Continuation School, 
nor a General Continuation School, nor a Domestic Continuation School for girls ; but all four 
combined in one building under one director. 

The site is awkwardly shaped, and hes on a tram-route a few^ minutes from the centre of the city. 
As the classrooms are arranged "ndth a view to aspect, the main axis of the building runs along the 
depth of the site, obhque and not normal to the frontage. The facade is recessed, and is also oblique, 
but — as will be seen from the plan — is ingeniously treated. On the right, as one enters the courtyard, 
are large bicycle-rooms ; bejmnd them, in the corner, the hall and staircase giving access to the 
Director's house above. In the centre is a fine vestibule and staircase, forming the entrance to the 
school, and on the left is the caretaker’s house on two floors. The height of the building is considerable, 
and includes four full storeys, the top storey in front being formed in the roof. In the front block, 
besides the Director’s and caretaker’s apartments, cycle-rooms, and vestibule already mentioned, 
there is a study for the Director with waiting-room attached, on the first floor ; a teachers’ common- 
room on the second floor ; a small workshop for the printing trades and a cookery school for girls 
on the third floor. 

The building in the rear contains only classrooms, with a wide corridor closed by iron gates 
containing recesses for the scholars’ cloaks. It will be noted on the plan how these recesses are 
contrived between the numerous flues for hot air. From this corridor one enters the small block 
containing lavatories, etc. There are a few small rooms used as studies or museums in connection 
with the classrooms, and there is also a room or alcove fitted for the storage of drawing-boards, an 
important consideration in all such schools. Most of the classrooms are of the ordinary type, but 
there is a large room or theatre for science teaching, and on the second floor two classrooms can 
be united for lantern lectures, etc., being divided by a movable partition only. 

In a detached building across the playground are a number of rooms used for recreation and 
for social functions. It is not yet the invariable rule to provide these facilities, and indeed they are 
only found in a few cases, but there will probably be a tendency to develop this side of school fife in 
the future. Most Continuation Schools include a certain amount of physical drill in their curriculum, 
but only occasionally is a gynmasium provided. More often gymnastic apparatus is fixed in the 
playground, or the gymnasium of some neighbouring Elementary School is borrowed. Bonn is 
exceptional in having a fine gymnasium, 59 feet by 33 feet, with a cloakroom attached. The floor 
is covered with cork hno, which is also extensively used in the classrooms. Above is a large room for 
games, etc., measuring 47 feet by 23 ft., with a rostrum at one end. Adjoining is an alcove for use as 
a reading-room, whence doors open into a cloakroom and into a small kitchen where light refreshments 
are prepared for the scholars. 

Most schools have a “ Scholars’ Association,” which is run by the scholars themselves and which 
arranges all matters outside the actual scholastic routine. 

Apart from accommodation, there is much to arrest the attention of an architect in this fine new 
school. The staircase and the corridors especially are decorated with a freshness of conception and 
an understanding of colour which are apt to be lacking in the stereotyped Enghsh school building. 

The cost of the building was about £24,000, and of the site about £5,000. The designs were 
prepared by the City Architect. It is worth while mentioning at this point that there is no handbook 
on these buildings and that no rules have yet been tabulated. Hence a town desiring to build a 
Continuation School sends its Schulrnt (Education Officer), its Bmirat (Municipal Architect), and a 
deputation from the City Fathers on an expensive and, no doubt, enjoyable tour, visiting all places 
where a Continuation School has been built recently. We are so apt to credit the German nation with 
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being infested with officials and rules that it is pleasant to exonerate it in this case. In fact, the 
complete lack of any sort of standard or method made my own work much more difficult. 

Frankfort-on-Main, the next city at which I stopped after leaving Bonn, is another example 
where very httle trade teaching, comparatively speaking, is done in the Continuation School. The 
population is over 440,000 and there are several Continuation Schools in different districts. 

The girls are all taught, apart from the boys, in an old building in the middle of the toTO. The 
boys are not so rigidly separated into Trade, Commercial, and General sections as in many towns, and 
these three groups are taught together in each district centre. For this purpose there are three 
educational districts — northern, southern, and western. In the first two, modern buildings have been 



Fig. 5. Cestrag Continuation School, Frankfoht-on-Main. 


erected, but in the third the classes are still scattered, the greater number being concentrated in the 
magnificent new Trade School in Moltke Allee. When the third district Continuation School is built, 
probably on a site adjoining the Trade School, the scattered classes will be taught under one roof. 

The Central School for the southern district is situated in the Frankensteinerplatz on a prominent 
corner site overlooking the river. It was built in 1906-8 from the designs of Herr Berg, at a cost of 
£32,2.50, including equipment, and there are about 3,500 scholars on the books at the present time. 
The plan (Fig. 6) shows a clever treatment of a comer site, and the general view (Fig. 5) gives some 
idea of the architectural feature,.;. 

The main building consists of four full storeys (including the mansard), as well as a basement and 
an attic ; excepting the house on the north for the Director and the caretaker, which is lower. It is a 
frequent practice in these schools to have a combined house of this sort, the caretaker using the 
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basement with a door into the playground or yard, the Director using the upper part. There are no 
workshops in the school, but with a view to possible future developments the basement has been 
arranged in order to allow of machinery being installed if desired. 

The playground is used jointly by the Continuation School boys and by those of a neighbouring 
Mittelschule. As in the case of most of the schools described in this Eeport, the external walls are 
faced with rough-cast, the dressings are of red sandstone, and the roofs covered with dark red tiles. 

The accommodation consists of 18 classrooms (each 28 feet by 21 feet 3 inches), 3 studies for 
drawing, 2 studies for modelling, 5 small rooms for studies and museums, a large science classroom, a 



Fig. 6, Centeai. Costinu.ation School, Fr.\nkfort-os-Main ; Grockd Floor Plam. 


library and reading room, a teachers’ common-room, 2 offices for clerks, one for the Director with 
writing room attached, and a suite of recreation rooms. 

The latter (see Fig. 38) comprise a large room (57 feet by 84 feet) provided with tables for 
games which can be removed when there is a musical programme or dancing, as is usual on bunday 
night. An open archway, closed at need by a curtain, leads to the reading and writing room (28 feet 
by 21 feet). Both of these rooms occupy two storeys iu height. The walls are panelled in oak to a 
height of about 5 feet. A staircase in the reading room leads up to the scholars’ hbrary on the first 
floor. The recreation room may be used as an assembly hall, and has a separate entrance in the 
Frankensteinerstrasse, with cloakrooms, lavatories, and a small kitchen, as at Bonn. 
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Fig. 39 shows the corridors in this school. 

The central district school for the Northern district is situated in the Eohrbachstrasse and was 
built in 1908-10, at a cost of about £25,000, from the designs of Herr Kanold, formerly the City 
Architect. The school accommodates considerably fewer scholars than the last described and is also 
less interesting as a building (see Figs. 7, 8, and 9). A feature of the scheme is the detached house for the 
Director and the caretaker, connected with the main building by a covered way. Here, again, there 
are no rooms for trade teaching. The accommodation on the two lower floors may be seen from my 
own sketch plans. On the second floor the arrangement resembles that of the first floor, but on the 
top floor are two large studios facing north (whereas the classrooms below face south), which can be 
connected to form an “ aula,” or assembly hall, when desired. On this floor also are rooms for cookery 
classes, forming an exception to the Frankfort rule, by which girls are chiefly taught in a separate 
central building. 

I also visited the Municipal Trade School in Frankfort, but it is too large and expensive 
a building to be of much use for purposes of comparison. It is true that a number of Continuation 
scholars in the western district attend classes there, but the building is intended for a more advanced 
type of student. 

Another Continuation School where all sections of scholars are taught under one roof is to be seen 
at the little town of Bruchsal in Baden, with a population of 15,500 (see Figs. 10, 11). This building was 
erected in 1911-12 from the designs of the Municipal Architect, at a cost of about £13,000. It is, 
however, impossible to establish any ratio between this figure and the cost of Continuation education 
in the town, as classes are also held for advanced students in the evenings, and in manual work for the 
eighth-year elementary scholars in the daytime. The idea of thus combining evening classes with a 
day Continuation School is feasible in a small town where the heavy expense of a dual system would be 
prohibitive. 

The Bruchsal school only contains one workshop for Continuation students, besides three for the 
Elementary manual classes as above, and one for the personal use of the caretaker. All these are 
placed in the basement. The ground floor, as shown on the plan, is devoted to the Commercial section, 
and the two upper floors to the Trade section. The latter has 6 classrooms, 6 small studies or specimen 
rooms, a science classroom with preparation rooms adjoining, a committee room, and a room for 
clerks, also used as a writing room for visitors. There are no rooms for recreation and social purposes, 
no library or gymnasium, and no assembly hall, but there is one feature which has not been described 
in previous examples and which is (or soon will be) an important feature in every school where there is 
trade teaching. This is the row of exhibition cases in the wide corridor on the north-west, where are 
placed collections of specimens illustrating the various trades taught, and frequently connecting these 
trades with the manufacturing establishments of the towm. Further information on this point will be 
found on a subsequent page. This school difiers, then, from the new buildings at Frankfort and 
Bonn in the absence of recreation rooms and in the provision of exhibition space, and differs from 
most of the new Trade Continuation Schools to be described shortly in the absence of any complete 
system of workshops for practical teaching. 

The plan is simple, and the exterior, as the elevation shows, very attractive. The building stands 
at the end of a new place near the station, surroi nded by trees and by other new pubhc buildings, and 
a little garden-house, or gazebo, is included in the scheme. Internally, the design and decoration are of 
a high order and everything combines to render this a model for a small Continuation School. 

(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 

MEMORIALS. 

Memorials and Monuments, Old and Xew. Two hundred sub- 
jects chosen from Seven Centuries. By Laurence fVeaiTr, 
F.S.A. The “ Country Life ” Library. 1915. La. 8o. 
Price 12s. M. net. [“ Country Life " Office, 20 Tea istock 
Street, Covent Garden.} 

" A tfiinfi ofheautij is a joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases . . . .” 

In contemplating memorials one ought to 

be reminded at all times of the enduring 

thought that Keats put into such 'wonderful 
words, for unless a memorial is a thing of 
beauty, enshrining a fine thought, it defeats 
its own end and it were better had its message 
been left unsaid. All through the ages con- 
trivers and makers of monuments have felt 
this ; they have spared nothing to give of 
their best according to the ideals that were 
before their eyes. To what an extent outward 
form changed with changing ideals is common 
knowledge, but the desire to do honour and to 
perpetuate a memory was ever there. Till the 
mid-nineteenth cen'tury brought chaos into 
the arts, beautiful thought foxind expression 
in beautiful form ; traditions were unbroken. 

Those of us who in our travels have stood 
in admiration before countless memorials be- 
queathed by the past and have shuddered 
at the appalling banalities of the average 
modern production welcome a book like this 
for many reasons. It brings to mind master- 
pieces which we have seen at one time or an- 
other, but of which we had no record on our 
shelves ; it helps us to follow the sequence in 
de.sign, and to put into their proper place 
thousands of examples which every architect 
has stored in the back of his mind ; and it 
brings hope for the future through the large 
number of memorials illustrated in its pages 
which have been set up during the last few 
years when skilled workers have been given 1 

an opportunity. ' 

War sows crops of memorie.s ; even victory 
is bought at a price, and never before at 
such a terrible price as that exacted by 
modern destructive maebinery. Many wull 
be the sculptured stones and graven slabs set 
up in our churches, great and small, in our 
market-places and open spaces, when the 
longed-for time of peace comes again. It 
will rest wdth designers and craftsmen in all 
manner of materials to rise to the occasion and. as far 
as in them lies, to see that the tide of .spurious imita- 
tion is stemmed once and for all. This book should 
help them to do it, and the more w'idely it is read and 
studied the more it should help them to do it. by 
educating the public mind and by focussing attention 
upon good models. Although Mr. Weaver gives his 


vast subject some historical consideration, hi.s main 
theme is avowedly to assist the modern designer and 
to lead those who are contemplating the erection of 
memorials to look to the artist and craftsman instead 
of to the so-called " monumental mason ” and the 
trade catalogue. 

In .spite of the fact that the book scarcely merits a 
title so comprehensive that it may be reasonably 
expected to include all kinds of memorials and monu- 
ments the ■world over, w'hereas it is limited in all 
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Monument to Cranmer. Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Architt'cfe>, Richardson & Gill. Sculptor, A Bruce-Jov 1912. 

directions — space not even being found for a Greek 
stele near one end of the chain or a Sussex cast-iron 
tomb slab near the other — it nevertbele.ss contains a 
remarkably representative selection of wall memorials 
and tablets of all sorts, of small monuments inside 
buildings and others standina; in the open, together 
with suggestive criticism on the decorative methods 

3 R 
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suitably employed, and especially on the right use of 
lettering. Monuments of sarcophagus form sur- 
mounted by effigies, to which class belong some of the 
most sumptuous works to be found in churches of 
every land, are stated to be outside the scope of the 
book, so it is well to accept it for what it contains 
and not to condemn it for what is omitted. If many 
volumes were filled with nothing but examples of 
really fine old memorials of one kind and another, 
there would still be others worth recording left out. 

Vested with dignity but not too austere to crush the 
hunian appeal, memorials have been conceived in 





Monnment to Sir John Williams. Temple Chnrcfa. London 
•John Ifi-v 

every vein but the playful ; there seems to be no end 
to the possible combinations of architectural and 
sculptured form and of materials of widelv differing 
te.xture and colour. That modern ones should not be 
Gothic in feeling, unles.s clearly nece.ssitated bv the 
surroundings, is a conclusion which the author draws 
and which few will lx? disposed to queiition to-dav. It 
is also brought out that while there is something 
incongruous in .setting a Gothic monument in a 
Classic building, there is not nece.s.sarilv anvthiii» 
discordant in the insertion of a Classic monument in a 
Gothic building. The .spirit of the eternal seems to 
permeate the Classic conception. The French have 
long excelled in the translation of Greek motive.s, and 


in their work and in that of the Neo-Grec school in 
this country probably lies the safefst bne of develop- 
ment for modern designers to follow where circum- 
stances do not govern the choice of style. Chapter XII, 
on *■ Outdoor Memorials, Military and Civic,” vrill be 
referred to wutb profit in these days, but Chapter XIII, 
which deals with churchyard memorials, is one of the 
most interesting. 

It is not possible here to follow out the many lines 
of thought prompted by a perusal of this book ; it is 
very readable, full of suggestion and sound advice, 
while it is at the same time a genuine contribution to 
the understanding of an art which has too long been 
sadly misunderstood and neglected in this country. 
It is well timed, excellently printed and illustrated, 
and the price is so moderate, considering its bulk, that 
architects and others may take hope that the day may 
not be far distant when it will be pos.sible for them to 
surround themselves with books which are not only 
companionable but really useful at the same time. 

Arthur Stratton [jP.], F.S.A. 

PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

The Solely for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Thirty- 

eighth Annual Report of the Committee, June, 1915. 

On opening this Report we find once again the Prin- 
ciples of the Society as set forth at its foundation in 
1877. This is as it should be, for principles so 
thoroughly sound in themselves, and so happily ex- 
pressed, cannot be read too often, and we hope the 
Society will long continue to reprint them. Indeed 
we should like to see each member provided yearly 
with a few copies in leaflet form for judicious distribu- 
tion among such architects, clergymen and custodians 
of ancient monuments a.s stand in need of the wise 
instruction this essay so lucidly conveys. That the 
aim.« of the Society can be rather perversely misunder- 
stood is shown by the Report of a Committee appointed 
to enquire into the regulation of changes made in 
ecclesia.stical buildings by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Tork, in consequence of representations 
made by the deputation which waited upon them in 
191-3. This Committee .seems to think that “ the em- 
ployment of a well-known architect ” is an obvious 
guarantee that work will be carried out in a right 
spirit, whereas it is notorious that professional men of 
high reputation have been among the worst offenders. 
Their " very learning ” — to borrow a phrase from the 
Society s /'ro/cip/e^ — " has been turned into a snare 
to them, and many of the most misleading historical 
frauds have been produced bv skilled architects. The 
treatment of a venerable monument cannot safely be 
left to any one man, however clever he may be, until 
his suitability has been carefully considered by an 
accredited body of educated persons, in various walks 
of life, who appreciate the art of the past and see the 
vanity and essential dishonesty of trying to reproduce 
It in a later period. Such a body is this Society, and 
its recommendations deserve the most respectful con- 
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sideration. We are therefore sorry to detect in the 
Eeport of the Archbishops’ Committee a somewhat 
supercihous tone, indicating a desire on the part of 
these gentlemen to depreciate ideas which they could 
not readily understand. This is imfortunate, as they 
evidently desire to be useful, and make some whole- 
some recommendations about insistence on faculties 
and due observation of them when granted. Had this 
Committee carefully studied the Society’s Principles, 
instead of quibbhng about the speUing of Mr. Bodley’s 
name, the light might have dawned on them. Their 
enquiry reveals the astounding fact that, out of a list 
of forty churches submitted to the Archbishops by the 
Society as “ cases where destructive work had been 
carried out under a faculty since 1896,” in twenty-one 
out of the forty cases narned no faculty was obtained. 
This certainly ought not to be possible, and the Com- 
mittee rightly recommend that steps should be taken 
to prevent any such scandal in future. One example 
of quite inexcusable destruction relates to Walpole 
St. Andrew. The central muUion of the fifteenth- 
century or early sixteenth-century east window was 
entirely removed and the tracery altered in order that 
stained glass, having a central picture, might be in- 
serted. This indefensible act of violation appears to 
form one of a number of cases “ where faculties were 
obtained and well-known architects were employed.” 
We see, then, how important it is that faculties should 
only be granted by properly advised authorities, and 
that an architect is not necessarily endowed with dis- 
creet modesty. In one archdeaconry we know of, a 
Committee consisting of the Archdeacon, one repre- 
sentative of the local Archmological Society, and a 
member of the local Architectural Societ}’’, has been 
appointed to report to the Chancellor of the Diocese on 
proposals for works at churches. It is quite plain that 
no work should in any case be done without a faculty, 
that all faculties should be literally obeyed, and that 
those who have the responsibility of granting them 
should receive the best available advice. We feel that 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is 
thoroughly competent to provide the necessary gui- 
dance, and its frank recognition that the practical pur- 
poses for which churches exist are of primary import- 
ance, and that historical considerations must of 
necessity be ancillary to these, should secure the confi- 
dence of ecclesiastical authorities. 

Last September the Society endeavoured — through 
the American Ambassador — to secure from the Ger- 
man Government an assurance that reasonable respect 
would be shown to works of art in the war area, but 
this right-minded plea was unheeded by those who 
seem to have lost the power to respect anything. 
How best to deal with old buildings that have been 
damaged, and to replace those that have been de- 
stroyed, will provide a difficult problem when Peace 
is restored. These matters were discussed at a meet- 
ing in February, which was attended by M. Victor 
Horta. Director of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Brussels, whose views are in accord with those of the 


Society. Belgium, as we all know, is rich in famous 
architecture, but few of its ancient buildings retain 
their full character, as the Belgians have always “re- 
stored” their worksof art. At the presentdayM. Horta 
is almost alone in setting his face against this mis- 
guided practice, but as he is educating the architect.s 
of the future he is confident that his \Hews will even- 
tually prevail. We hope he will be supported in his 
efforts to bring his countrymen to a better way of 
thinking by all who can exercise a little influence of a 
proper kind. M. Horta also spoke of the difficulties 
that will arise when the thousands of exiles return to 
Belgium. Homes will have to be provided for these 
afflicted people, and M. Horta thinks the best solution 
w'ill be to build houses of a more or less temporary 
character. This plan would satisfy immediate needs 
and give time for considering how best to set up more 
permanent habitations. M. Horta feels that it is not 
desirable that all traces of w’ar should be obliterated, 
and we think he is right. Certain mined buildings — 
such as the Cloth Hall at Ypres — may well stand in 
their tragic dignity as abiding monuments to the in- 
execrable malignity of a systematically ruthless in- 
vader who had no shadow of an excuse to be in Bel- 
gium at all. M. Horta accepted an invitation to 
become an Honorary Member, and expressed to the 
Society his appreciation of the honour done to him. 
This discussion and exchange of comtesies should 
make for good. 

The Report points out that an increasing number of 
interesting old houses of minor importance have been 
destroyed during recent years, and that consequently 
many towns and villages have lost their distinctive 
character. This is especially true in the case of old 
cottages and farmhouses whose bedroom accommoda- 
tion and sanitary arrangements are inadequate for 
present needs. The chief reason, we believe, is that 
many owners cannot afford to make the necessary ad- 
justments in a manner worthy of the buildings them- 
selves, and — much as we may regret the disappearance 
of the houses — it is not easy to suggest a remedy in the 
present state of public opinion. 

On an early page of the Society’s Report are two 
photographs : one of some quaint old houses at Selby 
in Yorkshire, the other of a new Post Office which has 
usurped their site. Comparison of these makes one 
despair, for the new erection is just about as interesting 
as a roll-top desk. It may be that the old hoiLses were 
bevond repair, but there are plenty of architects who 
could have designed something useful and substantial, 
with feeUng and refinement about it, though appa- 
rently the Government does not know' of their exis- 
tence. We turn with relief to the next item, which 
records the careful repair of an old cottage at Otford in 
Kent by its new owner, who is a member of the Society. 
Then comes the announcement that a representative 
of the Society is to sit on the Council of the Garden 
Oties and Town Planning Association. His presence 
will doubtless prevent a certain amount of destruc- 
tion, but we have small hope from Garden Cities, which 
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are generally very flimsy attempts to be cesthetie " on 
the cheap.” 

In the Notes on Cases, rvhich form the body of the 
Repoit, are two most interesting photographs of the 
interior and exterior of Pawlett Church, Somerset. 
This exceptional building retains features illustrating 
the styles of various periods up to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Certain repairs are to be done to the 
roof of this valuable fabric, but as those having rights 
m the church have been in consultation with the 
Society’s Committee, we are sure that safe methods 
will be employed. A photograph of Radcot Bridge on 
the Thames .shows how a mediieval structure has been 
judiciously repaired by an architect member. A new 
lease of useful life has thus been gi’anted to this charm- 
ing survival. A sinular service has been done to a late 
medioe\ al house at Chiddingford, Surrey. In the course 
of this work many interesting features were brought to 
light, and we hope the purchaser and his family will 
long enjoy the home .so happily preserved. These 
proofs that appreciation of old things is by no means 
extinct are very gratifying. A strange contrast to 
this wise coirservatism distinguishes Charlton Kings, in 
Gloucestershire, which was so fortunate as to pos.sess 
an old Churchyard Cross of combined dates in good 
order. Tins has been cut in two, the post-Reforma- 
tion sundial having been placed on a new base and the 
medieval shaft surmounted by a new finial. So, in- 
stead of one genuine historical relic, the parishioners 
now have two concoctions which are neither one thing 
nor the other. Two more photographs show how the 
porch of Tickhill Church. Yorkshire, has been 
thoroughly degraded by drastic restoration, when all 
that was needed was a little prophylactic attention. It 
is high time the diocese concerned revised its facultv 
regulations. 

We e.xhort all who love our ancient landmarks and 
the ■■ hallowed quiets of the past ’’ to become sub- 
scribing members of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, and so strengthen its .saving hand. 

8. Per.ki.ns Pick [/".J. 

CON>SERVATION OF INDIAN BUILDINGS. 

AhuhuI Proffn.'i's ll> poit oj Snpi.t int> n>h nty Mnhntnnuuhui 

and linhsh Monununts. Sottht'rti ('irrh. Fcp. fo., 
Allahabad. [^Govtrnmnd I'nss, V niUd i'rovinct^s.^ 

This volume has the arid appearance inseparable 
from official literature, and consi.sts for the most part 
of schedules, ruled columns, and figures. But it has 
within its womb human as well as archaeological 
interest. One hears, with .sorrow, of the recent 
death of ” ilaulvi lluhammad Shuaib, who had been 
munshi in this office since August 190.3,” for " He 
knew his work, and had made many friends " ; and 
one learns with mi.xed feelings that ” Her Highness 
the Began! of Bhopal has generously offered to 
provide the sum of Rs. lO.tKXl for repairs to the tomb 
of Zebu-n-nisa at Lahore, but the Local Government 
has been requested to inform Her Highness that there 


is considerable doubt as to whether this princess was 
ever buried at Lahore at all.” 

The Department (of which this volume is a report) 
has spent Rs. 2,19,865 .0.4 during the year ending 
March 1914. This has been devoted mainly to what 
one is plea.sed to see described as the ” conservation ” 
(not restoration) of worthy structures ; there has also 
been some judicious rebuilding, some planting and 
“ laying-out," and much excavation and clearing 
away of rubbish. Photographs have been taken, 
measured drawings, of a practical type, made and 
listed, and a collection of antiquities is being formed 
at Delhi. Some description of these treasures is 
given, and I quote the inscription from a presentation 
sword, 1214, as a suggestion to grateful municipali- 
ties : " This chief sword had the honour of (bestowal) 
from his Majesty Shah Abbas, may God perpetuate 
his Country and Kingdom, on the slave : ‘ Ali 
Mardan Khan.' On the face of the blade : ‘ Pious 
ejaculations.’ ’’ 

A phrase in the report, 6 seats of the Mughal 
pattern have been provided,” is unpleasantly sug- 
gestive, and one does not like the expression " eradi- 
cation of vegetation from buildings,” but the seats 
need not necessarily have been chosen from a cata- 
logue after the manner of town councils here, and the 
" vegetation ” is probably a ruthless undergrowth, 
and not the kindly lichen of our northern lands. 

There is little sign of conscientious “ scraping ” in 
the photographs, and questions of pointing are dealt 
with as of real interest. One reads that in the minar 
at Alan-d-din " the new rubble is set back from the 
old to distinguish old from new,” also in the repairs 
of ■■ Pietra dura ” work no chipping of the ground- 
work is permitted, immense care is taken in preparing 
and fitting the missing inlay, and no less than nine 
separate ingredients are used in making the cement. 
Great insistence is laid on the .surroundings of build- 
ings being made pleasant.” " Chains ” of building.s 
easily got at are thought out for the convenience of 
travellers, and means are taken that buildings off the 
beaten track are as much cared for as (to use the phrase 
of the report) their more accessible brethren. 

The photographs at the end of the report are 
naturally one of its most interesting features, and the 
intere.sl is immensely increased by their being arranged 
in pairs — before and after conservation. Plates 3-7 
are of the gardens of the Taj Mahal at Agra. Much 
■■ vegetation " in the shape of crowding and obscuring 
trees has been removed, and new trees planted to 
compo.se with the building, formality is properly 
maintained, and there i.s much paving in broad, 
.straight paths (unfortunately of an unpleasingly 
jointless and cement -like appearance). 

Plate 14 shows part of the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Lahore ; external plaster has been removed (as 
from Staple Inn) exposing certain “ j^H ” work in a cor- 
belled oriel. This work, a stone, lace-like fret in place 
of glass, is of interest, but one questions the wisdom 
of attempting to " replace what is missing.” 
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Plates 34-39 indicate very extensive work at 
Delhi, Parana, Tila (Indrapat). The great arched 
surrounding walls, before almost amorphous, have 
been cleared, unobtrusively restored, and made more 
interesting as well as permanent ; but why should 
all the picturesque assembly of small buildings in the 
enclosure have been cleared away by the Civil Authori- 
ties, even if the rank which Indrapat takes among 
the monuments of Delhi demanded that its interior 
should not be a matter of reproach " ? Some of 
these erections had a distinctly architectural character 
(notably a little Italian-like loggia), and detracted no 
more from the dignity of their older brethren than the 
clustering Renaissance houses do from the cathedrals 
of backward Continental towns. Still, generally speak- 
ing, the work of the Department seems done with 
sympathy — much is revealed of fair arch and carved 
plinth once hidden in rubbish, permanence is given 
to things worth keeping, and there is no restoration 
after the “ thorough ” manner of Viollet-le-Duc. 

The author of the report makes no offensive claim 
to official omniscience, and on page 27 he frankly 
states that “ It is not known why the construction 
of a cookhouse, servants’ quarters, and stable for the 
Superintendent, Taj and government gardens at Agra, 
at a cost of Rs. 2,545, has been charged to the 
archaeological funds.” 

Herbert 0. Ibbersox [f.]. 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 

y OHConf crmist Church Architecture. An Es-my by Eomil'l P. 
Jones, M. A. Oron., Architect. With 12 Illustrations. 8o. 
Land. 1914. Price l-j. 6d. [The Lindsey Pre.ss, 5 Essex 
Street, Strand. W.C.] 

The title of this little book, “ Nonconformist Church 
Architecture,” is perhaps somewhat more comprehen- 
sive than the contents of the work justify, as much of 
the text and all the illustrations are devoted to the 
consideration of those buildings erected by the Uni- 
tarian branch of Nonconformity. The author de- 
scribes in an interesting and lucid manner some of the 
Unitarian churches built in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and his remarks and suggestions upon 
the design of the present-day church are very practi- 
cal, and might be studied with advantage by those 
who have to do with this cla.ss of work. 

The book is clearly printed and the illustrations 
well chosen, those of the earlier chapels at Stanning- 
ton and Ipswich being particularly good. Both these 
buildings, externally and internally, fully express the 
purpose of their erection, which the nineteenth- 
century work illustrated does not so clearly show. 

Probably to a printer’s error is due the statement 
on page 28 “ That an eruption of Doric and Ionic 
fortions took place indiscriminately on churches, 
assembly rooms, etc.” The mistake is, however, a 
fairly apt description — the Doric and Ionic porticoes 
are too often only isolated “ portions ” of the buildings 
of that time. 

\V. G. HoRSE.^u.x, Licentiate. 
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CHRONICLE. 


R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Fifteenth List. 

Killed in Action. 

English, Eric, 2nd Lieut., 13th West Yorkshire 
Regiment, attached l /8th Manchester Regiment. 
Killed in action at the Dardanelles on the 7th 
August. Aged twenty-seven. 

Lieut. English was the son of Mr. C. W. English, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A. He was a Student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
pupil of Monsieur J. L. Pascal. 

Wounded and Mentioned in Dispatches. 
Hillyer, Willi.am Harold [Student], Lieut., R.E., 
attached 171st Mining Company. Wounded at 
Festubert, 12th May. Mentioned for gallant and 
distinguished serrnce in the field in Sir John 
French’s dispatch of 31st May. 

Wounded. 

Griffith, Gronwy R. [Licentiate], Lieut., Royal 
"Welsh Fusiliers. Wounded on 25th January, and 
still on sick leave. 

Honan, Matthew [4.], Captain, 10th Bn. South 
Lancashire Regiment. IVounded at the Dar- 
danelles. 

On Service. 

The following is the Fifteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates and Students enlisted in the Army or 
Navy for the period of the tVar, the total to date being 
44 Fellows, 325 Associates, 161 Licentiates, 209 
Students, 2 Hon. Associates : 

Associ.\tes. 

Birds. .S. B. : Lieut.. 72nd Canadian Seaforth Highlanders. 
Brewerton, F. A. : 2nd Lieut., 3 '1st Ea.st Lancs. R.E. 

Gaunt. O. : Lieut., 41st Bde. A.C., R.F.A. 

Loades. L. A. : Royal Engineers. 

Phipp, R. Hyatt : 10th Bn. King's Own R.L. 

Sharp, G. L. T. : 47th Bn. Canadian Force. 

Smith. H. N. : Lieut., R.E. 

Stone, H. Walcott : 2nd Lieut.. Wes.sex Div., R.E. 

Wigzell, Norman : 3rd C.M.R.'.s (Canadian Force). 

Wratten, E. L : 2 1 (C. of L.) Field Ambulance R.A.M.C. 

LI('EXTI.1T£.S. 

Hall, J. Lockwood ; Lieut., South African Engineering Corps. 
Jane, W. ; Captain, R.E. 

Lister, T. G. ; 1st Bn. Monmouthshire Regt. 

I.ovegrove. Gilbert H. : H.A.C. 

Orphoot, Burnett N. H. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Waite. R. A. : Royal Engineers. 

Webster. David : Lieut., 53rd Bn. Canadian Forces. 
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Stttdekts. 

Brown, T. L. : 2nd lieut., 15th Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Hillyer, W. H. : Lieut., R.E. 

Johnston, W. C. : 4th Bn., Border Regt. 

Lister, H. A. : R.A.M.C. 

Commissions in the Royal Engineers. 

An opportunity lias arisen for architects (under 40 
years of age) to obtain commissions in the Fortress 
Royal Engineers. Enquiries should be addressed to 
C. Stanley Peach, Esq., Sub-Commandant, 4th Bn. 
(Architects’) Central London Regt. Volunteers, 18 
Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Architects’ War Memorial. 

In response to the President’s request at the Annual 
Meeting (p. 3-37) a large number of names have been 
sent in and have been entered on the Record of Archi- 
tects on War Service. The numbers now amount to 
over 1,600, and include architects in practice, their 
assistants and pupils, and teachers and students of the 
architectural schools. Definite proposals are before 
the Council for the perpetuation of these names hy in- 
scribing them in a permanent form on panels to be 
fixed on the walls of the staircase leading to the 
Library at No. 9 Conduit Street. 

The War Office and Architects’ Services. 

Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Architects’ War Committee, writes : — 

My attention has been called to a reply given by Mr, 
Tennant, Under-Secretary of State for War, to a question 
concerning the use which the War Office has made of archi- 
tects' services. 

Mr. Tennant is reported to have said that “ the offer of 
service by the Royal Institute of British Architects to assist in 
any work carried out by the War Department was not received 
until May 1915, when the greater part of the work of erecting 
wooden huts for the troops had been finished, hence com- 
paratively little advantage could be gained by the War 
Department availing itself of the offer.” 

As this statement is incorrect, and I find has already given 
rise to considerable misunderstanding, I beg to make the 
following statement of the facts : — 

A complete offer of the services of all members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of other members of the 
architectural profession, was made to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment on September 11th, 1914, in a letter from the .Architects’ 
War Committee addressed to the Right Hon. J. A. Pease, P.C., 
M.P., the Minister authorised to deal with such offers. It was 
acknowledged by Mr. Pease on September 14, 1914, and the 
War Committee was informed that the tetter was being 
forwarded to other Government Departments and that if an 
opportunity of utilising the help offered arose, a further com- 
munication would be sent. 

On September 23rd a letter was received from the War 
Office, F.W.4, dated September 23rd, 1914, in which it is 
stated that the writer is commanded by the Army Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter of the 11th containing 
the offer of service of members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other gentlemen of the architectural 
profession, and stating that the Army Council much appre- 
ciates the patriotism which has prompted the offer which has 
been not^d for future consideration. 

From these letters it is manifest that the offer was in the 
hands of the Department which Mr. Tennant represents in 
September 1914, at a time when the work of the huts had 
hardly been commenced, and not in May 1915, when the 
greater part of the work had been completed as stated by 
Sir. Tennant. 


Building and Economy. 

The following letter frona the President appeared in 
The Times of the 19th inst. : 

SiE, — Win you allow me to draw attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Parhamentary War Savings Committee 
that “ No one should buM a house for himself at this time,” 
and that “ Decorations and enlargements should be cut 
down as much as pos.sible.” 

At the first glance this advice will seem admirable, 
especially to those in no way connected with building 
work ; but I venture to think that, if carried too far, it 
may have disastrous and perhaps unforeseen effects. 
Economy is impressed on all classes of the community in 
order that they may by their savings help to pay for the 
war. A strong point in our financial position is that even 
during war time our industries are kept going so far as 
possible, and thus everyone is able, more or less, to pay 
his way. 

To stop all but absolutely necessary building would no 
doubt keep money in the pockets of those able perhaps to 
afford a modest and prudent expenditure in house building, 
decorating, and furnishing, but it would entirely deprive 
of all means of livelihood a very large number of people 
beyond military age and with no aptitude for munition 
making or other definite war work, even if it could be 
found for them. These men must inevitably become a 
burden on the community, and consequently what is saved 
in one direction is lost in another. Almost everyone con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with building work already 
finds his income greatly reduced, indeed in some cases the 
vanishing point is almost in sight, and if work of this 
nature ceases entirely complete ruin is inevitable. It may 
be that this suggested further restriction of expenditure is 
absolutely necessary, and if so, there is no doubt that the 
position wiU be faced with fortitude and resignation. 

All I ask is that before the suggestion, which will really 
have the force of a command, is made officially, we may 
have an assurance that the Committee have had the benefit 
of the experience of those conversant with the matter in 
all its comphcated ramifications, and that the whole matter 
has been most carefully considered. — Yours faithfully, 
Ernest Newton, President R.I.B.A. 

Civic Survey of Greater London : A War Relief Measure. 

It w’ill be remembered that at the outbreak of the 
War the Royal Institute of British Architects called a 
meeting of architects representative of the whole pro- 
fession to discuss the situation, and that this meeting 
decided to form the Architects’ War Committee, with 
the President of the Institute, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., as Chairman. The question of unemploy- 
ment caused by the War was referred to an Employ- 
ment Committee, which appointed a sub-committee to 
suggest some scheme of employment the outcome of 
which should be of permanent value to the com- 
munity. Their dehberations resulted in a compre- 
hensive and far-reaching scheme for the promotion of 
Civic Surveys in all the more densely populated dis- 
tricts of the country. A clear exposition of the aims 
and methods of a Civic Development Survey as con- 
templated by the sub-committee will be found in a 
Paper by the Director-General, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
read at the Institute last December and published 
in this Journal on 9th January, p. 107. The 
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scheme having been approved by the War Committee 
and other interested bodies, a memorial was addressed 
to the Professional Classes Sub-Committee of the 
Government Committee for the Prevention and 
Eehef of Distress, appeahng for a grant to enable a 
scheme of Civic Surveys to be set on foot, the respon- 
sibihty for the work to be in the hands of a committee 
made up of representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Architects’ War Committee, 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Professional Classes War Rehef Council, National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, Garden Cities 
& Town Planning Association, Tovm Planning Insti- 
tute, London Society, and other bodies whose services 
may be of value. 

The appeal had a favourable response ; the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned Civic Surveys in three districts — 
viz.. Greater London, South Lancashire, and South 
Yorks, and has made a prehminary grant of £1,000 
for the work. The disbursement of the funds is in 
the hands of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
acting with other Professional Rehef Societies. 

The Royal Institute had already made itself respon- 
sible for the expenses of the War Committee, and is 
now providing accommodation for the work of the 
Civic Survey of Greater London. On the 19th July 
actual work was started in the old Council room 
adjoining the Institute Reading Room, and arrange- 
ments have since been made for the accommodation 
of workers in one of the spacious galleries on the 
ground floor of the Institute premises. On the 
3rd August the work was transferred to this gallery, 
and at the first meeting of the new workers a short 
description of the aims and scope of the Survey was 
given by the Hon. Director for Greater London, 
Mr. A. R. Jemmett. 

The scheme of the Ci\ic Survey of Greater London 
IS devised for the purpose of collecting and recording 
(as far as possible in diagrammatic or graphic form) 
and comprehensively arranging statistics and facts of 
Greater London as it exists to-day, and so providing 
in a manner easily followed and understood all the 
information interesting and useful to any person con- 
cerned with the control, development, or understand- 
ing of all matters pertaining to Greater London. It is 
a fact that a vast amount of valuable information 
accumulated by experts lies buried away in blue-books 
and archives quite out of reach of the ordinary 
citizen. The results of labour quietly and conscien- 
tiously devoted to research and codification ought not 
to be left to crumble and decay in obscurity, parti- 
cularly as human energy is awakening to the import- 
ance of future development of town and country, upon 
which subject these records have such an important 
bearing. 

The magnitude and importance of the work of the 
Civic Survey is so obvious that it has by its very use- 
fulness attracted many architects of estabhshed repu- 
tation. Public bodies and the public generally may 
some day be grateful for the war which has remotely 


led to the gathering together for this work of men 
specially trained, whom in times of peace it would 
have been impossible to commandeer for such labour. 

The work to be done in collecting and arranging 
includes correcting and bringing up to date all that 
has so far been done ; and it is hoped to add an 
additional charm to the work, when completed, by 
giving it an aesthetic quahty worthy of the profession 
of architecture. Since the work started much infor- 
mation has been collected by visiting heads of de- 
partments and local councils, and by enhsting the 
sympathy of officials, which has always been freely 
bestowed, it being quickly recognised that the Civic 
Survey scheme does not trench on the preserves of any 
existing society, or disturb any vested interests, but 
seeks only to deal with things as they are, not as they 
were or will be. The fact that many of the workers 
are personally acquainted with officials and experts 
enables much information to be collected without 
friction and with scarcely any loss of time and energy 
on formahty and routine. The immense variety of 
the work makes it easy for the directors to discriminate 
between the workers and to see that each man is given 
the kind of work to which he is best inclined and fitted. 

The ready help and courtesy afforded by the 
officials of the various bodies associated in the work 
has stimulated happy co-operation and good feeling 
among all those engaged in it. All who take the 
pains to understand the scheme must recognise thet, 
apart from its value as a basis for town planning, 
it is a labour of far-reaching utihty. 

Reinforced Concrete Construction : L.C.C. Regulations. 

The Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council gave in a Report dated 28th June 
the following account of the proceedings leading up 
to the application to the Local Government Board for 
allowance of the Regulations prepared by the Council 
respecting the use of reinforced concrete in buildings ; 

On 21st November. 1911, the Council, under the authority 
conferred on it by section 23 of the London County Council 
(C.eneral Power’s) Act. 1909, made Regulations with respect to 
the construction of buildings wholly or partly of reinforced 
concrete. The Regulations were prepared after consultation 
with the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Concrete 
Institute, and other associations and committees interested in 
the matter. The Regulations having been made by the 
Council w’ere subnutted to the Local Government Board for 
allowance. After prolonged negotiations with the Board a 
revised draft of the Regulations was prepared, and the Council 
on 24th Jrme, 1913, made Regulations in accordance with this 
draft. The amended Regulations w'ere submitted to the 
Board for allowance, and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act the four institutions before mentioned were in- 
formed of the Council’s intention to apply for the allowance 
of the Board. Further negotiations have taken place with 
the Board and the institutions, and numerous suggestions for 
modifications in the Regulations have been received. We 
think that a large number of these suggestions might be 
adopted, and we have accordingly prepared and now submit 
a revised set of Regulations. The Local Government Board 
has stated that in its opinion the Regulations as now amended 
might properly be allowed, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has placed on record its opinion of the great value 
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of the Regulations to architects not only in London but 
throughout the whole of the Empire. 

The Regulations as now amended are less onerous than 
those made on 24th June, 1913, and more in line with the 
Regulations made on 21st November, 1911. If as the result 
of experience gained during the next few years it .should be 
found that alterations are desirable there should be no 
difficulty in modifying the Regulations. 

In addition to the notice required by section 23 (4) of the 
Act to be given to the above-mentioned institutions, the Local 
tiovernmcnt Board desires that, as in the case of by-laws to 
which section 184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies, 
notice should be advert iscd in one or more London newspa|)er.s, 
preferably daily papers, and in one of the technical papers 
circulating amongst persons professionally or commercially 
interested or alfected. The Board also desires that a copy of 
the Regulations may be deposited for inspection at. the offices 
of the Council for a clear calendar month after the publication 
of the adveiti-scments and before the submission of the 
application to the Board for the allowance of the Regulations. 

Payment for Preparation of Designs where Building 
Scheme has been abandoned. 

At the in.stance of the E.I.B.A. Practice Standing 
Committee the attention of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was called to the 
unsati.sfactory conditions attaching to the appoint- 
ment of an architect under the Kingstown Urban Dis- 
trict Council which had been advertised in the public 
press. The appointment wa.s in connection with a 
homsing scheme estimated to provide 274 habitations, 
and the architect's duties were to include preparation 
of all plans and .specifications, supervision of the work 
of erection, attendance at all Local Government Board 
inquiries and meetings of the Council and Committees, 
and preparation of (locuments for the Local (Govern- 
ment Board inquiry and for carrying out the scheme. 
•• at a fee, to cover all the work, of 2.1 per cent, on the 
accepted contract. " It was stipulated that " in the 
event of the scheme being altered or not sanctioned by 
the Local (iovernmeiit Board, or abandoned altogether 
or in part, then no fees whatever shall be payable to 
the architect save for that part of the .scheme gone on 
with by the Couned and completed." 

.V deputation from the Institute of Ireland waited 
upon the Housing Committee and urged such modifi- 
cation of the conditions as would secure to the archi- 
tect a fee of -j per cent, on the typical hou.se of each 
group. This, they e.xplained, would preserve the 
o per cent, principle, and would mean only a very 
trifling increase in fees. As regards the provision that 
no fees be paid on abandoned work, its manifest in- 
justice was pointed out, and the deputation asked for 
an alteration of the clause so as to ensure payment of a 
reasonable fee in case of abandonment of a scheme for 
which designs had been prepared. 

The deputation hoped that their representations 
had been favourably received, but have been di.sap- 
pointed to find in the Revised Conditions .since i.s.sued 
that while 5 per cent, on each typical house has been 
agreed to, the commission on repetition work has been 
reduced to 2 per cent. Further, as regards aban- 
doned work, the only concession granted is that the 
Urban Council “ may consider a reasonable claim for 
money expended by the architect. ’ 


In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the Revised 
Conditions, the Council of the Institute of Ireland have 
passed a Resolution recommending members not to 
apply for the appointment, or. in the event of their 
having done so, to withdraw their application. The 
terms of the Resolution have been communicated to 
the Town Clerk, Kingstown, and to every member of 
the Institute of Ireland. 

It is hoped that the stand taken by the profession in 
Ireland against these unfair conditions will have the 
steadfast support of their brethren in other parts of the 
kingdom, and that members of the R.I.B.A. and its 
Allied Societies will refrain from applying for the 
position until the conditions are rectified. 

The Artists’ War Relief Exhibition at the R.I.B A. 

Several more drawings and paintings have been 
added to the Artists’ War Relief Exhibition since Mr. 
Walter Millard's notice in the last issue of the Journal. 
The interest of the collection is greatly enhanced by 
the new e.xhibits, among them being works by Messrs. 
Philip H. Calderon, Gordon Hake, Penley, Van 
Bloemen, Leslie Wilkinson, W. Hilton Nash, R. 
Wilson, Matthew Dawson, Edgar Wood, W. J. 
Palmer Jones, the Hon. Alice Maud and Mrs. Walter 
Millard. For the information of any who have 
missed previous notices it may be repeated that 
the Exhibition is for the benefit of painters and 
architects whose ordinary work has come to a stand- 
still owing to the War, and that the pictures come 
under two categories — (1) Works presented to be 
sold for the benefit of the Relief Funds, and (2) works 
sent to be sold for the benefit of their authors. Many 
of them are of very high merit, but all are moderate in 
price, some being offered at a figure that would seem 
to be much below their real value. Among the 
e.xhibits are e.xamples of Sir Ernest George's etchings 
about which Ruskin wrote so enthusiastically in a 
long distant past. So far. .«ales have been gratifyingly 
numerous. 

Night Duty at St. Paul’s : Architect Volunteers Wanted. 

To thf Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

“'sir. — I t may perhaps not be known that at the 
request of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s and of 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the Surveyor to the Fabric, 
certain architects have undertaken to watch the 
Cathedral, with the object of extinguishing fires that 
might be caused by aerial bombs. During the winter 
months it will be necessary to obtain more help, and 
we should be glad if any members of the R.I.B.A. who 
will volunteer for one whole or two half-nights a week, 
will communicate with Mr. J. E. Drower, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. It is hoped that the 
watch of this national monument may be undertaken 
by members of the architectural profession. It will 
be nece.ssary to secure another 120 volunteers. 
(Signed) Cecil C. Brewer. Percy E. Newton. 

W. Curtis Green. Walter Tapper. 

J. E. Drower. Lawrence A. Turner. 

F. C. Eden. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GEEMANY AND AUSTEIA. 

By Martin S. Briggs [A.], Godwin Bursar. 

(Continued from page 476.) 

IV. 

The Planning of Trade Continuation School Buildings. 

The four buildings considered in the last chapter are all used for Continuation School purposes in ^ 
general. But, as has been said, in the majority of German towns the Commercial section is separated 
from the Trade section, and often the General section also forms a separate division ; while the education 
of girls has not yet become important enough to justify any special expenditure on buildings. Of 
these sections the Trade Schools for boys are unquestionably the most important, for they require more 
special accommodation and equipment than any of the others. A Trade Continuation School, it will 
be remembered, is intended solely or primarily for boys compulsorily educated by the municipality 
between the ages of 14 and 17 or 14 and 18. It may thus be differentiated from a Technical School as 
we know it, because the latter is essentially voluntary in character, has no age limit, and does not 
usually include in its curriculum such subjects as w'riting, commercial arithmetic, or “ burgerkunde.” 

A Technical School is usually occupied in the daytime by boys whose parents can afford to pay 
considerable fees, or by the holders of scholarships, and in the evening by apprentices and the 
ambitious or diligent of all ages. A Continuation School, on the other hand, is a day school for boys 
of all ranks who attend for only tw'O half-days per week, and must be differently organised in manv 
ways. Frequently evening classes in trade subjects are held in a Trade Continuation School, and 
less frequently day classes for advanced students also, but in all large cities the tendency is to 
provide entirely separate buildings for the Continuation scholars. In the ten examples next to be 
described it will be possible to trace the various stages in the evolution of the Trade Continuation 
School, culminating in the magnificent building in Vienna. 

The Trade Continuation School in the street known as Am Krokentor, at Magdebui'g, represents 
the simplest form of all, for here the trade teaching is entirely theoretical and no workshops are 
provided for practical work. The building (Fig. 12) is neither beautiful nor modern nor particu- 
larly efficient in plan. It was erected so long ago as 1902-4 by the City Architect, and forms part 
of a huge block including the Building and Engineering Schools, which is said to have cost in all 
£120.000. It is, however, entirely distinct and has no internal communication with those institutions. 

All the 5,000 pupils now on the books are Compulsory Continuation scholars. In addition to the 
basement, which is occupied by a caretaker's rooms, heating and ventilating plant, cycle-room, etc., 
there are four floors in full use, and the very unsuitable attic has more recently been requisitioned. 
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Here are found the classes for painters, confectioners, and tailors, who are taught a certain amount of 
practical w'ork under most undesirable conditions with the minimum of hght and ventilation. The 
four principal floors contain 18 large and 7 small classrooms, a science room, an assembly hall or 
music room, and the administrative rooms shown on the plan. There are no recreation rooms, 
library, reading room, gymnasium or exhibition facilities, nor is there a house for the Director on 
the premises. Cloaks are hung in the classrooms and gas is the onl}" illuminant. It will thus be seen 
that so important a city as ^lagdeburg, with a population of 292,000, is behind the times in the matter 
of a Continuation School building, although, of course, many large German towns are in worse plight. 
The Commercial Continuation School in this city has already been mentioned. 



ily next example, the Trade Continuation School at Strassburg, is a step towards the fully-equipped 
workshop school (see Figs. 13, 14). It was built in 1909-10 from the designs of the City Architect, 
Herr Beblo, and cost about ,£10,.500, including the necessary equipment and a certain amount of 
machinery for the printers’ workshop. Here are taught about 1,000 of the total number of 3,000 
Continuation scholars in the city, which has a population of over 180.000. The building trades are 
grouped in a wing of an old Elementary School, the general classes are scattered about the city in 
various Elementary Schools, and the school for Commercial scholars has been mentioned on a 
previous page. At this Trade School in the Baldungstra.sse, fairly centrally situated, are taught all 
trades except those connected with building. 

The building appeared to me to be the most economically constructed and designed of any that 
I visited, and as such has a special claim on our attention. This economy is partly explained by the 
fact that only one trade — the printing industry— has been provided with a workshop, wliich is 
marked D on the principal floor plan (Fig. 14). Besides the basement, there are three floors fully 
utilised for teaching and administrative purposes, and the attic floor is partially occupied. The 
corridors on each floor are continued into the adjoining buildings of the ^^irsLinhmg Handwerkskammet , 
which forms one architectural whole uith the Trade Continuation School (Fig. 13). The two 
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rooms for confectioners and 
waiters are nominally workshops, 
but the equipment is very simple, 
the latter having merely a large 
dining table for demonstrations. 
There are also T2 classrooms, a 
studio for drawing, a science class- 
room, and rooms for the Director 
and teachers. In the basement 
are a fiat for the caretaker, a 
workshop for manual training in 
general, and another workshop 
for repairs. The exterior is very 
simply treated with rough-cast 
and stone dressings, and the in- 
ternal decorations are severely 
plain in character. 


It is generally considered 
that the working of the Trade 
Continuation School may be seen 
at its best in the great city of 
Munich, with a population of over 
630,000. This is imdoubtedly 
because Dr. Kerschensteiner, the 
Schulrat of the city, has been 
the pioneer of the movement, and 
has thereby attained a more than 
European reputation. From all 
parts of the wmrld there is a 
constant stream of educationists 
to Munich to study his 
methods. Munich has 
led the way in the 
matter of definite voca- 
tional teaching and has 
naturally played a most ' 
important part in the 
development of the 
workshop-school. The 
system in vogue does 
not. however, favour 
one great central school 
for all trades, but rather 
a division of the city 
into districts, as at 
Frankfort. The more 
common trades (such as 


Fig. 13. Tbade Contikcation School, Stbassburg. 
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Fig. 14. Trade Continu.atiox School, Steassbceh . Ground Floor Plan. 

A. Confection/»rs’ Classroom B. Tt^ach^rs’ Room C Riitcher**' t”las«room. D. Printers’ Workshop. 
E. Porter. F. Headmaster. (>. Entrance Hill. H. Stores J Waiting Room. 
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joiners, engineers, mechanics, bakers, etc.) are taught at several centres, the remainder at one centre 
only. There are two large buildings solely used by Trade Continuation scholars — i.e., in the 
Pranckhstrasse and the Liebherrstrasse, which I shall describe in detail shortly — and also four aimexes 
or wings for trade continuation school teaching attached to other school buildings, which will be 
considered at the end of the present chapter. In addition to these six centres there are numerous 
scattered classes for minor trades, as well as for the general section and for girls. A very large school 
is now being erected in Deroystrasse, adjoining the Pranckhstrasse school, at a cost of about £75,000, 
from the designs of Herr Hans Grassel, one of the city architects. This will eventually supersede 
several of the smaller centres and will be especially devoted to the various trades connected with 
building. It will be reahsed that the dislocation of employers' wmrk caused by apprentices going to 
school for two half-days a week is increased if the school is situated at a gr eat distance from the scholar’s 

place of employment, so that the problem is to 
provide local schools for the large trades and 
central schools for the small trades as well as 
large trades. 

The first to be built of the central schools 
is in the Liebherrstrasse, a somewhat shabby 
street in a working-class quarter near the river. 
It was designed by Herr Grassel, and cost 
£19,750 for building and £7,500 for equipment. 
At present there are 1,226 scholars on the books. 
The date is 1903-5 (see Figs. 16 and 17). Five 
floors, including the basement, are fully utilised, 
and also a large portion of the attic. In the 
basement, besides the usual heating and venti- 
lating plant, etc., are two very large workshops 
for the w'ood and metal trades respectively, and 
one slightly smaller for stovemakers, etc. Each 
has a good teacher’s room attached. On the 
ground floor are workshops for saddlers, up- 
holsterers, bookbinders and glaziers combmed, 
and coopers, with small museums or studies, 
and apartments for the caretaker. On the first 
floor are 5 classrooms, the assembly hall. 
Director’s room with waiting room, a con- 

Fig. 15. Trade CoNTixi ATioN School, Strassbubg : ference or committee room, and two rooms for 

Detail oe Doorway. 

teachers ; on the second floor 6 classrooms, a 
library, and a room for teachers ; on the third floor 6 classrooms, a workshop for watchmakers, and a 
room for teachers ; on the top floor [partly in the roof) a science classroom for druggists with a 
laboratory and dark room attached, two studios for drawing, and a room for teachers. Compared 
with the examples previously cited, this school shows a great advance in the matter of workshops, 
but it is antiquated in comparison with later buildings, and the sanitary accommodation — among 
other features — is out of dale. The exterior is now .shabby in appearance, partly owing to its sur- 
roundings, and the internal court is little better than a backyard. The internal details and decorations 
lack the refinement and taste of the new schools in Frankfort or Bonn, nor is the lighting adequate. 
The assembly hall is large and extends to two storeys in height. 

The Trade Continuation School in the Pranckhstrasse (Figs. 18-20) was erected in 1905-6 from 
the designs of Baurat Robert Eehlen, at a cost of £24,800 for the building and about £9,000 for equip" 
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ment. In 1913 there were 2,628 names on the books, all being Compulsory Continuation scholars. 
This school is probably the most familiar to English educationists of any in Germany, for it is the 
one to -which every visitor to Munich is taken, and it has been illustrated in a recent EngUsh book. 
Its handsome exterior in stone, rough-cast, and red tiles (Fig. 18), and its well-equipped workrooms 
have earned for it this exceptional notoriety. It is divided into two sections for purposes of organi- 
sation, one including what are called the “ graphic ” industries (e.g., printing, bookbinding, lithography, 
etc.), the other a variety of trades requiring elaborate machinery and equipment. 



f • f f f <— • 


Fig. 1G. Trade Continuation School, Liebhebrstrasse, Munich: Ground Floor Plan. 

1. Wood Workshoi). 2. Teacher’s Room, 3. Cloaks. 4 Wood S*iore. 5. Metal Workshop. 6. Boilers. 
7 Coal, 8. Potters’ Workshop 9. Wash-house. 
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Fig. it. Trade Continuation School, Liebherbstbassr. Munich : First Floor Plan. 

2. Teachers’ Room. 10. Classroom. 11. Waiting Room. 12. Lavatories 13. Teachers’ Common Room. 
14. Assembly Hall. 15. Headmaster's Study. 


The whole of the six floors, including basement and roof, are fully utilised. The plan of the 
building is unusually simple, forming a rectangular block 185 ft. by 66 ft., divided by a central 
corridor into two equal portions. The only projection is the large gable on the south, but there is 
a long engineering workshop on the north at basement level and a cycle house in the playground at 
ground-level. The playground, by the way, belongs to an adjoining elementary school, and is 
fenced off from the Continuation School yard (see Fig. 19). . 
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In the basement, besides the usual heating and ventilating plant, lavatories, and various store- 
rooms, are the workshops for the metal trades. The engine-room or machine-room on the north is 
unusually large, being 100 ft. by 14 ft., with a teachers’ room attached. Fourteen students can work 
here simultaneously, and there are 10 machines of various kinds. Adjoining this room, but in the 
mam building, is the mechanics' workshop, 6.5 ft. by 23 ft., accommodating 15 students, and at the 
south-west angle of the building is a foundry for 12 students. Another large workshop on this floor, also 
65 ft. by 23 ft., is devoted to what the Germans call by the convenient name of “installations ” {e.g., 
installations of gas, electric light, plumbing, hot watin, etc.). On the ground floor is a shghtly larger 
workshop for joiners and woodworkers generally, for 16 students. Both this room and the mechanics' 



Pig. 18. Pkakckhstbjissk, Munich. 


room have excellent collections of models, and specimens of material in separate rooms which are 
practically departmental museums. This floor also contains a workshop for sculptors and plasterers, 
a lecture room for physics with laboratory, etc., attached, a room for teachers, and apartments for 
the caretaker. 

On the first floor are a large assembly hall, a directors’ room with waiting-room and clerks’ 
office, a library for the staff and another for the scholars, a room for teachers, and 4 class-rooms. 

0x1 the second floor are a chemical laboratory with preparation room and 5 class-rooms. On 
the third floor are workrooms for lithographers, tinsmiths, and saddlers, a large studio for drawing, 
and 4 classrooms. The top floor, in the roof, is occupied by w orkrooms for the printing and photographic 
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Fig. 19. Pr.\nckhstrasse, Munich: Ground Floor Plin. 

3 Teacher's Room. 4 I’aUern Room. 3 Lavatories. 14. Wood Workshop. 15. Physics Lecture 
Theatre. 16. Physical Laboratory. 17. Plasterers and Painters. 18. PunishmeDt Cells. 10. Care- 
taker's Flat. 20. Cloaks. 21. Cycles. 22. Yard. 



Fig. 20. Pkanckhstr.asse, Munich : Basement Pl.an. 

1 Machine Room. 2 Metal Workshop ifor Smiths). 3. Teacher's Room. 4. Pattern Room. 
5 Lavatories 6. Hot Water Apparatus. 7. Ventilating Plant. 8. Founders' Workshop. 
9 Fuel. 10. Boilers. 11. Heating Apnaratuf. 12. Plumbers’ and Installations ’ Workshop. 

13. Wash-liouse. 
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trades. The three printing rooms each accommodate 15 students, and contain among other apphances 
a hand press, two electric presses, and a paper-cutting machine. Each classroom accommodates 35 
students and measures 29 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. 

The building is very simply decorated throughout, and one notices the absence of glazed tiling 
and faience, so usual in the most modem schools. But from the point of view of general design and 
equipment it must have profoundly influenced all succeeding Trade Continuation Schools. 

The smaller district schools in Munich will be described shortly, and the Commercial Continuation 
School in Eosenthal has already been mentioned. 

The Trade Continuation School at Stuttgart (Figs. 21 to 23) was erected in 1910-11, and is 
situated in Weimarstrasse. Uuhke the eight new buildings already described in detail, it was designed 
by an architect in private practice, Herr Willy Graf, who was successful in a competition limited to 
Stuttgart architects. The cost of the building was about £25,000, and of the equipment about 
£3,000. There are 2,159 Compulsory Continuation scholars now on the books, but the school is also 
used by a large number of voluntary students who attend in the evenings. The plan is simple and 
economical. All the five floors are fully utihsed, and there is no basement. The long projecting 
wing at the back, with nortli and south light, has the former aspect reserved for a suite of classrooms, 
the south side being occupied by a wide corridor with alcoves formed by a series of exhibition cases. 
The latter feature, already mentioned in connection with the Bruchsal school, has in this case actually 
been made an architectural element in the design (see fig. 23), and opens up new possibilities. Its 
importance from an educational point of view cannot be exaggerated. .4 reference to the plan, 
which is of necessity more detailed than my own sketch-plans of other schools, shows the great thick- 
ness of wall required to permit of ventilating flues, and also the way in which that thickness is utilised 
for cloak-cupboards, etc. 

On the ground floor are 3 workshops for the metal trades, 1 for modellers, the heating and 
ventilating plant, a wash-kitchen, and a cycle-room. On the first floor are 2 workshops for mechanics, 
2 for art metal workers, 1 for electrical workers, and 1 for sculptors, 5 small rooms for teachers, and 



Fig. 21. Trades School. Stcitc..iet : Ground Floor Plan. 
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apartments for the caretaker. On the second 
floor are 3 classrooms for mechanics, 1 for 
“fine” mechanics, 1 for joiners, 1 for piano 
and organ builders, 3 administrative rooms, 
3 small rooms for teachers, and a library. On 
the third floor are classrooms for upholsterers, 
compositors, printers, bookbinders, saddlers, 4 
small rooms for teachers, a scholars' Hbrary 
and reading room, and a studio for general 
drawing. On the fourth floor, which is partly 
in the roof, are 2 large studios for painters and 
decorators, a top-ht studio for lithographers, 
another for electrical workers, a large science 
room with preparation rooms attached, and 1 
small room for teachers. 

Other features of the plan are the spacious 
and almost extravagant staircase and the lava- 
tories, approached through an open lobby or 
loggia, which is, however, made far too prominent 
on the exterior (see Fig. 22). 



At Chemnitz in Saxony, a rapidly increas- ; 

ing city with a population of 300,000, a new | 1 

Trade Continuation School (Figs. 24 and 25) 2^' Shades School, Stuxtoakt. 

has recently been built for the following trades, amongst others : upholsterers, decorators, shoe- 
makers, weavers, confectioners, sculptors, photographers, painters, bookbinders, planters, joiners, 
watchmakers, smiths, carriage-builders, mechanics, engineers, and metal-workers generally. The 
number of these scholars amounts to about 4,200 at the present time. The remaining scholars in 

the Trade section and the whole ^ 

of those in the Commercial sec- ; 

. I 

tion meet in the old building ! 

previously mentioned. I i 

The new school was com- | : 

pleted in 1912 from the designs i ; 

of the City Architect at a cost of | 

£29,000, including equipment, | 

and is situated in the Frome- ! 

nadenstrasse. The plan is | 

simple, but not very economical, ! 

and the external design is very I 

attractive. Between this build- | 

ing and a large Eealschule | 

adjoining is a pleasant little ; 

public garden. The surround- i 

ings in general do not suggest a ■ 

large industrial city. Rein- 
forced concrete is largelv used 

O c/ ^ [ 

m the construction — e.g., in 



Fig. 23. Trades School, 


Stcttgaet ; F.xhibition Corridor 

3 T 
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floors, staircases, and the sides of the mansard roof. The total accommodation comprises 10 
classrooms, i studios for freehand drawing, 10 rooms for technical drawing, 11 trade workshops, and 10 
small rooms for teachers and for the storage of models, also rooms for the Director and his clerks, 
common room for teachers, apartments for two caretakers in the basement, and cycle-room, heating 



Fi( . 24. Tkade Continuation School, Chemnitz. 

scALf or f err 

<e> o 90 )CO 


6AIZDEN 



Fig. 25. 


and ventilating plant, etc., in the basement. The classrooms generally measure 33 ft. by 19 ft. Sin., 
the drawing classrooms 40 ft. by 23 ft., and the standard height of rooms is 13 ft. There is a 
science classroom fitted as a lecture-theatre. Throughout the building the equipment is admirable, 
and many novel appliances are to be seen. 
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The use of the Trade School at Dortmund in Westphalia (BTgs. 26, 27) is by no means confined 
to Compulsory Continuation scholars, though they constitute the majority of the students. Out of 
3,400 names on the books at the present time 600 are voluntary trade and art students of an ad-^ anced 
type and of both sexes, the remainder being hoys in the Continuation classes. The present building 
in the Brugmannstrasse was completed in 1910 from the designs of Baurat Kullrig at a cost of about 
£51,000, but owing to the very rapid growth of the city, with a population of 241,000, a much larger 
scheme has become necessary. The Continuation scholars are to be transferred from the present 
school to a new building now in course of erection. The latter only forms part of a huge block of 
educational buildings which is expected to cost £175,000 fexelusive of the existing Trade jlchool), 
and wiU also include a Eealschule, a TIittelsehule, and a Commercial School. It is a common practice 
in Germany to group schools of various types on one large site, which certainly tends to produce a good 
effect architectually. When the new buildings are completed the present Trade School will be occupied 



Fig. 26 . Tb.\de Coxtixcatios School, Dortmund, Westphalia. 


by voluntary students only. The plan is unusual, the workshops being built out in a long wing 
in the playground, whereby a good north light is obtained. A detached house for the Director occupies 
the south-west angle of the site, and is connected with the Director's study on the second floor by 
means of a small bridge. In the playground is installed gymnastic apparatus. On the ground floor, 
besides baths, lavatories, heating and ventilating plant, etc., are 7 workshops for mechanics, metal- 
workers, and waggon-builders ; for furniture makers ; for bricklayers and masons ; for painters ; for 
modellers ; for wood carvers ; and for stone carvers. On the first floor are 2 large workshops for wood 
workers (joiners, carriage builders, etc.), 1 drawing classroom for joiners, 1 classroom for the building 
trades, 1 drawing classroom for building trades, 1 general drawing-classroom, 1 classroom for 
electrical workers and 2 workrooms for “ installations,” also apartments for a caretaker, and 
for the heating-apparatus attendant on a mezzanine floor above. On the second floor are a suite of 
6 administrative rooms, including a hbrary ; 1 workroom each for saddlers, for the tailors and clothing 
trades, for bookbinders ; 1 classroom for building trades ; 1 drawing classroom each for metal- 
workers and mechanics ; for the building trades : and a general drawing classroom. 

On the third and fourth floors, which do not extend over the east wing containing the workshops, 
are a large assembly hall, an exhiljition room adjoining, 1 workroom each for photogiaphers and 
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for the book-prodaction trades ; 1 drawing classroom each for plant drawing, for figure drawing, and 
for decorativ'e drawing ; a chemical laboratory ; a lecture theatre for physics and chemistry; and 11 
small studios for decorators. In all, 42 rooms are provided for teaching purposes. 


Staircase. 

Lift 

Vestibule. 

Woodwork Machines. 

Joiners’, Turners’ and Carriage Builders' 
Workshop. 

Store. 

Pattern Room. 

) 

- Lavatories. 

1 

Corridor- 
Pattern Room. 

Joiners' Drawing Classroom. 

Corridor 

Building Trades’ Classroom 
Pattern Room. 

Building Trades' Drawing Classroom 
Corridor. 

Caretaker’s Rooms. 

Porter 

Entrance Hall. 

Drawing Classroom. 

Pattern Room 
Electricians’ Workshop. 

‘ ‘ Installations ” Workshops 





Fig. 27. Trade Cosiisgation Schooi., Dortmund, Westphalia : Ground Floor Plan. 


The elevations externally are finished in rough-cast Avith stone dressings, and the roof is covered 
with pantiies. The building has suffered from the coal-laden atmosphere and appears somewhat dingj', 
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but is certainly one of the best schools of the kind in the country. Concrete has been extensively 
used in the internal construction. 


garden 


The most recent school which I visited in Germany was that at Karlsruhe (Figs. 28, 29), which has 
not yet been formally opened and was not completed when I saw it in April, 1914. The building was, 
how'ever, practically finished and joinery was being fixed. Like the fine school at Stuttgart, this school 
w'as designed by an architect 

in private practice and won ^ pu beic 

in a competition hmited to 
those practismg in the city. 

Like the Stuttgart school, 
too, its use is not limited 
to compulsory Continuation 
scholars. The architect is 
Professor Beck, the cost 
£75,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment, and the number of 
scholars accommodated at 
one time is said to be 1,300. 

The cramped and irregular 
nature of the site has enabled 
the architect to display some 
skill in planning. At the out- 
set it was intended to provide 
both Commercial and Trade 
sections within the build- 
ing, and this fact explains 
the principle of the plan. 

Tow'ards Adlerstrasse are 
arranged the suite of ad- 
ministrative rooms on the 
first floor, with the principal 
entrance through a spacious 
vestibule to a broad stair- 
case. Towards the north is 
arranged a fine row of class- 
rooms, all magnificently lit, 
separated by small rooms for 
study. Each of these little 
rooms projects externally 
as a huge pilaster, and be- 



i TRADE CONTINUATION 5CHOOL| 
kfARLSRUHE ; BADEN 

PLAN OP FIRST FLOOR BY W S BRIGgS 


5CH'WANEN 5TXA55E 


Fig 28. 


tween the bases of these pilasters are placed the areas lighting the workshops in the basement. On the 
south it was intended to place the Commercial Continuation School, with its own staircase, lavatories, 
etc., as shown on the plan. But the subsequent decision of the authorities to utihse the new' building for 
trade classes only and to transfer all the Commercial classes to the old Trade School has destroyed 
the raison il'ctre of this feature. It is a broad and simple design, and. moreover, singularly economical 
in many respects. Externalh’ the elevations perhaps err on the side of severity, but are of a 
refined and academic character well suited to their purpose, and are faced with a light -coloured stone. 
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The basement contains the heating and ventilating plant, a cycle room, a gymnasium, a bath, and 
a long range of workshops on Ihe north. The ground floor is chiefly occupied by classrooms, except 
for the central entrance-hall on the west. The first floor, as shown on the plan, is also devoted to 
classrooms, but contains in addition the administrative rooms as well as a hbrary and a museum. 
On the second floor the chemistry rooms occupy the south front, the electrical room the south-west 
angle, the physics lecture-theatre and laboratory, the space above the exhibition room, and a large 
lecture-room the central position on the west. The remainder of the second floor consists of class- 
rooms as before. On the third floor are a number of rooms for drawing, photographic studios and 
workrooms, and rooms for nature-study. In the loof over the west wing is the carpenter’s workshop. 
The height from floor to floor of the various storeys is 14 feet 7 inches. 

In the courtyard is a dwelling-house for two caretakers and their families, with a joint laundr}" in 



the Ijasement. The feature in the centre of the courtyard is apparently a small tempidto standing in a 
fountain, but in reality it se^wes the purpose of a fresh-air inlet for the ventilating system. 

The most elaborately equipped Trade Continuation Schools that I visited were, however, not in 
Cermany but in Austria, vhere very similar conditions to those of Germany obtain in regard to the 
system of education. In the littli* manufacturing town of Aussig, in Northern Bohemia, picturesquely 
situated in the valley of the Elbe, with a lapidly-increasing population of about 40,000, a school was 
built in 1908-10 for those engaged in the metal-trades (see Figs. 30 and 31). Here are taught ship- 
wrights, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, mechanics, file-cutters, fitteis, grinders, founders, 
pattern-makers, gas-fitters, electricians, opticians and watchmakers. The remaining Trade scholars 
aie taught in an old Elementary School, and there is also a Commercial School for the Commercial 
scholars. 

The new school is also used by more advanced students, there being about SO of these as compared 
with 400 Continuation scholars, and it is quite full. In fact an extension has been projected. The plans 
were prepared by Herr Leolmer, an architect in the service of the Austrian Government at Vienna, but 
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3. Teacher’s Room. 3a Porter 
4a. Physical and Electrical Class- 
room. 10. Lift. 11. Museum for 
Physics and Electricity 12 Elec- 
trical Laboratory'. 13. Cloalis. 
1-5. Photometry 1 6 Photography. 
17. Chemical Laboratory. 17a 
Chemical Room 18 Store lor 
Lrawicg-boards. 



Fig. 30 Trade Continuation School, Aussig, Bohemia : Ground Floor Plan. 


.4 Boiler House B Boatbuilding ’Workshop 
C. Store. D. Motors. E Pattern-makers’ Work- 
shop. P Pattern Room. G Smiths’ Workshop, 
etc H. Engine Room I. Foundry, J Coke, 
K. Sand. L. Porter. M. TV ash-house N, C'oaks. 
O Baths. P. Coal and Iron. Q Lacquering 
R. Plating, S. Oil Store. T. Instructor 
U. Tool Store V. Workshop Instructor. 

W. Assistant Caretaker. X. Finished Work. 
Y. Instructor. Z Caretaker’s Rooms. 



Fig. 31 Tride Continuation School, Aussig, Bohemia: Pl.an of Workshops 
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for the external elevation a local architect was employed by the municipality. The cost of the building 
amounted to £27,100, and the equipment, which is still not quite complete, has amounted to £6,250 to 
date. 

The buildings form three distinct blocks, one being the Director’s house, a comfortable detached 
vUla. The others are devoted to theatrical and to practical teaching respectively. The former is four 
storeys high, including the basement, which is partly above ground-level owing to the steep slope of the 
site. In the basement is one classroom, a drawing-floor for shipwrights, a teachers’ room, \arious 
cellars and apartments for the caretaker. On the ground floor are two laboratories, a museum, a 
science classroom, a small chemical laboratory with preparation rooms, etc. On the first floor are 
4 classroom.s, an engineering museum. 3 small teachers’ rooms, a small room for interviewing parents, 
etc., and various administrative rooms. On the second floor are 5 classrooms, a shipbuilding museum, 
1 small teacher’s room, a scholars’ library, and a teachers’ library. This school is fitted with modern 
cloakrooms and lavatories and has a small service lift. 

The workshop building is one storey high, and its arrangement is best understood by a reference 
to the plan (Fig. 31). The outside dimensions are 155 feet by 100 feet, plus a projecting boiler house. 
The construction is entirely of reinforced concrete. The tall chimney adjoining is about 100 feet 
high. A machine room or engine room, 90 feet by 40 feet by 16 feet 6 inches high, occupies the central 
position, with a smith’s room at one end and a foundry at the other. On the north are workshops 
for shipbuilders, electricians, and patternmakers. On the south are 14 small rooms for storage and 
administrative purposes. On the east are baths, w.c.’s, cloakrooms, etc. 

From the above facts it will be realised that the Aussig School is, comparatively, very expensive, 
and it must be borne in mind that it only contains students of engineering and the allied trades. The 
equipment throughout is admirable, and reflects great credit on Herr Keimoser, the Director, to whom 
I owe the plans accompanying this description. 



In;. 32. Ckxtral Trai>k Comixi'ati(»x Si'hooi,. ^'ienxa. West a\i> South Froxts. 

(To b.’ continued.) 
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9 Conduit Steeet, London, W., ibth September 1915. 

CHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour ; Sixteenth List. 

Killed in Action. 

PuLLiN, Henry Charles [Licenliate\ Rifle Brigade : 
until recently stated to be missing, but now 
reported to have been killed ir action on 26th 
April. Aged 46 years. 

Mr. Pullin served a four-years’ term of articles with Mr. F. 
Wade [F-], and remained in his office as assistant for six 
years. He afterwards assisted other architects, chiefly in 
London and Brighton, and did competition and other small 
worlcs on his own account. 

Wounded. 

Kirk, Albert E. [E.], Lieut. -Colonel commanding 
7th Bn. West Yorks Regiment. Wounded in the 
trenches in France on 28th August. In hospital 
in London and progressing favourably. 
Grellier, Cecil \_Student\, 2nd Lieut., 10th Bn 
Hampshire Regiment. Wounded in Gallipoli on 
10th August. In hospital at Alexandria and 
progressing favourably. 

Ridley, Basil White [Student], Captain, 7th South 
Lancashire Regiment. Wounded in the trenches 
in Flanders on 3rd September. Now in England 
and going on well. 

Ridley, Geoffrey William [A.], Lieut., 4th Royal 
Sussex Regiment (brother of Capt. B. W. Ridley 
above mentioned). Wounded in the Dardanelles 
on 15th August, and sent home. Recovering, 
and hopes to return to the Front very shortly. 
PiTE, Robert Willia.m [Student], Lance-Corp., R.E. 
(son of Mr. W. A. Pite [F.]. Seriously wounded 
in Gallipoh on 7th August. In hospital at Cairo 

Died on Service. 

Dicken, Aldersey [Licentiate], Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
Drake Battahon. Died 12th September. 

Newly enlisted in the Army or Navy. 

The following is the Sixteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have joined H.M. Forces 
for the period of the War, the total to date being 45 
Fellows, 334 Associates, 165 Licentiates, and 212 
Students : 

Fellow. 

Sladdin, T. A. ; Lieut., Army Service Corps. 


Associates. 

Beare, Josia-s C. : 2nd Lieut., Hants (Fortress) R.E. 

Cole, L. E. : 2nd Lieut., 11th Bn. King’.s Own Yorkshire L.I. 
Cope, G. A. : 2nd Lieut., Cornwall R.G.A. 

Fitzgerald, G.E. : Natal Light Horse. 

Ingram, T. F. : Army Service Corps, M.T. 

Myer, Val. : Adjutant. R.E. 

Smith, Frank W. : 2nd Lieut., 3/2 Wessex R.E. 

Stubbs, E. W. : R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Waghom, Stanley: Sub-Lieut., R.N.R. 

Licentiates. 

Chaikin, Benjamin : 2nd London Sanitary Coy. 

Chalmers, Frank R. : 2nd London Sanitary Coy. 

Cran, John, Jr. ; Active Service, German S.-W. Africa. 
Newton, Percy G. : Royal Engineers. 

Students. 

Gray, G. H. : 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

Lister, H. A. : R.A.M.C. 

Willan, W. S. : R.N.A.S. 

Honours, Promotions , and Appointments. 

Major H. Phillips Fletcher [F.], of the Middlesex Hussars, 
brother and partner of Mr. Banister Fletcher [F.], has been 
awarded the Croix de Guerre upon the recommendation of 
Admiral Dartige Fournet, of the French Mediterranean 
Squadron. Major Fletcher was specially lent to the Aviation 
Maritime as Military Observer, and for the last four months 
has been employed making aerial reconnaissances of Turkish 
jw.sitions from the coast, and dropping bombs on munition 
factories m Asia Minor, Syria and Arabia. His services are 
mentioned as follows in the Admiral’s Ordre du Jour : — 

“ Le Vice-Amiral commandant la 3'"'' escadre porte a I'ordre 
du jour de I’escadre — 

Le Major H. Phillips Fletcher, Middlesex Hussars (1st 
County of London Yeomanry), et le Lieutenant du Vaisseau 
Destrem. pilote aviateur, pour le sang-froid, le calme et les 
qualites professionnelles dont ils ont fait preuves au cours de 
divemes reconnaissances, et notamment de 1 action dirig^e 
contre le Pont de Cliikaldere le 20 Aout, et au-dcs.sus de 
Beyrouth, Aley et Aire Sogar, le 21 Aout, pendant le.squelles 
ils ont ete en butte au feu de I’infanterie et des mitrailleuses 
ennemies, dont les balles ont atteint leur appareil. 

(Signed) “ L. Daktige de Fournet.” 

Professor Eugene Bourdon, Director of the Glasgow School 
of Architecture, and now serving as Captain on the Staff of the 
French Army, was gazetted on the 4th August last as a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 

The following promotions and appointments have 
been gazetted ; — 

Godman, Capt. C. R. B. [Lwentiate], to Major, 4th Royal 
Sussex Regt. 

Hillyer, Lieut. \V. H. [S.], to Capt., R.E. 

Searle. Lieut. Sydney [.4.], to Lieut. -Commander. R.N.V.R. 
Phipp, R. A. Hyatt [.4.], Lieut., King’s Own R. Lanca-ster 
Regt. 

Coleridge, P. H. [S.], Lieut., 16th Sherwood Foresters. 
Webster, Sergt. Frank C. (.4.], Lieut., Army Ordnance 
Dept. 

Coleridge, J. D. [Lfceafiafc], Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Charlewood, G. E. [S.j, 2nd Lieut., 4th Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Godwin, W. Hubert [-4.], 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

Grellier, Cecil [S.], 2nd Lieut., 10th Hampshire Regt. 

Norris, Leslie A. [S.], 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

Wheeler, C. W. F. [.4.], 2nd Lieut., Army Service Corps. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School at Rome, 
is serving with the British Ambulance Unit organised for 
service in Italy by the British Red Cross Society. The Unit, 
which consists of 55 officers and men, with 20 ambulances and 
five other cars, crossed the Channel last month, and travelled 
bv road through France and across the Alps to Turin. 

L'3 
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R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers, 1915-16. 

The programme for the forthcoming Ses.sion of the 

Royal Institute includes the reading of the following 

Papers : 

Nov. 15. — “ A Ministry for Architecture and the Ministry of 
Architecture, ” by Professor W. R. I.ethaby [F.]. 

Dec. 13. — ■' A War Ho.spital in France," by T. E. Eccles [F.]. 

Jan. 17. — " The Housing of the Labouring Classes," bv Banv 
Parker [F.]. 

Feb. 14. — “ The Work of Philip Webb,” by W. Curtis Green 
[F.]. 

Mar. 13. — “ Stucco : Its Uses and Abuses in the External 
Treatment of Buildings," bj- Edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.], 

Mar. 27. — " A Building Act for London,” by H. D. Searles- 
M'ood [F.]. 

Apr. 10. — “ Decori Urbium.” by Professor A. Bere.sford 
Pite [F.]. 

May 15 : “ English Domestic Architecture fi-oni 1780," by 
A. E. Richardson [F.] 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following appointments to the four Standing 
Committees have been made hy the Council under 
By-Law 51 : 

Art.— H. P. Burke Downing [F.]: Harry Kedfern [F.J ; 
Harry Sirr [F.] ; Raymond Unwin [A] : W. A. Webb [A.]. 

LiTER.rTURE.— H. G. Ibberson [F.] ; A. R. .leminett [F.l : 
Herbert A. Satchell [F.] ; H. H. Wigglesworth IF.l; C. E. 
Sayer [A.]. 

PK.iCTiCE.— W. G. Hunt [F.J; Alan E. .Munbv [F.J ; 
Sydney Perk.-. E.S. A [F.] ; W, Gillbee Scott [F'.l ; W. Heiirv 
White [F.]. 

SCIK^•CE.— Erne.st Flint [F.J ; O-born C. Hill- [F.J ; N. 0. 
Soarle [A.] ; C. E. Vaindell [A.] ; Herbert A. Welch [A.]. 

The War Office and Architects’ Services. 

In the House of Common.s last week Mr. G. A. 
Fot’che. Member for Xorth Islington, a.sked the 
I nder-iSecretary for War if in January of this year, 
on its being known that men were wanted for hut 
work in i ranee, the Mar D&iee were reminded of the 
offer of the services of the arcliitectural profession 
made through the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in .September 1914, and how many men nomi- 
nated by the Institute or its President were thereupon 
appointed to work in France. Mr. Touche also wished 
to know (n) If tlie offer of the .services of architect'^ 
made through the President of the Institute in May 
1915. which It was stated the War Otiice had mit 
availed themselves of because the greater part of the 
work wa.s then finished, wa.s supplementarv to previous 
offers, and was submitted after hearing that many 
huts had been badly placed and badly built, with the 
hope of preventing anything of the kind in the future ; 
(h) If a formal offer of the .sertdce.s of the architectural 
profession was received through the R.I.B.A. in .Sep- 
tember 1914, and if any step.s were taken bv the M'ar 
Office at that time to avail them‘^elves of the services 
of competent men so offered ; (c) If in October 1914. 
or shortly afterwards, the names of about .30 men. 
•selected with great care a.s suitable for superOsimr 
certain military works then under consideration, were 
.submitted to the "War Office by or on behalf of the 


R.I.B.A.. and whether the services of any, and if so 
how many, of these skilled men were thereupon 
utilised ; (d) If the Lender-Secretary for War would 
state the total number of men whose services had been 
employed by the M ar Office arising out of the original 
and subsequent offers of the R.I.B.A. to supply com- 
petent men for every kind of work connected with 
the profession. 

Mr. Texxaxt replied ; Offers were made by archi- 
tects, and names of gentlemen selected by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects were submitted to the 
M'ar Office in November, but for the building of the 
large hutted camps in the British Isles and for work 
in France civil engineers rather than architects were 
needed. The huts in all cases followed typical plans, 
prepared by the already existing technical staff at the 
M ar Office, copies being distributed to various local 
officers. There was consequently com arativelv 
small scope for designing. But the local pivl Jems of 
water supply, sewerage, lighting, etc., which varied in 
every case and were in some case.s of great magnitude, 
were such as appertain to the engineering profession, 
and p.xperts in these branches were engaged in various 
places to supplement th.’ technical staff at headquar- 
ters and in various commands. About ten gentlemen 
who were members of the R.I.B.A. were so ajipointed. 
as far as can be traced, but none of these were in the 
list submitted in November by the Institute. As far 
as the quality of the hutted camps is concerned, the 
Army (,'ouncil invited the President of the Institution 
of Civil Enuineers to appoint a committee of inspec- 
tion. This was done, and a strong voluntary com- 
mittee. witli the President as chairman, visited all the 
large camps in the early part of this year, while they 
were still under construction. They dealt with de- 
sign. construction, materials and adaptation to sites, 
though not with any purely military questions, and 
the views they e.xpre.ssed supported the action taken 
by the M ar Office generally in respect of the gigantic 
task with which they were confronted last year. xUs 
far as the R.I.B.A. is concerned, it may be said that, 
having regard to the requirements of the public ser- 
vice. and the enormous number of offers received 
from other institutions and individuals, the Institute 
received a due share of attention and of appointment.s. 

British Institutions and Alien Enemy Members. 

The ( ouncil of the Iron and Steel Institute, with a 
view to the avoidance of possible future difficultie.s, 
are proposing the adoption of a new bv-law for their 
In.stitute as follows : " In the event of a state of war 
existing between Great Britain and anv other country 
or State, all members, honorarv members, and 
honorary vice-presidents who shall be subjects of such 
enemy country or State shall forthwith cease _t() he 
members, honorary members, or honorarv vice-pre- 
sidents of the Institute, but they may, if the Council 
thinks fit, be reinstated after the termination of the 
war." 
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Herr StUbben on Germany’s “Natural War Objects.” 

Dr. Hermann Stiibben, tlie Berlin architect — a 
member of the Comite Permanent International des 
Architectes, well-known in connection with the meet- 
ings of the International Congresses of Architects, and 
one of the Corresponding Members of the Institute 
whose names the Council have decided to delete from 
the R.I.B.A. Kalexdar — writing on Germany’s war 
aims in the Kolnitsche Zeitutifj. says : — 

Fo] the securing of the western frontier Belgium and North- 
ern France come first for our consideration. Apart from 
certain rectifications of the frontier, there can be no question 
of annexing them. A military control by Germany over the 
conquered fortresses and the Flemish coast will be perfectly 
compatible with the inner independence of Belgium ; but 
France, in order to get her territories back, will hare to paj' 
a heavy indemnity in money and coionies. The strategical 
improvement of the Austio-Italian and Hungaro-Serbian fron- 
tiers will also be necessary. In addition, the punishment of 
Italy for her unparalleled faithlessness, and of Serbia for the 
Serajevo murders, form also natural war objects. As for 
England, she is secure heliind the backs of her Allies, but in 
any case what we shall exact from her — the return of the 
German colonies, the freedom of the seas, so far at least as the 
indemnity of private property at sea is concerned, and, lastly, 
a war indemnity of many millions — will not be dangerous to 
the national existence of the British Empire. 

R.I.B.A. Belgian Architectural Records Sub-Committee : 
Interim Report. 

The Belgian Architectural Record.s Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Literature Standing Committee on 
the 26th February have held six meeting.?. In response 
to the appeal made in the Press by the R.I.B.A. Ihesi- 
dent for gifts of records and illustrations of Belgian 
architecture, the gifts indicated below have been 
accepted by the Committee and received to date 

1. Mr. Ernest Swain (Chorlcy Wood) : 

“ Flemish Relio«,” by F. G. Stephens (1866). 

“ Belgium,” by Emerson Tennent (1844). 

26 photo.s of Malines, Ghent, Bruges, Bru.'^.scls, Antwerp. 
19 prints of Brages, Ypres, Audenarde, Jiamur, Antwerp, 
Brussels and MaUnes. 

2. Miss M. C. White (Seveuoaks) : 

Plan of Antwerp, 2 view books. 

Catalogue of Wiertz Museum, Brussels (1891). 

3. Mrs. Sidney B.ill (Oxford) : 

Wild’s “ Etchings in Belgium ’’ (2nd series, 1836). 

4. Mr. M. T. G. W'rigley (Spitalfields) : 

4 prints of Waterloo and Brussels. 

5. Mrs. Shields (Harrow) : 

14 small photos of Antwerp, Malines and Brussels. 

6. -Mr. Wm. Woodward. E.R.I.B.A. : 

91 mounted photographs of Antwerp, Audenarde, Bruges, 
Brus.sels, Louvain, Malines, Ostend and Tournai. 

7. Mr. Fredk. Rogers (New Cross) : 

“ Holland and Belgium,” by Van Karapen (N.D.l. 

8. Miss Okby (Hendon) : 

Print of Tower of Cathedral, Malines. 

9. Mr. W. H. Williamson (Cricklewood) : 

5 small photographs of Fumes and La Panne. 

10. Mr. T. Walter Smith (Bushey Heath) : 

Photo of painting of Liege by Van Hove. 

11. Mr. C. E. Gritton ; 

Baedeker’s “ Belgium ” (1894) and *' Northern France ” 
(1899). 


12. Miss Violet B-VRWELL (Bristol) ; 

4 photographs of Liege and Brussels. 

13. Mr. A. T. Robertson (Cricklewood) : 

4 small photographs of Brages and Ypres. 

14. Miss M. C.4LDELEIJGH (Durham) : 

Print of Antwerp. 

15. Mr. L. V. James (Shepherd’.s Bush) : 

4 small photos of Fumes. 

16. Mr. V. Teugels (Croydon) : 

Belgium Illustrated ” (1914). 

17. Mr. Geo. H. Reed (Ilfracombe) : 

1 postcard view of Fumes, 1 print of Brages. 

18. .Miss E. Fellowes (Wokingham) ; 

15 small photos of Fumes, Dixmude, Diest, and Nieuport. 

19. Sir Ernest George. A.R.A.. F.R.I.B.A. : 

7 original sketches in Malines and Antwerp. 

20. Mr. W.ALTER MnxAED, A.R.I.B.A. : 

88 sheets of drawings, photos and prints of buildings in 
Aerschot, Antwerp, Audenarde, Bruges, Brussels. 
Courtrai, Damme, Dinant. Ghent, Huy, Liege, Malines. 
Tournai. Viilers and Ypres (with sundry sketches from 
places outside Belgium). 

Water-colour (original) of the rood-screen at Dixmude. 

21. Mrs. VahgH-VN (Nevern Road. S.W.) : 

16 pliotos of Dinant, Ypre.s, Louvain. Antwerp, etc. 

22. .Miss G. Aitchison (Oxford) : 

4 photos of Fumes. 

23. Mrs. Lawford (Eastbourne) : 

2 prmt.s by Prout. of Ghent and Rouen. 

24. Mr. Halsey Ric.ardo, F.R.I.B.A. : 

16 photographs of Antwerp, Audenarde, Bruges. Brus.sels, 
Ghent, Louvain, Ypres (also 7 photos of Rheiins). 

25. Ml'S. Bryan Donkin (Reigate) : 

4 photographs of Mons and Brages. 

26. M. F. Bartiek (of Ypres, now at Leek) : 

Me.s Souvenirs d’Y’pres ” (N.D. recent). 

27. Mr. T. Ironmonger: 

Guide-book to Ypres. 

28. Mr. C. Wontser S.mith. F.R.I.B.A. ; 

5 original sketches of Bruges and Damme. 

The Committee have declined several otiers o£ gifts, 
either because duplicates of the books or prints 
offered were already in the Library, or because they 
were not of the architectural character aimed at in 
forming the collection. 

(Special appeals have been made to leading archi- 
tects by individual members of the Committee, and 
the result has been to obtain some valuable original 
sketches. It will, however, be noticed that there is 
a lack of illustrations of many of the smaller towns — 
Termonde, Hal, Poperinghe, Tongres, Lierre and 
.Ylost not being represented at all ; and many others 
— such as Courtrai, Aerschot and Dinant — very in- 
adequately. 

The books, photographs and prints presented as a 
result of the President’s appeal, supplemented by 
purchases as necessary, will eventually be embodied 
in the R.I.B.A. Library, and as soon as practicable a 
separate card index of references to architecture in 
Belgium will be prepared, so that illustrations and 
descriptions of any building may be found with the 
minimum of effort. 

It is therefore desirable that any members of the 
Institute who are willing to present to the Committee 
any books, photographs, measured drawings, sketches. 
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old town-plans, local guide-books, or old prints 
illustrating the historic architecture of Belgium (espe- 
cially of the smaller towns) should send their gifts to 
the Hon. Sec. of the Belgian Architectural Records 
Sub-Committee at the R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 

llAnTix S. Bbiggs [A.], 

September, 1915. Hon. Secretary. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Serbian Government has presented to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and to the British public the 
marble torso of Strahinitf Ban, by Ivan MeStro\’i(5, in 
proof of their appreciation of the interest shown in the 
recent exhibition of his work. The torso is on view in 
the Central Hall of the Museum ; the remainder of the 
Exhibition is now closed. 


THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES. 

The chief work of the Artists’ Rifles is to train 
officers. The fact is not so well known as it might be. 
No Territorial Corps has a finer history. For nine 
years in succession they proved themselves, at the 
Royal Naval and Military Tournament, the champions 
in bayonet fighting, first of the Au.xiliary and after- 
wards of the Territorial Forces. In 190.5 it was sug- 
gested that the winners of the Navy and Army 
bavoiiet fighting competition should have a special 
combat with the winner, s of the Auxiliary Forces 
competition- the Artists. The Artists won. 

They landed in the firing line in France last autumn. 
Sir John French then took them back to Headquarters 
to form a School of Instruction. The men were 
gazetted to different regiments in the firing line and 
distinguished themselves as officers. Eleven members 
of the Corps have been mentioned in despatche.s, and 
seven have been awarded the Military Cross for 
■■ conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty.’" whilst 
all have gained the praise of their superior officers. 

The total number of commissions gained by mem- 
bers of the Artists exceed.s 1,600, and out of this 
number over 500 have been gazetted to Regular 
regiments. At the start (according to Sir .lohn 
French’s despatch of 2nd February, 1915) the training 
school in France was able to turn out officers at the 
rate of 75 a month. This has since been increa.sed to 
100. It must be remembered that these men are 
gazetted from the School of Instruction alone and that 
many commissions are gained by men in England 
before they ever get to France. 

The Third Battalion of the Artists' Rifles is in 
training at a picturesque Essex camp under Lieut. - 
Colonel Shirley, an Instructor at Sandhurst for five 
vears, assisted by a staff of officers many of whom 
have been on the Western front during the early 
months of the campaign. The men go through an 
e.xtremely interesting cour.se. There are special 
courses in Field Engineering. Signalling, Map Making, 
and the Machine Gun, under experts in the different 


subjects. The men live as ordinary soldiers do, and 
the “ fatigue work of the Corps is carried out en- 
tirely by them. Practically all the Officers and all the 
N.C.O.’s have been through the ranks of the Artists. 

The Corps is open to educated men of all professions 
and pursuits. The connection between the architec- 
tural profession and the Artists is well known, and 
there are members known in art, music and literature, 
commercial men, engineers, famous sportsmen and 
men from overseas who, in pre-war days, were pro- 
spectors, miners, ranchers, and fruit-farmers. At the 
Corps' Headquarters in Duke’s Road, Euston, the 
recruits are prepared for camp life. There are capable 
officers and N.C.O.’s, and the newly-enlisted man is 
quickly versed in the art of drilling. 

The stay in London is quite brief, but by the time 
the recruit joins the Battalion in camp he knows all 
the rudiments of drill and is able in a short time to 
delve further into the mysteries of a soldier's training. 
The. camp is never unpleasantly overcrowded, for the 
obvious reason that men are constantly being gazetted 
to other regiments. It is a difficult matter to regulate 
the supply and demand, but Colonel Shirley has ap- 
parently succeeded to a high degree. No man receives 
u-seless training, and so soon as he is efficient he is 
permitted to take his departure in order to accept a 
commission. Trained a.s a soldier first and as an 
officer afterwards, he becomes a man who is sought 
after by Commanding Officers with vacancies in their 
commissioned ranks. The name ” Artist ” is a magic 
word : it is the " open sesame ” to many a military 
door that would otherwise be closed. And it is only 
natural. Out in France and in the Dardanelles 
artist-officers are winning honour for themselves and 
honour for their regiments, and their men will follow 
them anywhere, for an Artist appreciates a soldier’s 
difficulties and knows exactly what he has to endure. 

T. Harold Hughes [A.]. 


(OKRESPONDENCE. 

The Artists’ Rifles’ Regimental Roll of Honour. 

2 Grays Inn Square, W.C. ; 18 Sept., 1915. 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — It will no doubt be of interest to many 
members of the Institute to know of the recent 
publication by the Artists’ Rifles of a Regimental Roll 
of Honour. 

It is well known that upon the arrival of the corps 
in France in November last it was appointed by Sir 
John French as a training corps for young officers, and 
since that date over 1,600 men have been appointed 
to Commissions in regiments of the Regular Army, and 
in the new armies, etc. 

The Roll, which is in a convenient book form, can 
be seen at the Library of the R.I.B.A., and co2Hes may 
be obtained at a cost of 6d. each (to cover expenses of 
production) from any Orderly Room of the three 
Battalions, or by remitting the cost to the Officer 
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Commanding, Administrative Unit, Duke's Eoad, 
N.W.— Y our obedient servant, 

Gebald C. Horsley [U.] 

Architectural Organisation in the Future. 

To the Editcr. Jouryal — 

Dear Sir, — As the great War develops, bidding fair 
(or foul) to be much prolonged, it becomes increasingly 
evident that architects, above the members of all 
other classes, have been most hardly hit and were 
least prepared to resist the blows. Had we read 
history aright, we ought to have had prevision of what 
was to happen when war should come, for we all know 
well that in times of war and times of pestilence there 
has always been complete cessation of building work 
— with the exception, certainly, of the Wars of the 
Eoses, which were mere faction fights for the English 
Crown and in which the general populace of our 
country took so little interest that architectural 
development proceeded as if profound peace reigned. 

But the present war has caught us napping, over- 
manned, split by dissensions, clogged by a surplus of 
administrative machinery in small groups scattered 
over the country, burdened by educational establish- 
ments far in excess of requirements, and without any 
great central reserve fund such as ought to have been 
accumulated in times of comparative prosperity. And 
the tendencies were for these defects to increase in 
number and magnitude, thus reflecting (as architec- 
ture itself has always done) the general condition of 
the body politic. 

With the coming of the War dissensions at least are 
hushed temporarily, and if it be continued for another 
year or more there is hope that the good feeling which 
is being established by a common misfortune between 
even the extremists of former factions may lead to 
clear vision and a mutually sustained effort of re- 
organisation upon more sane and less extravagant 
lines, precluding the perpetuation of the defects 
enumerated above. The time for discussing details 
has not yet arrived. It may be that all the conflicts 
and discussions of the last twenty or thirty years may 
have to be put in the melting pot anew before the 
pure metal discloses itself. But two essentials are 
already apparent. It must be made impossible in 
the future for the profession of architecture in Great 
Britain to be followed by such a horde of untrained 
and half-trained men as in the past ; and a large 
capital sum must be gathered in the hands of some 
central body for use in case of great emergency again 
arising. Beyond this, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, it would be folly to go just now. To meet the 
needs of the moment, tiding over difficulties, collective 
and personal, as they arise, with extemporised amal- 
gamation of certain existing organisations and the 
utilisation of others in such ways as are practicable, is 
all that can be done. It is the great and urgent work, 
and from the doing of it unitedly and wholeheartedly 
the rest will gradually evolve. 


Outside Great Britain, however, things are ripening 
more rapidly. A great Imperiahstic spirit has been 
aroused, and the time has fully come for the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects to grasp all that is 
implied in the penultimate word of its title — that there 
are British architects beyond the confines of these 
islands. So far, all that has been done has been to 
recognise certain Colonial bodies as Alhed Societies ; 
but this, as it seems to me, is a most unsatisfactory 
way of meeting the requirements of the case, making 
them mere parochial hangers-on of the central body 
without the opportunities of close co-operation which 
are posse.ssed by similar Societies in Great Britain. 

AVould it be too much to ask some of our leading 
members in Australia, Canada and South Africa to 
write as unofficially as this letter is written and let us 
know whether self-governing Branches of the Eoyal 
Institute could be founded with success in these great 
Dominions ? The existing Charter provides for the 
existence of such Branches, but none have yet been 
formed ; and each could be perfectly self-contained 
and free, acting imder its own separate byelaws and 
governed by its own executive, controlling its own 
funds, granting its own Fellowships and *\ssociate- 
ships within the limiting powers of the Charter only, 
and holding its own examinations and having its own 
Allied Societies if thought wise. Except for the bond 
of the Charter, there would be little to connect such 
branches with the central body at home, and there 
should certainly be no monetary obligation on either 
side ; but I believe that the bond would, all the same, 
be as real and binding as that which exists between 
the Motherland and the Dominions has proved itself 
to be in this time of stress, to the lasting advantage 
both of architects and architecture throughout the 
whole of Imperial Britain. — Yours faithfully, 

G. A. T. Middleton [H.]. 

The Public Misconception of an Architect’s Duties. 

19 6t. James' f^treet, Sheffield: 20 Sept., 1915. 

To the Editor, -Tourxal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — One hopes that the Council is not prepared to 
actpiiesce in the remarks made by the Under-Secretary 
for War in the House of Commons which are reported 
in Saturday’s Morning Post. If this view of the limi- 
tations of an architect's duties is to preiail, it hardly 
seems that architecture as a distinct profession can 
survive against the encroachments which are being 
made on it. 

During the last few months I have heard this idea 
expressed publicly over and over again, viz., that 
“ Architects must suffer during the present time, be- 
cause no one can be building new houses, or churches, 
or other costly building schemes.” In other words, 
that the designing of costly architecture is the only 
work which comes within the scope of our activity. 
Surely an architect’s province is the whole of building 
operations irrespective of their character. The idea 
seems to have got thoroughly hold of the public mind 
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that all simple, straightforward work belongs to sur- 
veyors and civil engineers, and that the unfortiuiate 
architect is only to be allowed to put his oar in when 
so-called artistic ” considerations are to have a 
hearing. 

If this tendency is to prevail, private practice will 
be undermined, and one wonders whether we shall not 
eventually have to gfi into trading as master builders 
in order to obtain a fair return for our skill and know- 
ledge, and to regain that control of building operations 
which is, surely, our “ metier.” — Yours faithfully, 
Chaeles M. Hadfieli) [^'.b 


OBlirAKY. 

William Henry Lynn. 

Mr. William Henry Lynn, R.H.A., died after a brief 
illness at his residence in Belfast, on 12tb September. 

He nas born 87 years ago near Larne, Co. Antrim, where 
his father was Chief Coastguard officer. At an early age 
he was apj)renticed to Sir Charles Lanyon, F.R.I.B.A.. 
County Surveyor of Antrim. At that time his Mfelong 
fiiend. the Right Hon. Robert Young, had recently con»- 
pleted his indentures and was in charge of the office. The 
late Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., was also a pupil. Samuel 
Lynn, his only brother, was with Sir Charles Lanyon for a 
time, but enteied the late John Henry Foley's .studio and 
(lid some notable work, his earliest comntission being the 
pediment of the Belfast Custom Hou.sc, mainly designed 
by ^Ir. W. H. Lynn. About 1850 the latter was clerk of 
works at the (.'ountv Antrim Court House, one of Sir 
( 'harles Lanyon's de.signs in his favourite Italian style 
reminiscent of Sir Charles Barry. 

After showing his artistic powers in several churches. Mi’. 
Lynn was taken into partnership, and the firm of Lanyon 
and Lynn opened an additional office in Dublin. He 
com[)eted for the new Cat lisle Bridge with a remarkable 
design greatly admired by the publie, but not successfid. 
Many important competitions were undertaken in the 
■■ sixties.” His design for the Houses of Parliament 
and Covernment (Jffices. Sydney, X.S.W., received Krst 
prize, but this noble group in the severe Gothic style which 
he affected was not proceeded with. He won the Che.ster 
Town Hall. 1864. ami Barrow-in-Furness, 1879, competing 
also for municipal buildings at Plymouth, Worcester, 
Ijeicester. and Birmingham. In 1875 Lord DufFerin. then 
tiovemor-General of Canada, invited him to design the 
Chateau of St. Louis, Quebec, a splendid pile of Govern- 
ment offices to be erected at the citadel. His Clarke Hall 
at Paislei’, 1878. is a good examjile of his unrivalled 
skilful planning. He won in competition the Belfast Free 
Library, opened in 1888. 

His partnership with Sir Charles Lanyon and his son 
was dissolved before Sir Charles's death in 1889. Several 
tine buildings belong to this later period, including Camp- 
bell College. BMfast Harbour Office, Benburb Castle, and 
other country mansions. In 1910, when in his 82nd year, 
he showed that his mind and hand had not lo.st their skill 
by preparing the notable design for the extension of the 
Queen s College, Belfast, on the original plans of which he 
had assisted some sixty years before. Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A.. the Assessor, awarded him the first prize, and 
the work was practically all completed a few months ago 
to the satisfaction of the L'niversity and the public. 


The deceased was a very reticent and modest man ; he 
never came before the public, and his friends in many 
cases had predeceased him. To the few who knew him 
intimately his loss will be a grievous one. His last work 
was in connection with the extension of Belfast Cathedral, 
of w'hich he was the honorary architect on the death of Sir 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A. — R. M Yorxo [F.]. 

William Robert Ware, LL. D., Professor Emeritus of 
Architecture of the Columbia L^niversity, who died on the 
9th June at his home in Milton. Mass., in his eighty-fourth 
year, was elected Hon. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute m 1880. He graduated at Harvard in 1852. 
I’ntil 1881 he applied himself to the teaching of architec- 
ture. at the same time working as an architect in Boston, 
Mass. During that period he was Professor of Architec- 
ture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Lawrence vScientific School. In 1881 he went to AYw York 
and joined the Faculty of Columbia, being retired as Emeri- 
tus Professor twelve j'ears ago. Profe.ssor Ware was one 
of the commission that designed the buddings of the Pan- 
American Exposition. He was a Fellow' of the American 
Institute of Architects and of the American Academy of 
Alts and fSciences. Harvard conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. in 1896. Buildings erected from his 
designs were the Union Passenger Station, Worcester, 
Mas.s. ; the Episcopal Theological School Buildings, in 
( ambridge ; W eld and Memorial Halls, at Harvard ; and 
Harvard Medical School, Bo.ston. 

Henry David Davis, formerly senior partner in the 
firm of Me.ssrs. Davi.s & Emanuel, of 2 Finsbury Circus, 
E.C ., w ho died on the 30th June in his seventy-seventh 
year, was elected Associate of the Institute in 1872, Fellow 
in 1879, and was placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 
1903. Among the works carried out by hi.s firm were the 
blocks of chambers and offices known as Salisbury House, 
and Finsbury Pavement, in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of the Finsbmy Circius Estate of the Bridge House 
Committee ; .several synagogues, including those in Upper 
Beikelet- Street. M'., Stepney Green, Maida Hill (Spanish 
and JewL-ih), and Hampsteacl ; the City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment (gained in competition) ; Ports- 
mouth Grammar School ; Thorngate Memorial Hall, Gos- 
poit ; the concert pavilion on the Clarence Esplanade Pier, 
Gosport ; the .fewi.sh Cemetery, Golders' Green ; premises 
of the Imperial ( ontinental Gas Association; extensive 
alteiations to East Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate, for the late Sir 
Josejih Sebag Montefiore, and to Castle Hill, Englefield 
Green, for the late George E. Raphael ; the Freemen's 
Alnishou.ses in Feindale Roatl, Brixton, for the City Cor- 
poration ; alm.diouses in Mile End for the Jewish Charities ; 
offices of the Jewish Board of Guardians in iVIiddlesex 
Street, E ; London Joint Stock Bank, Wood Street. E.C. ; 
the \airow (. onvalescent Home for Children, Broad.stairs ; 
the laying-out of the Kidderpore Estate at Hampstead ; 
Meistersingers' Clubhouse. St. Jame.s's Street, S.W. ; large 
blocks of workmen's dwellings for the East End Dwellings 
Co. at King .s Cross, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and 
Columbia Market, and many large offices and W'arehouses. 

George Henry Hunt, whos(‘ death occurred on the 17th 
August, at the age of si.xty-four, had been a Fellow of 
the Institute smee 1891. He served his articles (1867-72) 
with Messrs. Nelson & Harvey, of Whitehall, during this 
period attending the Schools of Art, South Kensington. 
From 1871 to 1878 he was a Student of the Royal Academy. 
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After a year's, travel in France, Italy, and Switzerland, and 
another year as assistant in his father's office at Evesham, 
he started practice on his own account in April 1875, 
at 27 Regent Street, London. Among important early 
works were the mansion, lodges and stables at Great Alne, 
Warwickshire, for Sir. D. R. Radcliff ; '' Englethwaite 
Hall.” Cumberland, for JIr‘. J. Thomlinson ; Horsegate 
Lees,” Scarborough, and ’ Lindhead Lodge,” near Scar- 
borough, for Mr. T. T. Hodgkin ; alterations and additions 
to ■■ The Hall,’’ Thornton-le-Street. for Earl Catheart ; 
■' Sand Hutton,’’ A’orkshire, for Sir James Walker, Bart. ; 
the Municipal Buildings. Gloucester ; alterations and 
additions to the Town Hall, a terrace of houses, and other 
residential buildings at Evesham, together with the 
workhouse and office buildings in Evesham and Hampton 
for the Evesham Board of Guardians, In conjunction 
with Mr. Thomas Veritj' he carried out the Scarborough 
Spa (1878-80), the Agricultural Hall additions (1882-3), 
and the Municipal Buildings, Nottingham (1884-8). He 
was the architect of the Nurses’ Home, M'est London 
Hospital, Hammersmith (in conjunction with Mr. W. 
Harvey) ; of extensive alterations and enlargement of 
Institute Buildings for the Evesham Corporation ; the 
School at Broadway, Worcestershire ; premises at the 
corner of King William Street and Arthur Street West, 
E.C., etc. 

Eric English, 2nd Lieut., 13th M’e.st Yorks, attached 
1 8 Manchesters, whose death in action was reported in the 
last issue, was the younger son of Mr. C. W. English 
[Licentiate], and was bom in 1888. He passed through the 
City of London School, which he left at the age of 19 to 
spend one year at the Royal Technical High School, Hano- 
ver, studying architecture. In 1908 he went to Paris, 
entering the Atelier Pascal. In January. 1911. he was 
received as a student into the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
secured a number of medals and " mentions,’’ and distin- 
guished himself as a rapid and artistic draughtsman, 
designer and colourist. In 1910 he spent four months in 
Italy, whence he brought back a number of charming 
water-colours of architectural subjects, several of which 
have been exhibited at the Academy. Returning to Eng- 
land when the war broke out, he enlisted in the Royal 
Horse Guards, and received a commission last January. 
He was ordered to the Dardanelles in May, and was shot 
through the heart leading his men in the attack on the 
Turkish forces before Krithia on the 7th August. 

George Lister Sutcliffe, of No. 17 Pall Mall East, 
who died on the 12th September, aged tifty-one. was electerl 
Associate in 1891, and Fellow in 1911. Mr. Sutcliffe was 
articled in 1880 to his father, Mr. John Sutcliffe, architect, 
of Todmorden, and after a number of years as chief assis- 
tant in his father's office was taken into partnership in 
1895. The firm started an office in London in 1902, and 
in 1906 the partnership was dissolved, and Mr. G. L. 
Sutcliffe continued the London iiractice on his own 
account. Among buildings for which he was responsible 
were schools at Todmorden and Hebden Bridge ; Fever 
Hospital. Todmorden ; Mission Church, Hebden Bridge, 
and many houses, factories and business premises in the 
same neighbourhood. He was the architect of several 
houses at Dartnell Park and Highfield, Bytleer ; of the 
additions to West Hall, Byfleet, and to Willoughby House, 
near Rugby ; Rookery Park. Yoxford ; Tinivclli, Cater- 
ham (including the formal garden' ; also of newhou.sesat 
Chalfont Road, Bucks ; Poling, near Arundel : Mayfield 
and Horsted Keynes, Su.ssex ; Cove, Devon ; Redhill. 


Somerset ; Leatherhead and Woldingham, Surrey. As 
architect to Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd. he was respon- 
sible for a large number of residential and other buildings 
in the Hampstead, Ealing, and Liverpool Garden Suburbs. 
He prepared the plans and designs for twenty-eight houses 
at Finchley for Oakwood Tenants, Ijtd. ; the Pixmorc 
Workmen’s Club and Institute. Ridge Avenue, Letchworth ; 
he laid out 14 acres in the Wavertree district for Liverpool 
Garden Suburb Tenants, Ltd,, in association with Co- 
partnership Tenants, Ltd., of London, upon 180 acres, part 
of Loixl Salisbury’s Liverpool e.state ; he was the author 
of a scheme for the Wrexham Tenants, Ltd., to build 
houses in a garden village plaimed by him upon a site of 
190 acres adjoining Acton Park. Wrexham ; he was the 
architect for the development of 66 acres of the Brentham 
Garden Suburb, Eahng. where 500 houses were built in 
1901-14 for Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd.. ; of houses for 
Messrs. Debenhams, Ltd., at Eastcote, Ruishp ; a large 
block of residential and co-operative housekeeping flats in 
the '■ collegiate ” style, Hampstead Garden Suburb : and 
the Brentham, Eahng, Institute HaU and Hostel for 
Eahng Tenants, Ltd. Mr. Sutcliffe was the author of 
■■ Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing ’ (Builder " Student 
Series ”) ; editor and joint-author of “ Modern House Con- 
•struction ’’ ; editor of The Modern Carpenter, Joiner and 
Cabinet Maker. In 1895 he was awarded a consolation 
prize of £10 in the R.I.B..A.. competition for an essay' on 
*■ The Influence of Literature on Architectural Develop- 
ment.” 


LEirtVL 


L.C.C. Schools : District Surveyor’s Supervision. 

Daubnei/ v. Akers <(• Co.. Ltd. 

This case was heard in the Divisional Court before the Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr, Justice Darling, and Mr. .lustice Lush, on 
the 20th July, 1915. The preliminary proceedings in the 
Police Court before Mr. C. R. Gill were reported in the JotjkxaL 
for 21st August 1914, page 656. and 6th March 1915, page 215. 

The London County Council contended that their schools 
were exempt from the .supervision of the District Survej'or as 
regards construction, and that as they were the body which 
could grant relief from the 0 ))crations of the London Building 
Act 18M as regards the width of streets, the projection bej'ond 
the general line of buildings, the height of buildings. &c.. it 
was not neces.sary for the District Surveyor to concern himself 
with the.se jioint.s. They also contended that an addition to 
a certain infants’ school at Southwark Park which did not 
increase the school accommodation was a new building within 
the meaning of the Education Administrative Provisions Act 
1911. They, therefore, refused notice to the District Survej’or, 
and also refused to pay' him the statutory fee on completion 
of the works. The Magistrate ruled against the Council on 
both these points and iuHicted penalties and costs in the 
District Surveyor’s favour. 

The Council appealed on the question of the payment of 
the fees. Mr. Bodkin appeared on behalf of the Council, and 
-Mr. Daldy on behalf of the District Surveyor. The appeal 
was dismissed with costs. 

The Lord Chief Justice gave judgment as follows ; 

This appeal arises upon a case stated by the learned Magis- 
trate in respect to a claim by a Di.strict Survej'or under Section 
145 of the London Building Act 1894. for fees umler Schedule 3 
of that Act. His claim is that he is entitled to fees in accoi- 
dance with the scale prescribed by the Statute in that Schedule, 
and the Magistrate held in his favour, and the question is 
whether the decision of the Magistrate is right. 

Mr. Bodkin, on behalf of the appellants, has argued that the 
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Di>trict Surv’eyor was not entitled to any fees under the Third 
Schedule of the Statute ; further, that the school was a new 
building within Section 3 of the Education Administrative 
Provisions Act of 1911 ; and further, that if this was not a new 
building the District Surveyor wa.s not entitled to receive fees 
in respect of alterations and additions under Schedule 3 of the 
Act of 1894, because it is said that ho had no duties to perform. 

The first point which arises i.s whether or not Hr. Bodkin is 
right in his contention on behalf of the appellant that this 
school is a new building within the Education Administrative 
Provisions Act of 1911 The argument is that that Act of 
Parliament has really intioduced into Section 3. or at any rate 
into that Statute, the various .statutory definitions and pro- 
visions regulating thi deteiniination of whether the work done 
vva.s a new building or whether it wa.s an addition or alteration 
or other work to a building. In my judgment there is no 
difficulty really in deciding that question. It mu.st be a 
question of fact in each ea.se, not depending ahsolutely upon 
the facts as proved, but a question of fact to be determined 
having regaid to the provisions in the Statutes; and I am 
unable to find anything in the Statutes which would prevent 
the llagistrate coming to tin conclusion as a matter of tact in 
tills case that this was an addition or alteration to a building, 
and not a new building. It has been argued before us that 
there was no e\ idence upon which he could come to such a 
conclii.sion : but 1 cannot accept that contention. It .seems to 
me that there was evidence upon ,vliich he could airive at it. 
The question is not whether tins Court would have arrived at 
the same coiieliision ; the question i.s whether upon the faets 
found by the Magistrate we can say that he had decided in 
violation or contravention of Statutory provisions, and 
whether we can say that assuming he projicrly directed him- 
self as to the inteipretation and theeoiistruetion of the various 
■sections of the Act of Parliament to which our attention has 
been called, he has come to a wrong eoncliision on the facts. 

I am unable myself to arrive at such a decision, and 1 tliink 
therefore that there was evidence, and that his decision of fact 
must stand that this was a work which wa.s in the nature of an 
addition or alteration to a building, and not a new building. 
If that is so, the question which ha.s been so much di.scussed 
before us as to the true meaning and effect of Section 3 of the 
Education Act of 1911 falls away, because it is not contended, 
and cannot be contended, that Section 3 has any ajiplication 
to the case of an addition or alteration to a building ; it only 
applies m the case of new buildings, and therefore it is un- 
neecs-sary for u.s to proceed further with the di.scu.ssion ot the 
jioint'.' raised, and points undoubtedly of some ilifhculty and 
eoinple.xity, on the true iiieaning ot tiection 3 of the Act 
of 1911. ft IS tiiither admitted, and must be admitted in this 
ea-se, that a notice iiiii.-t be served U[)on the District Surveyor. 
That 1 .S not in dispute. It is assumed tor the purjiose ot tliis 
ease at any rate. 1 vvili not put it higher, that such a notice 
must be given under the .Vet. The contention on behalf of 
the respondent is that it the notice has to be given the District 
Surveyor is then entitled to the fee.s according to the scale 
jirescnbed in Schedule 3 with reference to addition or altera- 
tion to a building. On the other hand, .Mr. Bodkin has con- 
tended that notwithstanding that a notice has to be given 
there is really no work to be done by the Surveyor, and that 
consequently the Surveyor is not entitled to fees. It was put 
at one time that there was no real work, no resjionsible work, 
and I think the last phrase used was that there was no sub- 
stantial work to be done by him. 

In my view in this case, having regard to the jxrsitioii of the 
buildings under discus-sion. and bearing m mind that the notice 
had to be given, there were duties imposed upon the District 
Surveyor. It is not necessary for us to determine whether 
tho.se duties were light or heavy ; it is sufficient that there 
were duties imposed upon him. The giving of a notice en- 
tailed at any rate the doing of something by him ; and without 
going through the various sections which the Surveyor would 
be bound to give consideration to — that is, as to the duties 
which are imposed upon him by virtue of the sections — 
without going through them and enumerating them, it ap- 
pears to me quite clear that there were things to be done bv 


him ; and once I have come to that conclusion, it appears to 
me to follow that he is entitled to his fees in this case. I 
think that the ca.ses to which our attention has been called 
are really not in my judgment in conflict. The decision in 
Watson’s case was really a decision of the Court to the effect 
that in that case it came to the conclusion that notice had to 
be given, and at the same time that it did not necessarily follow 
that fees would have to be paid to the District Surveyor. It 
was not npces.sary for the Court to decide it in that case, and 
it did not really decide it. I doubt very much whether 
Willis's ease helped u.s. but the latter case of Galbraith & 
Dicksee i.s much nearer the point. That was the case decided 
in 1910 by the Divisional Court. 1 think the effect of that 
decision is that where the notice is given and there are duties 
to be performed, that then the fees are to be paid. 1 desire to 
guard myself against it being thought that 1 am deciding in 
this ca.se that if the case occurs of a notice having to be given 
which imposes no duty whatever upon the District Surveyor, 
that he could merely by reason of the notice claim his fees and 
recover them at law. 1 do not think it necessary to decide it 
in this case, and I do not decide it. What I do decide is that 
1 am satisfied that m this case, and upon the notice which had 
to be given in this case, there w^ere duties upon the Surveyor, 
and consequently that the Surveyor was entitled to recover 
his fees. In the circumstances 1 come to the conclusion that 
the decision of the learned Magistrate was right, and that 
the appeal must be dismissed. 

Mr. .lusTifF. D.iki-ixo concurred, and added ; I agree with 
the decision which my Lord has arrived at and the reasons 
which he has exjiressed for it. 1 only desire to add this. I 
did feel for a considerable time during the argument that it 
was difficult to .see the advantage of having a building like 
this decided upon, and the jilans for it arranged for, and the 
coastruction of it — I do not say the actual putting together of 
It, but the form of the construction and so on--^ecided on 
and arranged and settled by the Board of Education and by 
the Jjondon County Council, of course acting upon the advice 
of skilled architects and sun-eyors, and then afterwards making 
it possible for a District Surveyor to call upon them to do 
.sometliing or another differently from the way in which they 
were arranging to do it. But f have been satisfied in the 
course of the argument that there really are things which the 
District Surveyor may jiroperly object to, even after these 
plans and specifications, and so on, have been adopted, and 
which it would be his duty a.s acting tor the particular district 
to bring to the notice of the London County Council, and his 
duty to insist upon the work being done so as to get rid of the 
objections which he might have rai.sed ; and I think I can see 
in modern legislation that that may well have been the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, that it has not merely occurred by 
accident, because since the County Council was created there 
has undoubtedly been a movement in London for giving 
greater independence to districts, the creation of smaller 
miinieipahtie.-i, the taking care that the parts should not be 
.sacrificed to the whole; and I think it may reasonably have 
been provided, and intentionally provided, that the amenities 
of a di.stnct should not be neglected in the putting up of such 
a .school as this by a cential authority ; that everything 
should not be done according to one pattern, quite regardless 
of the interests of the particular locality, and it may well be 
that prinisions relating to the locality itself might not be 
sufficiently taken notice of by a central authority, and that 
the District Surveyor may therefore have a very useful task 
to perform in calling attention to deviations from the con- 
venience of the district. For that purpose it would be neces- 
.-ary or proper at all events to give him notice of what is going 
to be done. That would call his attention to the fact that the 
district was going to be interfered with in some way. He 
would then, having received this notice, if it were worth his 
attention, attend and receive a fee. I quite agree with what 
ray Lord has said — that w^e are far from deciding that simply 
because he receives a notice he has a right to claim a fee, 
although he may not have done anything nor may anything 
have reqmred even a moment’s attention on his part. 

Mr. .JrSTicE Lrsn also concurred. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
By Martin S. Briggs [A.], Godwin Bursar. 

(Contimiecl from page 500 ) 

My last example of a new Trade Continuation School is the largest in Europe and may reasonably 
be regarded as a marvellous building. The Central Trade Continuation School at Vienna (see Figs. 82, 38, 
84, and 35) has been illustrated in more than one Austrian periodical, and a plate of the exterior forms 
the frontispiece to Messrs. Best & Ogden's “ The Problem of the Continuation School " [P. S. King, 
London, 1914 : price Is. nett]. It was erected in 1909-11 from the designs of Herr Eudolf Hammel. 
himself a Trade-School Master. The cost of the building only was £160,000, of the equipment 
£25,000, and the architect's fees amounted to £2,500, making a total expenditure of £187.500. The site 
was originally occupied by a district abattoir, has an area of 11,500 square yards, and an estimated 
value of £35,000. Every inch of the site is covered with buildings. The north and south frontages 
are each 420 feet long, the east 259 feet, and the west 239 feet. The position is not particularly central, 
nor particular^ well served by trams and trains, but it adjoins a station on the Girdle Railway, and the 
main east-and-west thoroughfare passes within a few minutes' walk, with many lines of trams. Con- 
sidering the area required, this is perhaps as central a site as could be found. The neighbourhood is 
somewhat dingy, but is being improved, and a magnificent new fire-station has just been erected on an 
adjoining site. The flattering view of the exterior (Fig. 32) is taken from a little pubhc garden outside 
the Girdle station and bordering on the Canal. Six storeys are fully utilised (including the basement), 
and the seventh, in the roof, is partly occupied, though a portion of the roof is flat and is used as a roof- 
garden or promenade. 

The whole block accommodates 5,200 students simultaneously, but this figure assumes that the 
assembly hall, recreation-rooms, baths, hbraries, &c., are all occupied at once, a very unlikely state 
of affairs. The whole building is occupied by Compulsory Continuation scholars, except a portion of 
the west end, where there is a Women's Industrial School with 576 students. Of some 9,000 Con- 
tinuation scholars whose names are now on the books only 32 are girls, employed in hairdressing and 
other skilled trades. The last report on the Continuation Schools of the city gives the total number 
of scholars as 54,919, of whom 9,543 are girls. Of this number 38,052 boys and 9,149 girls are engaged 
in skilled trades, so that only about a fifth are housed in the new school. The remainder are taught 
at a great number of district centres, and the tailors have a special school of their own. 

The accommodation of the new Central School is as follows ; 

Basement quadrangles. — Two large workshops for the metal trades, 1 for joiners, 1 workshop 
each for smiths, blacksmiths, carriage-builders, furniture-makers, grinders, watchmakers ; a laboratory 
for electricians ; 16 smaller rooms for teachers, storage of material, etc., making 25 rooms in all. 
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(A reference to the plan will show that the building is planned round three quadrangles [Fig. 33], 
the floors of which are utilised for the large workshops, etc., above mentioned, all of which are top-ht.) 

Basement proper. — 3 workshops for printers, 1 each for confectioners and glaziers, class room for 
joint use of glaziers, stucco- workers and gilders, 1 drawing classroom for joint use of last two trades, 
and 1 room for modelling. Also 5 rooms containing baths, 4 gymnasiums, telephone exchange, kitchen, 
and a large number of store-rooms ; together with the heating, ventilating and electric plant : making 
42 rooms in all. 

Ground floor. — -15 administrative rooms, 3 hbraries, 2 large exhibition rooms, 1 refreshmen t- 
room for Scholars’ Association gatherings. 18 rooms for caretakers and cleaners, 1 drawing-classroom 
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and 1 workshop for bookbinders ; together with 8 rooms for the Women’s Industrial School ; making 
(with minor rooms) 52 rooms in all. 

First floor. — 1 drawing-classroom and 2 lecture-rooms for “ fine mechanics ” ; 2 drawing-class- 
rooms and 5 lecture-rooms for blacksmiths ; 8 drawing-classrooms and 1 science-classroom for 
mechanics ; 2 classrooms for brushmakers ; lecture-room for motor engineers ; various small rooms 
for teachers and apparatus ; also 9 rooms for the Women’s Industrial School ; making 49 rooms 
in all. 

Second floor. — 8 drawing-classrooms and 6 lecture-rooms for joiners ; 2 drawing-classrooms and 
3 lecture-rooms for carriage- builders ; 2 drawing-classrooms and 4 lecture-rooms for glaziers ; 
1 lecture- room and 1 classroom for comb-makers and fan- makers ; various small rooms for teachers 
and materials ; also 9 rooms for the Women’s Industrial School ; making 49 rooms in all. 

Third floor. — 7 draYving-classrooms and 1 lectnre-reom for mechanics. 3 drawing-classrooms and 
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B lectuie-roonis for electrical workers ; 1 dru wing-classroom and 2 lecture-rooms for piano and organ 
makers ; 1 drawing-classroom and 5 lecture-rooms for grinders ; also sav ings bank for scholars ; 
various small rooms for teachers and materials, together with 9 rooms for the Women's Industrial 
School ; making 49 rooms in all. 

Fourth floor. — 3 drawing-classrooms and 1 lecture-room for watchmakers ; 5 drawing-classrooms 
for furniture makers and decorators ; 3 drawing-classrooms and 4 studios for painters, grainers, and 
varnishers ; laboratories for chemistry and physics, with the usual subsidiary rooms ; classroom for 
chemistry; 2 general laboratories; and 2 recreation rooms; together with small rooms for teachers 
and materials ; making 54 rooms in all. 



Fk;. 35. Tk.\i>i'. Contixi ation Schim)l. Vienna . Wokkshop fok Metal Trades. 


Boot, or fifth floor. — Booms and greenhouses for the gardeners’ classes; studio, laboratory, and 
dark-room tor the photographers' classes ; greenhouse and Avinter-garden for the Scholars' Association ; 
making 21 rooms in all. 

There are thus in the Avhole building 341 looms, of which 37 are used hy the Women's Industrial 
School. 

The rooms in thi-i school are unsurpassed, whetlier in planning, lighting, or equipment, by any 
others I have seen. Their disposition is simple and straightforward. Except in the suite devoted to 
the gatherings of the Scholars' Association, there is a complete absence of decoration. Externally a 
similar austerity w to he seen, the elevations being treated in a dingy grev rough-cast, with practically 
no relief, and the mansard roof covered with dark red tiles. 
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Having briefly traced the evolution of an elaborately equipped Trade Continuation School frora 
the simplest beginnings, it still remains to mention other expedients by which a small district Trade 
School may be contrived in a larger block of educational buildings devoted to more general purposes. 
Various experiments have been tried in Munich, and of these four at least are worthy of notice. I 
have already remarked that a system of scattered district schools finds favour with the authorities in 
preference to a great central institution. 

A good example is to he seen in the “ Gartenbau ” (garden-building) at the rear of the Luisenstrasse 
girls’ school. (See fig. 36). Here a small and entireH self-contained Continuation School has been 



TRADE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
MUNICH C LUiSE'NSTRASSEj 

SKETCH PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR BY M. S- 8RIGCS 


FIC. 36. 


planned with an excellent north light to the majority of the rooms. The cost was £24,000, and the 
building was erected in 1899-1900 from the designs of Professor Theodor Fischer. At the present time 
there are about 1,650 names on the books, of whom nearly 1,000 are Compulsory Continuation scholars, 
about half the remainder being voluntary day scholars, and the other half 's oluntary evening scholars 
of an advanced type. The Continuation trades taught in this school comprise bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters, plasterers, sculptors, dental mechanics, bakers, jewellers, gold and silver smiths. In the 
basement, besides heating apparatus, etc., ai’e 5 large workrooms for bricklayers, masons, carpenters, 
staircase-makers and plasterers respectively. On the ground floor, besides apartments for the care- 
taker, and various small rooms for teachers, are a studio for sculptors, a drawing-classroom for 
engineers, a room for art metalwork, and 1 other studio. On the first floor (see plan) classrooms “ A 
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and “ B ’’ are used jointly by jewellers and dentists, classroom “ C ” is used by joiners, workroom 
“B ” is used for dentists’ practical mechanical work and has a small room containing anaesthetic 
apparatus. There are also sundry rooms for administration and teachers as shown. On the second 
floor are 5 classrooms and 5 small teachers’ rooms ; on the third floor 4 classrooms, 2 small teachers’ 
rooms, and a studio for sculptors. The art-smiths’ workshop shown on the plan is only one storey 
high, and is not used by Continuation scholars. This school is neither particularly remarkable nor 
very modern. 

In the northern part of Munich is the large EHsabethplatz School, built in 1900-2 by Professor 
Theodor Fischer, at a cost of £35,000. It was originally destined solely for the purposes of an Elementary 
School, but in 1905 it was decided to adapt a part of it for Continuation classes. The latter use 
portions of the lower three floors, the two top floors being occupied solely by Elementary scholars. 
The following trades are taught here : coppersmiths, engineers, mechanics, locksmiths, joiners, tailors, 
and furriers. Workshops for the metal trades and joiners are provided in the basement, but they are 
shared with the eighth year manual classes of the Elementary School, and are low, dark, and ill-ventilated. 
The gymnasium is also used jointly. This building cannot be regarded as anything but a makeshift. 

In the Westenriederstrasse, situated near the commercial centre of the city, is another block of 
school huildings where several Continuation classes are quartered, built in 1900-1 from the designs 
of the City Architect, Herr Eehlen. The rooms are grouped round the four sides of a courtyard, with 
an internal corridor. Two sides are occupied by the Trade Continuation School, the remaining two 
by a Commercial School. There are two distinct entrances, but the heating apparatus is arranged for 
the whole block. In the Continuation School are held classes for the decorating and glazing trades 
only ; but of 700 odd scholars using the rooms only about half are Continuation scholars, the remainder 
being more advanced students. Though rather dark and shabby, both inside and outside, the school 
is admirably equipped and has a fine entrance vestibule. 

The fourth Munich example is at the Gotzingerplatz School in the southern quarters of the city, 
designed by Baurat Grassel and opened in 1906. This is a very large Elementary School in which 
3 classrooms and 2 workshops are provided for the sole use of the Continuation scholars. 

In Diisseldorf, where Trade classes will eventually be concentrated in two large central schools 
(see p. 466), Continuation scholars have been allotted a section of a modem Elementary school and a 
new Realschule respectively. The former is situated in the Farberstrasse, and is only two or three years 
old. The trades taught here are smiths, moulders, pattern-makers, founders, tinsmiths, dental 
mechanics, electricians, gas-fitters, plumbers, and gardeners. Most of the teaching is theoretical, but 
workshops for the metal-trades are provided in the basement and are used jointly with the eighth year 
manual classes. Ingenious contrivances have had to be invented to counteract the difference in height 
between boj's of 13 and 18 who may have to use the same work-benches. 

At the new Eealschule in Ellerstrasse a wing is set apart for Trade Continuation scholars, and here 
are taught the cooks, bakers, confectioners, butchers, and waiters. 

Last among the Trade Continuation Schools visited on my tour must be mentioned the 
huge Kurfurstfriedrichschule at Mannheim, a large and thriving city on the Rhine with a 
population of 220,000. This was designed by the City Architect and erected in 1904-6 at a cost of 
£75,000. The buildings are grouped round a quadrangle, the four sides being approximately divided 
into an Elementary School, a Commercial School, a Trade School, and accommodation for 4 caretakers 
(the latter portion being only half the height of the remainder). In the Trade and Commercial sections 
a large number of Continuation scholars are educated. 

From the examples cited and described above, it will be seen that the Trade Continuation School 
building in Germany is still in a state of development, and that it will not be for many years that every 
town has its Continuation scholars separated from other students studying similar subjects in a different 
way. But that is the end towards which the present lines of development are pointing. 
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V. 

The Details oe Trade Continuation School Buildings. 

So far I have only dealt generally with the accommodation required in a modern German Trade 
Continuation School, and from the various plans illustrated one may learn how that accommodation 
has been provided. It is now necessary to enter into further detail as to the various rooms and their 
design as affected by their peculiar uses, and also to consider such aspects of the problem as sanitation, 
etc. These questions may be grouped under the following heads : (a) Booms used for teaching ; 
(6) Other rooms ; (c) Cloakrooms, sanitation, and minor features. 

fa) Booms used for Teaching. 

Classrooms. —An ordinary classroom in a Continuation School need only differ from an ordinary 
Elementary classroom in the matter of size, the average age of the Continuation scholar being 15-16, of 
the Elementary scholar 10. After comparing a long series of measurements taken m German Continua- 
tion Schools, I am unable to give any accurate figures, so great is the diversity. But the average sizes 
appear to be ; — ^for 30 scholars, 28 feet by 21 feet ; for 35 scholars, 29 feet 6 inches by 23 feet ; for 40 
scholars, 36 feet by 23 feet. The usual number of scholars per classroom is 30 or 35. The size of desk 
used is even more fluctuating, dual or triple desks being the favourite patterns. 

Drawing-classrooms are larger than the ordinary type, a common size being 36-40 feet by 23 feet. 
The usual size of draiving-desk allows 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 1 inch of desk-space per head. Some 
authorities consider that all ordinary classrooms in Continuation Schools should be designed as draw- 
ing-classrooms. 

Many classrooms have a dado of linoleum with a wood fillet above. Glazed brick dadoes do not 
seem to have yet made their appearance in these schools. The floors are almost always covered with 
linoleum, even when wood-block flooring is laid underneath. The space allowed for the teacher in 
ordinary classrooms averages about 6 feet wide. In one case, at Karlsruhe, a new type of rostrum is 
to be seen, constructed of hollow brickwork instead of the usual timber framing. The height of class- 
rooms approximates to Enghsh practice, and is usually between 12 feet and 13 feet. The propor- 
tion of window-area to floor-area varies from to The air-space and floor-space per scholar is also 
very variable. In one typical school visited the figures were 260 cubic feet and 20 square feet respec- 
tively. In some of the newer schools the windows extend to the full height of the room, but this is by 
no means universal. Double mndows are largely used. At least one blackboard is found in every 
classroom, usually in two sections to shde, less frequently to fold. One authority advances the theory 
that for Continuation scholars it is advisable to provide separate chairs, which promote a feeling of 
independence. It is said that a boy of 17 does not like to sit on a bench. In two schools visited chairs 
were found with dwarf backs only 6 inches above the seat. Occasionally ordinary classrooms are 
equipped for lantern-lectures, but usually these take place in the science-room (see next paragraph). 
The huge school at Vienna has provision made for lectures in every classroom. At Aussig the drawing- 
classroom for shipbuilders has drawing tables 9 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 2 inches, supported on stiff trestles, 
and has also a prepared floor in another room on which full sizes of details may be worked. In the 
former room is a very large special blackboard, measuring 16 feet 3 inches across its two widths. 

The storage of drawing-boards has to be seriously considered in Continuation schools. Sometimes, 
as at Bonn, a large alcove is devoted to this object. More usually recesses are contrived between the 
flues in classroom walls, as at Stuttgart, or cupboards are fixed. The size allowed for each board 
appears to be 26 inches by 21 inches. The normal plan is to provide every scholar with a separate key, 
but the teacher generally has a master-key. In one case the lockers were unlocked in groups by the 
teacher’s key only. In some schools cupboards are also provided for T-squares, Ac. 

Most classrooms are fitted with a hand-basin or sink, varying in size from a very small white-glazed 
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basin to a large sink set in a recess and surmounted by an arch of glazed tiling. This practice must 
involve a great many concealed drains in the walls. (See also paragraphs on “ Cloakrooms ” and 
Teachers’ Eooms.”) 

Science Classrooms . — Almost every German Continuation School has at least one room for teaching 
chemistry and physics. In a Commercial School the teaching is not speciahsed, and in certain cases 
already quoted the only scholars using the room are chemists who are grouped with the Commercial 
section. In the Trade Schools, however, science is applied to all branches of industry and there is 
often a suite of lecture-rooms and laboratories for the teaching of chemistry, physics, and electricity. 
The number of the rooms varies with the size of the school. 

In general arrangement there is little difference between these and similar rooms in our EngHsh 
Secondary or Technical Schools. The lecture-room floor is usually stepped in the familiar “ theatre ” 
form, the tiers being of wood and the gangways being covered with tiles or linoleum. At Aussig the 
floor is of deal boarding laid sloping. 

The room is almost invariably fitted with a lantern of the latest type, and the windows are dark- 
ened by curtains of black stuff in grooves, operated by a handle controlhng two windows at once. 
At least one room for preparing experiments is required, and is best placed adjoining the lecture-room, 
and connected with it by means of a fume-cupboard in the form of a serving-hatch, behind the demon- 
stration-table. The shelf of the fume-cupboard and the top of the demonstration-table may be covered 
with white glazed tiles. The demonstration-table must be fitted with water, gas, and electricity. A 
blackboard is also required in this room, and a lantern-screen to drop from above it. 

In the larger schools are separate laboratories for chemistry, physics, etc., but the lecture-room is 
often used in common. Besides the preparation-room above mentioned it is desirable to have a room 
for apparatus fgenerally known in En, gland as a '* balance-room”). Occasionally this is combined with 
the study for the science-teacher. 

In a school at Dusseldorf is a science-room with desks or benches adaptable either for writing notes 
at lectures or for making practical experiments. 

Among the buildings described in this book that at Vienna has by far the most elaborately 
equipped rooms for science teaching. The tables in the laboratories (see fig. 34) resemble surgical 
operating-tables, in appearance, being constructed of light tubing enamelled white, with tops covered 
with white glazed tiling. The demonstration-table has a plate-glass top on a white ground. The 
seats in the chemical laboratory are very small stools constructed of metal tubing enamelled white, 
with circular deal tops also enamelled white. 

Trade Workshops or Workrooms.— These rooms occur only in Continuation Schools where trade 
teaching is practical. Theoretical trade teaching is carried on in ordinary classrooms or in drawing- 
classrooms according to the nature of the trade. The workshops for practical work do not differ in any 
marked degree from those in Enghsh technical schools where the education is voluntary. But it must 
be remembered that there are also voluntary technical schools in Germany, where fees are paid, in 
addition to the Trade Continuation schools now under consideration. The essential point is to describe 
the minimum requirements of a workshop in a Continuation School, where economy is always an 
important factor. 

At Strassburg the only workshop provided is for the printing-trades, but in most towns where a 
small school is estabhshed the first two workrooms rei[uired are for the wood-trades and the metal- 
trades respectively. In the first can be taught, lyv a little contriving, carpenters, joiners, furniture- 
makers, wheelwrights, carriage-builders, etc. ; in the second, moulders, mechanics, smiths, engineers, 
coppersmiths, grinders, tinsmiths, etc. Almost equally necessary is a large and well-ht studio or 
workroom for decorators, painters, upholsterers, etc. This is most conveniently placed on an upper 
floor, often in the roof. In most towns a room is provided for the trades that the Germans call " fine 
mechanics ’ — e.g., watchmakers, dental mechanics, jewellers, opticians, goldsmiths, cycle and motor 
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engineers. Next in importance is the workshop for “ installations ” (gas, water, and hot -water fitting, 
plumbing, and electric wiring), and another for sculptors, modellers, and plasterers. In large schools 
one sometimes finds a room where bricklaying is taught. If more than one Trade Continuation School 
is provided in each town (and this appears to be desirable in all towns with a population of over 
200,000) it is advisable to reserve rooms in each centre for the joiners and the mechanics, and to place 
the remaining trades in one centre only as is found convenient. This is the principle adopted at 
Munich. Another possible subdivision is to have one school for the building trades, another for the 
engineering trades, a third for the printing and kindred trades, and a fourth for all the remainder. 
At Dusseldorf there is a triple division into “ heavy ” trades (see p. 467), “ light ’’ or manual trades 
(p. 514), and the trades connected with the preparation and serving of food. 

The equipment and design of typical engineering workshops may be seen from the illustrations 
accompanying this Keport. Those at Aussig are remarkably complete, those at Vienna are magnifi- 
cent, but are far too elaborate for any save a city of the first rank, and of those described here the most 
useful are the examples at Munich, which are on a reasonable scale for an ordinary large town. The 
floors are frequently paved with pine blocks, as used for street-paving. The advantage of placing 
engineering workshops in a separate wing or detached building, or in the courtyard of a higher building 
as at Yierma, is that additional height and toplight may be obtained thereby. In three respects these 
workshops appeared to me to be superior to the average type as seen in England. The floors are kept 
absolutely clear of any obstruction, so that they may be thoroughly swept each night. All machinery 
is protected as far as possible, the belting, etc., being shielded by wire cages, and safety clutches, etc., 
being installed where practicable. Smoke and other fumes are completely ehminated, the smoke of the 
smiths’ forges being sucked away downwards by an exhaust. 

The same features appear in the arrangement of the joiners’ workshops, where various devices 
are used to keep the floors absolutely clean. Timber in actual use is stored in a “ cradle ” of light 
steel joists, which is attached to the ceiling. It need hardly be remarked that this presupposes a 
specially rigid floor above. All tools are hung in vertical cases fixed on the wall or against the pillars 
supporting the roof. Within a couple of minutes of the electric bell ringing at the close of the “ period,” 
every bench is cleared except for shavings, and a few minutes later the cleaners leave the whole work- 
shop speckless. 

The room for ” installations ” is usually well equipped with sanitary apphances, etc., connected 
to a water supply and in actual working order, besides the benches and apparatus for plumbing work, 
etc. A short length of 9-inch brick wall is frequently provided in the middle of the floor. 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, on which electric wiring can be practised. 

The studios for painters and decorators are in no way remarkable. In the larger schools a series 
of cubicles with bare plastered walls is provided, in which practical wall and ceiling decoration may be 
carried on. 

Most schools have a room or rooms for photogi'aphy in the roof, sometimes connected with the 
printing department and sometimes adjoining the chemistry-rooms. 

At Vienna is a large and well-equipped kitchen or bakery for confectioners with elaborate stoves 
and a range of electricaUy-driven machinery. But normally bakers and confectioners, like saddlers, 
shoemakers, watchmakers, glovemakers, brushmakers, weavers, tailors, and waiters, can be taught 
all necessary practical work in a room of ordinary shape and design, no machinery or heavy plant 
being required. In the case of various minor trades (coachmen, chimney sweeps, etc.) the vocational 
teaching, though apphed to the scholar's particular craft in the most ingenious way, is bound to be 
theoretical and may be given in any ordinary classroom with cupboards and shelves for the necessary 
equipment. 

In Munich gardeners receive practical tuition at an open-air school, and butchers in one of the 
municipal abattoirs. 

3 Y 
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With regard to the equipment of these numerous trade workshops and classrooms, a word of 
explanation is necessary. In any good German or Austrian Trade Continuation School the number of 
valuable models and specimens is really marvellous. To take an instance within the writer’s own 
knowledge, one may cite timber as used by the joiners and the wood-working trades. The collection 
of timber specimens in either of the two pi incipal schools in Munich would do credit to a good museum 
in a large town. Everything connected with every trade seems to be represented, and nothing is dusty 
or out-of-date. The same applies to all branches of the metal trades. Similarly, in the painters’ 
and decorators rooms, besides the usual casts and models, there are stuffed birds in natural surround- 
ings, and even fresh flowers (supplied daily from the municipal gardens). But it would need an 



educational expeU to praise these exhibits as they ought to lie praised. It is enough to say that here 
Geiinan thoroughne^.'' is seen at its best. I he models in the chimney-sweeps classroom at Iiliinich 
alone explain the whole system. 

These numerous exhibits aie very largely the gitt of local manufacturers, mIio see that their 
shale in aio adrantage to tie gained fiom a trade Continuation iSchool dejiends partly on keeping 
the >cholais tliojougliB infoiined as to local conditions anil industries. Hence, in considering the 
tiguies foi equipment (|uott'd on raiious occasion^ during this Beport one niu>t remember that an 
enormous amount of valuable specimens and models [including often the cases in which they are 
housed) has cost the School authorities nothing. 

But woikshop-tiaining. as 1 ha\ e already said, is still on its trial in the Continuation School, and it 
remains to be seen whether it will become the nile tluoughout (Jermanv and Austria within the next 
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decade. At present there is a strong tendency in its favour. This decision vill, of course, affect the 
planning of all Trade Continuation Schools fundamentally, 

{b) Othbr|^Eooms. 

Administrative Rooms. — Every school has a study or ofiice for the Director, as the headmaster 
is called, and connected with it a room for clerks, varjdng in size according to the number employed. 
In small schools visitors take a chair in the latter room, but in all large new schools a visitors’ waiting- 
room is provided. Very often there is another small room for private interviews with parents, &c. 

A large room, the “ Conference Room,” is required for the periodical meetings of teachers, and has 
either a very long table or an L-shaped table in the centre. As a rule this room is also used as a 
Teachers’ Common Room, and sometimes contains the teachers’ library in bookshelves round the 
walls (see Fig. 37). It must be conveniently placed, well furnished, and well lit. Very often it 
occupies the place of honour over the main entrance. On the table are displayed, as a rule, a large 
number of current periodicals. The teachers’ hats and coats are kept in this room, either in closed 
lockers or on hooks, and there is always a hand-basin, usually several. The same applies to the 
Director’s room and the clerks’ office. 

In large schools there is a Teachers’ Library in a separate room, containing books of a scholastic 
and technical character. 

Besides the Common Room, which is not quite universal, there should be studies for all the 
principal teachers, connected with their classrooms or departments. These small rooms in some cases — 
e.g., at Munich — take the place of a Common Room and seem to be used for different purposes in every 
school. In most schools in Mimich such a I'oom is used by one teacher only, and occasionally by 
three or four elsewhere. But collections of models, etc., are kept in these rooms, also drawing boards 
in exceptional instances, and, unless I was misinformed by an architect, the long range of studies 
between the north classrooms at Karlsruhe (Fig. 28) are to be used also by pupils for making notes and 
for consulting books. 

Residential Accommodation. — Rooms are usually provided for at least one caretaker on the premises 
either on the basement or ground floor, or in a small detached lodge, as at Gelsenkirchen. At Karlsruhe 
is a house in the courtyard for two caretakers, and at Mannheim a house for four caretakers, the Mann- 
heim school being a large composite institution. 

In many of the new schools accommodation for the Director is also provided, varying from a 
small flat in the main block to a substantial villa in the grounds, as at Aussig and Dortmund. In 
the latter case a little stone bridge connects the Director’s room on the second floor of the school 
with the staircase of his house. At two schools in Frankfort the Director occupies the upper floor 
of a house, and the caretaker the ground floor or semi-basement. 

Rooms for Assemblies and Exhibitions. — It is usual to provide one large hall, for lectures and 
for pubhc gatherings, hi a Continuation School of any type. This may be contrived in a variety of 
ways. At Bonn there is a lecture-room to seat 300. a gymnasium, and a recreation-room. None of 
these is, strictly speaking, an assembly hall, yet any one of them would serve the purpose. In the cases 
where there is a single hall for all pubhc functions and for general gatherings of the scholars, a separate 
entrance, exits, cloakrooms, and lavatories are provided. The accommodation of these halls is 
usually small in comparison with the number of the scholars in the school. Frequently provision is 
made for lantern lectures. 

In every Trade School, but not necessarily iu a Coimnercial School, it is usual to provide faeihties 
for exhibitions. These may take two forms. lor the guidance of scholars in various trades, models 
and specimens must be displayed permanently in some convenient position and carefully classified. 
Provision must therefore be made for glass cases arranged in rows. At Karlsruhe. Stuttgart, and 
Bruchsal — three schools of very different sizes — cases are arranged in a wide corridor with a side fight. 
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At Stuttgart the result has been achieved with a distinct gain in architectural effect (see Fig. 23). 
At Karlsruhe another room is provided to house exhibitions for the guidance of teachers. Then 
space must also be provided for the periodical display of scholars’ work. Very often workrooms are 
utilised, but at Dortmund and elsewhere a large room is set apart for the purpose. 

Recreation Rooms . — The last, and in many ways the most striking, group of rooms in a modern 
German Continuation School is the suite of Eecreation Eooms. In some new schools — e.y., Chemnitz 
and Aussig — and in many old ones these amenities do not exist, but it is now usual to provide 
accommodation for the “ Scholars’ Association ” (Lehrlingshort or Jugendj'ursorge) , which meets, as a 
rule, every evening in the week and on Sunday afternoon. At least one large room is commonly 
found for general gatherings, and frequently it also serves as an assembly-hall or as a lecture-room. 
At Vienna is not only the usual excellent lantern, but also a cinematograph apparatus in the approved 
type of fireproof room. In these rooms are given lectures on subjects outside the school curriculum, 
and concerts and dances are also held. How the latter are organised and regulated I am unable to 
say, but a member of the staff is in attendance at all gatherings to ensure a reasonable measure of dis- 
cipline. In connection with the large room, known by a variety of names — Spielsaal, Festsaal, &c. — 
is a small kitchen where fight refreshments may be prepared — in some cases by the scholars, in other 
cases by the school servants. Besides the elaborate suite at Vienna, there are excellently equipped 
recreation rooms in the two schools at Frankfort and in that at Bonn, already described. In the 
Frankfort and Bonn schools a small room adjoins the large one, intended for reading and for table 
games. 

In many schools other branches of recreation are organised, such as excursions and picnics in 
the summer. A school Savings-Bank is a usual feature. 

The Scholars’ Library is generally for recreative reading rather than for purposes of study, but 
often combines the two in its scope. 

All these rooms are attractively furnished and decorated, even in a school which is otherwise 
sei^erely plain, and the walls are frequently panelled. 

Most of the schools have playgrounds and some have gymnasiums, either for the sole use of 
C^ontinuation Scholars or for use jointly with an Elementary School. Physical drill of various sorts 
is practised. In some eases gymnastic apparatus is fixed in the playground. 

(c) Cloakrooms, Sanitaiion, and Minor Features. 

(7/oakroo»ts.— There does not seem to be any general rule in Germany as to the design of cloak- 
rooms. which have now attained some measure of uniformity in this country. Out of some thirty 
schools visited only two had any special rooms for the purpose — e.g., the Trade School at Frankfort, 
where are deep alcoves closed by folding iron gates, and the Trade Continuation School at Aussig, 
where are several rooms with ordinary doors. The latter has screens formed of ■ndre netting to prevent 
the garments coming in contact with one another. In most of the old schools one still finds the 
antiquated system by which cloaks are hung on hooks fixed to a dado-rail round the classrooms. 
Three methods are frequently practised besides the last-named. The most popular consists of a range 
of metal cupboards (about 5 feet high with a sloping top, 10| inches to Ilf inches wide centre to centre, 
12 inches to 13f inches deep front to back, and fixed about 6 inches off the floor so that the space beneath 
may be swept), in the corridors, the fronts being either solid or of wire netting for ventilation. The 
keys are usually kept by the scholars, less frequently by the staff. This system may be seen at Vienna 
and at Diisseldorf. The second system consists of cupboards in the thickness of the inner wall of the 
classroom, with doors opening into the classroom itself, and ventilation either into the corridor (as at 
Karlsruhe) or into air trunks (as at Stuttgart). The third method consists simply of rows of iron 
hooks in the coriidors, fre quently in recesses, without any cover or protection against theft (as at Bonn, 
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Frankfort, Munich, &c.). In this case pans and clips for- umbrellas are provided below the cloak- 
hooks. It will be noticed that these three methods are all used in modern school buildings. 

Cycle Accommodation . — Proper cycle-rooms are provided in aU the new schools, usually in the 
basement, occasionally at ground-floor level in the playground. At Stuttgart and Chemnitz these 
rooms are entered by a door beneath the double flight of main entrance steps, and at the latter school 
a sloping way is provided at the side of the steps down to the cycle-room. The cycle-room at Bonn 
measures 46 feet by 1 4 feet, but this is exceptionally large. 

Punishment Cells . — These quaint survivals still appear in main' modern schools. They are small 
rooms painted grey or black internally, with a window high up and a penitential seat. It is admitted 
that they are seldom used. 

Sanitation . — Mention has already been made of the hand-basin or sink in practically every room. 
Large sinks are also found in Trade Continuation Schools usual!}' in a corridor or recess, where draw ing- 
boards may be washed and paper strained ” and mounted on them. Another feature usually seen 
in every corridor is a drinking-fountain, varying from the bare minimum with a tin mug to an artistic 
structure of daintily coloured tiling or faience, with plated taps throwing an upward jet of water. 
In all the new schools the drinking-fountain has been considered as a part of the decoration of the 
corridor. 

Baths are frequently installed in the new schools, excellent examples being found at Karlsruhe and 
Vienna. Their use is not, as a rule, compulsory. They are invariably placed in the basement. In 
all other details of sanitation we have nothing to learn from Germany, though the lavatories and con- 
veniences in the new schools are excellently arranged. 

Heating and Ventilation . — The time at my disposal did not admit of an exhaustive study of this 
branch of the subject, but the same system was used in all the modern schools wdth slight modifications. 
Fresh air was introduced at ground-floor level, usually through windows, in one case through glass 
louvres (hinged), and at Karlsruhe (pp. 497-98) through an ornamental tempietto in the courtyard. The 
air is then passed through screens for filtration purposes, heated, and taken up in an elaborate system of 
flues and ducts in floors and w alls to all parts of the building. .\n expensive plant is, of course, required 
as well as a good deal of labour, and planning becomes more complicated throughout by reason of the 
great number of flues to be contended with. Moreover, the thickness of w'alls. and usually of floors 
also, tends to be much increased in spite of considerable ingenuity displayed in utilising recesses between 
the flues for cloaks, cupboards, etc. 

Lighting . — In all the modern schools visited the fighting was exceedingly well arranged Practi-. 
call}' all electric fight in classrooms is diffused, but in certain workrooms powerful arc-fights are fixed, 
and in the workrooms for watchmakers, etc., small lamps of high candle-power are used. 

Construction . — The construction of the modern German Continuation School presents no special 
features differentiating it from other schools in Germany or in England. Beinforced concrete is 
gradually coming into use. but not in any remarkable form. 

Decoration . — The decoration of nearly all the schools visited was of a high order. In this respect 
German architects are far ahead of their English contemporaries. Curiously enough, this excellence 
is usually confined to internal features, and seldom appears on the exteiior. The German designer 
has a singular faculty for producing delicate stencilled patterns on wall-surfaces with the simplest 
elements and at the minimum of expense. He understands the use of colour, and often contrives a 
colour-scheme of surprising charm in a utilitarian corridor devoid of architectural features. Many of 
the most attractive rooms seen by the writer were decorated by students of the evening Trade classes, 
who are, of course, more advanced than the Continuation scholars. To this skill in mural decoration 
must be added an equal skill in the choice of glazed tiles, faience, etc. It is a [)leasure to turn fr(;in the 
everlasting brown glazed bricks of the L.C.C. to the delicate tints of the German artists, and one 
seldom emerges from one of these new schools without a feeling of asthetic satisfaction. German 
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originality is also displayed in the decorative treatment of walls and other features where a rough 
surface is intentionally produced. Sometimes this roughness is caused by omitting a floating coat of 
plaster over the concrete of stair-risers and landings, beams, etc. At other times a form of plaster is 
used which can be worked with mason’s drags, etc., and gives the exact effect of coarse sandstone. These 
methods may be studied in the school buildings at Dortmund and Karlsruhe respectively. Colour is 
often applied to those rough surfaces, strong colours, such as dark blue, being used with a boldness well 
suited to the coarse texture of the material. 


VI. 

The Planning of Commercial Continuation School Buildings. 

It need hardly be said that a Commercial Continuation School requires little of the special accom- 
modation inevitable in a Trade Continuation School. Indeed, what has been said alread}^ of spch 
schools as those at Bonn and Frankfort applies with almost equal force to this more specialised building. 



COMMERCIAL CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
ELBERFELD 

SKETCH PLAN OP SECOND FLOO^ BY M 3 BZiGGS 
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’I'he Commercial Continuation School at Cologne (an old building remodelled) has already been described, 
and a more modern example may be seen at Elberfeld. (See Figs. 37, 40.) Erected in 1912 at a cost 
of £25.000 (including equipment) from the designs of the City Architect. Flerr Schonfelder, this large 
building stands on one of the sharply sloping sites so common in this city. There are some 1.300 
names on the books at the present time, but of these only about 650 boys and 180 girls are Compulsory 
Continuation scholars, the remainder being voluntary students. The school is, in fact, a Commercial 
.School rather than a Commercial Continuation School — i.e., the latter role is considered to be of secon- 
dary importance. The main school building is erected on a substructure level with the ground at the 
entrance, but rising some 40 ft. above the canal quay on the north. This substructure is let foi 
warehouses, etc., and only the heating apparatus, etc., of the school is placed below ground-floor level. 
The plan show's the general disposition of the rooms, which are as follows : 

Bround Floor : large assembly hall, a Director’s room with office adjoining (under '■ Caretakei 
B " on plan), apartments for the caretaker and lavatories in the south wing, and a small dark-room. 
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First Floor : 3 classrooms (as on the floor above, see plan), Library (under Teachers’ Common 
Room), and a residential flat corresponding to that on the floor above, as shown on the plan. (For 
second floor see plan.) 

Third Floor ipartly in the roof) : 2 classrooms (over “ A and B ” on plan), a science lecture room 
over “ Classroom C,” with preparation room and specimen room over “ Teachers’ Common Room ” 
and ■' Maps.” 

Fourth Floor (in the roof over central portion) ; 1 small classroom, a large room for typewiiting, 
and some lumber rooms. On the east of the school and adjoining the Ddppersbergstrasse is a small 
milk-shop, the substructure being utilised for a public convenience entered from the first landing on the 
steps down to the canal. 

The external walls are finished in rough-cast, the dressings are of red sandstone, and the roof is 
covered with red tiles. 

^ The assembly hall on the ground floor provides seats for 170 persons at lecture desks. M’heii 
used for social gatherings without desks 300 persons can be accommodated. There is a lantern, a 
blackboard, and black curtains for darkening the room during lectures in the daytime. In the floor of 
the rostrum is a flush metal fillet, which is really the edge of a rolled lantern screen, and can be pulled 
up by a ring. This screen displays pictures reflected through it from a lantern behind it in the prepara- 
tion room adjoining. There is also an aluminium screen for use in the ordinary way. A fume-closet in 
the form of a serving hatch is placed in the wall between the assembly hall and the preparation room. 

The accommodation for two Directors is remarkable, the more so when one learns that one of them 
is not a member of the staff of this school, but is connected with the Lyceum (another quite separate 
school) across the road. This is only another instance of the constant overlapping and interdependence 
of the German educational system. 

One of the most interesting rooms is the small Library of Maps in the corridor leading to the 
Teachers’ Common Room (see plan). The fine collection of maps is stored in cupboards with revolving- 
shutter fronts, each map being on a roller and fitted in its own division. Each of the four cupboards 
is about 6 feet 6 inches wide, and the maps are classified in countries, continents, etc. 

The small dark room is for the use of the .science teacher only, not for the scholars. 

Taken as a whole, this building is an excellent example of a modern Commercial School, but is 
perhaps too expensively fitted to form an ideal model for a Commercial Continuation School. The 
essential requirements of either include the usual classrooms and administrative suite, also science 
rooms, a large and well-lit room for typewriters, a classroom for bookkeeping, with .specially wide desks 
for ledgers, a library, and storage for maps and diagrams. 


CoNcnusioN. 

The purpose of this Report is to describe the type of building now being evolved in Germany and 
Austria for the remarkable system of Continuation Schools in those countries. It remains to be seen 
whether England will fulfil the confident expectations of educational prophets by following the German 
example in a very short time. If that happens, the question of buildings will immediately come under 
discussion, and English architects will naturally turn to Geimany for the results of her experience, just 
as educationists have been for years studying the benefits of her Continuation School system to industry, 
commerce, and national efficiency. 


* A small handbook on Cennan and Auatri.in Continuation Schools by the author of this Report will be 

published shortly by the Board of Education. 
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REVIEWS. 

LITHOGEAPHY. 

Lithography and Lithographers. By Joseph Pennell and 

E. Robinson Pennell. (The Graphic Arts Series.) 4o. Land. 

1915. 10s. &i. net. [T. Fisher Unwin. 1 .Adel phi Terrace.) 

The posters of the underground railways and the 
exhibition in the new galleries at the British Museum 
of the w'ork of some modern hthographers have done 
much to familiarise Londoners with the later develop- 
ments of the revival of the art of hthography. This 
book, written by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, comes 
opportunely to supplement the interest thus created. 

The art of hthography is comparatively a modern 
one. It was invented by Aloys Senefelder in 1798, 
and the story of his difficulties and trimnphs as told 
by Mrs. Pennell is an arresting and fascinating one. 
There have been many attempts to deprive Senefelder 
of the credit due to him, but modern opinion is agreed 
that he was the discoverer of the process of reproduc- 
tion known as hthography, and that later hthographers 
have simply followed his lead. His Complete Course of 
Lithography, pubhshed in 1818, is still consulted and 
used by present-day workers. 

But though hthography was invented by a German, 
it was in France that its artistic possibihties were 
most clearly perceived. By the year 1816 htho- 
graphy had become a fashionable craze in Paris. 
Lithographic stones and chalks were produced in the 
salons, while great ladies hke Madame Recamier and 
the Duchesse de Berri, and artists, among whom were 
Horace Vemet and Isabey, worked at the new art 
with enthusiasm. In England it was slow in gaining 
ground, though Prout, Harding, and Bonington 
were working for the French publishers, notably for 
Baron Taylor ; and it was not until the years 1837 to 
1860 that Enghsh hthography attained its zenith. 

To architects the period is interesting, because in 
almost ah the architectural publications of the time 
hthography was the method of reproduction. The 
iUustrations were lithographs. Early pubhcations 
such as those of Greek and Roman antiquities rehed 
on the steel engraver, but this so-called Romantic 
period of the early Victorian days found hthography 
more suited to its taste. 

In our own library at the Institute these early litho- 
graphers are well represented, and modern draughtsmen 
might turn to their folios with interest and advantage. 
Prout’s two books. Sketches in France, Sintzerland, 
and Italy and Sketches in Flanders and Germany, 
published in 1839, are here. Prout could draw, but 
his weakness hes in the monotony and unvarying 
quahty of his hne. The marble of Verona and the 
stone of Rouen are alike to him, and one notices with 
a shght sense of shock that the same peasants inhabit 
Godesberg and Venice. D. Roberts, R.A., is re- 
sponsible for the two ponderous tomes of The Holy 
Land, pubhshed in 1842. This has a long introduc- 
torv sermon on “ Israel ” by a learned divine, and was 
actually pubhshed at 100 guineas coloured and 50 


guineas plain. The drawings are consummately htho- 
graphed by Louis Haghe. They are mostly panoramic 
in character, the architectural work being of httle in- 
terest, with the exception of some sheets of Baalbec. 

Robert’s Sketches in Spain, pubhshed in 1837, are 
architectural studies drawn with dehcacy and deci- 
sion, and in contrast to some of Prout’s wooden figures 
a httle crowd in SeviUe Cathedral is a positive dehght. 

J. D. Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad are 
also in the Library. They prove him to have been one 
of the ablest of Enghsh hthographers. His drawing 
of the Palladian arcades at Vicenza is very modern in 
feehng, and might almost have been made by a Tite 
Prizeman, though I fear that the crowd in the Piazjia 
would be beyond the powers of most architectuTal 
draughtsmen. The nervous directness of his drawing 
of Bergamo is admirable, and is far removed from the 
crumblv .picturesqueness of Prout’s hne. Harding’s 
Venetian sketches are not very interesting, but a httle 
hthograph of Caub on the Rlune is wholly charming. 

G. Vivian, a httle-knowm artist, is represented by 
Scenery of Portugal and Spain, 1839. The drawings 
are principally landscape, well drawn, and beautifully 
hthographed by Louis Haghe. Haghe, indeed, seems 
to have been all that could be desired as a technician, 
but his original work is less pleasing. His Picturesque 
Sketches of Belgium and Germany, in two volumes, 
pubhshed in 1840 and 1845 respectively, while con- 
scientious in their topographical accuracy, lack 
individuahty, and Haghe is rather inclined to overdo 
the trick of printing high lights in Chinese white from 
a second stone. 

J. F. Lewis’s portfohos of The Alhambra and Sketches 
of Constantinople are here. The Alhambra set were 
hthographed by Harding, Lane, Gauci, and Lewis 
himself. Those by Harding are much the best. 

In 1839 Joseph Nash pubhshed The Mansions of 
England in the Olden Time. Mrs. Pennell thinks these 
drawings scarcely worthy of the praise lavished upon 
them by contemporaries or by modern collectors. I 
find them not only excellent examples of hthography, 
but also undoubtedly fine drawings. Such plates as 
“ The Drawing Room, Boughton Malherbe, Kent,” 
have more than mere technical virtue. 

There are other portfohos in the Library of less 
interest and merit, such as Richardson’s Studies from 
Old English Mansions, pubhshed in 1844. In later years 
the purely architectural drawings of Norman Shaw 
and Nesfield were reproduced by hthography. 

To return to the book under review, the story of the 
commercial degradation of hthography and its recent 
revival as an art closes the critical and historical 
portion. The technical pages at the end are written 
by Mr. Pennell with his usual vivacity and looseness 
of literarv style. His story of the German printer in 
Berlin, who was so perturbed by Mr. Pennell’s direc- 
tions and instructions that he finaUy refused to work 
“ while I was about ” is good. In happier days one 
would have hked to have heard the printer’s story of 
Mr. Pennell. W. H. Ansell, A.R.E. [A.]. 

3 Z 
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9 CONUUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 16/7! October 1915. 


CHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour ; Seventeenth List. 

Killed in Action. 

Walch, James Bernard Millard [Student, 1914], 
2nd Lieut., 2nd Queen’s Eoyal West Surrey Regi- 
ment. Killed in action in France on 25th Sep- 
tember. Aged twenty-three. 

“ Lieut. Walch died,” writes his commanding officer, "after 
having rendered most excellent and valuable service in 
pushing forward in the attack with hi.s platoon.” He “ was 
killed by a bullet, at about 3.30 p.m., when holding the most 
forward position reached on 25th September by this battaloni 
in front of and close to Cite St. Elie.” Lieut. Walch, who ob- 
tained his commission in May last, wa.s edueated at Hitchin 
Grammar School and at Chri.st's Hospital, w'as articled to 
Mr. T. E. Pryce [.-1.], of 10 Gray's Inn Square, and afterwards 
worked for him and for Mr. M’alter Millard [d.i. In 1912 he 
entered the office of Messrs. H. V. Ashley [F.] and F. VV’inton 
Newman [F.] as assistant, and remained with them until he 
joined the Artists’ Rifles after the outbreak of war. He 
passed the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination in June 1914. 

Died on Service. 

Whitbread, Leslie George [Studertt, 1913], Private, 
lst/6th Battalion Manchester Regiment, Terri- 
torials. Taken ill near Gallipoli, and died of 
dysentery on 11th September on hi.s way home. 
Aged twenty-three. 

Mr. Whitbread was articled to Mr. Sydney .Mo.s.s [.I.], and 
stayed with him afterwards as assistant. Since then he ha.s been 
a.ssistant to .Mr. Arthur Brocklehurst, of .Manchester. " A very 
able man and showed great promise, " write.s Mr. Moss. 

Wounded. 

Baily, Basil Edgar [F.], Major, 7th Battalion Sher- 
wood Foresters. lYounded in France, and now- 
in hospital in London. Progressing favourably, 
but has unfortunately lost his right hand. 

Neuiy enlisted in H.M. Forces. 

The following is the Seventeenth List of Jlembers, 
Licentiates, and Students who have enlisted in the 
.4rmy or Navy for the period of the War, the total to 
date being 45 Fellows, 3.39 A.ssociates, 174 Licentiates, 
and 216 Students ; — 


Associates. 

Barrow, S. E. : Lieut., 5th Bn. King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
Regt. 

HetmeU, Sidney T. : 20th Bn. The Welsh Regt. 

Papworth, A. Wyatt ; Artists’ Rifles. 

Peerless, H. R. : 2nd Lieut., 3rd/8th Sherwood Foresters. 
Pritchard, W. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 

Licentiates. 

Beattie 0. Keith : 2nd Lieut., 64th (Highland) Div. Train, 
A.S.C. 

Belcher, .Alan L. : 3rd /2nd Div. London, R.E. 

Edward, s, J. P. : 26th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Harbron, Dudley ; 2nd Lieut., 3rd /9th Durham Light Infantry. 
Peake, Frank : 3rd Bn. H.A.C. 

Richley, Norman : 2nd Lieut., 22nd Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Rodeck, P. ; 2nd London Sanitary Coy., R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Sewell, R. V. T. : 2ud Lieut.. R.E. 

Strong, F. D. : Signal Coy., South African Overseas Exp. Force. 
Students. 

Bowes, Trevor S. ; 2nd/3rd Monmouthshire Regt 
Ga.skell, R. R. : 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

Skinner, T. A. : 2nd Lieut., 3rd Gloucester Regt. 

Weston, Kingsley V. : 2nd Lieut., 4th Bn. West Yorks Regt. 

Honours, Promotions, Appointments, dc. 

It is announced in a Supplement to the London Gazette that 
the King has been graciously pleased to confer the Military 
Crois on Lieut. William Harold Hillyer [Student], 3rd London 
Field Coy., R.E., T.F. (attd. 17l8t Mining Co.), “For con- 
spicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in mining operations 
at ‘ Hill 60 ’ near Ypres, between 2nd and 17th April 1915. 
The task of completing and charging one of our mines was one 
of great difBculty and strain. Lieut. Hillyer worked and 
watched long hours at the end of a gallery 165 feet long and 
3 feet by 2 feet 3 inches in size, knowing that the enemy was 
countermining close by. His pluck and endurance were re- 
markable, and resulted in the successful explosion of the mine 
and consequent capture of the hill.” Lieut. Hillyer, who was 
wounded at Festubert on the 12th May, was mentioned in Sir 
John French s dispatch of the 31st May for gallant and dis- 
tinguished service in the field, and has since been promoted 
Captain. 

Lieut. Geoffrey W.m. Ridley [A .], of the 4th Royal Sussex 
Regiment, has quite recovered from wounds received at Galli- 
poli, and has been promoted Captain, the promotion datii^ 
back from the 9th August. His brother, Captain Basil White 
Ridley ]Stiider>t], wounded in Flanders on the 3rd September, 
is making a good recovery, his wounds being almost healeA 
Mr. H. P. G. Maule [F.]. formerly Company Sergeant- 
Major of the H..A.C.. ha.s been given a commission and the 
IKjst of Camp Commandant. 

Mr. H. S. Jardine rj.], late of the 1st Battalion London 
Scottish, has been gazetted 2nd Lieut., 3rd/l8t London Field 
Company, R.E. 

Mr. ,J. \\ . Gilmour Wilson [Student], chief assistant to his 
father Mr. I\. B. Wilson [F.], who has been for six years a 
member of the London Scottish, has just received a com- 
mission as 2nd Lieutenant in the Mechanical Transport Divi- 
sion of the Army Service Corps. 

Capt. Douglas Carmichael ; Capt. Bernard Holloway. 

The sympathies of architects will go out to Mr. James 
Carmichael, the well-known London builder, in the loss he has 
sustained by the death of his gallant young son. Captain 
Douglas Carmichael, who fell in the recent fighting in France. 
Captain Carmichael was only twenty-one years of age, and one 
of the youngest of his rank in the Army. He was educated 
at Leys School and Jesus College, Cambridge, and passed out 
of the Lniversity with honours. He had just entered his 
father s business at Trinity Road, Wandsworth, when the War 
broke out. He obtained a commission as Second Lieutenant 
in September of last year, was promoted First Lieutenant in 
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the following month, and Captain in March last, being placed 
in charge of the Machine Gun Section. His commanding 
officer. Colonel W. Villiets Stuart, in a letter to Mr. Carmichael 
pays striking tribute to the yotmg officer’s bravery. “He 
fought that day (he says) with infinite courage — I have no 
words, and no one else could have any, to express his mag- 
nificent bravery. I shall never see a soldier like him again ; 
it is quite impossible that anyone so fearless could ever be 
found. He carried four- lines of trenches with his company 
under a most desperate artillery and machine-gun fire, and 
when masses of Germans came against him, by his wonderful 
personality he kept his men, now reduced to a handful, in 
good spirits and led them again and again to the attack. 
They say it was glorious to .see him throw himself on the 
packed masses of Germans and almost alone force them back. 
He rallied the men over and over again, and they stuck till the 
end. He was wounded early in the day, about 5 a.m., but, just 
like him, made nothing of it. He was killed instantaneously 
by a bullet in the forehead as he was once more leading a bomb 
charge. I asked for a D.S.O. for Douglas before, and I hoped 
every day it would come for him. Now I have asked for the 
V.C. for you, for he would have earned it ten times had he 
lived. It is heartrendingly sad that he had to go.” Mr. 
Carmichael has also received a letter from Sergeant W. Walker, 
Machine Gun Section, who writes ; “ Captain Carmichael was 
in command of the attack on the morning of the 25th, and 
right well did he lead us until he was hit in the leg. Then we 
pushed forward alone, as he refused to have any assistance ; 
but just after I saw him hopping on one leg towards the next 
line of German trenches under a miurderous fire. We took 
three lines in all, but had to retire owing to lack of bombs and 
reinforcements. Your son was still in command, absolutely 
refusing to be taken back. On reaching the original German 
front line, be rallied the small handful of men left and told us 
to hold it at all costs, which we did against masses of Germans 
until almost every man was either killed or wounded. Your 
son was killed with a machine gun, and I was twice wounded 
at the same time. It was instantaneous, and his last words 
were, ‘ For God’s sake, boys, hold them back.’ He earned the 
V.C. fifty times over.” 

Members will also regret to learn that a similar bereavement 
has befallen another well-known London builder, Mr. Henry 
Holloway, of the firm of Messrs. Holloway Brothers, w'hose 
.son. Captain Bernard Henry Holloway, of the Royal Sussex 
Regiment, was killed in the same action. Captain ^ji^loway, 
who was twenty-seven years of age, was also educated at 
Leys School and Jesus College, Cambridge. 

The Architects’ “ Roll of Honour.” 

The Architect, in its issue of the 8th October, 
published the first instalment of the “ Koll of Hon- 
our,” of the names of architects, architects’ assistants, 
teachers, and students who have joined His Majesty’s 
Forces for the period of the War, together with the 
units to which they are attached. The fist is based 
on that prepared at the R.I.B.A. ; it runs well into 
1,700 names, and fresh names are being added every 
day. The names are printed in a good clear letter, 
in alphabetical order, one line at least being devoted 
to each name, ^nd the “ Roll ” is distinguished from 
the rest of the issue by an ornamental border set 
round each page. This first batch of names makes 
four pages and carries the list down to Haslam, J.” 
The “ Roll ” will be continued in successive issues of 
the Architect tmtil completed. 

Fonnatioa of the Civic Arts Association. 

A memorandmn issued by the promoters of the 
newly-formed Civic Arte Association gives the follow'- 


ing description of the aims and objects of the move- 
ment : — 

“ At the present time, when the Empire is organising all 
its resources, not only to meet the present emergencies, but 
also to grapple with the serious questions which will arise 
after the war, it is felt that not only the material power 
of the nation, but its moral power must be concentrated 
in order to attain the end in view; and it may not un- 
reasonably be lu-ged that in this great effort the arts also 
should have their place, for artists feel that the passion 
and sincerity which they put into the work of their hands 
can be fruitful, even in war-time. There is no doubt 
that there will be a general desire to put up permanent 
memorials commemorating the spirit of self-sacriflce shown 
by those who have engaged in the war. Towns and vil- 
lages will be anxious to commemorate those who hye 
gone from them ; Universities and Schools will desircUto 
pay homage to their sons ; private individuals will wish 
to record the devotion of their kinsmen ; and business 
firms will desire to honour those who have given up their 
callings to serve their country. Such memorials should be 
excellent both in design and workmanship, and some should 
be within the reach of those who have but small means. 
It is feared that unless thought is directed to the artistic 
importance of such a movement, many memorials will be 
unworthy and trivial in character. 

An Association has been formed whose first business 
wiU be to offer prizes for suitable designs and to hold an 
Exhibition. Committees will be appointed to advise 
those who wish to put up memorials and to bring them 
into touch with suitable craftsmen. The Association is 
further considering a scheme for expressing sympathy 
with our Allies by gifts which might take the form of 
works by British craftsmen, suitable for presentation to 
ecclesiastical or civil authorities in the ruined districts. 
Support is irndted which may take the form of donations 
towards the general fund, or specifically for particular ob- 
jects of the Association, or of an annual subscription of 5s.” 

Among those who have already promised their co- 
operation and support are Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., 
K.C.V.O. [Hon. F.], Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
R.A. [E.], Sir Wra. Goscombe John, R.A. [Hon. A.], Frank 
Dicksee, R.A. [Hon. A.], Sir E. Kenyon, K.C.B., Count 
G. N. Plunkett [Hon. A.], Professor W. R. Lethaby [E.j, 
Halsey Ricardo [E.], Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, 
M.P., Viscount Cobham, Sir Guy F. Laking, Bart., 
and a large number of other influential people. All 
communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
c o The Hon. Rachel Kay-Shuttleworth, 28 Prince’s 
Gardens, S.W., and cheques should be made payable 
to the Hon. Treasurer of the Civic Arts Association. 

The London Society. 

The October number of the Journal of the London 
Society states that the efforts made by the Society to 
preserve Wren’s church of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 
have been so far successful that, in the event of the 
suggested road from Newgate Street to Liverpool 
Street being found necessary and practicable, it will be 
possible to form the road without materially interfer- 
ing with either the use or the appearance of the church. 
The new building about to be erected on the site of the 
old Post Office is to be placed farther north than was 
originally intended, thus leaving a space between it 
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and the buildings in Cheapside. The result of this 
will be that the view of the church spire from 
Newgate Street will be preserved, and the need for the 
destruction of the church avoided, if at any time the 
new road becomes necessary. It is interesting to note 
also that the Corporation of the City of London have 
reconsidered the question of the traffic requirements at 
this busy corner, and that St. Martin’s-le-Grand is to 
be widened to 80 feet in lieu of 70 feet as originally 
proposed, and that the western end of Cheapside is to 
be widened to 95 feet. This is mainly due to the in- 
creased traffic which it is anticipated will result from 
the construction of the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge, 
should it ever be built. The prime mover in this 
mister has been Mr. Arthur Crow [P.], and the 
Council of the London Society have passed a special 
vote of thanks to him for the time and energy he has 
devoted to the subject. 

The Society propose to give two lectures — one in 
November,by Sir LaurenceGoinme[//o«.vl.]. on “Open- 
air Cafes and Places of Amu.sement " ; and another, 
probably in January, by Mr. Arthur Ciow on “ The 
Port of London Improvements.’’ The lectures will 
be given at 5 o'clock to enable those members who 
live out of London to get away early. It is hoped 
these lectures will be sufficiently well attended to en- 
courage the Committee to arrange further meetings. 

The Society promise the i)ublication of a scries of 
plans of Historic London showing the various stages 
of its development from Roman times to the present 
day. The plans, which have been prepared under the 
direction of Mr. \V. R. Davidge [-4.J. constitute a 
most valuable record of the past, and many u.seful 
lessons are to be learnt from them. 

The Christmas-in-War-Time Sale. 

The Professional Clas.ses War Relief Council are 
organising a Christmas-in-Wartime -Sale, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied for the relief of members 
of the profes.sional classes who have been hit bv the 
War, The need for relief is very uruent. for the 
pre.sent condition of previously well-to-do professional 
people is in many cases truly pitiful. It is the more 
fortunate members of the [uofessional cla,s.se.s whom 
the Council are relying upon to help their suffering 
brethren. Without actually sjivlng money, there are 
few but could give a little of their time and skill to 
making some article that they know they can make, 
which could be sold for the benefit of those in want. 
The Professional Classes War Relief Council ask for 
10,OlX) gifts which they could sell at 5s. each in aid of 
the Fund. The " Gifts Secretary ” will supplv to 
those willing to help lists of articles suggested as suit- 
able for the Sale. They include knitted goods, needle- 
work, handicrafts (jeweller^', leather, cretonne, and 
basket work), games, toys, and wood-work (to include 
wood-carving, poker-work, &c.), cooking, and sweets 
of all kinds. Prizes rvill be given for the best-made 
articles in the various cla.sses. The prizes will be 
selected by the winners from the " E.xhibition of 


Arts and Crafts in War-Time ” — a permanent exhi- 
bition held daily at 1 3 and 14 Prince’s Gate, S.W., and 
made up 'of the works of artists and craftsmen who 
are suffering through the War. Anyone whose time 
is too fully occupied to take an active share in the 
work is earnestly requested to send 5s. with which to 
purchase a gift to be sold in his name. The following 
are some of the forms of relief given by the Council ; — 

Education. — To enable children to be kept at suitable 
schools (usualb' by special arrangement as to fees with the 
schools) so that their ^ucation is not interrupted or neglected. 

Training. — To train adult daughters of professional men and 
their younger sisters whose school life is permanently cut short 
in Domestic Economy, Nursing, Teaching, Secretarial Work, 
etc. Also to enable male students to continue their profes- 
sional training. 

Maternity Aid. — By maintaining a Nursing Home at 14 
Prince’s Gate, and in rendering assistance at their own homes 
for those unable to leave. 

Temporary Employment. — For those who will be able to 
return to their normal work at the end of the war. In many 
cases the employment is subsidised by the Council. 

Arl.9 in Wartime. — Special exhibitions are held in order to 
.sell works of art. Orders are obtained, other employment is 
found for artists, and often paid for by the Council. 

Music in Wartime. — Concerts are arranged in camps and 
hospitals, in order both to cheer the soldiers and give employ- 
ment to the musicians. Fees are paid by the Council. 

All information about the Sale may be had from 
■■ The Gifts Secretary, Professional Classes War Relief 
Fund, 13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, tS.W.” It is important 
that the Gifts Seo'etary be informed early of the kind 
of gifts it is intended to send, and money subscriptions 
should be sent at the earliest possible date. 

District Surveyors : Interim Appointments. 

The Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council reported at the Council meeting last 
Tuesday that they have consented, under section 142 
of the London Building Act, 1894, to the appointment 
of deputy District Surve^'ors in twenty cases. In 
order to fill temporary vacancies for District Sur- 
veyors they have appointed Mr. A. G. Morrice [H.j, 
District Surveyor for Streatham East, to be interim 
District Surveyor for Streatham West ; Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [A.], District Surveyor for the district of 
Lewi.sham, to be interim District Surveyor for the 
district of Woolwich ; Mr. H. T. Bromley [A.], Dis- 
trict Surveyor for Whitechapel, to be interim District 
Surveyor for Bethnal Green West ; and Mr. E. W. 
Knight, Di.strict Surveyor for Bromley, to be interim 
District Surveyor for Poplar All Saints. Each of the 
appointments dates from 1st October 1915, and will 
continue during the pleasure of the Council. The 
Committee state that they have adopted the course 
of appointing existing District Surveyors temporarily 
to these positions as they thought it unwise to recom- 
mend the Council to appoint any new District Sur- 
veyors during the War. 

L.C.C. Regpulations as to Reinforced Concrete. 

The L.C.C. Building Acts Committee report that 
the Local Government Board has allowed the Regula- 
tions made by the Council on 6th July 1915, under 
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section 23 of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1909, with respect to the construction of 
buildings wholly or partly of reinforced concrete and 
with respect to the use and composition of reinforced 
concrete in such construction. The Board has fixed 
1st January 1916 as the date upon which the Regula- 
tions shall come into operation. 

National Competition, Examinations in Art, &c., 1916. 

■ The Board of Education have issued a circular from 
Whitehall stating that in view of the urgent need for 
national economy and other circumstances arising out 
of the War, the following changes wiU be made in their 
arrangements for the National Competition, Examina- 
tions in Art, and Awards in Art, 1916 : — 

1. The Board will not hold a National Competition in 1916. 

2. The Board hope to be able to hold the Examinations in 
Art as usual, and have issued Regulations for 1916 accordingly. 
They desire, however, to give notice that it may prove neces- 
sary at a later date to suspend the Examinations. In that event 
they will endeavour to give as long notice of the change as 
possible. 

3. The Interim Regulations for Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Free Studentships, and other Awards in Art applicable to the 
y.’ar 1914 are provisionally continued in force subject to the 
following modifications : (a) The Royal Exhibitions, National 
Scholarships, Free Studentships and Local Scholarships to be 
awarded in 1916 may bo restricted to numbers less than those 
stated in paragraph 1 of the Regulations. (6) The Board may 
find it necessary to restrict the number of new Local Exhibi- 
tions in Art to be aided under the provisions of Chapter 11. of 
the Regulations, (c) The award of Princess of Wales’ Scholar- 
ships may be suspended for 1916, or. if continued, will be made 
on conditions to be announced later, (d) The !^ard will not 
hold Short Courses of Instruction in Art at the Royal College of 
Art in 1916. (e) The Grants in aid of visits to Museums and 
Centres of Art Instruction will be suspended until further 
notice. 

4. The Board desire to take this opportumty of giving notice 
that at some future date after the conclusion of the War they 
propose to hold one further Special Examination for the benefit 
of candidates who had almost completed the requirements for 
the Art Class Teacher's Certificate and the Art Master's Certi- 
oate when the old Regulations expired. Provision will be 
made for the re-examination of (a) persons who were examined 
in 1914 in subjects necessary to complete an Art Class Teacher’s 
Certificate or an Art Master's Certificate, as the case may Ire, 
but failed in one or more of those subjects ; (6) persons who, 
having the Art Cla.ss Teacher’s Certificate, were examined in 
1914 in Drawing from the Life or Drawing from the Antique 
and have obtained, then or previously, at least a Second Class 
in each of these subjects. The detailed arrangements will be 
announced in due course, and at least three months’ notice will 
be given of the Special Examination. 

The Chadwick Public Lectures. 

Among the series of Chadwick Public Lectures in 
course of delivery this autumn are a Paper by Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell [/’.] on “ Emergency Jlilitary Hospital 
Construction,” to be read at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 
Conduit Street, on the lOth November at 8.15 p.m. ; 
and a Paper by Mr. W. E. Riley [i^.] entitled “ Some 
Conclusions on Housing our Workers,” to be read at 
the R(wal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., on the 17th November at 8.15 p.m. Mr. 
John Slater [A.], Chadwick Trustee, will preside at the 
former meeting ; and Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., 
Chairman of the Chadwick Trustees, at the latter. 


University of London School of Architecture. 

The Carpenters’ Company Evening Design Class 
meets on Mondays and Wednesdays at 6.45 during 
the first and second Terms (October to March). The 
first meeting was held on Wednesday, October 6th. 

Students can take up either : (I.) Special subjects 
set at the beginning of each Term which include both 
practical and academic problems. The subjects to be 
set in October are : (a) A Hostel for Women in Lon- 
don. (b) A Tea Pavilion, courtyard and landing 
stages on an island in the Upper Thames. The sub- 
jects to be set in January will be announced later. Or 
(II.) The subjects set by the R.I.B.A. as Testimonies 
of Study for their Final Examination, particulars pf 
which are published in the R.I.B.A. JouBN.iL. 
Students are required to finish their designs, but 
these need not be submitted until the end of the 
College Session, about 30th June. Prizes are 
awarded at the end of the Session. The class is under 
the direction of Professor F. M. Simpson [.F.J. 

A Travelling Studentship of £25, instituted by the 
Carpenters’ Company, will be awarded at the end of 
the Session to the best Student possessing sufficient 
merit in either the Day or Evening Classes. Students 
of the Design Class, by permission of the Carpenters’ 
Company, can attend the practical demonstrations 
at the Trades’ Technical School, Great Titchfield 
Street, without further payment. These classes are 
held on two evenings a week during the Winter and 
Spring Terms. Students can obtain permission to use 
books from the Technical Library of the Carpenters’ 
Company and the Departmental Library of the School 
of Architecture. The Design Class (Professor Leslie 
Wilkinson, Instructor) is held under a grant from and 
at the e.xpease of the Carpenters’ Company, and is 
consequently open to the Students at low fees. 

For further particulars and for information regard- 
ing the Day Courses application should be made to 
Walter W. Seton, M.A., D.Litt., Secretary, University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Lecture on Santa Sophia, Constantinople. 

Professor F. M. Simpson [F.] will deliver a public 
lecture at University College on “ Santa Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, and the Mosques of Constantinople and 
Brusa,” at 5.30 p.m. on Thursday, 28th October. 
Admission to the lecture will be free by ticket, to be 
obtained from the Secretary of University College on 
application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

British Museum Precautions. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have been in 
communication with the authorities charged with the 
oversight of public buildings, and aU possible precau- 
tions have been taken to subdue the lighting both 
inside and outside the Museum buildings. Special 
steps have been taken to safeguard the treasures of the 
Museum. The Elgin Room, for instance, has been 
closed to the public, the pedimental sculptures of the 
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ParthfTon having been removed to a strong-room 
specially constructed in the basement, and the Par- 
thenon Frieze, which is elaborately fixed to the walls, 
is protected by . sandbags and an anti-combustion 
material. The Portland Vase, the Rosetta Stone, and 
any other of the more precious contents of the Museum 
have also been removed to the basement. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The collection of bronzes by M, Auguste Rodin, pre- 
sented by the sculptor to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, have been returned from Edinburgh, where 
they were exhibited on loan by the Royal Scottish 
Academy during the summer, and replaced in the 
W est Hall of the Museum, where they are now on view. 

Artists' War Relief Exhibition. 

All concerned in the organisation of the Artists* 
War Relief Exhibition, held at 9 Conduit Street under 
the auspices of the Imperial Arts League and the 
R.I.B.A., are to be congratulated upon the result. 
The accounts are not yet closed, but it is understood 
that at least £500 has been realised, and tbis will be 
a very welcome addition to the funds. Architects 
and their brother artists, the painters, black-and- 
white artists and sculptors, have proved that a har- 
mony of intention in agreeing to a joint exhibition can 
be easily maintained and developed, and it is gratify- 
ing to find that tins cordial good-fellowship is appre- 
ciated by the public, which has been induced to invest 
so substantial a sum in their work. It is a curious 
fact that the sales on behalf of the Imperial Arts 
League amount to about the same sum as that realised 
for the R.I.B.A. sales. Though the E.xhibition was 
closed on the 2nd October and the sold pictures have 
been delivered to their new owners, an interesting 
remnant is left, and these have been hung in the long 
corridor gallery at No. 9 Conduit Street, where they 
may still be viewed by the picture-loving or picture- 
buying public on presentation of a visiting-card at 
the office of the R.I.B..-\. 

At a recent meeting of the Council of the Imperial 
Arts League it was proposed by Mr. David Murray, 
R.A., and seconded by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, “ That 
a hearty vote of thanks be given to the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for the kind loan of their galleries to exhibit pictures 
acquired by the Imperial Aits League IVar Emer- 
gency Committee in aid of their Fund.” 



, THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Discontinuance of the Preliminary. 

The Council give notice that the Preliminary Exami- 
nation of candidates for Registration as Probationers 
will be held probably for the last time next month. 
The Regulations which will come into force after its 
discontinuance will be published as soon as possible. 


OBITUARY. I 

John Tavenor Perry, who died on the 23rd September 
at the ago of seventy-five, was for forty j^ears a member 
of the Institute, having been elected Associate in 1864 
and Fellow in 1896. He gave up his membership on retiring 
from practice some twelve years ago. Bom at Chelsea 
in 1842, he was articled to the late Professor Hayter 
Lewis in 1859, and attended the Royal Academy Schools, 

He was awarded the Institute Silver Medal for drawings 
in 1864, and was the first to hold the Pugin Travelling < 
Studentship on its inception in 1865. He started practice i 
at 9, John Street, Adelphi, in 1864, and was afterwards 
associated in partnership with his fellow-pupil Frederick 
Henry Reed [F.]. Among buildings designed and erected 
by him are the schools and vestry of the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy ; the Alhambra Theatre, Leicester Square ; the H6tel 
Cecil, Strand, and the Hotel Metropole, Swausea ; Union . 
Assurance Office, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin ; the Lady Altar, j 
Augustinian Convent Chapel, Bruges ; North Wing of I 
University College, London ; Castlemount, Dover ; Ken- 
sington Court Mansions ; Schoolhouse, Rochester, for the 
Dean and Chapter, and the restoration of the Refectory, St. 
Martin’s Priory, Dover. Mr. Tavenor Perry had travelled 
a good deal in his time, and was indefatigable with his ' 
pencil. Possessed of a polished intellect and a well-stored 
mind, his labours in the field of architectural literature 
bear witness to the high quality and versatility of his 
powers. His published work includes “ Chronology of 
Medieval and Renaissance Architecture ” (John Murray), | 
St. Martin’s Priory, Dover ” (Parker), “ Antiquities of I 

Durham ” (Parker), “ Bletchingly ; a Disenfranchised i 

Surrey Village ” (Batsford), " Plaxtole ” (Batsford), J 
” Dinanderie : Medkeval Art Work in Copper, Brass, and j 
Bronze "’ (George AUen), and a large number of essays and 
articles in the Burlington Magazine, the English IllttMraled 
Magazine, the Antiquary, Reliquary, Reliquary and Illus- 
trated Archmologist, and the London architectural journals. 

He was the first editor (with Mr. E. J. Tarver) of the A. A. 
Sketch Book, and in later years was the editor of “ Old I 
Middlesex,” contributing himself the chapters on the I 
County of Middlesex, the Story of Chelsea, and the Pilgrim- | 
age of the Brent. He was author of the Papas on the 
Royal Residences in Surrey in Dr. Cox’s “ Memorials of Old ! 
Surrey,” and of various Papers for “Memorials of Old 
London,” “Memorials of Old Sussex,” “Memorials of Old 
Kent.” and “ Memorials of Old Durham.” He .served for 
some time on the R.I.B.A. Literature Standing Committee, 
and contributed several Papers to the TRANSACnox.s and 
JoUKNAL, including ” Meffiseval Antiquities, Durham” 
[Tbans-actions, 1865-66], “ The Medhev-al Brickwork of 
Pomerania ” [Transactioks, 1873-74], “Mediaeval Archi- 
tecture in Sweden ” [Tisansactions, 1890-91], “ The In- 
fluence of the Hanseatic League on the Architecture of 
Northern Europe ’ fJouRKAL, 1893-94], “ Damme, a City 
of the Netherlands ” [i6.], “ Some Recent Discoveries at 
Nemi ’ [JotTRXAL, 1895-96], “ The Mediaeval CampanUi of 
Rome ” [.Totjbxai., 1896-97], and minor contributions. 

He had a wonderful faculty for the delineation of archi- 
tecture, and tho^h he must have turned out hundreds of 
drawings in his time, there exist none but seem traced with 
the greatest pains and care. He was a strenuous worker at 
all times ; as an architect it wa.s his invariable practice j 
towriteout his ownspecifications,todrawallfull-sizedetails, 
and to make the pen-and-ink sketches with his own hand. 
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